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AnT.  I. — On  the  Whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes.     A  Disser* 
tatim.    By  William  I.  Irons,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Ever  since  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  Modem  Philosophy — the  founders  of 
the  two  rival  schools  which  represent  respectively  the  inductive 
and  the  idealistic  tendencies  of  speculation — ^it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  some  men  of  science,  and  still  more  with  a  host  of 
literary  writers,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Causes,  and  to  claim  the  sanction  of  these  eminent  names  to 
opinions  which  virtually  exclude  the  argument  from  design  in 
favour  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  &od.  Both  Bacon  and 
Descartes  had  given  forth  some  oracular  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  not  a  few  of  their 
respective  followers ;  utterances  which,  understood  in  a  caiiioii 
sense  and  applied  within  certain  limits,  mi^ht  have  been  both 
safe  and  salutary;  but  which,  when  divorced  from  their  connex- 
ion which  served  both  to  explain  and  define  them,  and  exhibited 
absolutely  as  axiomatic  truths,  have  generated  in  many  minds  a 
vague  but  influential  prejudice  against  the  whole  study  of  final 
causes,  as  being  either  impracticable  or  illicit.  And  thus  some 
adherents  of  each  of  the  two  great  rival  schools,  which  may  be 
said  to  divide  among  them  the  speculative  minds  of  modem 
Europe,  are  found  not  only  abjuring  the  argument  from  design^ 
but  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive 
science,  and  to  that  of  Descartes,  the  model  of  idealistic  reason- 
ing, in  support  of  their  pernicious  views. 

It  was  less  wonderful  that  Epicurus,  and  his  poetical  commen- 
tator Lucretius,  should  have  discarded  from  their  philosophy  the 
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whole  doctrine  of  Final  Causes :  since,  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  they  eonld  not  consistently  admit  the  idea  of  design  in  the 
works  of  nature,  or  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

"  Ulud  in  his  rebus  vehementer,  et  istum 
Effugere  errorem ;"  &c. 

"  'Gainst  their  preposterous  error  guard  thy  mind, 
Who  say  each  organ  was  for  use  design'd ; 
Think  not  the  visual  orbs,  so  clear,  so  bright. 
Were  furnish'd  for  the  purposes  of  sight." 

But  neither  Bacon  nor  Descartes  had  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  former  de- 
clared that  he  would  sooner  believe  all  the  legends  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  the  Koran,  than  that  the  frame  of  nature  could  be  pro- 
duced without  an  omniscient  mind  :  and  the  latter  gave  forth  a 
series  of. demonstrations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  existence  of  God  was  a  iself-evident  and  necessary  truth. 
Yet  the  father  of  Inductive  Science  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  misapplied 
tod  perverted  so  as  to  have  become  an  obstacle  to  the  successful 

Sosecution  of  physical  inquiry ;  and  the  founder  of  the  modem 
ealism  oWccted  to  it  also,  on  the  distinct  ground  that  the  ends 
of  such  a  feeing  as  God  must  be  so  high  as  to  be  far  above  our 
limited  comprehension,  and  that  it  might  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  any  explanation  of  His  purposes  from  the  mere  pheno- 
mena df  nature. 

*  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose — ^both  in  the  way  of  relieving 
thdology  from  the  pressure  of  an  adverse  presumption,  and  of 
indicating  philosophy  from  the  charge  of  undermining  the 
fimndations  of  faith — if  we  inquire  for  a  little  into  the  real 
'opinions  of  these  distinguished  men  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  sieek  to  ascertain  on  what  grounds  they  severally  objected  to 
the  study  of  Final  Causes,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what 
'limitations  their  opinions  ought  to  be  received.  Their  utterance 
on  the  subject  were  widely  different,  and  were  founded  on 
diverse  reasons ; — they  seem  to  agree  only  in  the  practical  result 
— the  virtual  exclusion  of  Final  Causes  from  the  range  of  pos- 
sible, or,  at  least,  of  productive  inquiry. 

The  real  opinions  of  Bacon,  on  this  subject,  have  been  fre- 
^Traently  misrepresented;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dugedd 
Btewart — ^who  had  ev^  a  wakeful  €ye  for  every  thing  that 
might  affect  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  and  an  anxious 
solicitude  to  repel  the  advances  of  scepticism — for  a  clear  expo- 
sition and  discriminating  estimate  both  of  the  truth  and  error 
•which  were  mingled  in  Sacon's  judgment  on  FiBiil  Ct^use*;.  The 
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oracular  utterance — '^  Causarum  finalium  in^uisitip  sterilis  est, 
et  tanquan^  Virgo  Peo  consecrata,  nihil  parit,"  has  been  sup- 
posed to  intimate  an  entire  abnegation  of  the  use  of  sudi  in- 
quiries, and  has  almost  passed,  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  its  epi- 
grammatic point,  and  most  apposite  metaphor,  into  a  philoso- 
phical proverb,  current  everywhere  in  Europe.  Yet  that  Bacon 
did  not  intend  to  deny  the  existenqe  of  marks  and  evidences  of 
design  in  nature,  or  to  dissuade  men  from  the  study  of  thes^e  in 
connexion  with  the  truths  of  theology — is  evinced  by  two  consi- 
derations which  should  set  the  question  at  rest : — ^The  first  is  his 
strong,  unqualified  avowal  of  belief  in  God,  founded  on  the 

f)henomena  of  nature, — as  where  he  says, — "  I  had  rather  be- 
ieve  all  the  fables  in  the  legends,  ai^d  the  Talmud  and  the 
£o,ran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;  and 
therefore  (Jod  never  wrought  a  miracle  to  convince  Atbeism, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it ; — it  is  true  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  Athdsni ;  but  depth  in  plbi|c^ 
pophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion :  for  while  the  min^d 
of  man  lool^eth  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes 
rest  in  them  and  go  no  farther  \  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain 
of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  ip 
Providence  and  Deity."  The  second  proof,  whicli  is  equally 
strong — is  the  fact  that,  in  the  very  passage  which  contains  Hm 
celebrated  aphorism  on  Final  Causes,  Bacon  is  careful  to  m^ 
the  precise  sense  in  which  he  objects  to  the  study  of  them^  a^  it 
had  been  prosecuted  by  his  predecessors  and  contemporanes  q* 
conneadon  with  physical  science.  He  objects  to  the  "  invesjbigatioii 
of  Final  Causes,  not  as  a  speculation  which  ought  to  be  neglec^ 
ed,  but  as  one  which  has,  in  general,  been  very  impropaJJj^ 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  physics :"  he  complains  that  ^^  thp  cqur- 
sioeration  of  Final  Causes  in  Physics  k^  supplanted  the  study  ^ 
Ptysical  Causes — the  fancy  amusing  itself  widi  illusoiy  explwiJip 
tions  derived  from  the  former,  and  misleading  the  ciiriosity  from 
a  steady  prosecution  of  the  latter :"  he  ajnuts  that  ^^  thi^  ^^^ 
Causes  ii}st  mentioned  may  be  founded  in  truth,  and  in  a  metor 
physical  view  extremely  worthy  of  attention :"-  but  insists  t)iat 
"  when  they  invade  and  overrun  the  appropriate  province  JM 
physics,  thev  are  likely  to  lay  waste  and  ruin  that  department  of 
knowledf^e,''  and  "  to  operate  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  inductive  science."  "  Not,"  says  he,  "  because  thosp 
Final  Causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  being 
l^pt  within  their  own  province ;  but  because  their  excursions  into 
the  limits  of  physical  causes  shall  shed  a  vastness  and  solitude  in 
that  track.  For  otherwise,  keeping  their  precincts  and  border^ 
men  are  extremely  deceived  if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity^^. 
repugnance  at  all  between  them  "   It  must  be  evident,  we  ithink| 
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that  he  refei's  throughout,  hot  to  the  legitimate  use,  biit  t'0  tlie 
common  misapplication,  of  Final  Causes :  and  that  he  s^esi^s 
wiiii  spedal  reference  to  the  scholastic  or  MediaBval  philosoSlbj', 

'  which  affords  abundant  proofs  of  the  substantiial  Soundness  ot  liis 
opinion,  when  he  speaks  of  such  speculations  as  "  barren**  of 

•  ph^iccd  discovery y  and  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  in- 
ductive science.  The  misapplication  of  Final  Causes  m  phydckl 
investigation  was  a  subject  pf  just  complaint,  riot  only  to  Baftoti, 
but  even  to  Robert  Boyle,  who  wrote  in  vindication  of  their 
le^timate  use, — ^while  both  admitted  their  undeniable  cMnils, 
aiKl  th?ir.  great  importance,  in  connexion  with  the  higher  iJr^^ 

<>f tlxeoiogy.  .        ;:  ^';.J ;■ 

The  study  of  Final  Causes  may  be  regarded  in  two  diistinct 
aspects,  or  as  subservient  to  two  different  ends:  it  may  be  usfel 
as  a  guide  or  directory  in  the  investigation  of  physical  ^dience : 
or  as  a  means  of  evolving  the  evidences  and  establishiiig  tfie 
truths  of  Natural  Theology.  Bacon's  remark  as  to  its  steriljftjr, 
as  a  "  virgin  dedicated  to  God,"  cannot  be  understood  as  tar- 
ring at  all  to  the  second  of  these  two  aspects,  since  its  us6s  \\\ 
reference  to  theology  are  expresslv  admitted  by  him;  but  kiiust 
be  held  merely  to  intimate  that  it  is  "  barren"  in  resjject  of 
physical  discovery.  How  far  this  latter  opinion  might  "fee  jufeti- 
fied  by  the  antecedent  and  existing  $tate  of  science,  pi*  how 
far  it  might  have  been  modified  had  he  lived  to  \«^itness  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  inductive  inquiry,  it  is  unnecessary  for  pto 
present  puipose  to  inquire :  since  if  it  be  limited  merely  fo  the 
method  of  pnysical  inquiry,  it  leaves  the  groundwork  of  theotojgy 
untouched  and  entire.  But  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
the  idea  of  design  as  prevailing  in  every  department  of  nature 
iias  been  a  guide  to  some  of  the  most  splendid  discoveries  of 
modern  times ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  has  Ob- 
tained a  noble  vindication  even  on  the  ground  of  natural  science, 
by  the  discovery  of  Harvey,  who  was  led  to  thiiik  of  the  circhila- 
tion  pf  the  blood  by  the  indications  of  design  in  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  and  by  the  invention  of  Dollond,  who,  guided  by  the  skiliile 
principle,  examined  the  structure  of  the  eye  that  he  might  jierffibt 
the  constiTiction  of  the  telescope. 

And  while  Physical  Science  has  thus  received  valuable  acbes- 
sions  from  the  study  of  Final  Causes,  Physiology  may  be  saicf  to 
stand  indebted  to  it  for  every  step  it  has  made ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  a  truly  competent  judge,  "  in  that  science  the  doctrine^ of 
Final  Causes  has  been  not  only  consistent  with  the  ctl^ce'ssive 
steps  of  discovery,  but  has  been  the  great  instrument  in  every 
step  of  discovety  from  Galen  to  Cuvier." — "  There  is  one  idea 
wliich  the  researches  of  the  physiologist  and  the  anatomist  59  (^(>A- 
stantly  force  upon  him,  that  he  cannot  help  assuming  it 'as  one 
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of  the  guides  of  his  speculation  :  I  mean;  tlie  idea  of  a  purpose, 
or,,  as  it  is  called  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  a  final  came,  m  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  animal  frame.  This  conviction  piievails  *o 
steadily  among  anatomists,  that  even  when  the  use  of  any  paVt 
is  altogether  unknown,  it  is  still  taken  for  granted  that'  itlius 
some. use.  The  development  of  this  con^action^ — of  a. purpose  in 
the  parts  of  animals,  of  a  function  to  which  each  portion  of  the 
organization  is  subservient— contributed  greatly  to  the  prtigre^s 
of  physiology;  for  it  constantly  urged  men  forwards  m  their 
researches  respecting  each  organ,  till  isome  definite  view  of  its 
^firpose  was  obtained."*  Mr.  Whewell  agriees  with  BaconV  as 
we  do,  in  thinking  that  the  study  of  Final  Causes  should  not  be 
.  i^llowed  to  supersede  the  investigation  of  physical  laws  :  th^t  we 
.  {q:e  not  to  think  it  a  sufiicient  account  of  the  clouds  that  they 
yratear  the  earth,  although  this  is  true — but  we  are  to  trace  the 
clouds  t6  the  laws  of  evaporation  and  condensation  :  that  we  are 
i^ot  to. content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  solidity  of  the  0arth 
Is  useful  as  a  means  of  rendering  it  a  fit  habitation  for  paeri— ^biit 
should  further  investigate  the  laws  of  cohesion,  by  wbich  its  n^ 
teriak  are  compacted  into  a  solid  and  durable  [substance.  And 
with  reference  to  Bacon's  memorable  saying,  he  remarks,  wifh 
'^u^I  point  and  beality,— "  Bacon's  comparison  of  final  causes 
to  the  vestal  Virgins,  is  one  of  those  poignant  sayings,  90  .fre- 
Went,  in  his  writings,  which  it  is  not  eai^v  to  forget.  If  he  hrfd 
Ead  occasion  to  develop  his  simile,  ftiU  of  latent  meaning  as  his 
similes  ever  are,  he  would  probably  have  said  that  to  these  final 
cai^ei^  barrenness  was  no  reproach,  seeing  they  ouglit  tp  be  riot 
tie  mothers,  but  the  daughters  of  our  natural  sciences ;  and  that 
,'they  were  barren,  not  by  imperfection  of  their  nature,  fcut  in  orjer 
that  they  might  be  kept  pure  and  undefiled,  and  so  fit  ministers 
in  tie  temple  of  God.  t  ' 

..Descartes  difiered  widely  from  Bacon  on  this  as  on  many 
ofh^r  subjects.    He  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes, 

jaot.  because  It  had  been  improperly  applied,  or  threatened  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Inductive  Sciencej  biit  because,  in 
liis  opinion,  the  ends  or  designs  of  God  must  neicessarily  be  so 
hi^  as  to  be  far  above  the  discovery  or  compreljiension  of  mefi, 
ana  it  might  therefore  be  presumj)tuous  in  them  to  attempt  any 
exposition  of  His  purposeis.    Thus  he  lays  it  down  as  a  priA- 

.  ciple  .or  riile,— "  Ita  denique  nuUas  unquam  rationes  tirca  «» 
natiirales,  a  finey  quem  Deus  aut  Natura  in  iis  faciendis  sibi  pro- 

■--- — : ^— ■ — ——— ^: 

♦  Wbewrll's  TndieatiaM  cf  a  Cneator^  ix,  20.    Wfixwui^'s  Philfyff^pfty  **/^<^ 
Induct^v  SeitvoctAu  1^, 
t  Whiewbll's  Bridgevater  TreatUe^  355.  . 
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bosuity  desumeinus:  quia  non  tantum  nobis  debemus  arrocare 
ut  Ejus  consiliorum  participes  esse  putemus."  And  again,  "  iC'est 
nne  chose  qui  de  soy  est  manifeste  que  nous  no  pouvons  coh- 
iloistre  les  fins  de  Dieu,  si  luy  mesme  nc  nous  les  revele." 

Descartes,  in  adopting  this  opinion,  may  have  been  swayed,  part- 
ly by  his  decided  preference  lor  the  Idealistic,  or  demonstrative 
proof,  aprioriy  of  the  existence  of  God :  partly  also  by  his  dislike 
rf  the  sicholastic  appUcation  of  the  doctnne  of  final  causes  to  the 
solution  of  questions  in  philosophy :  and  partly  by  a  misapprehen- 
laon  of  the  real  import  ot  the  truth,held  by  his  opponents,  that  Gbd 
made  all  things  for  his  own  glory : — a  truth  which  he  supposed  to 
.mean  that  God,  like  a  proud  man,  had  no  other  end  tiian  the 
gratification  of  liis  own  vanity  in  receiving  the  praises  of  his 
creatures — ^whereas  it  imports  the  far  higher  and  nobler  idea — 
lliat  by  making  himself  known  in  his  true  character.  He  became 
not  only  the  ol^ect  of  worship,  but  the  fountain  of  happiness  lo 
ail  who  could  appreciate  his  mfinite  perfections.  But  whatever 
ikiiight  be  the  ground  or  occasion  of  his  peculiar  views,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  wiitines  have  exerted  an  injurious  influence  on  this 
important  study,  and  that  mider  the  shield  or  shade  of  his  autho- 
rity, many  have  spoken,  with  a  bastard  sort  of  humility,  of  the 
presumption  that  is  implied  in  speculating  on  Final  Cause-s, 
while  thejjr  have  been  far  from  following  their  leader  in  his  de- 
monstrations of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God. 

The  writings  of  Descartes  called  forth  a  noble  vindication  of 
ihe  doctrine  of  I'inal  Causes,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle — a  nian  who,  to  the  honour  of  having  founded  the  L6c- 
l\ireship  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  profound  and  able  disquisitions  on  every  part  of  the  evidence 
Ibotn  of  natural  and  revealed  reli^on,  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
darned  for  himself  the  still  higher  honour  of  having  suggested, 
in  his  short  but  valuable  treatises,  many  of  the  best  arguments 
tod  illustrations  which  were  afterwards  amplified  and  applied  by 
las  successors  in  the  same  walk  of  inquiry.  .  His  reply  to  Des- 
cartes was  entitled — ^*  A  Disquisition  about  the  iFinal  Causes  of 
^atural  Things,  wherein  it  is  inquired  whether,  and  (if  at  all) 
with  what  cautions,  a  Naturalist  should  admit  them.*^  It  was 
^dressed  to  Oldenburgh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
.tod  desLgned  apparently  both  to  reftite  the  ideas  of  the  French 
philbsopher,  anci  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  Bacon  antici- 
pated from  the  application  of  final  causes  to  physical  inquiry.  It 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  noble  independence  : — and,  considering 
the  position  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  Descartes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  "  Verulamius^  on  the  other,  nothing  can  be  finer,  we 
think,  than  his  language,  when  he  says — "  Judging  that  the  re- 
jection of  Final  Causes  from  the  consideration  of  naturalists^  teilds 
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much  to  weaken  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  arguments 
to  convince  men  that  there  is  a  Gt)d,  and  that  they  ought  to  ad- 
mire, praise,  and  thank  Him,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  prerer  an  im- 
portant truth  before  my  respect  to  any  man,  how  eminent  soeveof, 
that  opposes  it ;  and  to  consider  more  the  fflory  of  ike  grSdt 
Author  of  Nature^  than  the  reputation  of  any  one  of  her  interpri" 
tersr  * 

In  this  admirable  dissertation,  which  exhibits  a  rare  combilisi- 
tion  of  profound  philosophy  with  earnest  piety,  the  trul^  amiable 
and  accomplished  author  states  at  the  outset  a  fourfold  distinction, 
too  often  overlooked  in  theological  inquiries,  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ends  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
templated in  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  which  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  would  either  estimate  aright  the  evidence 
of  design,  or  guard  against  the  obvious  objections  which  mi^iit 
be  founded  on  a  more  partial  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  fi 
Universal  or  Supreme  end,  to  which  every  other  is  subordi^ 
nate  and  subservient;  and  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
f^lory.  Of  the  subordinate  ends,  there  are  several  which  axe  dis- 
tinct, although  necessarily  connected ;  such  as  the  Cosmical  ends 
— which  are  discoverable  from  the  relations  established  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  system,  and  which  impart  to  it  a  certain 
unity,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  seen  to  be  a  universey  the  pro- 
duct of  One  Designing  Mind;  besides  these  there  are  ceitam 
Animal  ends,  discoverable  from  the  relations  of  parts  in  beLngs 
endued  with  fife  and  activity ;  and  there  are  Human  ends,  aris- 
ing from  the  adaptation  of  many  things  to  man's  corporeal  sense^ 
and  still  more  from  the  adaptation  of  many  things  to  his  meiitu 
c^>acities.  This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  eaAs 
which  maybe  discoverable  in  the  various  works  of  nature,  is  clearly 
marked  at  the  outset,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout^  bom 
as  a  guide  directing  us  to  the  different  objects  of  inquiry,  and  le 
a  guard  warning  us  against  the  folly  of  expecting  to  explain  all 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  its  use  in  this  latter 
respect  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  objection  which  has  bft^ 
been  raised  a^nst  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  must  have 
suggested  itself  still  more  frequently  to  the  thoughtful  reflection 
of  men, — the  objection,  we  mean,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
many  tribes  of  animals  are  by  nature  carnivorous,  having  been 
so  ttamed  that  they  must  necessarily  prey  on  one  another. 
Some  sensitive  minds  have  recoiled  from  this  arrangement^  as 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  Goa;  whereas 
when  we  raise  our  views  from  mere  animal  and  human  ends  to 
those  which  are  cosmical,  and,  above  all,  to  those  which  are 
Divine,  we  shall  see  at  a  single  glance  that  a  much  larger  amount 
both  of  life  and  happiness  may  be  found  in  the  universe  in  con- 
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sequence  of  this  yery  arrangement  than  could  have  existed  nf^ith- 
out  it,  and  a  much  more  varied  and  abundant  manifestation  given 
of  the  ToXu^o/x/Xo;  copa — ^'  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  Having 
marked  the  distinction  between  the  difierent  classes  of  ends  which 
OD^ht  to  be  kept  in  view  in  such  inquiries^  Mr.  Boyle  proceeds 
.  to  wow,  that  while  it  might  be  presumptuous,  as  Descartes  alleged, 
to  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  all  the  purposes 
.  which  are  served  by  any  of  these  arrangements,  yet  that  some  ends 
or  uses  may  be  so  clearly  manifest  as  to  force  themselves  on  our 
notice  and  betief,  and  that  in  refei*ence  to  these  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption, but  on  the  contrary  a  plain  and  imperative  duty  inr 
.volyed  in  the  study  of  final  causes.  In  a  scheme  so  vast  and 
complicated,  all  the  ends  of  God  may  not  be  eaually  intelli^bla ; 
but  some  may  be  so  sd£-evident  that  we  must  abjure  reason  itself 
«8  well  as  religion,  if  we  professed  to  feel  the  slightest  doubt  in 
regard  to  them.  That  the  eye  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  se^ 
;zng,  and  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  hearing ;  that  food  was  de- 
signed to  nourish,  and  tne  digestive  organs  ordained  to  reeeive 
and  assimilate  the  nourishment  thus  provided;  that  the  iexBs 
were  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  race; — ^these  and  a  thousand  other  instances  of  in- 
telligible design  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  so  undeniable,  4;hat 
no  man  can  £>ubt  the  &ct  of  fitness  or  adaptation,  however,  aoxne 
may  shrink  from  the  theological  inference  that  is  based  on  tJiat 
fact ;  and  in  reference  to  BHstteh  cases  we  should  not  feel  our- 
.selves  debarred  from  marking  the  evidence  of  design  by  reason 
of  the  multitude  of  other  cases  in  which  the  precise  design  cah- 
not  be  explained,  any  more  than  we  should  desist  from  the  plnlo- 
aophical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  natcure  by  reason  of  the 
remaining  mysteries  whidi  science  has  failed  to  solve.  Descartes 
had  admitted  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  not  onlj  as  cei^- 
tain  and  necessary  truths,  but  as  co^iizable  by  the  human  fmair 
ties;  and  Mr.  Boyle  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  reasonaUe  to 
expect  some  manifestation  of  Gtxl  in  the.  works  of  exterrndtrntons, 
as  to  excogitate  a  proof  from  the  conceptions  of  our  own  flonds.; 
and  that  no  more  presumption  is  impli^  in  the  one  process^than 
in-  the  other.  It  is  the  subject,  an({  not  the  mode  of  mamfieata- 
tion,  which  is  so  high  and  inscrutable;  and  if  God  baa  been 
pleased  to  exhibit  the  impress  of  His. perfections,  whether  on  the 
matter  which  He  has  organiased  or  the  minds  which  He  has  oalt- 
ed  into  being,  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  where  light  is  given,  and 
to  adore  even  where  we  cannot  fidly  comprehend. 

From  the  fact,  that  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  founders  of  the 
two  rival  schools  of  modem  speculation,  did  equally,  though  oh 
different  grounds,  proscribe  the  use  of  final  causes  in^hiloscqihy, 
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it  might  have  been  expected  that  the.  inflodnce  of  their,  s^tt- 
ments  would  continue  to  operate  on  their  successors,  and  that, 
both  among  the  inductive  and  the  idealistic  writers  of  modem 
iimes,  some  might  be  found  tinctured  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
«iid  suspicion.  Accordindy  we  find,  among  the  philosopfaicfd 
writers  botii  of  France  and  England,  some  who  have  evinced  a 
tendency,  and  even  avowed  a  determination,  to  disparage  this 
fcranck  of  study.  Thus  Laplace  represents  the  evidence  of  final 
cansea  as  rcn^eding  ahd  disappearing  before  the  advance  of 
4Mmice,  and  as  eicisting  onlv  in  cases  where  our  remaining  igno^ 
ranee  durromtds  it  with  a  ctoud  of  mystery.  ^^  Let  ug  run  over 
thelastory  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  its  earonr, 
weahall  perpetually  see  final  causes  j)uahed  away  to  the  bounds 
4)£^ilB  Joiowled^.  These  causes,  which  Newton  removed  to  tike 
Ifanhsof  the  s^ar  system,  were  not  long  ago  conceived  to  obtain 
in  tile  ataosphere,  and  employed  in  explaining  meteors:  tkey 
ixre  tkerefor€y  in  Hie  eyes  of  the  philosopher y  noilnnff  more  than  the 
esspreesion  of  Ae  ignorance  in  which  v^e  are  of  the  real  caueeeP 
And  so  Cabanis,  the  physiologist,  ftays,  ^^I  re^Eord,  with  the 
gmt  Bacon,  the  philosophy  of  final  causes  as  barren."— >-^^  I  telse 
€«re,'*  says  Gteoffroy  St  fiilaire,  "  not  to  ascribe  to  God  any 
intention  I  I  ascribe  no  intention  to  God,  for  I  mistrust  tte 
feeble  power  of  my  reason.  I  observe  facts  merely,  and  go  no 
farther.'* 

It  is  remarkable,  however^  that  while  such  was  the  tendeney 
of  ^philpsophicsU  speculation,  neither  the  alleged  authority  m 
Bacon^  nor  the  reasonings  of  Descartes,  nor  the  contemptuous 
sneers  of  French  and  English  infidelity,  had  any  considerate 
effect  m  shaking  the  popubr  belief,  or  impairing  the  confidence 
of  Lthe  public  mind,  in  tne  great  argument  from  design :  few  or 
none  were  found  to  doubt  m  consequence  that  their  eyes  wei^ 
inadie  for  seeing,  and  tiieir  ears  fov  hearing,  or  to  deem  it  in  any 
oespect  nresumptuous  to  entertain  such  a  belief.  It  is  equaHy 
remarkaUe,  that  the  very  philosophers  who  professed^y  allured 
l^e  recognition  of  final  causes^  did  often,  in  their  writings^  make 
use  of  expressions  which  really  implied  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  manifest  pm*pose  in  Nature,  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
tayed  unconsciously  into  the  acknowledgment  of  that  doctrine, 
even^wfaile  they  were  carefuHy  guarding  against  it.  Thw  La- 
place^ speaking  of  the  arrangements  on  which  the  stability  of 
.^  solar  system  depends,  uses  language  which  Mr.  Whewell 
shows  to  be  precisely  that' of  the  advocates  of  natural  theology,  if 
only  we  be  allowed  to  substitute  God  for  nature*  "  It  seems,* 
says  he,  ^  that  nature  (say  God)  has  ordeml  cverytliing  in  the 
lieavensto  ensure  the  duration  of  the  planetary  system,  by  meallis 
na^ilartd  those  which  Ho  appears  to  us  so  admirably  to  fellow 
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upon  the  earth,  for  the  preservation  of  animals  and  the  j)crpe- 
tui^  of  species.'*  And  so,  while  Cabanis  regards  the  philosophy 
of  final  causes  as  barren,  he  frankly  acknowledges  that,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  very  difficult  for  "  the  most 
cautious  man  (I'homme  le  plus  reserv^)  never  to  have  recourse 
to  them  in  his  explanations."  The  fact  is,  that  the  volume  of 
nature  is  entirely  unintelligible,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  en- 
abled to  read  there  the  language  of  order  and  desimi. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  science  and  theolo^  are  so 
intimate,  that  the  speculations  of  the  schools  respectmg  final 
causes  could  scarcely  fail  to  afi^t  more  or  less  the  literature  of 
the  Church :  and  it  is  interesting^  to  mark  the  influence  and 
trace  the  development  of  philosophical  views  in  connexion  with 
their  visible  effects  in  the  writings  of  our  divines.  The  popular 
theology  of  this  country,  that  wnich  constitutes  the  staple  and 
substance  of  public  religious  belief,  has  been  little  affected  by 
the  subtleties  of  philosophical  speculation :  it  has  been  drawn 
direct  either  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  word,  or  from  the 
living  wells  of  nature :  and  if  it  has  been  occasionally  tinctured  by 
an  iimision  of  mere  human  opinions,  it  could  not  amalgamate  at 
least  with  views  which  were  seen  to  be  at  variance  with  its  simplest 
and  sublimest  truths.  The  natural  evidence  for  the  bein^  and 
perfections  of  God,  arising  from  the  marks  of  design  and  wisdom 
m  the  visible  monuments  of  creation  and  the  wonderful  works 
of  Providence,  was  never  felt  to  be  invalidated  by  the  specious 
exceptions  which  were  made  to  it,  and  never  lost  its  hold  of  the 
pubhc  mind,  even  when  a  sceptical  philosophy  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  practical  character  of  British  intellect,  and  the 
strong  cotnmon-scnse  tendency  of  British  speculation,  which 
have  Sometimes  exposed  us  to  the  insulting  scorn,  and  the  still 
more  insulting  pity,  of  our  continental  neighbours,*  have  served 


*  Covsiii  bimsclf,  in  his  earlier  tvritingB,  seems  to  liAve  tindcrvalncd  British  in- 
teHeet  fiurdy  it  was  the  Frencbinaii,  not  the  philosopher,  that  spoke  IVom  the  diahr, 
when  uddressing  the  ineoiiuoiis  youth  of  Fnuice,  he  thus  commented  ou  the 
iutellectiuti  character  of  England  : — **  L'Anglcterre,  Messieurs,  est  line  lie  assci 
considerable  :  en  Angletcrre  tout  est  insolaire  tont  s'arr^  en  certalnes  limitcs ; 
rien  ne  s*y  dtfveloppe  en  grand.  L'Angletenre  n*est  pas  destitute  d'invention  : 
raais  I'histoire  d^lare  qu'elle  n'a  pas  cette  pnissanoe  de  ffduijralisation  et  de  deduc- 
tion qui  seul  pouseo  unc  iddo,  on  principe  a  son  cntier  d^vclopncmcnt,  ct  en  tire 
tout  ce  quH  renferme."  England  is  an  island,  no  doubt :  but  Uie  sea  which  girds 
her  sluffes  is  the  highway  of  the  world  ;  and  her  old  *  wooden-walls"  liave  serred 
to  keep  open  a  communication  witli  all  nations.  **  L'Anglete&re,  proprement  ditc, 
depuis  quclque  temps,  je  dirals  presque  depuis  un  denn-si^le,  n'a  plus  payd  sa 
part  de  recherches  philosophiques  k  la  dTimation  Europdenne  :  it  n'cst  sorti  de 
I'Angleterre  ancnn  ouvrage  od^bre  en  mfttaphysique.^ — **  On  pent  dire  que 
I'Angleterre  et  TEoosso,  qui  ont  toujours  exercd  une  asscz  faible  mfluence  sur  la 
philosophie  Europ^enne,  ont  cesstf  d  en  avoir  aucune.  Lcs  deux  grandes  nations 
D^iikMopltiques  4e  rEorope  sent  anjoord'hiii  rAUemagne  et  la  France.'*— The 
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a  noble  purpose,  and  saved  us  from  formidable  dangers,  by  keep- 
ing our  eye  steadily  fixed  oh  the  facts  of  nature  and  experience, 
whde  others  wiare  tempted  to  wander  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
metaphysical  abstraction;  aind  the  gefieral  redult  has  be^n,  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  validity  and  value  of  the  evidence  arising 
from  final. causes,  as  that  evidence  has  been  stated  and  illus- 
trated by  the  sagacious  Paley,  the  learned  lectureship  of  Boyle, 
and  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Essavists. 

But  some  recent  indications  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  our  divines,  may  have  beeil  more  deeply  infectied  than 
we  had  previously  suppos^,  with  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion against  the  Natural  Evidence  of  Theology,  which  previous 
philosophical  writings  were  fitted  to  inspire.  It  cannot  be  unsea- 
sonable, therefore,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  interesting  to  ciast  otit 
eye  abroad  over  the  state  and  tendencies  of  Etiropean  thought, 
and  to  inquirfe  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  likely  to  flow — wnat 
the  dangers  with  which  we  tilay  haviB  to  contend — ^what  the 
means  of  defence  which  it  may  be  wise  and  politic  to  prepare. 

In  his  brilliant  lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  V  ictOR 
CotrsiN  has  exhibited  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  progress  of  hil- 
iiian  opinion,  and  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  advances  in  a 
series  of  successive  cycles,  each  cycle  containing  fotir  concentric 
circles: — The  firet  m  order,  is  Sensatibnalisin,  or  the  system 
which  ascribes  all  our  knowledge  to  the  information  derived 
thrbi^h  our  corporeal  organs ;  the  second,  Idealism,  which  erects 
its  loify  superstructure  on  the  phenoinena  and  laws  of  our  me^n- 
tal  consciousness ;  the  third  is  SciePTiciSM,  which  springs  up 
from  the  constant  collision  and  controversy  between  the  two  for- 
mer systems ;  and  the  fourth  is  Mysticism,  which  arises  from  the 
despair  of  reason,  the  religious  instincts  of  nature,  and  the  felt 
want  of  faith,  tn  tracing  the  historical  development  of  human 
thought,  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  shown  to  have  described  this 
cycle  of  systems,  in  the  same  order,  at  each  of  the  great  erias  in 
the  past :  and  he  illustrates  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  India,  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  phuosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  philosophy  of  Modem  Europe — each  hav- 
ing commenced  with  sensationalism,  then  risen  to  idealism,  then 
sunk  into  scepticism,  and  then  sprung  up  into  mysticism.     Not 


richest  morsel  remiiinB : — ^^^Mcssieurg  1  qui  a  ^  le  vainqaenr—qni  a  €i&  le  vaincu 
—4  Waterloo  i  Medaiears,  il  n*y  a  pas  eu  de  vaincus !  (Applaudissemens,)  Nod, 
je  proteete  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas  eu :  les  seuls  vainqueurs  ont  €i6  la  civilisation 
£urop^nne  et  la  diarte.  '{Apptaudistmnens  unanimes  et  prolongts.)" — More  re- 
cently, howerer,  he  has  done  ample  justice,  (as  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy,)  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Scottish  school ;  and  has 
taken  occasidn  to  jpay  a  striking  and  well-mcritod  tribute  to  the  Presbyterian 
system,  which  has  contnbated  so  largely  to  deyelop  our  national  thought. 
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content  with  exhibiting  this  panoramic  view  as  a  generalization 
from  the  lessons  of  history,  he  offers  it  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought — a  deduction  not  resting 
on  historical  data,  although  capable  of  being  verified  by  means 
of  them.  There  is  much  that  is  questionable  in  the  deductive 
method  which  he  adopts  j  but  we  cannot  survey  the  series  of 
tqbleaux  vivans — the  liie^like  pictm'es  which  pass  so  rapidly  b^ 
ibre  us  in  his  brilliant  pages — without  recognizing  many  features 
of  historic  truth,  and  of  deep  human  interest,  in  nis  graphic  de- 
lineations of  successive  systems  of  thought. 

If  Cousin's  theory  be  correct,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion— ^in  what  position  may  we  expect  to  find  Engliand,  and 
Europe  at  large,  in  relation  to  the  grandest  subjects  of  butnan 
thought,  and  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  present  tenden- 
cies of  philosophical  speculation?  Our  place  m  the  chart  13 
easily  determined.  The  sensational  school — origiimtin^  not  with 
Locke,  as  has  been  injuriously  supposed,  but  with  Hobbes,  .and 
his  French  and  English  followers — prevailed  for  a  time  till  it 
yras  all  but  universal,  as  the  creed  of  philosophical  Europe,  (^x- 
qepting  always  the  Scottish  sdiool,)  and  reached  its  ultimate,  and, 
perhaps,  natural  development  in  the  gross  materialism  and  told 
infidelity  of  the  Parisian  Physiologists,  Yet  both  in  this  cou;ntry, 
md  in  France,  the  system  seems  to  be  worn  out  and  effete— 
and  although  Auguste  Comte  at  Paris,  and  John  li(tUl  in  I/opr 
don,  have  produced  works  of  gjreat  power,  in  whiph  the  main 
principles  of  that  system  are  maintained,  there  are  undeniajble 
symptoms  of  a  decided  reaction  in  fevour  of  idealism^  which  n^ay 
beascribed  partly  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy, partly  to  the  kindred  but  different  speculations  of  Kant 
and  his  successors,  and  though  last,  not  least,  to  the  revived 
sti^dy  of  Butler  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  i^  well'  as 
to  his  own  powerful  contributions  to  Ethics  and  Natural  Xhep^ 
logy.  This  reaction*  has  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  public 
the  claims  of  the  two  rival  schools,  and  has  mven  birth  to  a  coa- 
trpyersy  which  may  be  best  studied  in  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Mill  and  Whewell,  and  the  historical  works  of  Lewes  and 
Moreil.  Now,  if  scepticism  and  mysticism  be,  according  to  Gdiir 
sin's  opinion,  the  twin-products  of  such  an  era — the  one  spring- 
ing from  the  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  conflict  and 
controversy,  the  other  from  distrust  of  reason  and  desire  of  faitli, 
we  might  naturally  expect  some  manifestation  of  these  tendeur 
cies  in  the  present  age ;  and  accordindy,  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  both  in  France  and  England,  there  is  a  dis- 
cernible tendency  to  call  in  question,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  natui'al  evidence  for  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  yet,  a 
tendency  on  the  other,  to  spring,  as  if  in  despair  and  by  in- 
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Sirict,  frotri  the  deptlis  of  cloubtj-to  the  rep6s)(>  of  faith,  by  rest- 
iW  solely  either  on  flie  authority  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  infall^ 
biKtyoftheChurtih. 

In  bur  own  country  this  tendency  has  been  exhibited  by  par- 
ties pccupyiog  the  moi^  opposite  extremes  of  speculative  opinion 
on.  questions  of  philosophy.  The  late  Dr.  Ellis  of  Dublin,  stand- 
ing iit  the  extreme  nomt  of  sensationalism,  and  blaming  Lec^ 
liimself  for  having  admitted  reflection  as  one  of  the  inlets  of  our 
fenbwl^ge,  denied  the  possibility  of  religion  Tvithout  revelation, 
and  questioned  the  sufficiency  of  the  natural  evidence  for.  the 
betr/g  and  perfections  of  Gba;  and  now,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irons, 
ofQueetfs  College,  Oxford,  from  the  opposite  standing  point  >i^t 
l&^eitretiie  of  idealism,  mves  forth  a  similar  verdict,  andrepre- 
sehliflbe  argument  of  Pdejr's  Natural  Theology  as  utterly  incori- 
dii'siye.  Scepticism,  in  this  partial  form,  is  the  less  offensive  to 
the  popular  inind,  because  it  is  allied  to  strong  views  of  revealed 
thi'txi,  and  seems  to  do  the  greater  honour  to  Scripture,  by  re- 
moving every  rival  claim ;  and  hence  Morell  regards  it  as  l3ie 
form  in  which  it  is  most  potent  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
A'^imilar  development  of  thought  has  often  been  witnessed,*  but 
one  for  which  tnbre  intelligible  reasons  can  be  assigned,  withm 
the  bipsom  of  the  Eomish  Church.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  not 
a  few  of  her  writers  to  enlarge  on  the  doubtfulness  of  human 
opiriiotL  aiid  the  fallibiKty  of  private  judgment,  on  purpose  to 
rtdoncile  men  to  the  plan  of  taking  their  religion  on  trustj  aiid 
submitting  to  the  teaching  of  an  infallible  guide ;  and  in  the 
writii^gs  of  Huet,*  Lammennais,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  occasion- 
ally,^ msb,  in  those  of  the  profound  and  exalted  Pascal,  we  find 
abundant  traces  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  sceptico- 
dogmatic  genius  of  the  system. 

We  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this 
**  s&n  of  the  times,'*  had  there  been  no  other  indication  of  such  b 
tendtocy  than  the  appearance  of  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Iiims. 
B6£  we  find  frequent  references,  in  recent  works,  to  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  natural  evidence  of  theo- 
logy, and  the  relation  of  science  to  sacred  truth,  as  prevailing^  in 
some  portions  of  the  Church,  and  even  at  our  most  ancient  and 
venerable^  seats  of  learning,  which  we  cannot  help  deploring  as 
an'  inauspicious  omen  of  future  evil.  That  the  study  t)f  the  ^iy- 
"tSicdl  sciences,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  promoted,  has 
beerl"  discountenanced  and  repressed  at  Oxford,  and  that  some  of 


•  •  ^  X«a«^  de  la  Fo\blei$e  dt  V^tprk.  humaiae,  .  Abb<S  Latnitiennaia  on  MigiouM  Jn- 
difertnice.  See  also  Alf^zel,  referred  tp  hy  ^ir  James  MackiDtosIi,  pi8sertatioD,i^M- 
fyClapadia  Oiitanhica,  A26.  >'   *•  •         '  i' 
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our  ablest  teachers  there  have,  in  consequence,  been  left  tp  ^hp 
weary  task  of  lecturing  to  a  mere  handful  of  students,  while  the 
shelves  of  the  Bodleian  have  been  diligently  ransacJbed  for  jthe 
pnisty  records  of  Mediaeval  times,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  loudly 
proclaimed,  and  nevev,  so  far  as  we  have  hea]|^d|  satisf^^ctoGrily 
explained.     What  a  striking  contrast  between  the  blind  policy 
which  is  thus  pursued  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Protestant  Ghurci)^ 
and  the  wakeful,  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  Popish  Bishop,  who, 
looking  abroad  over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  discerning  well  the 
tendencies  of  a  restless  and  inquisitive  spmt  of  inquiry,  so  fi^r 
from  seeking  to  check,  would  ratner  plaqe  liimself  at  the  head  q^ 
the  movement,  so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  guide  its  onwa^ 
prqgress,  and  interfere  with  effect  when  interference  might  l^ 
required,     We  know  few  thin^s^  more  instriictive,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Church  of  England,  more  humiliating,  than  the  con-^ 
trast  between  the  jseal  for  science  displayed  by  the  accomplisfied 
Wiseman,  and  the  jealousy  of  it  which  is  cherished  at;  Oxford. 
Which   is  the  wiser,  futurity  will  speedily  show.     Meanwhile, 
let  the  Church  be  warned,  that  in  such  an  age  science  canuQt 
be  neglected  with  impunity ;  it  has  often  been  Teagned  with  infr- 
delity ;  it  seems  now  to  be  adopted  by  Popery.     "  I  cannot  here 
refrain,"  says  Bishop  Wiseman,  from  expressing  a  wish  that  fli^ 
^tudy  of  geology  may  soon  enter  into  the  course  of  education,  33 
completely  as  the  other  physical  sciences."     "  To  those  who  know 
the  better  spirit  which  is  now  fermenting  in  the  warm  blood  qf 
many  among  the  youth  of  France ;  who  are  apprized  of  the  genial 
^4our  of  true  patriotism  which  cheers  them  on  in  the  holy  desire 
to  blot  the  stain  from  their  country's  'scutcheon,  and  to  r^ise  her 
as  much  by  the  new  glory  she  shall  shed  around  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  she  has  been  shamed  by  her  former  enmity  to  it ;  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sacred  league  tacitly  existing, 
amofig  manyy  to  devote  their  various  and  superior  accomplishmenj;^ 
and  siibilities  to  the  defence,  the  illustration,  and  the  triumph  of 
religion,  und^r  tJie  secure  guidance  of  the  Church  whicli  thw 
obey ;  to  such  as  know  these  things,  the  authorities  I  have  quoted 
j^  out  small  manifestations  of  a  widely-extended  feeling ;  inerp 
leavej^  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  to  show  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  which  their  depths  enclose.    And 
surely  it  must  be  gratifying  thus  to  see  a  science,  formerly  classed, 
ajad  not  perhaps  unjustly,  among  the  most  pernicious  to  youth, 
once  more  become  her  handmaid ;  to  see  her  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  wandering  from  theory  to  theory,  or  rather,  from  vision 
to  vision,  return  once  more  to  the  home  where  she  was  bom,  and 
to  the  altar  at  which  she  made  her  first  simple  oflerings;  ho 
longer,  as  she  first  went  forth,  a  wilfiil,  dreamy,  empty-handed 
child,  but  with  a  matronly  dignity,  and  a  priest-like  step,  and  a 
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bosom  ftillof  well-earned  gifts,  to  pile  upon  its 'sacred  hearth. 
For  it  was  relljg^oi^  which  gave  geology  birth^  and  to  tlie  sanctuary 
she  hath  once  more  returned  " 

That  v^  different  views  from  these  prevail  at  the  English 
Universities,  and  that  they  threaten  to  afltect  injuriously  not  only 
the  progress  of  physical  inquiry,  but  the  natural  evidence  of 
theologj^  itseli^  appears  from  th^  frequent  complamts  and  warn- 
ings which  have  been  recentlj  emitted  by  some  of  our'  most  pro^ 
found  and  accomplished  wnters.  Thus  Mr.  iSedgwick,  in  his 
Discourse  cm  the  Studies  of  the  University,  refers  to  the  preva*- 
lence  of  such  views — '^  How  any  believer  can  deny  the  reality  of 
a  natural  religion  when  he  reads  those  passaffes  in  the  Bibl&> 
where  its  power  is  so  enaphatically  acknowledged,  is  more  than  1 
can  understand.  Yet  i  have  myself  heard  it  asserted  within 
thesQ  very  walls,  that  there  is  no  religion  of  nature,  and 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  attribute?  of  God  or  even  of 
his  existence,  independently  of  revelation,  The  assertion  is,  j 
think,  mischievous,  because  I  believe  it  untrue :  and  by  truth 
only  can  a  God  of  Truth  be  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
mon  be  served.^  And  so  Professor  Baden  Powell  of  Oriel,  address- 
ing himself  to  this  state  of  feeling,  observes  :  "  If  there  be  those 
who  feel  a  disposition  to  undervalue  inductive  inquiry, — ^who  are 
indiued  to  disparago  physicd  invQsdfi^tion,  and  declaim  against 
the  inference  of  experience  and  analog,  and  the  presumption 
of  reasonings  grounded  on  the  uniformity  of  natural  causes  ;  let 
such  persons  be  persuaded  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  learn  cau- 
tion, &om  the  consideration  that,  ip  any  censure  cast  upon  such 
trains  of  inquiry,  and  such  principles  of  rational  speculation,  they 
are,  in  fact,  casting  censure  on  the  very  elements  of  the  great 
argument  gf  natural  theology.  Let  tneni  recollect  how  inti- 
mately the  one  is  wound  up  in  the  very  texture  of  the  other  j 
and  avoid  fho  reproach  not  U»i6  of  inconsistency  than  of  ignorance, 
not  less  of  irreligion  than  of  folly,  which  must  attach  to  those  who>^ 
under  the  plea  of  defending  ipeligion,  would  thus  sap  the  very 
.foundations  of  its  evidences/ 

Similar  testimcmies  mi^t  b^  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mill^ 
Babbage,  and  others ;  but  this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  Mr.  IronS; 
himself  a  member  of  Queen^s  College,  and  a  minister  of  th^ 
Church  of  England,  has  come  forward  with  a  frank  and  full 
exposition  of  his  views  "  on  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes." 

To  this  work  Professor  Powell  refers^*  as  the  most  systematic 
statement  of  the  views  which  have  obtamed  currency  at  Oxford  : 

*  The  Coimexion  of  Natanil  «iid  Diyine  Truth.  By  Key.  Baden  Powell 
Pret  xu 
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iand  in]sabjecting  It  to  a  little  wholesome  criticism;  we  are  anxion^^ 
at  the  outset;  that  the  true  state  of  the  question  ahonld  be  dearl  j 
understood.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  ^<^  that  revelation 
was  vouchsafed  at  the  commencement  of  our  race :  for  every  be- 
liever in  the  inspired  writinfi;s  of  Moses  must  hold  that;  histori- 
cally, revelation  preceded  discovery,  and  that  the  world  has  n^ver 
been  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  could  be  shown  Cr  tested  by 
expenence,  whetner;  by  his  unaided  powerS;  man  could  have 
risen  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  On  this  point;  there 
is  no  question;  and  no  room  for  debate  among  Clumians:  they 
believe  that  there  was  a  primevsd  revelation  to  our  first  parents 
in  EdeU;  and  that  the  revelation  might  be  transmitted;  more  or 
less  pm*e  and  entire;  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to  subse- 
quent generations ;  they  ainit  that  the  mere  fact  of  His  personal 
converse  with  them^  must  have  served  to  make  known  His  glo-^ 
rious  being;  while  it  was  mainly  designed  to  reveal,  not  such 
truths  as  nature  might  have  taught,  but  other  truths;  whidjy  des- 
ponding on  the  mere  sovereign  will  and  good  pleasure  of  ^Goel^ 
could  not  have  been  deduced  from  any  natural  mdicaticm :  such 
as  the  terms  on  which  the  continuance  of  life  should  depend  in  a 
state  of  innocency;  and  again  the  terms  on  w^hich  the  fi>r^ted 
life  might  be  restored  under  the  covenant  of  grace.  Bnt  the 
question  iS; — ^Whether  we  can  or  can  not  adduce  from  natural 
phenomena;  valid  evidence  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  iSodi— ^ 
whether  the  viable  monuments  of  creation  aid  or  did  not  exhiUt 
to  them;  and  by  consequence  to  us  also,  imdeniable  proofe  of  HIi 
eternal  power  and  Groahead;  and  whether  with  or  without  reve- 
lation; tnese  manifestations  may  or  may  not  be  referred  to  for  the 
purposes  of  theology. 

By  natural  themogy  we  mean;  not  truths  which  men  did  9Kh 
tualjy  excoptate  for  themselves  by  their  own  unaided  reasov^ 
prior  to  any  supernatural  communication — for  as  Chriistians,  wid 
oelleve  that;  historically,  revelation  was  coeval  with  the  or^inof 
our  race:  but  truths  which  have  a  real  and  valid  evidence,  de^ 
rivable  from  natural  sources,  and  applicable  to  their  establisli^ 
ment  and  illustration.  It  is  obviously  unfair^  in  conducting  this 
discussion  among  Christian  men,  to  use  the  term  natural  theo- 
logy in  any  other  sense ;  or  to  impose  upon  us  the  task  of  defend- 
ing a  position  which  we  never  held,  by  saying  as  Mr.  Irons  does, 
that  *'  such  a  knowledge  of  God  and  truth  as  mav  be  gained^ 
apart  fr6m  Christianity,  by  the  guesses  of  enlightened  conscience 
or  by  the  help  of  traditional  revelation,  and  those  traces  of  primi- 
tive truth  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  cannot  properly  be 
called  "  natural."  We  never  undertook,  nor  could  we  consist- 
ently with  our  belief  in  Scripture  attempt,  to  show  that  a  know- 
ledge of  God  was  actually  acquired  from  the  contemplation  of 
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nature,  without  the  aid  of  direct  revelation,  or  its  indirect  in- 
fliiencf  as  conveyed  by  tradition ;  but  we  hold  that  a  real  aiid 
valid  evidence  exists  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  that  the  conclu-r 
sions  of  theology  rest  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  any  other  natural 
truths  wluch  depend  on  Inductive  Evidence.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  this,  as  in  every. other  instance,  to  fonn  a  correct 
and  definite  idea  of  the  "  status  questionisj^ — for  the  validity  of 
the  natural  evidence  for  tlie  being  and  perfections  of  God  may  be 
roost  consistently  maintained  by  one  who  agrees,  nevertheless^ 
w|th  Ellis,  and  Leland,  and  Halliburton,  in  admitting  the  imper- 
fection and  insufficiency  of  natural  theology,  as  well  as  the  histo« 
rical- priority  of  revelation. 

Mx.  Irons,  who  has  favoured  us  with  his  views  on  the  "Whole 
Doctrine  of  Final  Causes,"  is  an  alumnus  of  Queen's  College^ 
Oidbrd,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.     He  seems  t6 
be  a  man  of  varied  accomplisliments,  and  had  the  permission  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Burton  to  dedicate  his  Dissertation  to  Itim. 
His  style  is  often  rhetorical,  sometimes  impassioned,  while  if  de- 
generates occasionally  into  humorous  sallies,  somewhat  too  broad 
ror  a  grave  metaphysical  treatise :  his  religious  views  seem  to  be 
serious  and  earnest,  but  associated  with  certain  High  Church,  if 
not  Tractarian  leanings,  which  lead  him  to  speak  of  "  the  guilty 
extravagances  of  sectarian  folly"  as  "  the  ghastly  activities  of  some 
exulting  maniac," — of  "  the  scattered  tribes  of  fci-ael  as  apostate  or 
rebellious,"  and  of  the  "  Church  of  this  long  exalted  land"  as  "  Ju- 
dali  remaining  faithful  with  her  God," — and  the  danger  resulting 
from  the  modern  tendency  to  "  individualize  Christianity,  thereby 
making  individuals  every  thing  and  the  Church  nothing."   These,' 
and  similar  remarks,  combined  with  those  in  which  he  speaks 
approvingly  of  Mr.  Newman's  project  for  the  restoration  of  Cnore- 
piSGopi  seem  to  indicate  a  sympathy  in  theauthor^s  mind  with  the 
spirit  of  the'late  Oxford  movement.  Friendly  as  he  is,  however,  to 
tne  dignity  of  his  Apostolic  Churcli,  he  seems  to  have  a  deep  in-  ■ 
terest  in  tlie  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  is  favourably  distingmshed 
from  some  others  by  his  frank  disavowal  of  all  desire  either  to 
resfxain  tlie  education  of  tlie  common  people  or  to  limit  the  phi- 
losophical studies  of  their  future  pastors,  smce  he  not  only  repre- 
sents the  decay  of  learning  as  "  a  fatal  loss"  to  the  Church,  but 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  plainest  Christian  duty  to  instruct  the  un- 
informed, and  alleviate,  so  iar  as  our  power  extends,  the  curse  of 
Ignorance  which  afflicts  mankind." 

These  are  enlightened  and  liberal  views:     They  show  that 
Mr.  Irons,  however  wedded  to  the  Church  of  England,  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  proscribe  philosophy,  ordiscour-, 
age  education,  and  tliat  he  is  alive  to  the  peculiar  dan^r  arising, . 
in  the  present  timers,  from  the  patronage  of  science  oy. Popish. 

v.  L.  VH.      NO.  XIlI.  B 
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«ftd  hifidel  partizans.  We  wish  that  we  could  speak  of  his  own 
06ntiibution  to  the  education  of  the  public  mind  with  unqualified 
afyprobation ;  but  believing,  as  wo  do,  that  it  is  defective  in  its 
argument,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  we  deem  it  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  vindicate  the  evidence  of 
dcH^n  from  the  exceptions  which  he  has  raised  against  it. 

The  general  object  of  his  Dissertation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
words: — 

"  A  lo^ig  consideration  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  and 
of  that  natural  theology  of  which  it  is  the  declared  basis,  has  led  to  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  establish.  I  have  become 
deeply  persuaded  that  Revelation  must  be  defended  on  far  higher 
grounds  than  those  which  are  usually  taken.  My  design j  therefore, 
S,  to  set  forth,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  though  Atheism  is  an  im- 
possibiUty,  and  irreligion  misery,  yet  that  man,  by  his  unassisted 
natural  powers,  could  never  have  certainly  determined  any  one  IruUx 
ef  theology  or  religion.  I  would  have  the  Deist  lefk  to  his  own 
Ideological  resouixses,  that  the  futility  of  his  attempts  might  show  him 
ibe  necessity  of  Revelation.  I  would  prove  that  a  strictly  natural 
theology  is  unattainable :  so  that  all  men  who  feel  that  some  theology 
is  indispensable  may  be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 
Revelation." 

Such  being  the  avowed  object  of  his  Dissertation,  he  states 
and  answers  the  question  thus  : — 

.  "  The  question  with  me  is, — Could  this  conclusion  ('  that  there  is 
design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it,')  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  natural  faculties  of  man  ?  Is  there  such  a  force  in  what  are 
called  the  *  Evidences  of  Design'  as  to  compel  a  fair  reasoner  to 
acquiesce  in  the  being  of  a  God  on  natural  principles  ?  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  there  is  not." — "  I  am  as 
sure  as  any  one  can  he  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  de- 
sign in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it.  But  I  dispute  the 
Tiili^ty  of  this  argument,  (Paley's.)  Can  the  natural  theolt^an,.  oa 
natm^  grounds,  certainly  prove  that  there  is  design  ?  We  may  safely 
defy  him  to  the  trial.  Let  him  look  about  into  nature :  he  will  find  thou- 
saods  of  facts  which  demonsti-ate  undeniably  the  mutual  ^  adaptation' 
and  ^  fitness'  of  various  things  to  one  another ;  but  few  persons  will 
be  apt  to  allow  that  ^  adaptation'  and  '  design'  are  synonymous  words." 
-*-"  Indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  design  should  ever  be  certainly  kndwn, 
however  acutely  it  niay  be  guessed  at,  miless  the  Designer  himself 
revealed  it  An  '  argument  from  design'  depends  upon  an  a  jTrtori  as- 
wjmptlon  of  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  mind  of  th^  I^mgneitJ* 
^  ft  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  *  a  creature  of  a  d»y  lo  trace  out  the 
deftlgAs  of  f&e  Btentetl  I  t6  eomprehenci  the  plains  of  the  Ineon^pre- 
henwlrfer 
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Afid,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  the  author  ventutes  to 
characterize  it  in  such  terms  as  these :— ^^  This  fallacious  wrgon 
ment ;" — "  a  verbal  sophism ;" — **  wholly  untenable  as  an  argi^ 
ment;" — "the  fictitious  argument  fi'om  design," — ^^  the  pre- 
tended theology  of  the  doctors  of  design."  And  he  tells  tis.— 
*^  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  as  plain  as  truth  can  be  made,  tn^t 
the  whole  '  Argument  from  Design*  is  a  fallacy." — "  From  which 
it  is  easy  to  gather  this  inference,  that  natural  theology,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  this  argument,  is  a  groundless  speculation." 
.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  Mr*  Irons  utterly  discards 
the  study  of  final  causes — ^for  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the 
subject  which  may  claim  our  attention  for  a  little  ere  we  bring 
our  remarks  to  a  close  :  but  meanwhile,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pause  and  express  our  wonder  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,^  or  indeed  of  any  (christian  denomination,  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  in  such  terms  as  we 
have  Quoted,  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  which  far  more  than  any 
other  nas  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  Being  and  Perfec* 
tions  of  God.  Mr.  Irons  must  be  sensible  that  he  has  undertaken 
a  very  grave  responsibility ;  and  we  should  think  that  he  c^ 
hardly  fail  to  have  some  misgivings,  when  he  reflects,  that  he  is 
opposing  the  all  but  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Christiaifi  Church. 
Was  it  that  scepticism,  however  willing,  had  proved  too  weaktiJ 
achieve  the  victory  for  herself,  that  the  alumnus  of  Queers  Col- 
lege put  on  his  armour  to  do  battle  with  Paley  ?  He  seems  to 
have  anticipated  our  question  :  "  Some  Christians,"  he  sayi^ 
"  may  be  alarmed  at  an  attack  on  natural  religion :  but  this  I 
cannot  but  attribute  to  very  partial  views  of  the  subject.  I  would 
at  once  anticipate  an  objection  which  will  be  raised  by  many- 
Why  should  we  attempt  to  make  men  dissatisfied  with  any  argu- 
ments which  prove,  or  seem  to  prove,  truths,  and  especially  truths 
of  such  importance  as  those  of  theology?  To  which  I  answer:. 
That  if  there  were  not,  as  there  are,  many  other  reasons,  this  ii 
sufficient,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  en- 
listing error  in  the  service  of  truth."  He  was  aware,  then,  that* 
he  was  making  "  an  attack  on  natural  religion" — an  attack  which 
might  alarm  some  Christians,  and  even  make  men  dissatisfied 
with  certain  arguments  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truths  of  theo-* 
logy :  and  yet  he  perseveres,  because  believing  the  argument  from 
design  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  he  thinks  that  the  truth  cannot 
require  such  service.  In  a  matter  of  such  solemn  interest,  a  mi* 
nister  of  religion  must  have  weighty  reasons,  indeed,  to  war- 
rant him  in  making  such  an  attacK.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
what  arguments  Mr.  L*ons  has  advanced,  and  whether  he  haa 
really  succeeded  in  overthrowing  a  proof  which  satisfied  the 
minds  of  Newton  and  Butler,  Tilfotson  and  Paley. 
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}  After  an  Introduction  on  the  character  of  Modern  Deism,  and 
all  exordium,  developing  the  nature  of  his  argument,  he  offers  tiio 
following  precis  or  outhne  of  his  plan  : 

I.  (1)  ^'  I  shall  first  consider  the  question  of  causation  generally  and 
critically,  that  I  may  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  true  idea  of  a  causu. 
This  will  lead  to  a  decision  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect. 

"  (2)  And  as  it  is  plain  that  no  principles  can  be  a  good  basis  for 
theological  science,  which  are  inconsistent  with  practical  religion,  that 
.doctrine  of  causation  which  'will  be  at  this  point  established,  will  be 
applied  to  morals,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  free  agency  of  man. 

*'  (^)  ^®  shall  open  the  consideration  of  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Finial  Causes,  by  comparing  it  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Siune 
nfune. 

*'  II.  The  second  part  of  this  dissertation  will  be  occupied  by  the 
e^M^mination. 

f  (1)  Of  the  theological  argument  from  Final  Causes:  in  order  to 
show  its  fallacy :  "^ 

.  "(2)  Of  the  argument  a  posteriori  (which  is  frequaitly  confounded 
with  the  arguments  from  '  Final  Causes,')  and 

^  "  (3)  Of  the  argument  a  priori^  in  order  to  ascertain  their  precise 
value:  the  former  of  which,  as  being  the  more  popular,  will  occwpy 
the  larger  share  of  our  attention.  : 

"  IIL  In  the  third  part  I  shall  endeavour 

"  (1,  2)  To  establish  the  theological  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  on 
the  more  accurate  principles  of  the  ancients ;  and  show  the  legitimate 
lise  of  the  modern  doctrine  ;  and 

"  (3)  I  shall,  finally,  vindicate  the  position  that  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of  reason  *  spiritually  discerned/ 
i£.^  not  cognizable  by  sense." 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  his  scheme.  It  is  inipossible  for 
us,  withiu  our  assigned  limits,  to  examine  and  expose  everything 
in  his. reasonings  that  might  be  worthy  of  critical  animadversion. 
We  cannot  enlarge  on  his  general  views  of  causation,  further  than 
by  stating,  that  wdiile,  in  our  opinion,  he  misapprehends  the 
theoiy  of  Hume  and  Brown,  he  offers  the  foUowmg  definition  of 
his  own  :  ^'  The  simplest  idea  of  a  cause  is  that  which  of  itself 
Hiakes  anything  begin  to  be" — ^but  as  a  mere  instrument  can 
never  do  so,  all  mere  physical  or  material  agencies  are  excluded, 
and  "  the  right  and  complete  definition  of  a  cause  is  a  living  being 
which  has  a  power  of  sj)ontaneous  action,  that  is  to  say,  an  intel- 
ligence." We  can  only  indicate  the  wide  difference  which  siiT>- 
sists  between  this  view  and  that  of  the  Westminster  Divides, 
who,  far  from  evincing  the  slightest  jealousy  of  second  c^uscis, 
expressly  acknowledge  their  o]>eration,  and  seek  only  to  suboriTf- 
nate  tliem  to  the  Supreme.     "  He  ordereth  things  to  fiilf  oiit 
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according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes^  either  liecessarily,  ^^^h^y 
or  contingently.'*  He,  in  his  ordinary  providerice,  maketh  pse 
of  means,  yet  is  free  to  work  without,  above,  and  against 'fM^, 
at  His  pleasure.  "  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the,  most  Iroly 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  wiat>- 
soever  comes  to  pass ;  yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  thia  authdt 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is 
the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  takeii  away,  but 
rather  established." — (Westminster  Confession^  cap.  V.)  Not 
can  we  advert  to  his  theory  of  moral  causation,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  on  mind,  in  which,  founding  on  his  pfefviotts 
conclusion,  that  "  an  Intelligence  is  the  only  cause  ol*  actSon^!' 
lie  denies  that  a  Motive  can  in  any  correct  sense  be  te^rtii'ecl 
a,  cause,  and  concludes — "  I  am  myself  my  own  Motive,  'die 
cause  of  my  own  actions."  But  we  must  confine  otirsMves'  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  to  the  exposition  of  which  'thfese4ncii% 
general  speculations  are  introductory;  and  examine  tHe  rfeasous 
which  he  assigns  for  objecting  to  the  popular  argument  frojAcI^ 
sign  in  connexion  with  his  peculiar  theory  as  to  the  right  appli- 
cation and  legitimate  use  of  "facts  of  fitness." 

.  In  discussing  the  popular  argument,  as  stated  by  Paley,  Mr. 
Irons  avails  himself  of  most  of  the  objections  which  have  beeji 
urged  by  sceptics  against  the  validity  of  the  proof.  He  objects 
to  the  argument  from  design,  as  "  not  a  correct  a  posteriori  pro- 
cess ^"  and,  while  he  admits  that  design  does  exist  in  nature,  an^ 
that  God  is  the  author  of  it,  he  maintains  that  this  design  oanncit 
be  discerned  until  God  is  revealed  or  otherwise  proved ;  that  the 
argument  presupposes  a  prior  knowledge  of  His  purposes  ftnfl 
ends  ;  and  that  "  the  believer  in  revelation  alone  has  any  ri^it 
to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  design."  He  attempts  to  show  that 
"the  facts  of  fitness,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  db  not 
aflford  of  themselves  a  valid  jproof,  although,  with  the  aid  of  re^HEj- 
latioh,  they  maybe  useful  illustrations,  of  theology;  dhd'fdt'^tps 
end  he  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  inciu'aWe  deifefc^ 
of  the  argument.  He  insists^  first  of  all,  thiat  the  words' idesrgh 
and  designer  are  like  cause  and  efifect,  i'elatfve  tervhk  j'  ahd  tfife 
consideration  leads  him  "at  once  to  suspefct  Paley's  argntnfenf  tb 
tea  mere  asswrnpfiow,  a  bare-faced  petitio princ^iiJ^  He  se<rt?fe 
.t9  be  aware,  indeed,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  sWctljr 
syllogistic  form,  without  so  much  as  the  appeataitce  6f  anythfrfg 
like  pegging  the  question,  and  that  there  may  thereford  be  "  a 
fair  and  unanswerable  a  posteiibri  argument,  btit  one,  asf.'lre 
thinks;  of  little  use  to  the  natural  theologian.  He  states  it  thuS, 
premising,  however,  his  previous  conclusion,  that  "  by  tire  word 
(j^ufe  js  meant  an  intelligencp.'*  * 
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^^  Whatever  begins  to  be  has  a  cause. 

Certain  objects  in  nature  begin  to  be,  («.^.,  the  buds 
and  leav^  of  the  garden  and  the  forest  in  spring) 
Therefore,  they  have  a  cause." 

^*  There  is  no  petitio  principii  here,"  he  says.  Is  there  more  or 
less  appearance  of  it  in  the  syllogism  of  Archbishop  Whately — 

"  Whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  had  an  intelligent  author. 
The  world  exhibits  marks  of  design. 
Therefore,  the  world  had  an  intelligent  author." 

But  apart  from  this  formal  objection,  he  insists  that  obdek 
does  not  necessarily  imply  choice,  nor  adaptation  design,  and  he 
refers  to  "  the  order  of  basaltic  pillars,  seeming  at  times  to  rival 
that  of  human  architecture."  Whether  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  structure  observable  in  these  and  many  other  natm'al  objects 
XneLj  not  indicate  design,  as  well  as  the  adaptations  of  animal  life. 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  at  present  discuss.  We  shall 
onlv  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  showing  what 
ends  are  served  in  the  former  as  we  have  in  the  latter  class  of 
cases ;  and  that,  while  we  believe  all  nature  to  be  pervaded  by 
design,  we  should  not  select  basaltic  pillars,  or  crystallized 
minerals,  as  a  proof  of  it,  simply  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  these  wonderful  productions  is  comparatively  imperfect. 
Put  unexplained  phenomena  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  wise 
ends,  although  they  have  not  been  discovered,  on  the  strength  of 
the  superabundant  evidence  which  evinces  design  in  other  cases 
better  understood.  Mr.  Irons  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that,  in  former 
times,  certain  stones, exhibiting  a  regularstructureandsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  parts,  were  tnumphantly  referred  to  by  infidels  as 
rivalhng  the  forms  of  organized  being;  and  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress oiscience  has  conclusively  annihilated  the  objection  founded 
on  these  stones,  by  showing  that  they  w^ere  neither  more  nor  lesai 
than  FOSSIL  remains  ! — animal  structures  retaining  legible  traces 
of  the  original  conformation  even  in  the  petrified  state.  In  addi« 
tion  to  these  arguments,  he  founds  on  the  existence  of  evil,  as  an 
unanswerable  objection,  on  mere  natural  principles,  to  the  doc- 
trine which  affirms  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  The 
boundlesspower  of  God  being  assumed,  it  is  held  that  "  we  must 
inipeach  EGs  goodness  if  but  one  solitary  evil  be  found  in  His  do- 
minions." Mr.  Irons  believes  that  Christianity  solves  that  great 
piysterjr ;  but  is  it  by  disproving  the  existence  of  evil  ?  and  if 
not,  is  it  by  denying  either  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  God  I 
Is  it  not  rather  by  snowing  us  that  there  may  be  ends  of  which, 
with  or  without  a  revelation,  man's  reason  is  not  competent  to 
judge,  and  by  teaching  us  humbly  and  meekly  to  bow  before  Him 
whose  ways  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  ? 

But  Mr.  Irons,  while  he  objects  to  the  popular  argument  from 
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design,  as  stated  by  Paley,  has  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own  as 
to  the  right  application  of  final  causes.  He  objects,  indeed,  to 
the  phrase,  and  with  his  views  of  causation,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should ;  but,  understanding  it  as  meaning  merely  the 
final  reason  or  ultimate  intention  of  things,  or  the  end  or  purpose 
which  anything  answers,  he  does  not  object  to  the  investigatioii 
of  final  causes  in  this  sense,  but  only  to  the  theological  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  final  causes  was  essentially  different  from 
the  modem. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients  was  not  an  immediate  deduction  from 
the  law  of  efficient  causation,  as  the  modern  doctrine  is  said  to  be. 
It  was  simply  an  abstract  statement  concerning  certain  facts  of  nature. 
They  believed  it  to  be  man's  duty  to  conform  to  nature,  and  they  there^ 
fore  inquired  into  the  facts  of  nature.  But  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  any  farther  theoretical  inferences.  The  modems,  on  th< 
contrary,  build  up  a  doctrine  wholly  on  inferences.  The  ancienti 
argued  to  nature,  and  then  they  stopped ;  the  modems  there  take  it 
up,  and  argue  from  nature  to  something  beyond  it." — "  The  ancieni 
doctrine  of  final  causes  was  founded  on  a  simple  inquiry  into  the  ulti^ 
mate  tendencies  of  things.  The  whole  process  was  an  examination  of 
facts,  and  a  statement  of  the  result.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  words,  a  scientific  doctrine.  It  admitted  of  proof  in  the  same 
^lanner  as  any  physical  truths  admit  of  it.  A  ball  on  an  incline^ 
plane  has  a  tendency  to  roll  down.  Man,  in  every  gradation  of  savage 
or  civilized  life,  has  a  tendency  to  society.  The  facts  are  before  our 
eyes ;  we  cannot  dispute  them.  The  modem  doctrine  of  final  causes 
is  of  a  very  different  character.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  of  an 
inductive  kind,  it  is  wholly  hypothetical." — "  The  old  philosophy 
argued  to  final  causes;  the  modern /rom  them  to  something  beyond 
them ;  so  that  the  modem  argument  appears  to  be — what  the  ancient 
was  not — an  inference  from  an  effect  to  a  cause." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Irons  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  speculations  on  this  subject^ 
No  doubt  instances  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  and  other  writers, 
of  arguments  whose  only  object  is  to  point  out  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  terrestial  arrangements  without  any  reference  to  the 
proof  which  they  afford  of  a  higher  power;  but  similar  instances 
may  be  found  in  modem  authors,  who  often  employ  the  principle 
of  design  as  a  guide  in  inductive  inquiry,  while  they  overlook  or 
neglect  its  theological  application.  In  the  writings  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  argument  trom  final  causes  to  a  Supreme  Intelli*' 
gence,  is  often  beautifully  stated  and  powerfully  enforced.  Mr. 
Irons  himself  admits  that  there  is  something  like  it  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia ;  and  Professor  Sedgwick  aflSrms  that  "  The  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God  derived  from  final  causes,  is  as  well 
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stated  ill  the  Conversations  of  Socrates  as  in  the  Natural  Theology 
of  Paley."  We  might  refer  also  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
<rf  Cicero  ;  but  it  is  wie  less  necessary,  since  our  author's  argu- 
ment amounts  to  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  ago  stated  by 
ijioyle  and  afterwards  by  Stewart  5  viz.,  "  That  there  are  two: 
ways  of  reasoning  fix)m  the  final  causes  of  natural  things  that- 
ought  not  to  be  confounded ;  for  sometimes  from  the  uses  of 
things  men  draw  arguments  that  relate  to  the  Author  of  Nature,- 
and  the  general  ends  He  is  supposed  to  have  intended  in  things 
corporeal ;  and  sometimes  upon  the  su})posed  ends  of  things^ 
xnen  ground  arguments,  both  affirmative  and  negative,  about  the 
pecuhar  nature. of  the  things  themselves."  In  other  words,  "  The 
study  of  final  causes  may  be  considered  in  two  different  points  pf 
view,  first,  as  subservient  to  the  evidences  of  natural  ireligion  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  guide  and  auxiliary  in  the  investigatioa  of 
physical  laws."  The  latter  may  have  been  mainly  the  use  ipade 
of  it  by  Aristotle,  whose  religious  sentiments  seem  to  have  beeu 
weak  and  wavering ;  the  former  was  exemplified  both  by  Socrafcea 
and  Plato,  and  the  two,  although  different,  are  by  no  meana 
opposite  or  contradictory ;  the  physical  serves  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  physico-theological.  It  is  quite  possible  to  assume 
the  principle  of  design,  and  to  use  it  as  a  clue  to  further  discoveries, 
as  Aristotle  did,  when  founding  on  the  axiom  that  "  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,"  he  inferred  from  the  manifest  indications  afford^ 
ed  by  the  adaptation  of  the  sexes  to  one  another,  and  other  coUa? 
teral  considerations,  that  "  the  tendency  of  man's  nature  is  to 
society."  This  is  one  legitimate  use  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
but  it  does  not  conflict  with,  nor  should  it  supersede,  the  applica-^ 
tion  of  the  same  "  facts  of  fitness"  as  proofs  of  a  designing  mind^ 
.  Mr.  Irons  lays  much  stress  on  the  difference  subsisting  oetwixt 
two  branches  of  the  a  posteriori  argument,  the  one  of  which  rests 
on  the  idea  of  efficient,  the  other  on  that  of  final  causes.  There 
is  a  difference,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  has  been  too  often 
overlooked,  between  these  two  lines  of  proof,  the  one  proceeding 
on  the  general  axiom  of  causation,  that  whatever  begins  to  be  tnu^ 
have  a  cause  ;  the  other  on  the  more  special  axiom  that  adapta« 
tioiis  indicating  design  in  the  works  of  nature  imply  the  existence 
of  ^n  Intelligent  Author.  There  is  the  same  ditterence  between 
these  two  lines  of  proof,  as  there  is  between  the  general  law  of 
causality  and  the  special  form  of  that  law  which  is  founded  on  in 
the  theory  of  force  or  motion  ;  but  both  are  legitimate,  and  each 
is  useful  for  its  own  purpose  and  in  its  proper  place.  The  moco 
general  law  of  efficient  causation  is  presupposed  or  subsumed  as 
an  axiom  without  which  the  proof  were  impossible ;  while  ih^ 
more  special  law  of  intelligent  and  voluntary  causation  is  tho 
proiimate  groundwork  of  theology.    Mr.  Irons  notouly  warfci 
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the  distinction  between  the  two,  but  distinguishes  the  argument 
of  final  causes  from  the  argument  a  posteriori,  (as  if  both  weri 
not  a  posteriori,  if  either  be,)  understanding  by  the  lattfer  the ' 
ai^ument  founded  on  efficient  as  contradistinguished  from  ^pttA 
causes.  He  tells  us,  "  It  is  now  concluded,  1st,  That  the  stfgtt- 
Hient  from  final  causes  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  does  fiotre^Jt 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  causation  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  of  sound  argument,  and  is  clearly  a  nie^e  petitioprin^ 
cipii.  2dly,  That  the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  being  of  God*, 
is  sound  iand  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  indeed  inevitablj^  results 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  causation ;  but  this  argument  will  not 
teach  us  anything  of  the  character  of  the  Deity."  Now,  itistead 
of  pitting  these  two  lines  of  proof  against  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  competing  or  conflicting,  we  would  combine  them  as  con-* 
spiring  forces,  tending  in  the  same  direction  and  towards  the  sam6 
insult.  On  the  more  general  axiom  that  every  thing  must  have 
a  cause,  we  cannot,  when  it  is  viewed  alone  and  in  this  general 
form,  construct  a  complete  proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
Grod ;  but  it  constitutes  at  least  a  solid  gromidwork  for  the  con- 
clusion that  whatever  exists  in  nature  mmt  have  had  a  cause ; 
then,  on  the  more  special  but  equally  certain  axiom  of  intelligent 
and  voluntary  causation,  we  rear  the  peculiar  proofs  of  theologj^ 
from  a  siirvey  of  the  innumerable  marks  of  design  which  nature 
everywhere  displays.  There  is  no  contrariety  between  these  tWo 
modes  of  reasoning ;  each  of  them  is  equally  legitimate,  and  both 
are  necessary  to  the  full  exhibition  of  the  proof. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Irons  himself  has  his  own 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  He  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Religion 
a  Final  Cause  of  the  Human  Mind,"  in  which  he  expressly 
founds  on  "  facts  of  fitness"  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
there  be  "  any  general  tendency,  i.e.  any  Final  Cause  of  humatri 
bein^  as  such."  He  endeavours  to  show  that  "  man  is  made  tdt 
religion,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  made  for  society" — ^that 
man,  "by  the  very  constitution  of  hi^beingis  adapted  to  religion;'- 
and  by  examining  "  some  facts  of  the  human  mind,"  he  hopes  ^*^io 
establish  a  plainer  statement  of  its  ^  final  cause'— its  natural 
tendency  as  the  only  possible  prerequisite  to  religion^  in  the  place 
of  the  spurious  naturalism  which  has  been  before  disproved." 
He  founds  on  the  universal  prevalence  of  some  kind  of  ifehgioii, 
and  the  inveterate  proj3ensity  of  mankind  towards  it — on  the 
natural  instinct  of  gratitude  which  prompts  us  to  acknowledge 
somd  superior  Power  and  Benevolence,  as  the  Author  of  our 
mercies ;  on  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  lead  us  to 
mark  the  inequaliti^  of  this  world,  and  to  expect  another  as 
fitiite  of  retribution;  on  the  inward  sense  which  every  man 
h9»^  the  "  very  nothingness  of  this  life,"  and  the  ^mjatisfyinifj 
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nature  of  all  earthly  good ;  and  from  these  £a€tci  he  concludes, 
that  ^^  man,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  adapted  to  some  religion, 
in  other  words,  that  religion  is  the  Final  Cause  of  the  human 
mind." 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  this  line  of  argument ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  it  a  legitimate  and  useful  pai^t  of  the  general 
evidence,  and  would  gladly  see  it  prosecuted  to  a  larger  extent, 
by  the  adduction  of  many  other  facts,  all  tending  to  the  same 
.conclusion.     But  if  Mr.  Irons  can  thus  argue  on  the  Final  Cause 
of  the  human  mind,  why  should  he  object  to  similar  arguments 
derived  from  the  Final  Causes  of  other  objects  in  nature  I     Hi^ 
theory,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  curious  one.     He  holds,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  is  design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the 
author  of  it ;  he  holds,  on  the  other,  that  the  Final  Cause  of  the 
human  mind  is  religion,  and  that  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature,  he  i^  adapted  to  it :  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  such 
design  existing  in  nature,  and  such  adaptation  in  the  human 
mind,  man  might  perceive  the  evidence,  and  have  some  know- 
ledge, at  least,  of  religious  truth ;  but  no :  in  spite  both  of  the 
outward  manifestation  and  the  inward  fitness,  man  cannot  know 
the  very  being  of  God,  save  only  by  express  revelation,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  prove  that  elementary  truth  by  a  valid  argument. 
We  qualify  our  statement  thus,  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Irons  might  not  admit  either  the  existence  of  an  innate  ide^ 
of  God,  or  of  an  '^  obscure  instinct"  which  immediately  sug- 
gests his  existence,  although  he  denies  ^^  the  possibility  of  a 
flieology,  the  conclusions  whereof  are  dedmible  from  prermaes  in 
as  strict  a  manner  as  conclusions  concerning  any  natural  truths." 
He  may  rank  it,  for  aught  we  know,  among  the  intuitive  truths 
<rf  reason,  and  represent  it  as  "  the  natural  offspring,  not  '  the 
logical  deduction,'  of  the  human  mind."     If  so,  we  really  care 
not  to  inquire  whether  the  truth  is  perceived  by  direct  intui- 
tion or  by  immediate  inference ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  our  regret  that,  in  urging  his  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  belief  Mr.  Irons  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  disparage  the  Evidence  of  design.     And  it  does  appear  to  us 
perfectly  incomprehensible,  how  Mr.  Irons  could  object  to  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  very  first  elements  of  natural  religion, 
while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  "  Christianity  is  de- 
monstrative"— ^that  "  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Final  Cause  of 
the  human  mind" — that   *^  the  chief  truths  of  revelation  are 
truths  of  the  highest  class,  ue.  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of 
reason  1" 

We  must  however  bring  our  remarks  on  this  singular  pro- 
duction to  a  close.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  evils  resmting  from 
the  metaphysical  discussion  of  such  questions,  that  even  where  it 
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leaves  our  convictions  unshaken,  it  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the 
sense  of  reverential  awe  with  which  we  should  contemplate  alike 
the  wonders  of  this  glorious  universe  and  the  still  more  prbfound 
mysteries  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Religion  appeals,  not  to 
the  intellect  alone,  but  to  the  highest  instincts  and  feelings  of 
our  minds — the  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful— the  santiment 
of  wonder  and  veneration — ^the  moral  sensibilities  which  enable 
us  to  discern  "  the  great  and  the  good,  as  well  as  the  true  -^ — and 
the  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  by  the  glorious 
manifestations  surrounding  us  on  all  hands,  is  too  apt  to  be  effaced 
or  impaired  when  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  evidence,  and  introverted  on  the  mental  process 
by  which  that  evidence  is  discerned.  But  the  mataphysics  of 
belief  is  one  thing,  the  evidence  of  truth  is  another ;  and  he  who, 
from  want  of  previous  discipline,  may  be  perplexed  with  the 
former,  need  have  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  tne  latter.  And  we 
know  few  studies  better  fittei  to  enlarge  ajid  elevate  the  mind 
than  that  of  the  natural  evidence  for  the  being,  perfections,  and 
providence  of  God.  The  habitual  contemplation  of  nature  as  a 
mirror  reflecting  the  Divine  glory,  may  be  a  means  not  only  of 
impressing  the  youthful  inquirer,  but  of  confirming  the  matured 
believe*",  and  of  imbuing  both  with  a  spirit  equally  remote  from 
that  intellectual  pride  which  infidelity  fosters,  and  that  abject 
spirit  which  superstition  inspires.  Hence  the  works  of  God,  and 
the  natural  manifestations  of  His  Defections,  both  in  creation 
and  providence,  are  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves togive  force  and  empnasis  to  the  truths  which  they  de- 
clare. These  works  are  appealed  to  as  affording  both  proofs  to 
verify,  and  illustrations  to  enhance,  our  conceptions  ot  His  re- 
vealed character.  The  venerable  missionary,  Schwartz,  in  one 
of  his  arduous  journeys,  had  his  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God,  when  he  surveyed 
the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  by  whose  base  he  passed,  and 
connected  them  with  the  stS)ility  of  the  everlasting  covenant ; 
while  the  lonely  Park  was  cheered,  as  if  by  a  sudden  ray  of  light 
from  heaven,  when,  lying  forlorn  and  dejected,  he  noticed  a  little 
flower,  opening  its  bosom  to  the  sun,  and  gro^^ing  in  silent  lone- 
liness amidst  the  desert — a  mute  but  expressive  remembrancer 
of  Him  "  who  droppeth  on  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side."  We  shall  be  deeply  grieved 
if  an  unnecessary  feeling  of  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  revealed 
truth,  shall  lead  any  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  to  dis- 
parage the  natural  evidence  of  theology,  or  to  discourage  the  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  nature.  Theology  is  not,  indeed,  depen- 
dent on  philosophy ;  but  she  may  derive  from  it  some  of  her 
finest  illustrations.    In  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr  Whewell ;— 
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**  The  real  philosopher  who  knows  that  all  the  kinds  of  truth  are 
intimately  connected,  and  that  all  the  best  hopes  and  encourage- 
]9epts  which  are  granted  to  our  nature^  must  be  consist^^t  ynt^i 
truth,  will  be  satisfied  and  confirmed,  rather  than  surprised  itiid 
disturbed)  to  find  the  natural  sciences  leading  him  to  the  borders 
of  a  jhigher  region.  To  him  it  will  appear  natural  and  reason- 
able, that,  after  journeying  so  long  among  the  beautifpl  and 
orderly  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  we  find  cursives 
at  last  approaching  to  a  source  of  order,  and  law,  and  intellectuaii 
b^jauty :— that  after  venturing  into  the  region  of  life,  and  feeling, 
imd  will,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  fountain  of  life  and  will^  ndt 
to  be  itself  unintelligent  and  dead,  but  to  be  a  living  miiiq — a 

f)ower  which  aims  as  well  as  acts.  To  us  this  doctnne  apf^ars 
ike  the  natural  cadence  of  the  tones  to  which  we  have  so  long 
been  listening ;  and  without  such  a  final  strain,  our  ears  would 
havis  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We  have  been  liftgennff 
long  amid  the  harmonies  of  law  and  symmetry,  constahoy-  and 
development,  and  these  notes,  though  their  music  was  sweet  i^ild 
deep,  must  too  often  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  m<^al  natur^^ 
ad  vague  and  unmeaning  melodies,  floating  in  the  air  around'uft^ 
but  conveying  no  definite  thought,  moulded  into  no  intelli^bl^ 
announcement.  But  one  passage  which  we  have  again  iand 
again  caught  by  snatches,  though  sometimes  interrupted  and  lost, 
at  last  swells  in  our  ears,  full,  clear,  and  decided;  and  the  rfeli- 
gious  *  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'  to  which  Galen  so  gkdly 
fent  his  voice,  and  in  which  the  best  physiologists  of  succeeding 
times  have  ever  joined,  is  filled  into  a  richer  and  deeper  harmofiy 
by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  these  later  days,  and  will  ixdt'oft 
hereaftser— 4he  *  Perpetual  Song  of  the  Temple  of  Science.'^  ' 
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Aht.II. — 1.  Tlie  Naturalises  Library.  Conducted  by  Sm 
William  Jardine,  Baronet,  F.E.S.E.,  &c.  Mamfnatic^ 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  containing  the  Dogs  or  Canidce.  By  Lieut^ 
Col.  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edinburgbi 
1840. 

2.  Histoire  du  Chim  cliez  tons  les  Peuples  du  Monde.  Par  El- 
ZEAR  Blaze.    Paris.    8vo.     1843. 

3.  The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  (Published  under  die 
Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
l^nowledge.)  Second  Edition.  One  vol.  8vo.  London^ 
1845.  - 

In  A  recent  article  on  the  history  of  domesticated  animaU 
(N.  B.  Review,  No.  VI.)  we  presented  a  cursory  sketch  of  thq' 
origin  and  attributes  of  the  more  important  of  tne  species  whidi 
^u'P  now  subservient  to  man?  reserving  the  consideration  of  the 
canine  tribes  to  an  after  opportunity.  We  shall  now  resume 
the  subject  by  a  brief  biography,  or  rather  genealogy,  of  the  most 
faidifuland  accommodating  of  all  the  brute  companions  of  thQ 
human  race. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  characterized  our  reduction  of  the  dog  froia* 
a  statte  of  nature  as  ^'  la  conquete  la  plus  complete,  la  plus  sin-, 
culikx)  et  la  plus  utile  que  Thomme  ait  feite,"*  and  Mx\  Swainsou 
has  accused  Baron  Cuvier  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  for  sq^ 
doing.f  The  English  naturalist  quotes  the  preceding  sentence 
and  the  following : — "  Les  petits  chiens  d'appartemens,  Doguina^ 
Epagneulsy  Bichons,  &c.,  sont  les  produits  les  plus  d^g^ner^s,  et 
les  marques  le&  plus  fortes  de  la  puissance  que  I'homme  exerce 
sur  la  nature;"  and  then  adds  in  a  note: — "We  question 
whether  the  scepticism  of  Buffbn,  or  the  infidelity  of  Lamarck, 
could  have  prompted  a  more  objectionable  passage."  "  What 
does  this  mean,"  he  afterwards  resumes,  "  but  that  man  has  the 
power  of  conquering  natural  instincts  or  dispositions,  and  of 
making  an  animal,  originally  created  savage  or  ferocious,  domes- 
tic and  familiar,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure."  We  think 
it  really  may  mean  something  of  that  kind  without  authorizing 
such  serious  charges  as  those  brought  forward.  If  our  undoubted 
power  over  the  animal  kingdom  should  possibly  increase  our 
satisfaction  with  ourselves,  that  is,  with  our  own  praiseworthy 
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perseverance  and  ingenuity,  we  trust  it  will  also  still  more  in- 
crease our  admiring  gratitude  to  the  Creator  both  of  man  and 
beast,  for  having  endowed  the  inferior  orders  with  those  accom- 
modating, instmets  which  the  plastic  power  of  the  hmrian  rtfoe 
has  providentially  been  enabled  so  to  control,  modify^  &t  eveii 
transform j  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  such  variooa  and 
important  uses.     When  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  he  gave 
him  dominion  ".  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth/'  and  the  sway  which  he  has  since  been  enabled  to  ^stfii^ 
blisb,  at  various  times,  over  various  creatures,  is  merely  the  ^c- 
ercise  of  that  lordly  delegation.    Mr.  Swainson  seems  to  think 
that  we  arrogate  too  much  to  ourselves  when  we  refelr  to  such 
changes,  as  if  they  were  our  own  achievement.    Now,  we  m^n- 
tain  that  these  changes  actually  are  our  own  achievement,  al- 
though we  admit  that  we  cannot  alter  the  essential  nature  of 
things,  but  can  merely  modify  or  divert  certain  instinctive  im- 
pidses  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  beneficial  to  ourselvetf. 
Certain  wild  animals  are  sagacious,  swift  of  foot,  keezHBceniledf 
persevering,  and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  capable  of  strong  and 
enduring  attachment  to  mankind.     The  result  of  tlieir  own  good 
qualities,  when  acted  on  by  our  kindness^  is  domestication.    3But 
is  a  wolf  not  by  nature  "  savage  or  ferocious?"     Has  a  dog  not 
become  "  domestic  and  familiar?"     And  is  the  difiFerence  b©-. 
tweeii  the  two  not  of  man's  achievement  ?    Suppose  Mr.  Swain- 
son was  pursuing  his  avocations  as  a  field  naturalist,  "  at  his  own 
good  will  and  pleasure,"  and  was  overtaken  by  a  pack  of  well- 
trained  fox-hounds,  he  would  fore  none  the  worse  for  such  en- 
counter.   But  suppose  that  he  chanced  to  be  out  rather  lat^some 
winter  evening  in  the  north  country,  that  is  to  say  Lapland^ 
andLthat  he  is  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  unreclaimed  dogs,  in  other 
words  wolves,  we  think  he  would  find  himself  in,  a  much  more 
painful  predicament,  and  would  feel  but  slightly  consoled  by  hi^ 
own  philosophical  reflection,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
creatures  "  which  had  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  that , 
peculiar  instinct  of  attaching  themselves  to  many  defending  hii^ 
person,  and  guarding  his  property."    Being  well  read  in  natural 
history,  he  would  more  likely  bring  to  remembrance^  and  not 
without  considerable  trepidation,  the  accounts  published  many 
years  ago  in  the  Moniteuvy  how,  during  the  last  campaign  of  the 
JiVench  army  in  the  territory  of  Vienna,  not  only  were  the  out- 
posts frequently  molested,  but  the  videttes  actually  carried  off  in 
consequence  of  these  ferocious  beasts  attaching  themselves  to 
man  somewhat  too  closely ;  and  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
poor  sentinel  was  sought  to  be  relieved  from  his  appointed  post, 
there  waa  nothing  to  be  found  there  save  a  dead  wotf^  very  gaunt 
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and  grim,  and  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  a  pair  of  inexpres- 
sibles. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  great  French  naturalist,  nor  any- 
other  naturalist,  great  or  small,  denies  the  providential  implant^ 
ing  of  a  peculiar  instinct  in  all  animals  which  have  been  domesh 
ticated*-an  instinct  capable^  under  the  combined  influence  of  fear 
and  affection,  of  being  stren^hened  in  certain  directions  and 
weakened  in  others ;  but  still  the  subjugation  itselbPis  the  actual 
work  of  man,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  great  achievement.  A  dog  de- 
sires to  li<^k  jour  hand,  and  a  wolf  your  blood ;  and  there  is  such 
a  decided  difference  in  tlie  nature  of  th^  two  intentions,  that  it 
should  b^  kept  careftdly  in  mind  by  all  sensible  men,  women,  and 
children.  .  We  know  not  whether  we  cart  even  concede  to  Mr. 
Swsdnson  his  assertion  that  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
animals  to  whom  has  been  given  "  an  innate  propensity  to  live 
by  free  choice  near  the  haunts  of  man,  or  to  submit  themselves 
cheerfully  and  willingly  to  his  domestication."  We  believe  that 
innumerable  tribes,  excluded  by  Mr.  Swainson's  category,  are 
just  as  capable  of  domestication  as  the  others,  were  they  worth 
the  troubla ;  but  there  are  many  useless  animals  in  the  world^ 
(viewing  them,  that  is,  only  in  their  economical  relations  to  our- 
selves,) and  these  it  would  assuredly  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  re- 
claim from  their  natural  state,  which  is  that  of  well-founded  fear 
for  the  lord  of  the  creation.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  most  valuable 
of  our  domesticated  animals,  which,  in  the  wild  state,  Kve  by 
choice  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  or  submit  themselves 
most  cheerfully  to  man's  dominion.  Neither  is  it  the  nature^ 
considered  by  itself  alone,  of  any  creature's  attributes,  which  de- 
termines its  being  reduced  to  the  domestic  state.  The  social 
condition  of  man  himself,  and  his  own  advancement  in  civilizar- 
tion  and  domestic  life,  must  be  likewise  taken  to  account.  Ask  the 
North  American  Indian,  as  he  wanders  through  leafless  woods, 
or  over  sterile  plains,  or  across  the  snowy  surface  of  frost-bound 
lakes,  or  crackling  rivers,  whether  the  reiil-deer,  which  he  may 
be  then  tracking  in  cold  and  hunger,  is  capable,  like  the  dog,  of 
domestication.  His  reply  would  be,  that  you  might  as  soon  seek 
to  domesticate  the  grizzly  bear  or  prong-norned  antelope.  Put 
the  same  question  to  the  nomadian  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
forlorn  Laplander,  and  he  will  tell  you  (in  still  greater  amaze- 
ment at  your  ignorance)  that  for  everv  domestic  purpose  there  i« 
no  such  animd  on  all  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  the  wildness  of 
man  rather  than  the  stubbornness  of  beast  which  so  frequently 
interferes  with  the  progress  of  domestication.  "  For  every  kind 
of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea, 
is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind  :  But  the  tongue  can 
no  man  tame."    James  iii.  7.    And  this  last  statement,  from  a 
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source  which  none  can  gainsflv,  no  doubt  accoonts  for  the  fiict 
that  one'^naturalist  should  abuse  another  without  sufficient 
reason.*  ' 

Mr.  Swainson  states  his  surprise  (in  loc.  eit)  that  any  one 
should  countenance  the  assertion  of  those  sceptical  writers  who 
'^  term  this  wonderful  instinct  the  worJs  of  mcai/*    In  this  we 
conceive  lies  his  misconception  of  the  whole  matter.     He  seems 
to  think  that  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes  assert  that  man  has 
formed  the  peculiar  instincts  of  certain  species ;  whereas  these 
writers,  whether  right  or  wrong,  merely  maintain  that  the  human 
race  has  taken  advantage  of  such  instincts,  and  by  ctmtrol  and 
cultivation  has  turned  them  to  its  own  advantf^.     What  is  the 
natural  portion  of  instinct  in  the  procedure  oftho  pointer  dog? 
Surely  this,  that  when  it  has  scented  the  game  it  stands  still  for 
a  time  warily,  and  then  advances  with  greater  Caution,  that  it 
may  eventually  spring  upon  and  secure  it  for  itself     What  is 
the  acquired  or  aitificial  portion?     That  steady,  sedate,  and 
'^  self-denying  ordinance,"  which  directs  it  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence and  position  of  the  game,  or,  if  encouraged,  cautiously  to 
lead  towards  it,  that  it  may  be  slaughtered  by  and  for  its  master. 
The  former  delay  is  a  mere  piece  of  instinctive  prudence,  that 
the  quadruped  may  spring  at  last  upon  its  prey  with  more  un- 
erring aim, — the  latter  is  a  conventional  indication  to  the  biped 


*  Wo  flhall  not  take  upon  ns  to  question  Mr.  Swainson's  Boholanhip,  or  doubt 
his  clear  comprehension  of  the  passages  he  reprehends.  But  in  his  own  discours* 
on  the  ^  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,"  p.  1 5.,  where  he  takes  occasion  to  state  the 
characters  which  distinguish  animals  and  plants,  we  find  the  following  pasaige  :.^' 
^  Vegetables  derive  their  nutriment  fix>m  the  tttJi,  and  firom  the  cinmmfluent  at* 
mosphere,  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  * 
of  air  containing  oxygen  and  azote  ;  and  of  carbonic  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and 
carbon/'  Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is  by  no  means  dear,  or  rather  it  is  very  elHr 
that  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  As  a  genend  reference  is  made  to  one  of  Cuvier's 
works  as  the  source  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  physiology,  we  glanced  over  the 
Introduction  to  the  ^Reijue Animal,'*  and  soon  found  as  fofiows  : — ^  Le  sol  et  I'at- 
mosphe 
d'oxyge 

l\uside«  _      _  _  ^  ^ 

we  are  ready  to  maintain,  that  although  sol,  during  fine  weather,  is  very  fair  Ibtii 
for  sun,  it  is  certainly  not  French  for  any  thing  half  so  lustrous,  but,  in  the  Utter 
hmguage,  means  simply  soil,  or  ^  mother  earth,''  and  not  the  god  of  day.  Th& 
paange,  of  coarse,  si^iifies  that  earth  and  atmosphere  furnish  food  for  vegetation 
by  means  of  water,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,—  of  air,  which 
contains  oxygen  and  azote,— and  of  carbonic  aeid^  which  is  a  combination  of  oxy- 
gen and  carl^n.  We  observe,  that  in  a  concluding  Note  (p.  1 6),  Mr.  Swainson 
states,  <^  As  it  might  be  thought  objectionable,  in  a  popular  work  of  this  nature,  to 
quote  forcijorn  authors  in  their  own  language,  we  have,  upon  this  and  other  occa- 
sions, cited  Mr.  Griffith's  trans'lation  of  tlie  Rigne  Animaf,  rather  than  the  original." 
Mr.  S.  might  surely,  with  no  loss  of  popularity,  liave  given  us  u  con*ect  translation 
of  his  own,  tkitbont  quoting  either  a  foreign  language  or  an  unintelligible  version 
by  another  person  ;  and  this  would  have  been  a  proper  and  praiseworthy  way  of 
using  books  without  abasing  them. 
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who  caiiies  the  gun,  that  it  is  no>y  his  business  to  conclude  the 
work.  This  conversion,  under  man's  guidance,  of  a  momentary 
pause  to  a  full  stop,  has  been  typographically  compared  to  the 
changing  of  a  semicolon  to  a  point 

We.  believe  it  was  Buffbn  who  first  broached  the  notion  that 
the  shepherd's  dog  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  pri-* 
mitive  race,  since  in  all  coujitries  iiuiabited  by  savages,  or  men 
lialf-civilized,  the  dogs  resemble  this  byeed  more  than  any  other* 

"  If  we  also  consider,"  he  observes,  "  that  this  dog,  notwithstand- 
ing his.  ugliness,  and  his  wild  and  melancholy  look,  is  still  superior,  in 
iastinct  to  all  others, — that  he  has  a  decided  qharacter  in  which  educa- 
tion has  no  share,— that  he  is  the  only  kind  born  as  it  were  already 
trained — that,  guided  by  natural  powers  alone,  he  applies  himself  to 
the  care  of  dip:  flocks,  wliich  he  executes  with  singular  fidelity,-^that 
he  conducts  them  with  an  admirable  intelligence  which  has  not  been 
communicated  to  him,^ — that  his  talents  astonish  aftlie  same  time  that 
they  give  repose  to  his  master,  while  it  requires  much  time  and  trouble 
to  instruct  other  dogs  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined :  If 
we  reflect  on  these  facts,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  nature, — the  dog  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  us  on  account  of  his  greatest  utility;  that  he  bears  the 
greatest  relationship  to  the  general  order  of  animated  beings,  which 
have  mutual  need  of  each  other's  assistance ;  that  he  is,  in  short,  the 
one  we  ought  to  look  upon  as  the  stock  and  model  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies."* 

We  admire  shepherds,  and  shepherd's  dogs,  and  sheep,  and 
take  great  delight  in  the  "  pastoral  melancholy"  of  lonesome 
treeless  valleys,  whether  green  or  giTiy  (alternate  stony  streamsj 
the  beds  of  winter  torrents,  and  verdurous  sloping  sweeps  of 
brighter  pasture),  resounding  with  the  varied  bleating  of  the 
woolly  people ;  but  as  we  know  that  there  are  many  countries 
without  either  sheep  or  shepherds,  yet  abounding  in  dogs  of  so 
\vild  and  uncultivated  a  nature,  that  they  would  fer  rather  worry 
mutton  on  their  own  account,  than  watcnit  on  account  6fothet^, 
we  cannot  admit  the  foregoing  explanation  to  be  true.  The  fact 
is,  that  so  long  as  we  seek  with  Buffon  for  the  origin  of  all  do- 
mestic dogs  in  a  single  source,  we  shall  seek  in  vain.  Their 
widely  diversified  nature  and  attributes  cannot  be  explained  or 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  modifying  ef- 
fects of  domestication — however  various  aiid  important  tiiese 
may  be — acting  on  the  descendants  of  only  one  original  species. 

Pallas,  a  German  naturalist,  long  settled  in  Kussia,  was 
among  the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  opinion,  that  the  dog^ 
view^i  in  its  generality,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure  a^  an  adventitious  animal,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  creature  pro- 
duced by  the  diversified,  and,  in  some  cases,  fortuitous  allianoe 
of  several  natural  species.  This  idea  is  now  a  prevailing  one, 
and  we  certainly  give  to  it  our  own  assent.  An  excellent 
English  naturalist,  Mr.  Bell  (in  his  recent  "  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds"),  adheres  to  the  older  notion,  that  the  wolf  is  the 
Original  stock  from  which  all  our  domesticated  dogs  have  been 
derived.  There  are  many  wolves  in  this  world,  and  several  very 
savage  ones  in  America,  and  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sul^ect 
it  might  be  difficult  to  choose  impartially  among  them,  although 
the  dogs  of  the  western  regions  may  be  thought  entitled  to  claim 
descent  from  their  own  wolves,  to  the  same  extent  as  ours  may 
from  those  of  Europe.  Now  as  the  wild  species  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  are  deemed  distinct  by  the  majority  of  natura- 
lists, and  as  each  of  tliose  great  divisions  of  the  globe  gives  us 
more  than  a  single  wolf,  we  start  in  this  way  witn  a  somewhat 
complex  paternity  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  many  wild  dogs,  strictly  so  called,  of  very  different 
character  and  conduct,  in  various  countries,  but  none  of  them, 
even  after  centuries  of  freedom  (supposing  that  they  a^'e  only 
emancipated  varieties),  have  revolted  to  the  wolfish  state.  The 
true  pariah  dog  of  India  is  well  known,  as  a  wild  species  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  woody  districts,  remote  from  man,  among 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Ilimalaya  mountains,  where  the  wolf 
is  likewise  known,  but  with  which  it  does  not  intermingle  in  the 
natural  state.  If  the  dhole  of  India,  the  buansa  of  Nepaul,  the 
dingho  of  New  Holland,  and  the  aguaras  or  wild  dogs  of  South 
America,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  wolves,  what  prevents 
their  assuming  the  aspect  of  their  progenitors,  seeing  that  they 
pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  entire  freedom  from  all  control,  and 
unsubjected  to  the  modifying  influences  of  artificial  life  ?  AJL" 
though  many  wild  dogs,  commonly  so  called,  may  have  sprung 
from  the  alienated  descendants  of  domesticated  kinds,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  species,  wild  ah  engine^  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  several  of  our  subjugated  kinds,  than  is  the  wolf 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  is  in  one  sense  a  wild  dog, 
and  is  certainly  entitled  in  that  character  to  be  regarded  as  the 
stock  of  more  than  one  domestic  breed,  at  least  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  But  when,  after  a  careful  and 
extended  survey  of  canine  species  and  varieties,  we  find  not  only 
a  diversity  both  of  wild  and  tame  species,  but  a  diversity  in 
which  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of 
certain  countries  in  a  great  measure  correspond  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  unreclaimed  animals  of  those  same  coun- 
tries, we  are  led  to  consider  whether  such  facts  cannot  be  ac- 
comited  for  rather  by  a  connexion  in  blood,  than  a  mere  coinci- 
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dence.  If,  for  example,  Pallas  and  Gnldenstaedt  have  shown 
that  the  dogs  of  the  Kalmucks  scarcely  differ  in  any  thing  from 
the  jackal,  why  should  we  go  to  the  wolf^  although  it  should 
exist  within  the  natural  range  of  these  Northern  Asiatics  I  Still 
more,  if  Professor  Kretschmer  (in  Riippel's  Atlas)  in  describing 
the  Frankfort  Museum,  shows  that  another  jackal  {Canis  An- 
thus)  is  the  lype  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  proves 
not  alone  from  the  correspondence  of  antique  figures,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  by  the  comparison  of  a  skull  from 
the  catacombs  of  Lycopolis^  that  these  creatures  so  resemble 
each  other  as  to  bo  almost  identical, — ^why  should  we  refer  so 
exclusively  to  the  muscular  wolf  as  the  progenitor  of  such  com- 
paratively feeble  forms  ?  Or  is  it  likely,  from  what  we  know  of 
other  animals,  and  the  limits  of  variation  which  natiure  has  as- 
signed even  to  the  most  variable  species,  that  the  whole  of  our 
infinitely  diversified  tribes  of  dogs,  from  the  noble  and  gigantic 
stag-hound,  to  the  useful  terrier,  and  degraded  pug-dog,  have 
all  sprung  originally  from  one  and  the  same  Dlood-tnirsty  savage  ? 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility,  and  in  no  way  see  the 
necessity  of  such  a  parentage. 

That  the  wolf  and  dog  breed  freely  together  had,  however, 
been  long  ascertained  from  experiments  made  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement (we  can  scarcely  call  it  domestication),  and  that  they 
freely  seek  each  other*'s  society,  as  belonging  to  the  same  kind, 
has  been  still  more  explicitly  proved  in  later  years,  when  at 
least  one  of  the  animals  was  m  a  condition  of  total  wildness. 
During  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage  (see  Supplement  to  the 
Appendix)  frequent  instances  were  ooserved  of  more  than  one 
dog  belonging  Jbo  the  officers  being  enticed  away  by  she  wolves. 
^  In  December  and  January,  which  are  the  months  in  which 
wolves  are  in  season,  a  female  paid  almost  daily  visits  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  and  remained  till  she  was  joined  by 
a  setter  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers.  They  were  usually 
together  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  as  they  did  not  go  fiur  away 
unless  an  endeavour  was  made  to  approach  them,  repeated  and 
decided  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  purpose  for  whicn  they  were 
thus  associated.  As  they  became  more  familiar,  the  absences 
of  the  dog  were  of  longer  continuance,  until,  at  length,  he  did 
not  return,  having  probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  an  encounter 
with  a  male  wolf.  The  female,  however,  continued  to  visit  the 
ships  as  before,  and  enticed  a  second  dog  in  the  same  manner, 
which,  after  several  meetings,  returned  so  severely  bitten  as  to 
be  disabled  for  many  days." 

The  Esquimaux  dogs  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  north- 
em  wolves,  and  we  do  not  see  how  tney  could  have  sprung  from 
any  other  source.     "  Without  entering,"  says  Sir  John  Richard- 
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son,  "  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  domestic  4Qg> 
I  may  gtatc  that  tlie  resemblance  between  the  wolves  aiid,  do^ 
of  those  Indian  nations  who  still  preserve  tlieir  ancient  mode- of 
life,  continues  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  nowhere  iDore.^^o 
than  at  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  Es- 
qurmaux  dogs  being  not  only  extremely  like  the  gray  wolves  of 
tne  arctic  circle,  in  form  and  colour,  but  also  nearly  equalling 
them  in  size."*  So  great  indeed  was  the  resemblance  betwiesi^ 
these  North  American  wolves  and  the  sledge-dogs  of  tiite  na- 
tives, that  our  arctic  voyagers  frequently  mistook  a  band  bf  the 
former  for  the  domestic  troop  of  an  Indian  party.  The  cry*  of 
each  is  precisely  the  same.  "  lis  hurlent  plustost  qu'ils  n'aJbsly- 
ent,"  says  Sagard  Theodat,  in  the  old  French  account  of  C^it^- 
da  (1636)  and  wo  may  here  observe,  that  the  barking  of  ddga 
seems  a  refinement  in  their  language,  acquii^  in  conse(j[U^hce 
of  domestication.  The  dogs  of  all  savage  and  solitaiy  -tribes 
are  remarkable  for  their  taciturnity,  although  they  speedily  be- 
gin to  bark  when  carried  into  more  thickly  peopled  couutrio^. 
The  black  wolf-dog  of  the  Florida  Indians  is  described  by  Mr. 
Bartram  as  differing  in  nothing  from  the  wild  wolves  of 'the 
countrj',  except  that  ho  possessed  the  power  of  barking.  '-A 
black  wolf-dog,  sent  from  Canada  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
seemed  to  combine  the  charactei's  of  the  wolf  and  the  orighiil 
Newfoundland  dog.  .  t 

The  Hare  Indian  dog  is  a  small  domestic  kind,  used  chJefly 
by  the  Hare  Indians,  and  other  tribes  who  frequent  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
Sir  John  Richardson  states  its  resemblance  to  a  wild  speoies 
called  the  Prairie  Wolf  {Canis  latrans  of  Say),  to  be  So  ^reat, 
lliat  on  comparing  live  specimens  together  he  could  detect  tie 
difference  in  form  (the  cranium  is  somewhat  less  in  the  domes- 
ticated kind),  nor  in  the  texture  of  the  fur,  nor  the  arttmgem^nt 
of  the  patches  of  colour.  It  seems  to  bear  the  same  relatiM  to 
the  Prairie  Wolf  that  the  Esquimaux  dog  does  to  the  mofe  gi- 
gantic gray  species.  It  is  very  playful  and  affectionate,  easily 
attached  by  kindness,  but  has  an  insuperable  dislike  to  confine- 
ment. 

"  A  young  puppy,"  says  the  traveller  last  named,  *'  which  I  pur- 
chased from  the  Hare  Indians,  became  gi^eatly  attached  tb  me;  hnd 
when  about  seven  months  old,  ran  on  the  snow  by  the  side  of  tfty 
sledge  for  nine  hundred  miles,  without  suffering  fix)m  fatigne.  I>ur- 
ing  this  maixjh  it  frequently  of  its  own  accord  earned  a  small  twig,:  or 
one  of  my  mittens  for  a  mile  or  two;  but  although  very  gentle  in  its 
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hiaiiiiera,  It  showed  little  aptitude  in  l^hiing  atiy  of  the  bH^  which  Hie 
'^N^rwfonridland  dogs  so  speedily  acquire,  of  fetching  and  carrying  whew 
brdered.     This  dog  was  killed  and  eaten  by  an  Indian  on-  the  Sack- 
Rtohe^van,  'who  pretended  that  he  mistook  it  for  a  fox.*** 

t , ;  Xlije  still  more  important  fact  (as  bearing  on  at  leastone.  brwch 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  canine  race)  mentipned  by  Qaptain 
Back,:  may  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  offspring  of  the  wolf  and 
dpg  ^^  themselves  prolific,  and  "  are  prized  by  the  yoyage^r^  as 
fcea3ts  of  draught,  being  stronger  than  the  ordinary  dogs."  t  "  I 
rjiay^  seen,"  says  Pallas,  "at  Moscow,  about  tweaity  spurwns 
auitpals  from  dogs  and  black  wolves.     They  are  for  the  mo^t 

I^art  Jike  wolves,  except  that  some  carry  their  tails  higher,  Rnd 
lave  a  kind  of  coarse  barking-  They  multiply  among  thom- 
SQlves,  aijd  some  of  the  whelps  are  grayish  rusty,  or  even  of  the 
whitish  hue  of  the  arctic  wolves." J  The  variation  of  colour  of 
the  nt^olf  in  the  wild  state,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  most  fre- 
c]ue[it  among  th^  Pyrenees  is  entirely  black.  It  is  called  loho 
ill  Spain,  ana  is  so  like  a  huge  ferocious  dog,  that  many  regfird 
it;aa  a  hybrid  or  mixed  breed.  Lewis  and  Clark  inforni  us  that 
/the  wolves  of  the  Missouri  are  of  every  shade,  from  a  gray  or 
bigujkiah  brown  to  a  cream-coloured  white.  In  Canada,  and  fur- 
ther, north,  they  are  often  seen  entirely  white.  In  the  far  qpun- 
tries,  they  are  sometimes  noticed  with  black  patches,  that  is,  piedy 
Jbit  associated  with  those  of  the  ordinary  gray  colour;  ajid  Sir 
John  liicbardson,  on  one  oceasion,  observed  five  youug  wolves, 
upparently  bel(wQging  to  th«  same  litter  (they  w^ere  leaping  and 
tumbling  over  each  other  as  if  in  play),  of  which  one  was  pied, 
another  entirely  blaok,^ — the  I'est  gray.  Now,  this  natural  range 
/of  colouir  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  respect 
-to  om:  present  inquiry,  in  as  far  as  the  tendency  to  become  white 
rat  one  extremity  of  the  series,  and  black  at  the  other,  combined 
,Witt>  the  central  or  rejM'esentative  hue,  which  is  brown,,  may  be 
said  to  supi^y  the  three  great  elementary  colours  of  all  the  races 
of  .domestic  dogs.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
wolf  is  the  progenitor  of  many  of  our  northern  kinds. 

But  in  regard  to  many  of  the  southern  sorts,  the  case  is  diflfer- 
ent.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  instructed  natu- 
{Jfiflists,.  that  the  wolf  {Canis  lupus)  does  not  occur  at  all  to  the 
jspufh  of  the  equator.  There  are  wild  dogs  of  a  wolfish  charac- 
ter in  India,  beyond  the  Cri^hna,  and  there  are  corresponding 
or  .representative  kimls  in  South  America,  and  ev«n  xn  New 
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Holland,  but  the  wolf  itself  is  wanting  beyond  the  Line,  and^^ 
in  truth,  is  not  required. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  wild  and  tame  dogs  are  indigenous 
to  South  America,  although  wolves,  properly  so  called,  do  not 
occur  there.  The  native  languages  designate  the  former  kinds 
by  names  which  are  not  found  in  European  tongues.  To  this 
day  the  word  auri^  mentioned  by  Herera  more  than  300  years 
ago,  occui's  in  the  Maypure  language. 

The  largest  wild  animal  of  the  canine  race  in  South  America, 
is  the  maned  Aguara — Canis  jubatus.  It  is  not  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Eauator,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  swampy  and  more 
open  regions  of  Paraguay,  and  the  bushy  plains  of  Campos  Ge^- 
raes.  Its  habits  are  solitaiy.  It  swims  with  great  facihty,  and 
hunts  by  scent,  feeding  on  small  game,  aquatic  animals,  &c.       ' 

"  The  Aguara  guazu,"  for  such  is  its  native  name,  "  is  not  a  dan-- 
gerous  animal,  being  much  less  daring  than  the  wolves  of  the  north ; 
it  is  harmless  to  cattle,  and  the  opinion  commonly  held  in  Paraguay, 
that  beef  cannot  be  digested  by  its  stomach,  was  in  some  measure  ve- 
rified by  Dr.  Parlet,  who  found  by  experiments  made  upon  a  captive 
animal,  that  it  rejected  the  raw  flesh  after  deglutition,  and  only  retained 
it  when  boiled.  Kind  treatment  to  this  individual  did  not  produce 
confidence  or  familiarity  even  with  dogs.  Its  sight  was  not  strong  in 
the  glare  of  day ;  it  retired  to  rest  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  again 
about  midnight.  In  the  dark  the  eyes  sometimes  shone  like  those  of 
a  true  wolf.  When  let  loose  the  animal  refused  to  acknowledge  com- 
mand, and  would  avoid  being  taken  till  driven  into  a  comer,  where  it 
lay  couched  until  grasped  by  the  hand,  without  offering  further  resist^ 
ance.  The  Aguara  guazu,  though  not  hunted,  is  exceedingly  distrust- 
ful, and  having  an  excellent  scent  and  acute  hearing,  is  always  ena- 
bled to  keep  at  a  distance  from  man ;  and  though  often  seen,  is  but 
seldom  within  reach  of  the  gun.  The  female  litters  in  the  month  of 
August,  having  three  or  four  whelps.  Its  voice  consists  in  a  loud  and 
repeated  drawHng  cry,  sounding  Uke  a-gou-a-a-a,  which  is  heard  to  sL 
considerable  distance."^ 

We  may  here  state  the  well-established  fact,  that  canine  ani- 
mals do  not  bark  at  all  in  the  natural  state.  They  only  howL 
Barking  is  a  habit,  we  shall  not  say  whether  good  or  bad — it 
probably  has  both  advantages  and  drawbacks — acquired  under 
artificial  circumstances,  and  l^y  no  means  natural.  Even  domes- 
tic dogs  run  wild,  speedily  cease  to  bark,  and  take  rather  to  a 
sharp  prolonged  howling,  while,  vice  versuy  the  silent  species  of 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  nations,  ere  long  acquire  the  bark  of 
our  domesticated  kinds,  and  like  many  other  creatures  of  a  higher 
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class,  become  so  conceited  of  their  new  attainment^  as.  not  seldom 
to  give  tongue  most  vociferously  when  they  ought  to  hold  their 
pence. 

The  unreclaimed  animal  above  referred  to,  has  been  called 
the  Aguara  wolf,  although  its  head  is  somewhat  smaller  than  th© 
head  of  that  animal,  and  its  legs  are  proportionally  longer.  It 
is  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  stands  about  twenty- 
six  inches  high.  But  there  are  other  wild  species  in  South  Ame- 
rica, called  Aguara  dogs,  from  their  still  greater  resemblance  to 
the  old  domesticated  kinds  of  that  continent.  The  latter  were 
no  doubt  originally  derived  from  the  former,  although  for  a  long 
period  the  native  Indians  have  encouraged  the  increase  of  the 
European  breed,  which  they  name  perro  from  the  Spanish  term* 
These  nations  universally  admit  the  descent  of  their  own  breed 
from  the  wild  species  of  the  woods.  But  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  indigenous  domestic  dogs  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  tne  European  kinds,  which,  as  hunting  dogs^ 
are  capable  of  enduring  much  more  fatigue. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America, 
there  are  not  now  any  dogs  in  a  truly  wild  state,  and  that  such 
as  live  with  the  natives  are  rather  scarce  than  numerous.  Cap* 
tain  Fitzroy  describes  the  dog  of  Patagonia  as  being  equal  m 
size  to  a  large  fox-hound,  and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  lurcher  and  shepherd's  dog,  but  with  an  unprepossessing  and 
very  wolfish  aspect.  They  hunt  by  sight,  do  not  give  tongue, 
but  growl  and  bark  when  in  the  act  of  attacking  or  being  at^ 
tacked.  Those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  much  smaller,  resembling 
teiTiers,  or  a  mixture  of  the  fox,  shepherd's  dog,  and  terrier; 
They  guard  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  bark  furiously  on 
the  approach  of  strangers.  They  are  also  employed  in  hunting 
otters,  and  in  catching  wounded  or  sleeping  birds.  As  they  arQ 
scarcely  ever  fed,  they  supply  themselves  at  low  water  by  dexrr 
terously  detaching  limpets  irom  the  rocks,  or  crunching  mussels* 
During  periods  of  famine,  so  valuable  are  dogs  in  some  of  the 
far  part-s  of  South  America,  that,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy, 
"  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  oldest  women  of  the  tribe  are 
sacrificed  to  the  cannibal  appetites  of  their  countrymen,  rather 
than  destroy  a  single  dog.  ^  Dogs,'  say  they,  ^  catch  otters ;  old 
women  are  good  for  nothing.' "  We  have  known  many  excellent^ 
and  by  no  means  useless,  old  women. 

The  absence  of  wild  dogs  from  the  most  southern  countries  of 
South  America,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  a  truly  wild  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  Aguara  dog, 
though  distinct  from  it,  occurs  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is 
the  only  native  quadruped  of  that  group*  (if  we  except  possibly 

*  The  horses,  horned  cattle,  hogs,  and  rabbits,  though  now  numerous,  have  all 
been  originally  imported  firom  other  countries. 
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a  field  mouse),  and  is  known  to  naturalists  under  the  name  toT 
Cams  A  ntarcticus,     Mr.  Darwin  believes  it  to  be  quite  peculiai! . 
to  that  archipelago,  although  not  confined  to  the  western  island, 
as  some  have  supposed.     AH  the  seal-hunters,  Guachos,  and- In- 
dians, who  have  visited  these  islands,  maintain  that  no  such  crea-/ 
tm'e  is  found  in  any  part  of  South  America.     Molina,  indeed, 
supposed  that  it  was  identical  with  the  culpeu  of  the  mainland ; 
but  that  is  assuredly  a  different  species,  the  Canis  Magellani-'  \ 
cuSf  brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago  by  Captain  Kiqg, . 
from  the  straits  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  commou  in . 
Chili.     These  Falkland  wolves,  or  wild  dogs,  were  descoribedihy. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  noted  their  taraeness  and  prying  dispo- . 
sition — attributes  which  the   sailors   mistaking   for  fiercene3S, 
avoided  by  taking  sudden  refuge  in  tlie  water.     To  this  day  their 
manners  remain  the  same. 

"  They  have  been  observed,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  to  enter  a  tentj 
iand  actually  pull  some  meat  from  beneath  the  head  of  a  sleeping  sea-i 
man.  The  Guachos,  also,  have  frequently  in  the  evening  killed  them) 
by  holding  out  a  piece  of  meat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  knifa. 
ready  to  stick  them.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  other  instancef  .■ 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  so  small  a  mass  of  broken  land,  distant 
from  a  continent,  possessing  so  large  an  aboriginal  quadruped  peculiar 
to  itself.  Their  numbers  have  rapidly  decreased ;  they  are  already 
banished  from  that  half  of  the  island  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  thlb 
neck  of  land  between  St.  Salvador  Bay  and  Berkley  Sound.  Within 
a  very  few  years  after  these  islands  shall  have  become  regulaiiy  set- 
tled, in  all  probability  this  creature  will  be  classed  with  the  Dodo,  as 
an  animal  which  has  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth."* 

Of  the  eastern  or  southern  dogs  of  the  Old  AVorld,  several 
varieties  are  assuredly  derived  from  jackals,  or  from  certain  ani-.- 
mals  commonly  classed  with  these,  such  as  the  Thoan  group, 
which  includes  the  Deeb,  or  wild  dog  of  Egypt  (Cams  AntJiua), 
the  TTious  of  Nubia,  the  Zenlee  of  the  Hottentots,  the  TuVd  of, 
the  Persians,  and  the  great  jackal,  or  wild  dog  of  Naiolia— 
Thoua  acmon.     All  these  more  or  less  resemble  wolves  on  a  , 
small  scale,  being  intermediate  in  size  between  them  and  the  true 
jackals.     They  do  not  burrow  like  the  latter,  arc  not  gregarious, 
consequently  do  not  howl  in  concert  as  the  jackals  do,  and  have 
little  or  no  offensive  odour.  .  Many  eastern  domesticated  dogs 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  these  species,    l^ro- 
fessor  Kretschmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  obtained 
their  domestic  breed  from  the  Deeb;  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
suspects  that  the  greyhound  of  tlie  desert  was  originally  derived 


*  Jimrnal  of  BeBearckei,  &o.,  (k  194« 
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from  a  species  vei?y  nearly  allied,  if  not  actuallj  belongings  to  the 
same  section. 

*^  Ky"  saja  the  last  named  author,  <<  domestic  dogs  were  merely 
wolves  modified  by  the  influence  of  mans  wants,  surely  the  curs  of 
Mohammedan  states,  refused  domj^stic  care,  left  to  roam  after  itieii 
own  free  will,  and  only  tolerated  in  Asiatic  cities  in  the  capacity  6i 
scavengers,  would  long  since  have  resumed  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  wolf;  there  has  unquestionably  been  isufficient  time  for  that  pur- 
pose, ^ince  we  find  allusion  made  'to  these  animals  in  the  laWs  of  Mo- 
ses ;  they  were  then  already  considered  unclean,  for  all  cattle  worried, 
injured,  or  not  killed  as  the  law  jn^escribed,  were  ordered  to  be  flung 
to  them/' ♦ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  eastern  towns 
are  still  greatly  infested  by  these  animals,  to  which  reference  Was 
no  doubt  made  by  Kins;  David,  when  he  prays  to  be  delivered 
from  his  enemies.  **  They  return  at  evening ;  they  make  a  noise 
like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city."  Ps.  liv.  6.  Their 
savage  taature  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fete  of  Jezebel  j  and  a 
race  of  Wild  dogs  is  reported  to  have  particularly  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Eillion,  and  the  district  of  JezreeLf 

Evien  in  recent  times,  a  very  dangerous  canine  animal  is  said 
to  follow  the  caravans  from  Bassora  to  Aleppo.  It  is  called 
J^^ebhj  the  Arabs,  and  all  who  are  bitten  by  it  are  believied  to 
die  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Russel  endeavours  to  explain  this  fatal 
result  by  supposing  the  creature  to  be  in  a  state  of  madness, 
that  is,  labouring  under  hydrophobia ;  but  he  forgets  that  these 
wild  animals  are  gregarious,  several  travelling  together,  which 
mad  dogs  never  ao.  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether 
hydrophobia  exists  at  all  in  Western  Asia.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  stateis  it  to  be  unknown  there  among  the  cur  dogs  of  the 
cities4 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  larger,  fiercer, 
arid  niore  p^wei'ful  dogs  of  the  East  may  have  had  some  cross 
of  the  true  wolf,  because,  although  the  latter  animal  16  not  now 
found  in  Judea,  it  is  well  known  in  Asia  Minorj  and  the  gorges 
of  Ciliciii.    The  Syrian  wolf,  at  least  of  modern  times,  is  a 


*  Nfituratist*tt  fjibraty,  Mammalia^  vol.  ix.,  p.  97. 

t  JCnoyc  cf  Bihlical  LUeraiure^  I.,  570. 

i  Moturaiist^B  Itibrarify  Mavtmalfat  \oi,  |x„  p.  175.  Although  other  species, 
wheii  bitten,  vof^y  bo. infected  by, this  rabies,  it  seems  to  originate  solely  in  animals 
of  the  do^  kind,  or  those  nearly  allied.  In  India,  hysenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
foKos  are  subject  to  it,  as  well  as  domesticated  dogs.  When  it  attacks  wild  ani- 
mals, it  seems  to  deprive  them  of  all  fear  of  man.  The  European  wolf,  in  a  state 
of  madness,  instead  of  avoiding  rather  seeks  out  the  human  race  as  his  victims  ; 
and  in  France  even  foxes,  under  that  strange  and  mysterious  influence,  liave  ruu 
into  and  been  killed  iu  thQ  midit  ni  cxowds  i^w^mbl^d  i^  a  market-place. 
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jackal.  The  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  we  need  scarcely 
here  notice,  has  been  greatly  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  on  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by 
man  himself.  Hence,  not  only  the  wolf,  but  the  beaver  and  the 
bear  have  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  zeeb  of  Hebrew  and  Arabian  writers,  the  ravening 
wolf  of  our  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  does  not  now 
occur  in  the  countries  of  Palestine. 

The  genuine  jackals  are  somewhat  less  in  size  than  those  above 
referrea  to,  and  differ  likewise  in  their  distribution,  being  not 
only  found  like  the  others  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  but  also 
in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Southern  India.  They  form  burrows 
in  the  earth,  assemble  together  in  numerous  troops,  and  have  an 
offensive  odour.  They  howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melan* 
choly  cry,  which  commences  at  sunset,  and  seldom  ceases  till 
the  morning,  is  a  well-known  nuisance  in  eastern  lands.  They 
follow  the  fiotsteps  of  the  greater  feline  animals,  such  as  the  Uou 
and  tiger,  for  the  sake,  as  some  suppose,  of  securing  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey ;  but  assuredly,  so  far  from  provicung  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  often  do  all  in  their  power 
to  circumvent  and  disappoint  him.  In  regard  at  least  to  the 
tiger,  it  is  well  known  in  India,  that  while  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  nocturnal  cry  of  a  jackal  is  responded  to  by  all  his  companions 
around,  till  the  leafy  woods  become  as  the  howling  wilaeme^s^ 
there  is  a  peculiar  note  of  warning  uttered  by  one  of  these  crea- 
tures on  the  approach  of  the  fenne  monster,  which  sinks  the 
voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  profoundest  silence. 

These  lesser  jackals  (there  are  several  species)  also  enter  into 
cities  after  dark  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  offal,  or  what- 
ever else  they  can  obtain.  They  devour  carrion  whether  ex- 
posed or  subterranean,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  exercise  their  ac- 
tivity in  digging  into  sepulchres,  if  these  have  not  been  properly 
protected.  I3ut  during  the  fruit  season  they  skulk  about  the 
vineyards,  and  grow  fat  on  grapes.  Although  the  offensive  smell 
of  the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  unpleasant  inmates  in  a  fa- 
mily, tney  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame.  We  knew  one 
which  went  about  the  house  like  a  lank  long-legged  terrier,  and 
showed  his  difference  of  disposition  chiefly  in  an  uncm'able  ha- 
bit of  gnawing  the  legs  and  arms  of  handsome  mahogany  chairs, 
to  the  great  destruction  of  French  varnish,  and  every  other  kind 
of  polish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  animals  are  also  entitled 
to  an  important  place  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  our  domestic 
dogs. 

"  They  associate  readily  with  dogs,  and  hybrid  offspring  is  not  un- 
common ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  these  mules  are  again  prolific. 
The  domestic  cur-dogs  of  all  the  nations  where  the  jackal  is  found, 
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bear  evidence  of  at  least  a  great  intermixture  of  their  blood  in  the  na*- 
tive  races.  The  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  cur  pariahs  of  India,  and  the  home  breeds  of  Turkish  Asia,  as 
well  as  of  the  negroes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  islands  of  the 
Lidian  Seas.  M.  Jeannon  Naviez,  mayor  of  Coire,  is  or  was  lately 
in  possession  of  a  hybrid  dog,  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  smaller  wolf 
dog  (Pomeranian)  and  jackal.  It  was  of  small  size,  but  so  quarrelsome 
and  fierce  that  all  other  dogs  were  a&aid  to  associate  with  it.  Vora- 
cious in  the  extreme, — ducklings,  chickens,  all  that  came  within  reach, 
it  devoured;  and  of  such  activity,  that  it  sprung  upoti  walls,  and 
bounded  along  them  with  the  security  of  a  cat.  It  was  very  affec- 
tionate to  the  owner ;  but  not  a  good  watcher, — seldom  barking,  and 
very  fond  of  digging  in  the  ground."* 

But  besides  the  jackals,  there  is  another  important  group  of 
wild  canine  animals,  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  Ked 
Dogs,"  which  are  extensively  spread  over  many  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  are  represented  in  the  New  by  the  Aguara 
Wolf  already  mentioned,  and  in  Australia  by  the  Dingho  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  Asia  they  may  be  traced  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far  south  as  Ceylon,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  eastwards  into  the  Chinese 
dominions.  They  usually  want  the  second  tubercular  tooth  of 
the  lower  jaw, — are  rather  long-bodied,  with  the  eyes  somewhat 
oblique,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  hairy.  They  are  believed  not 
to  burrow,  and  lead  a  retired  life  in  the  jungles.  Their  natural 
cry  resembles  a  kind  of  barking;  and  they  hunt  both  by  night 
and  day,  in  small  packs.  Although  fearfm  of  the  human  race, 
they  attack  all  other  creatures  courageously,  even  the  savage  and 
more  powerful  kinds,  such  as  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  and 
are  said,  by  acting  in  co-operation,  to  brave  the  strength  and  fe- 
rocity of  the  tiger.  They  seem  indeed  to  bear  as  inherent  a 
hatred  towards  all  the  larger  feUne  animals  as  so  many  of  the 
dogs  of  Europe  do  to  our  domesticated  cats ;  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  destroy  their  cubs. 
The  union  of  concert  ancf  courage  which  they  display  in  their 
encounters  with  the  adults,  is  assigned  by  Indian  sportsmen  as 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  alarm  which  a  tiger  exhibits  at  the  sight 
of  a  dog,  even  of  a  domestic  spaniel. 

To  the  group  of  red  dogs  belongs  that  peculiar  and  highly  in- 
teresting species  discovered  in  the  Nepaul  country,  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  described  by  him  under  the  title  of  Canis  primoevm. 
Its  native  name  is  huansa.  This  kind  hunts  both  by  day  and 
night,  assembled  in  small  packs  of  from  six  to  ten  individuals,  and 
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follows  its  game  more  by  scent  than  sight,  as  may  be  iilfeiTefl  from 
the  nature  of  the  localities  which  it  inhabits,  and  wears  it  oat"  by 
continuous  perseverance.  Although  irreclaimable  in  the  ddult 
state,  its  puppies,  when  captured  early,  and  shown  a  good  ^^i- 
ample  by  oeing  reared  along  with  our  domesticated  kitid^,  ate 
both  gentle  and  sagacious.  The  species  inhabits  wooded  kpVl 
rocky  mountain  ranges  between  the  Sutledj  and  Brahnitoootfa, 
and,  under  certain  modifications,  seems  to  extend  far  southwards 
to  the  Ghauts,  the  Nielgherries,  and  the  coast  of  Coromahdei. 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  long  resident  in  Nepaul,  and  was,  we  believfe, 
the  first  to  give  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  buansa.  He  main- 
tains it  to  be  the  original  source  of  all  domesticated  dogs  throtigh- 
out  the  world,  and  hence  his  Adamic-looking  designation  of.  ca- 
m^  primcevua.  Having  all  the  habits  of  the  hound,  it  may  na- 
turally be  presumed,  amongst  hunting  nations,  to  have  "been 
early  reclaimed,  and  easily  educated  for  the  chase— a  p1eas4^t 
pastime,  and  may  no  doubt  in  this  way  have  orimnated  the  hatit- 
mg  races  of  different  and  very  distant  tribes.  iJut  as  l^Ir.  Low 
has  observed,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  characters  of  this,  ihoire 
than  in  those  of  any  other  given  species,  that  can  enable  ti^  '$o 
conclude  that  it  can  have  produced  all  the  dogs  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  more  resemblance  between  this  mountain  hotiind  of 
Nepaul,  and  the  sledge-dog  of  Greenland,  than  between  tte 
greyhound  of  Persia,  and  tne  tenier  of  England."*  ^e  wiay 
nere  briefly  mention,  that  the  wild  dog  called  JTo/^wn,  describad 
by  Col.  Sykes,  the  Dhole  (so  called)  aiscovered  by  Mr.  Wo(der 
among  the  Mahablishwar  hills,  and  the  Quihee^  as  identified  by 
Dr.  Spry,  are  all  referable  to  the  Buansa  race. 

The  wild  dog  of  Beloochistdn  is  both  shy  and  ferocious^  and 
keeps  aloof  from  all  human  habitations.  It  is  referred  to  by- 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  as  being  one  of  two  species  of  "Wild 
,  canines  which  occur  in  the  woody  mountains  of  south-eastern 
Persia,  and  probably  extend  along  the  lofty  lands  west  of  tlie 
Indus  into  Cabul.  It  hunts  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thii;ty,  an4 
when  thus  congregated  will  attack  a  bullock  or. a  buffalo,  and 
tear  it  in  pieces  in  a  few  moments. 

Allied  to  these  are  the  dogs  called  Dholes  in  India,  so  nanicd 
from  an  ancient  Asiatic  root,  signifying  recklessness.  The  true 
Dhole  {Chryseus  scylax  of  Hamilton  Smith)  is  described  as  in- 
termediate in  size  between  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  slightly 
made,  of  a  light  bay  colour,  with  a  sharp  face,  and  fierce  keen 
eyes.  In  form  it  approatJies  the  greyhound ;  the  tail  is  straight, 
not  bushy,  the  ears  wide,  pointed,  open,  and  triangular;  theSdn 
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is  dark,  with  the  nose,  muzzle,  back  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  of  a 
sooty  hue.  It  is  reported  to  hunt  in  large  packs,  and  to  utter  a 
cry,  while  on  the  scent,  resembhng  that  of  a  fox-hound,  inter- 
mingled with  snarling  yelps.  Dr.  Daniel  Johnston  saw  a  pack 
attack  ji  wild  boar.  The  Dholes  have  been  sometimes  domesti- 
cated, and  employed  in  the  chase.  Captain  Williamson  admits 
their  fleetness,  but  says  that  tliey  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
'  for  coursing,  being  apt  to  mye  up  during  a  severe  run,  and  turn 
aside  to  goats  or  sheep.  They  are,  however,  valuable  in  hog 
hunting.  The  true  Dliole,  w6  understand,  is  a  rare  species,  and 
seems  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  Ehamghany  hills,  and  sometimes 
Ja  the  Western  Ghauts.  Tlie  wild  dog  of  Ceylon  (Cants  Cey^ 
ionicus  of  Shaw)  is  likewise  a  Dhole. 

The  PaWa/i  rf(>gr^  of  India  now  demand  a  brief  notice.  It  has 
been  long  a  vexed  q^uestion  whether  these  Pariah  races  were  a 
riiqngrel  breed,  descended  from  domesticated  species  of  a  higher 
class,  or  the  offspring  of  indigenous  wild  animals,  themselves 
^native  to  the  jungles.  Naturalists  (misled,  it  may  be,  in  this, 
,  as  in  other  instances,  by  the  brilliant,  though  not  seldom  foun- 
datiphless,  discourses  of  Buffon)  have  generally  inferred  as  a 
■fact,  that  where  wild  and  domesticated  races,  nearly  aUied,  were 
found  to  occur  in  the  same  country,  the  former  were  only  the 
emancipated  or  bewildered  descendants  of  the  latter. 

^  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  wild  Pariah  is  found  in  nume- 
rous packs,  not  only  in  the  jungles  of  India  proper,  but  also  m  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the 
.  characteristics  of  primeval  independence,  without  having  assumed  the 
similitude  of  wolves  or  jackals,  which  sytematists  seem  to  think  must 
1)6  the  result  of  returning  from  slavery  to  freedom.  There  is  nowhere 
any  notice  taken  that  they  burrow,  apparently  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect the  rest  of  the  present  group ;  they  associate  in  large  numbers, 
and  thereby  approximate  jackals ;  but  their  voice  is  totally  different. 
Jbi  form,  the  wild  Pariah  is  more  bulky  than  the  last  mentioned 
species^  but  low  in  the  legs,  and  assuming  the  figure  of  a  turnspit;  and 
tt'e  tail  of  a  middling  length,  without  much  flexibility,  is  more  bushy 
at  the  end  than  at  the  base ;  the  ears  are  erect,  pointed,  and  turned 
forward ;  the  eyes  hazel ;  the  density  of  fur  varies  according  to  lati- 
tude, and  the  rnfous  colour  of  the  whole  body  is  darker  in  the  north 
ilmn  in  the  south,  where  there  is  a  silvery  tinge,  instead  oF  one  of  black, 
upon  the  upper  parts.  They  are  said  to  have  five  claws  upon  all  the 
.feeti  but  whether  there  be  a  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known. 
..  )rhis  species  is  in  general  so  similar  to  the  domestic,  that  if  it  were 
not  ascertained  that  they  existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  wildest 
foresta  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  all  possessing  uniform  colourp, 
they  would  be  considered,  in  the  lower  provinces,  as  of  the  domestic 
breed,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  them  when  they  follow  armies.  The 
domestic  Pariahs,  however,  are  lcs3  timjd,  generally  more  mixed  w  ith 
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other  races  of  dogs,  more  mangy  about  the  skin,  and  variously  colonred 
in  the  fur.'** 

The  domesticated  Pariahs  of  India  are,  indeed,  a  very  mingled 
j:ace,  sometimes  only  half  reclaimed,  and  frequently  exhioit  in  tn^ 
outer  aspect  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  degradation.  Though 
»oisy  and  cowardly,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
sagacity,  and  are  consequently  trained  by  the  Sheckarees  to  their 
own  mode  of  sporting,  and  are  sometimes  employed  by  the  vil- 
lagers in  their  hunts.  Bishop  Heber  was  forcibly  struck  by 
finding  "  the  same  dog-like  and  amiable  qualities  in  these  pe- 
fflected  animals  as  in  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  Europe." 
They  are  frequently  in  a  condition  of  even  greater  neglect  and 
wretchedness  than  those  of  the  Levant ;  and  Captain  William- 
son informs  us  that  alligators  are  kept  in  the  ditches  of  some  of 
the  Carnatic  Forts,  and  that  all  the  Pariah  dogs  found  within 
the  walls  are  thrown  over  as  provision  for  those  many-toothed 
monsters. 

The  Pariahs,  that  is  street  dogs,  of  Egypt,  though  also  greatly 
degenerated  by  an  uncertain  sustenance,  and  frequent  intermix- 
ture with  curs  of  low  degree,  still  retain  marks  of  pure  and 
ancient  blood,  referable  to  the  Akaba  greyhound  of  the  deserts, 
a  large  and  savage  race,  much  prized  by  the  wandering  Be- 
douins, who  employ  it  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  and  as  a 
guard  upon  their  tents  and  cattle.  This  species  of  gaze-hound 
greatly  resembles,  in  its  general  form  and  character,  the  repre- 
sentations of  canine  animals  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
As  all  the  wild  species  have  the  ears  erect,  and  as  so  many  of  the 
domestic  races  have  these  parts  folded,  or  drooping,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  deflected  character  is  the  result  of  domestica- 
tion. There  are  figures  of  greyhounds,  and  other  dogs,  almost 
invariably  with  the  ears  erect,  on  the  Egyptian  catacombs  of  the 
Theban  kings,  above  three  thousand  years  old,  while  the  Greek 
sculptures  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  is  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  earliest  pictures,  only  then  began  to  exhibit  a  corres- 
ponding race  with  the  organs  of  hearing  half  deflected.  The  an- 
cient Persian  sculptures  of  Takhti  Boustan  (of  the  Parthian  era) 
represent  no  dogs  with  drooping  ears.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smitn 
points  out  the  only  very  ancient  eastern  outline  of  a  dog  with 
completely  pendulous  ears,  in  an  Egyptian  hunting  scene,  pub- 
lished by  Caillaud,  and  taken,  it  is  believed,  from  the  catacombs 
above  referred  to.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  not  a  grey- 
hound, but  a  lyemer  {Igmme^  a  thong)  or  dog  led  by  a  leash  or 
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sKp  rope,  the  accompanying  hunter  bearing  his  bow  in  hand. 
He  regards  it  as  representing  the  Elymean  dog,  perhaps  first  in- 
troduced to  E^pt  by  the  shepherd  kings,  or  brought  home  by 
Sesostris,  after  nis  e3cpedition  to  the  Oxus,  It  may  be  said  gene- 
rally that  the  ears  of  domestic  dogs  were  originally  upright  and 
pointed  in  all  the  races  with  long  hair  and  a  sharp  muzzle ;  half 
erect  in  those  with  similar  heads,  but  short  hair,  and  pendulous 
in  the  blunter-headed  kinds. 

We  may  next  notice,  as  in  some  measure  allied  both  to  thd 
red  dogs  and  Dholes,  a  remarkable  wild  species  of  Australia, 
called  the  New  Holland  Dingho, — CaniB  Austfraiasice  of  recent 
writers.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  an  imported  species,  and  the 
very  peculiar  zoology  of  the  great  soutliern  island  where  it  now 
occurs  does  not  discourage  that  idea.  It  is  peAaps  the  only 
link  among  the  larger  quadrupeds  which  in  anv  way  connects 
the  animal  products  of  that  country  with  those  o/oth^  regions  5 
and  its  anomalous  character  and  conduct  in  its  present  locality 
has  been  deemed  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  bemg  regarded  as 
an  imported  rather  than  an  indigenous  species.  Of  fliis,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof,  either  direct  or  traditional ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  find  it  where  it  is,  with  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  wild  animal.  It  is  found  over  all  Australia,  so  far  at  least 
as  we  have  actual  knowledge  of  that  terra  fere  incogniUiy  and 
hunts  either  in  pairs  or  in  small  families  of  five  or  six  together. 
It  is  a  large  and  powerful  creature,  not  less  active  than  ferocious, 
and  when  attacking  sheep  it  seems  to  delight  in  killing  as  many 
as  it  can,  more  from  an  inconsiderate  wantonness  than  the  crav«^ 
ings  of  natural  hunger.  At  a  station  called  New  Billholm,  about 
170  miles  back  from  Sydney,  one  of  them  slew  15  fine  ewes  in  a 
single  morning.  When  Van  Diemeii's  Land  was  first  colonized 
by  European  shepherds,  the  flocks  there  also  sufiered  greatly ; 
and  such  was  the  strategy,  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  wild  dogs, 
that  tieither  guards  nor  watch-fires  had  much  efiect.  Twelve 
hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  carried  oflF  or  destroyed,  in  one 
Settlement,  in  three  months :  seven  hundred  in  another. 

When  these  wild  creatures  fell  in  with  domestic  dogs  they  im- 
mediately devour  them,  and  in  such  onslaughts  they  are  much 
more  courageous  than  wolves,  in  so  far  as  they  will  follow  sport- 
ing dogs,  no  doubt  from  the  most  malign  of  motives,  almost  to 
their  master^s  feet.  A  Dingho,  brought  to  England,  the  man- 
ners of  which  were  presumed  to  have  been  greatly  ameliorated 
by  a  long  voyage,  was  no  sooner  landed  than  it  sprung  upon  an 
unsuspecting  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  on  the  spot  had 
no  one  come  to  the  rescue.  Another,  which  was  kept  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  would  rush  at  the  bars  of  cages, 
even  when  he  saw  that  the  inmate  was  a  jaguar,  a  panther,  or 
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a  bear — each  of  them  naturally  more  than  his  match^  wlierever 
there  \yas  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  In  confinement,  these  ani- 
mals have  been  described  as  being  for  the  most  pait  mute^  neither 
howling^  nor  barking,  nor  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings 
through  any  other  medium  than  their  teeth.  Several  individu^s 
Jiave  existed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London^ 
for  many  years^  and  have  never  acquired  the  bark  of  the  other 
dogs  by  which  they  are  surroimded.  Mr.  Youatt,  however,  in- 
forms, us,  that  when  a  stranger  makes  his  appearance,  or  when 
the  hour  of  feeding  arrives,  the  howl  of  the  Dingho  is  the  first 
yound  that  is  heard,  and  is  louder  than  all  the  rest.*  We  know, 
ihs^t  in  a  state  of  freedom,  they  give  forth,  from  time  to  time,  a 
prolonged  and  melancholy  cry.  In  spite  of  their  savage  nature 
It  seems  that  they  bear  a  strong  afiection  to  each  other — a  good 
sign  surely  both  of  man  and  beast.  For  example,  Mr.  Oxley, 
surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales,  records  as  follows:-—  ' 

;  "  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  native  dog,  and  threw  his  body 
6n  a  small  bush ;  in  returning  past  the  same  spot  to-day,  we  found 
ftie  body  removed  three  or  four  yards  from  the  bush,  and  the  female 
III  a  dying  state,  lying  close  beside  it ;  she  had  apparently  "been  there 
from  the  day  the  dog  was  killed.  Being  so  weakened  and  emaciated 
as  to  be  unable  to  move  on  our  approach,  it  was  deemed  mercy  to 
despatch  her."f 

*  We  may  add,  that  the  Dingho  has  been  domesticated  by  the 
natives  in  their  own  wild  way,  and  aids  them  in  the  chase  of  the 
emu  and  kangaroo.  It  is  said  to  breed  less  easily  with  the  com- 
mon dog  than  the  latter  does  with  the  wolf,  although  ocx^asional 
unions  have  taken  place.  The  mixed  race  retains  much  of  the 
wild  habits  of  the  Dingho.  Professor  Low  possesses  a  female 
which  produced  a  litter  to  a  common  dog.  The  progeny  were 
handsome  and  playftil,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  docihty. 
They  inherited  the  natural  disposition  to  dig  in  the  gi*ound,  as  if 
(desirous  to  burrow,  and  when  mere  puppies  began  to  attack 
poultry— a  habit  which  never  could  be  cured.J  Many  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  this  mixed  breed  in  the 
ISdinburgh  Zoological  Gardens. 

.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  examples 
of  the  existence  of  sufficiently  well-authenticated  wila  animals  of 
the  canine  race,  distinct  from  each  other,,  and  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  more  or  less  remote  from  man  and  man's  dominion.  We 
have  many  more  at  om*  command,  but  the  subject  is  clear  enough 
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.\rilbotit  them.  We  think  it  catinat  tie  doubted  that  th6  dog^ 
Tiewetl  in  the  complex  and  mnltiferious  states  in  which  it  notv 
exists,  each  in  its  own  way  so  wisely  subservient  to  one  61:  otiher 
of  the  exigencies  of  its  hutoan  lord  and  master,  has  riot  bee'nd^ 
rived  originally  either  from  any  one  wild  species,  like  the  wolf,  or 
more  directly  froni  any  single  reclaimed  stock,  like  the  shepherd's 
dog.  The  vast  and  varied  range  of  characte**,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, which  the  domesticated  kinds  exhibit,  demands,  as  it  wtee, 
rt  more  comprehensive  as  well  as  complicated  origin;  and  even 
when  we  keep  in  view  the  ob\aous  relationship  which  the'natur&l 
features  df  many  of. the  subdued  races  bear  to  those  of  their  wild 
allies,  it  is  still  extremely  difEcult  to  account  for  the  origin' of 
many  of  our  peculiar  breeds.  But  of  course  the  difficulty  is  hot 
only  greatly  increased,  but  rendered  altogether  insuperable,  by 
aigsttming  a  simple  rather  than  a  complex  source. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  canine  animals  being  more  coufi- 
pletely  imder  the  dominion  of  man,  and  more  personally  attached 
and  devoted  to  him^  than  any  other  beings,  they  have  experienced 
greater  modifications  in  form  and  habits,  in  consequence  of.  that 
subservience,  than  any  others.  The  great  migratory  movements 
of  different  tribes  of  the  human  race,  each  carrying  with  it  one 
or  more  established  kinds,  into  climes  and  countries  ia  some  mea« 
sure  foreign  to  their  original  constitution,  would  naturadly-  pro- 
duce crosses  from  casual  contact  with  other  kinds ;  and  the  off- 
spring of  such  unions,  as  well  as  the  parents  which  produced 
tnem,  still  acted  on  by  the  physical  influences  of  each  locality, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  their  food,  the  habitual  modes  of  life  of 
their  human  masters,  and  the  nature  of  the  education  bestowed 
upon  them,  whether  by  precept  or  example,— these  and  other 
circumstances  would  constantly  tend  to  increase  the  range  of 
natural  variation,  till  the  different  ends  of  the  scale  came  at  last 
to  exhibit  creatures  of  such  different  external  and  instinctive 
characters,  as  to.  give  them  the  semblance  of  having  little  or  no* 
thing  left  in  common.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  riot 
only  is  an  individual  dog  capable  of  being  highly  instructed 
in  his  own  vocation,  but  that  his  intellectual  attributes,  as  we 
may  call  them,  become  so  deeply  incorporated,  as  to  descetid 
by  inlieritance  to  after  generations,  each  bearing  within  it 
the  same  impressible  nature,  with  a  similar  power  of  handing 
ddwn  to  posterity  a  still  more  refined  and  delicate  instinct,  pro- 
portioned to  the  accomplishments  it  may  have  itself  acquired  both 
by  descent  and  tuition.  Hence  the  value  of  what  are  called  breedsy 
and  the  almost  unfailing  instincts  with  which  certain  well-bom 
dogs  enter  on  their  calling,  even  in  earliest  life,  and  perform 
their  proper  and  peculiar  functions  from  the  very  first,  with 
scarcely  any  instructions  from  their  masters.     When  symmetri- 
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cal  corjk)!^  forms,  and  improved  or  more  accommodating  in- 
Mancts,  toe  thus  capable  of  being  communicated  by  inheritance, 
»d  when  the  rriiraense  advantages  arising  to  ourselves  from  t 
itidicioas  selection  or  careful  combination  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
Buds  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
C&Etfse  of  ages,  very  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  varieties 
flb6tild  not  only  originate,  but  continue  and  increase. 
•  We  admit  tnat  this  intermixture  of  originally  distinct  species, 
ifofkt  As  wolves,  wild  dogs,  jackals,  and  ofliers,  and  the  produc- 
ttre  union  of  the  hybrid  offipring  with  each  other,  is  opposed  by 
tk  physiological  dictum  maintained  by  many,  and  among  others 
lijr  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
friiilosophical  anatomists, — to  wit,  that  mule  animals,  or  the  de- 
9(Bendanits  from  two  distinct  kinds,  are  not  themselves  prolific. 
This  law  of  naturey  it  is  maintained,  has  been  instituted  with  a 
yiew  tor  prevent  that  confusion  which  would  arise  from  the  inter- 
iifkigliiig  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature, — a  confasion  speedily 
£lie«ed  and  extinguished,  should  it  by  chance  occur,  by  the 
bfth^imess  of  all  hybrid  animals.  We  should  be  extremely  sorry 
16  oppose  any  law  of  nature,  and  do  not  mean  to  do  so  at  this  or 
kny  mtxtte  time ;  but  with  the  facts  before  us  already  stated,  and 
mflfljr  more  in  retenfis,  we  maintain  that,  at  least  as  respects  dogs, 
it  iff  not  a  law  of  nattu^e  at  all.  As  we  cannot  bend  facts,  and  do 
not  desire  to  dentolish  them,  in  order  to  suit  a  theory  to  which 
ihey  toe  resistant,  we  must  give  up  the  theory  itself,  by  whomso- 
ever it  may  have  been  maintained.  In  doing  so,  we  of  course 
leave  others  to  form  their  own  opinion  from  the  facts  adduced, 
te*ely  reserving  to  ourselves  our  liberty  of  conscience  and  right 
of  private  jndgment,  being  unwilling  to  be  coerced  against  our 
ftwn  convictions  by  any  "  mightv  Hunter,"  or  the  dogmatical 
Repetition  of  the  same  sentiment  by  others  of  less  renown.  We 
believe  that  in  the  unreclaimed  state,  althoDgh  the  so-called  law 
is  not  imperative,  the  practical  result  is  so  far  conformable,  that 
kybrid  animals,  themselves  extremely  rare,  either  do  not  breed 
it  all,  6r  if  th^y  do,  both  they  and  their  progeny  speedily  disap- 
pear, in  cofttfse^^ueiice  of  their  mixed  characters  being  absorbed, 
as  it  were/  by  the  prevailing  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  parent 
kind  around  them.  They  rorm  no  "  tyrant  minority,"  and  soon 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  on  the  normal  or  un- 
mixed blood  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  But  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  the  condition  of  affairs  has  undergone  a  change 
from  the  voluntary  and  natural  to  the  forced  and  artificial,  and 
all  siuTOunding  circumstances  being  in  favour  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  hybrids,  they  consequently  increase  from  age  to  age^ 
instead  of  becoming  almost  immediately  extirpated. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subjugation  of  the  dog,  from 
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whatever  source,  was  effected  at  a  very  early  period  of  tlie  hiih 
tory  of  man.  Indeed,  there  is  no  period  of  that  history,  exdepl^ 
the  earliest,  in  which  we  cannot  trace  him  as  more  or  les&  im 
friend  and  ally  of  the  human  race.  Along  with  the  bull,  the 
ram,  and  the  goat,  his  companions  in  servitude^  we  find  him  n^ 
presented  not  only  as  a  sign  in  the  heavens,  but  honoured  bj 
a  place  in  either  hemisphere,  first  beneath  the  feet  of  tl]# 
southern  Orion,  and  again  more  northerlv  as  indicating  Siriii£^ 
the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which,  oei^ 
responding  to  the  full  swelling  of  the  Nile,  marked  the  cohi^ 
mencement  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  year.  His  form  is  ex^ 
hibited  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art, — in  tht 
sombre  excavations  of  the  early  Indians,  the  mysterious  chambers 
of  the  great  Nilotic  sepulchres,  the  now  ruined  glories  of  Persepo^ 
lis.  He  was  not  only  sculptured,  but  consecrated,  sacrificed,  ev^fi 
adored  by  many  nations,  and  forms  a  frequent  feature  in  the  jnv- 
thological  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  lipme.  But  one  rematkr 
able  exception  occurred  in  early  times,  which  has  no  doubt  mator 
rially  affected  the  condition  of  many  of  the  existing  canine  raoel 
over  a  large  surface  of  our  globe.  The  worship  of  the  dog  wfui 
interdicted  to  the  Jews,  under  the  most  dreadful  denunciati(»iii; 
he  was  proclaimed  to  be  unclean;  and  even  the  price  whidi 
might  be  obtained  for  him  was  classed  with  the  wages  of  sin,  and 
was  not  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the  living  God.* 

"  The  people  of  this  family,"  observes  Professor  Low,  **  adhering 
to  the  letter  of  their  stern  laws  amidst  all  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy 
race,  even  now  entertain  much  of  their  ancient  ^elings  towards  thip 
gift  of  Providence.  Nay  more,  the  Arabs,  taught  by  an  impostoi*, 
who  derived  much  of  what  he  taught  from  Jewish  usages,  have  c<rti* 
ceived  something  of  the  same  feelings  towards  this  creature.  But  thi 
Arabs  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  dog  amid  their  oYfSi 
wild  deserts  of  sand^  and  much  less  when  thej  have  passed  bey«i4 
them ;  and  all  the  restraints  of  superstition  have  been  unable  t^  |M^ 
vent  the  freest  use  of  the  dog  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Arabian 
faith  has  extended.  Yet  every  where  in  countries  of  Mohaqitpedanfi^ 
the  dog  is  regarded  as  something  unhallowed  and  unclean.  Hie  trtt0 
believer,  indeed,  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  dog,  but  he  will  not 
afford  him  the  shdter  of  his  dwelling,  nor  admit  him  to  that  comjkfkr 
nionship  for  which  Nature  has  fashioned  him.  Hence,  in  Hohamme^ 
dan  countries,  the  dog  rarely  assumes  that  docility  which  he  elSe\i^efc 
possesses ;  and  hence  much  of  that  multiplication  of  unowned  dogs  In 


♦  The  stndent  of  Scriptural  Zoology  will  no  doubt  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact, 
that  while  in  the  Sacred  Eecords  frequent  mention  is  made  of  nets^nd  snares,  and 
of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  animals,  there  is  no  allusion  throughout  th« 
whole  of  the  Jewish  historjr  to  the  use  of  dogs  in  i»iniiiig» 
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eastern  towns,  which  live  on  garbage,  and  share  with  the  h ja^na^  and 
^raltures  the  task  of  removing  impurities.  This,  indeed,  is  due  only 
iii  part  to  Mohammedan  feeling ;  for  we  know  that  something  of  the 
skihe  kind  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  countries  of  the  East, 
ftv6n  in  Egypt,  where  the  dog  was  venerated,  and  in  Greece  during 
the  ages  termed  Heroic.  It  is  generallj  believed  that  the  Hindoo^ 
btive  acqmred  the  feelings  of  their  Mohammedan  tyrants  towards  the 
rfog ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  Hindoos,  like  other  people  of  the 
JB^t^  have  numerous  unowned  dogs  in  their  towns ;  but  although  they 
iUrc^  restrained  by  feelings  connected  with  their  ideas  of  the  ss^c- 
jiily  of  food,  from  admitting  the  dog  to  that  familiarity  which  is  ciis- 
tbmstry  with  us,  they  have  a  great  fondness  for  him,  in  which  teispect 
they  resemble  all  the  other  members  of  the  Caucasian  family  not  Mo- 
hammedan. It  is  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  alone  who  regard 
this  animal  as  something  unhallowed  ;  but  it  is  not  they  alone  who 
Vftify' their  enemies  as  dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs.  For  the  people  of 
all  countries,  even  those  who  profit  the  most  by  the  services  of.  the 
^mmal,  employ  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt,  founded  on  ^liat 
ihey  conceive  to  be  the  most  vile  and  hateful  in  his  attributes.  Ens 
]gt^ediness,  his  uncleanness,  his  impudence,  his  quarrielsome  tieihper, 
toy,  his  submission  and  fawning,  have  furnished  us  with  epithets 
wherewith  to  insult  one  another.  The  cause,  perhaps,  lies  no  dee^k^r 
thani  this,  that  the  dog  living  in  our  society,  we  are  able  to  observe 
fiis  habits  and  customs,  and  perhaps  to  find  in  them  too  faithful  a 
l&iulitiide  of  some  of  our  own.  Were  monkeys  to  live  amongst  tis, 
^e  should  doubtless  be  able  to  find  in  them  similar  traits  of  charactei: 
Which  we  might  apply  to  our  neighbours,  and  so  be  as  ready  to  speak 
^<6f  the  son  of  a  monkey  as  the  son  of  a  dog."* 

It  18  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  into  l^e  detailed 
history  of  the  domesticated  breeds.  Some  knowledge  of  tiiat 
lustonr  iKlay  be  sought  and  obtained^  so  far,  at  least,  as  books 
ean  give  it,  from  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ismd 
from  others  which  'we  need  not  name.  We  shall  conclude  with 
Mother  extract  from  the  volume  last  quoted,  and  already  noticed 
by  us  more  at  Iength*in  a  preceding  Number. 

.  *^  But  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  dog»  those  which  seem  lSa^  most  to 
have  daimed  attention,  are  his  attachment  to  man  in  general,  and.his 
fidelity  to  individuals  in  particular.  The  dog  very  raroly,  and  never 
Imt  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seeks  to  gain  his  natural  liberty. 
He  prefers,  to  the  state  of  freedom,  the  protection  of  man,  and  lingers 
near  our  dwellings,  even  when  he  is  shunned  and  disowned  by.  us. 
When  be  attaches  himself  to  any  one,  all  his  actions  indicate  that  the 
idalkm  is  one  which  has  a  foundation  in  the  affections  of  the  animal^ 
and  dees  not  vary  with  the  degree  of  benefits  conferred.  The  dog 
that  shares  the  lot  of  the  miserable  and  poor,  is  no  less  &ithM  than 
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auotbier.that  enjoys  Jall  that  can  griatify  the  senses <  li'hc  peasant  lioj^' 
Who  rears  up  his  little  favourite  in  his"^  cabin  of  miidj  and  shares  with 
it  h|d  scStnty  crust,  has  a  friend  as  true  as  ho  who  has  ease  and  ahan- 
dance  to  bestow.  Release,  from  the  pord  of  the  blind  beggar,  the  dog 
that  leads  him  from  door  to  door,  and  will  he  follow  you  i^  step  for 
iail  with  which  you  can  tempt  his  senses  ?  Confine  liim  in  your  maiif 
^ipn^  and  feed  him  with  the  waste  of  plenteous  repastSj  and  let  his  for- 
Iprn  companion  approach  your  door  to  crave  a  scrap  of  food,  aiid  the 
5og  will  fly  to  him  with  fidelity  unshaken^  and  bound  with  joy  to  be 
allowed  once  more  to  share  his  miserable  lot*  Again  and  again  ha^ 
the  dbg  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  remained  fiuthfal  to  tbe  lastj  an4 
laiil  himsdf  down  to  die  on  the  grave  of  hiii  earliest  friends  * 

,  "  Recently,  a  poor  boy  in  a  manufsieturing  town  had  contrived]  from 
hj^  hiard  earnings,  to  rear  up  a  little  dog.  The  boy,  as  he  wtis  pass- 
Ihg  along  to  his' daily  work,  was  struct  down,  and  dreadfully  maimed, 
by  t^e  fsdl  of  some  scaffolding.  He  waa  carried  on  a  shutter,  man- 
gled and  bleeding,  to  an  hospital  near,  attended  by  the  dog.  Wlien 
ne  was  brought  to  the  door,  the  dog  endeavoured  to  enter  along  with 
him  5  but  being  shut  out,  he  laid  himself  dow n.  Being  dri  ve n  beyon d 
the  outer  gate,  he  went  round  and  round  the  walls,  searching  for  any 
Opening  by  which  he  could  enter*  He  then  lay  down  at  tbe  gate, 
watching  every  one  who  entered  with  wi&tfiil  eyes,  as  if  iraploriog  ad? 
mittaiace.  Though  continually  repuked,  h*^  never  left  the  procinctf 
iiig^t  or  day,  ana  even  before  the  wounded  boy  had  breathed  h^s  last, 
tije  Mthful  dog,  struck  with  total  paralysis,  had  ceased  to  live.  li  is 
well  known  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Frencli  levies  were  often  mere 
fioyS,  brought  from  their  countiy  homes,  to  undergo  at  once  all  "ftilj 
rigours  of  the  service.  They  were  often  accompanied  by  their  little 
dogs,  who  fdlowed  them  as  best  they  eooM.  O^n,  afW  ihe  oar- 
iicige  of  a  desperate  field,  these  dogs  have  Ynbtxi  Ibund  stretchod)^ 
the  mangled  bodies  of  their  youthful  fiieiidB.  A  French  ofiSj^erf  jaoih 
tally  wounded  in  the  field,  was  found  with  his  dog  by  his  sid^  4a 
attempt  having  beeii  made  to  seize  a  militairy.  decoration  oi^  tbe  bipeast 
of  the  &ilen  officer,  the  dog,  as^if  conscious  how  much  his  master  -liad 
valued  it,  sprung  fiercely. at  the  assailants.  An  unfi)r^nate  sqldior^; 
condemned  for  some  offence  to  die,  stood  bandaged  before  his  com- 
ntdes  appointed  to  give  the  fiital  volley,  when  his  dog,  a  b^utiM'miinlel, 
rushed:  wildly  forward,  flew  into  his  anns  to  lick  his  face^  «ba  ^t""* 
moment  interrupted  the  sad  solemnity.  The  comrades,  with  ti^  ^ 
theur  eyesy  gave  the  volley,  and  the  two  friends  fell  togethdn  Xy&vdkt^ 
ful  oooscript^  severely  wounded  in  the  terrible  fidd  of  Eylao;  wii»  c«H 
ried.  lio  the  hospital  amongst  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  Ufany  djljil 
afterwards^  a  little  dog  had  found  its  way,  no  one  knew  bow^  into  ih^' 
plaoe,  and  amongst  the  woiiiided,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  had  s^rcheidf ' 
out  his  early  friend.  The  fidnting  boy  was  found  by  tho  att^fid^rit» 
with  die  do^  beside  him  licking  his  hands.  The  youth  soon  brenthei^ 
his  last,  and  a  kind  comrade  took  charge  of  the  dog:  but  the  animal 
would  take  no  food,  pined  away,  and  shortly  died.    And  a  tlioq^sttTid 
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biher  exfimples  might  be  given  of  an  affection  in  tliis  creature  unal- 
tf^red  by  changes  of  fortune,  and  enduring  to  the  last."* 

.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim  of  Helvellyn, 
and  of  his  faithful  dog — faithful  even  in  death — inimortalized 
alike  by  the  Bard  of  Chivjalry  and  the  Laurel-honouring  Lau- 
reate? We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Youatt  In  his  opinion, 
that  while  poverty  may  drive  from  a  cold  hearth  manjr  a  compar- 
x}ipn  of  our  happier  hours,  it  was  never  known  to  dmiinish  the 
Ipye  pf  one  canine  attendant. 


Aws.  in. — 1.  General  Report  of  tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  ike 
labouring  JPoptdation  of  Great  Britain.  Presented  to  hoih 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

&•  Report  of  HealiJi  of  Towns  from  Select  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  of  which  one  or  more  now  appears  annually,  we 
find  ^  Report  from  one  of  the  English  inspectors  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Norfolk,  and  another  from  the  pen  of  one  olthd  Scotch 
inspectors  on  the  educational  state  of  the  cx)unty  of  Haddington. 
The  educational  contrast  of  these  two  agricultural  counties,  lying 
wiithin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  each  other,  is  remarkable.  The  coun^ 
erf  Norfolk  isj  like  Iladdington,  a  rich  agricultural  county,  it 
contains  not  less  than  750  parishes,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  parishes  in  all  Scotland.  The  average  population  of 
these  750  parishes  is  little  more  than  500  souls;  and  its  parish* 
churches  Be  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  appear  at  every  turn  of 
the  road  or  of  the  coast.  In  such  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  sufS- 
ciency,  one  would  have  expected  the  intellectual  and  moral 
returns  to  have  been  amongst  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Norfolk  would  have  been  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
g^den.     What  says  the  inspector  of  the  Church  of  England? 

**  Very  few  adults  of  either  sex  can  read  or  write.  An  (pinion 
prseyails,  that  ttose  who  remain  of  the  preceding  generation  more 
commonly  possessed  those  acquisitions.  A  female  has  officiated  as 
derk  in  a  parish  for  the  last  two  years,  B<Mie  <rf  the  adult  males  being 
able  to  read.  In  another  parish  the  pres^it  derk  is  the  only  man  in 
the^  rank  of  a  labourer  who  can  read.    In  another,  pf  400  souls,  when 
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the  present  school  was  establishjed  iwp  7ear3  ^o,  no  h^xx^fst  cpf^^ 
read  or  write.  A  Dissenting  minister  addressing  a  sm^  congrege^cmy 
^yas  lately  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  *  Glory  be  to  your  na^^  J'  He  JnjL? 
mediately  repressed  the  cry,  explaining  that  suph  lanjguage  ^eojjld  l^ 
used  only  to  the  Deity.  Ihe  answer  was — '  Tlien  jgloyy  be  tjo  bpth  of 
you !'  This,"  says  the  inspector,  "  I  have  too  much  reason  to  ]^lijey(| 
is  a  characteinstic  fact,  the  suppression  of  which  would  therefore  d^ 
guise  the  truth." — Minutes  ofG,  of  G,  on  Edufi.  164<)r4:l. 

We  need  not  quote  any  part  of  the  Haddington  Beport.  Of 
no  part,  no  rural  part  of  Scotland,  from  John  o*  Q-poaifs  Hoos^ 
to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  could  such  an  anecdote  be  tojd  as  ^ 
characteristic  fact.  The  Church  in  Scotland  has  nowhere  sq 
failed  in  her  great  duty  as  the  educator  of  tte  peopl^.  But  lef 
us  rejoice  with  trembling.  It  is  said  of  ]the  caperca^e^  t^ 
cock  of  the  north,  which  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbape  }^  agpn 
seeking  to  restore  to  the  woods  of  Scotland,  that  when  Jie  PPQWi? 
he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  the  German  sportsman  choosy  tJbiQ  j^o^ri^ 
of  his  crowing  to  take  his  aim  and  bring  him  do^yp  p^xf),  jbi^ 
perch.  Low  as  the  education  of  letters  is  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  not  so  is  the  education  in  those  physical  aiid  spcia} 
habits  which  preserve  and  promote  health  and  home-Iiappinesi^ 
and  inspire  self-respect.  Of  the  habits  of  the  poor  ^orwid^ 
weavers,  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  weaver^  of  ^s^^  m 
the  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings,  the  s^am^e  Uisp^pov  m^ 
writes: — 

''  One  marked  and  favourable  pecuHarity  even  amongst  the  pop^ajM^ 
Norwich  weavers,  is  their  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  and  decegaev 
in  their  dwellings — a  token  of  self-respeet  and  a  proof  of  idea^  ^|p4 
habits,  of  which  the  severest  privations  in  food  and  dreiss  di^  Piot  se^p^i 
to  be  able  to  deprive  them.  Their  rooms  might  be  destiipte  ojf  aj}  j|if 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  but  the  few  that  remained  were  ^eaoL 
the  walls  and  staircases  whitewashed,  the  floors  carefully  swept  ana 
washed,  the  court  or  alley  cleared  of  every  thing  offensiye,  tixe  (iildr^ 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings,  however  sorry  in  kind,  and  the  doth^ 
not  ragged,  however  incongruously  patched  and  darned.  ^^  Cleanli- 
ness and  propriety,'  said  one  man^  '  are,  in  spite  of  our  poverty,  t&e 
pride  of  Norwich  people,  who  would  have  nothing  to  my  to  d»iy  neigk^ 
hours:" 

Let  us  now  see  what  an  Englishman  s^ys  of  (Jl^gow  ^n^  jttj 
wynds.  Mr.  Symonds,  the  Government  Qpjpjplssoaer;  ^hsW 
describes  the  filth  of  our  Scottish  towns : — 

"  The  wynds  in  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from 
15,00.0  to  30,000  persons.  This  quarter  consists  of  ^  iabyrifflfe.  <rf 
lanes,  out  of  which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  .sqi}fM*9  pourts^ 
and  with  a  dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting  aA  was  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  &r  the  ^tb  i|p4 
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destitution  within.  In  some  of  their  lodging-rooms  (visited  at  night) 
we  found  a  whole  layer  of  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor,  some- 
times fifteen  and  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked ;  men,  women, 
and  children  huddled-  promiscuously  together  ;  their  bed  consisted  of 
a  layer  of  musty  straw,  intermixed  with  rags.  There  was  generally 
little  or  no  furniture  in  those  places  ;  the  sole  article  of  comfort  was  a 
fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constitute  the  main  sources  of  the 
revenue  of  this  population.  No  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  purge  this 
Augean  Pandemonium — this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and  pestilence, 
existing  in  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  These  wynds  constitute  the 
St  Giles  of  Glasgow ;  but  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Metropolitan  Pan- 
demonium for  the  comparison.  A  very  extensive  inspection  of  the 
lowest  districts  of  other  places,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  never 
presented  any  thing  hajf  so  bad,  either  in  intensity  of  pestilence  physi- 
cal and  moral,  or  in  extent  proportioned  to  the  population." 

Before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
gentleman  said — "  It  is  my  finn  belief  that  penury,  dirt  and 
inisery,  drunkenness,  disease  and  crime,  culminate  in  Glasgow  to 
a  pitch  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain." 

.  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  concentrated  filth  and  physical 
degradation  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the 
fects  which  the  last  census  brought  to  light— that  in  the  parish 
of  Blackfriars,  in  that  city,  the  populatiou  had  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years  40  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Gorbals,  another 
parish,  above  20  per  cent.,  although  there  have  been  few  if  any 
new  erections.  These  two  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  de* 
scent  of  the  Glasgow  poor  to  the  minimum  of  air,  light,  and 
space,  on  which  human  Ibeings  can  live  and  multiply.  We  be- 
heve  that  the  same  huddling  and  crowding  of  human  beings 
together  is  going  on  from  badto worse  in  all  our  Scottish  towns, 
li/mch  talk  Qiere  has  been — ^but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  either 
i:>  stay  or  to  abate  the  evil.     The  moral  and  physical  virus  is 

Sing  on  accumulating  and  concentrating  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
.  our  Scottish  towns,  one  day  to  burst  forth  in  fearful  retalia- 
tion upon  the  classes  by  whose  suflFerance  and  apathy  these  thinga 
are  so.  Not  Ireland,  but  our  own  neglected  towns  threaten  one 
day  to  become  the  pest-houses  of  Great  Britain,  and  out  of  ourna- 
tional  sins  Providence  will  bring  forth  national  sufiTering  and  pun- 
ishment as  upon  unhappy  Ireland.  The  most  miserable  novels  and 
clachans  in  our  Highlands  are  placed  in  situations  to  be  swept 
by  the  wind  and  rain  of  heaven ;  and  the  want  of  a  free  circulation 
of  the  vital  air  within,  is  compensated  by  the  mountain  breeze 
without.  But  in  the  wynds  and  vennels  and  closes  of  our  Scot- 
tish towns  the  air  without  is  often  as  fetid  and  offensive  as  the 
air  within;  and  ere  you  cotne  under  the  roofs  of  the  pgor 
in  their  courts,  closes  or  lobbies,  you  are  breathing  a  stngnant 
and  unwholesome  atmosphere. .   No  doubt^  th^  inmates  of  these. 
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wynds  are  accustomed  to  it,  as  some  are  said  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  poisons,  which  yet  destroy  ere  the  hardening  process  is 
terminated.  No  doubt,  the  inmates  of  such  dwellings  cease  to 
think  or  feel  conscious  of  any  inconvenience ;  but  does  this  uiir 
consciousness  diminish  their  power  to  depress  the  spirits,  weak^ 
the  springs  of  life,  or  destroy^  the  digestive  powers?  Wlple 
sinking  into  insensibility  to  this  as  to  Uieir  other  miseries,  how 
many  children  under  the  hardening  process  pine  and  die !  Ho^ 
silently  does  the  fetid  atmosphere  around  undermine  the  vi^ 
gour  of  youth  or  manhood,  sow  the  seeds  of  premature  decay, 
and  render  the  resource  of  strong^  drink  little  less  than  a  physical 
necessity  1 

But  pass  the  miserable  court,  stair,  Rvti  lobby,  and  look  1a 
upon  the  crowd  assembled,  after  work  hours,  m  one  narrtJW 
apartment.  Are  these  the  homes  of  the  poor?  To  call  them 
hoTnes  is  a  mockery — dormitories — lodging-houses'^not  homes. 
Mea  and  women  doomed  to  such  a  life,  have  nothing  to  fear  frota 
our  criminal  laws.  The  jail,  the  bndewell,  and  the  hulks  are 
more  desirable  abodes.  Our  jails  are  palaces  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  these  dwellings !  The  inmates  of  such  lodging-houses 
learn  to  fortify  themselves  against  their  own  remaining  sensibility, 
cherish  an  intense  selfishness,  practise  on  others  the  arts  practised 
on  themselves,  and  human  nature  sinks  into  the  lowest  state  of 
animalism,  with  appetites  and  passions  inflamed  by  alternate 
want  and  indulgence. 

But  not  only  is  the  contrast  wortlnr  of  attention  between  the 
towns  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  contrast  extends  to  the 
physical  condition  and  habits  of  large  portions  of  the  mining 
population — ^to  the  Scottish  colliers,  for  instance,  now  become  au 
extensive  and  important  dsuss,  scattered  throughout  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  attention  should  have  been  long  sinc^ 
directed  to  their  condition.  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  Go^^mment 
Commissioner,  speaking  of  the  mining  population  of  Scotland| 
says-r- 

^'  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  notice  the  following  marked  peculiarities 
ef  their  general  habits  and  condition,  namely,  their  excessive  use  6f 
ardent  spirits,  the  extreme  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  (not  one 
Scottish  collier  in  a  hundred  ever  washing  his  whole  body,  though 
necessarily  as  black  as  the  coal  he  works),  the  usuaUy  dirty  state  of 
tho  colliers'  houses,  within  and  without,  their  absurd  restrictions  updn 
each  other's  labour,  and  the  early  age  (usually  about  forty-five)  at 
which  they  lose  their  vigour,  and  die.  It  may  be  useful  to  put  in  con* 
trast  with  this  the  opposite  habits  and  results  among  the  En^ish  and 
Welsh  colliers  and  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  district  of  South. 
Wales.  Here  it  is  not  spirits  that  are  used  to  excess,  but  beer  only^, 
As  regards  personal  cleanliness,  no  collier  in  this  district  omits .^  ^%^ 
hiittseif  nU  pver  ercry  day  after  his  labour.    Their  houses  are,  wi'thm, 
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almost  universally  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  where  there  is  any  op- 
portunity of  keeping  the  spaces  before  them  tidy  and  decent,  it  is  not 
omitted.  The  colliers  and  miners  of  this  district  usually  preserve 
their  vigour  till  near  fifty-five,  and  a  large  per  centage  may  be  found 

capable  of  doing  a  good  day's  work  at  sixty The  houses 

of  the  Scotch  mining  population  are  usually  deficient  in  much  needful 
accommodation  within  and  without,  the  spaces  about  them  also  show- 
ing no  regard  to  cleanliness ;  the  dirty  habits  of  the  children  being 
uncontrolled  by  their  pai-ents  or  any  one  else." 

So  long  ago  as  1812,  Mr.  Bald,  then  of  Alloa  and  lately  en- 
gineer of  the  Clyde  Trust,  published  a  general  view  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  exposed  a  system  of  female  labour 
practised  in  the  collieries  of  Scotland,  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  lowest  form  of  Christianity,  alike  brutalizing  to 
soul  and  body,  and  from  which,  to  the  female  colliers,  there' was 
no  possibility  of  self-deliverance.  Yet,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  Dissenters,  this  system  of  female 
labour  continued,  unaltered,  until  Lord  Ashley's  Committee  ex- 
posed the  evil,  and  applied  a  Parliamentary  remedy. 

Whatever,  therefore,  fee  the  superiority  of  our  working  popu- 
lation in  the  education  of  letters,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  deplorable  fact  that  this  education  of  letters  has  been  wholly 
unable  to  prevent  the  masses  in  our  towns  from  sinking  into  a 
physical  state  in  house  and  person  which  to  an  Englishman,  even 
to  a  Norwich  weaver,  earning  only  seven  shillings  a-week,  w^erq 
imbe.9,rable.  If  England  still  wants  schools  for  Sie  education  of 
letters,  she  has  homes  for  the  higher  education  of  domestic  habits 
and  tastes,  and  for  nursing  into  strength  the  best  [feelings  and 
sweetest  affections  of  the  human  heart.  The  physical  training 
of  the  Scottish  population  has  been  neglected.  The  education 
of  degrading  and  every-day  circumstances  is  pro\dng  more  than 
a  match  for  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  the 
nation,  and  we  are  vainly  imagining  that  school  training  is  to 
counteract  the  training  of  homes  and  neighbourhoods,  that  are 
strangers  to  decency  and  comfort.  If  all  bcotspaen  get  a  smat- 
tering of  learning,  and  are  able  to  talk  and  dispute  better  than 
any  poverty-stricken  and  fallen  population  in  Great  Britain,  what 
avails  it  except  to  make  them  the  more  intensely  to  feel  and  re- 
sent their  miseries?  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among 
the  Scottish  as  he  never  was  among  the  English  masses — ^but 
what  has  he  done  to  elevate  the  tens  of  thousands  in  our  crowded 
citi^  and  manu&cturing  villages  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ?  Has 
he  trained  them  to  wash  their  persons  or  to  cleanse  their  dwell- 
ings— to  prefer  air  and  light  to  darkness  and  corruption  ?  Has 
he  made  any  homes  to  smile,  or  rendered  the  poor  man's  fireside 
the  most  attractive  spot  in  all  the  poor  man's  world  ?     If  he  has 
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not  cleansed  (even  the  outside  of  the  man,  how  shall  we  hope  he 
has  elevated  the  innjer  man ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  rouse 
him  out  of  the  filth,  indolence,  and  apathy  of  his  animal  degra- 
dation, how  can  we  hope  that  he  is  permanently  elevated  in  his 
spiritual  character  I  A  little  while  ago,  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
was  to  do  every  thing  for  the  poor  man.  It  was  only  needful  to 
count  the  proportions  at  school,  or  enumerate  the  readers  and 
writers  andanthraeticians,  to  know  the  measure  of  the  wellbeing 
of  the  people.  But  did  we  succeed  in  coaxing,  bribing,  or  perse- 
cuting all  the  children  in  all  the  wynds,  lanes,  and  closes  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley,  to  school,  and  in  se- 
curing to  them,  to  the  full  measure,  the  Scottish  education  of  mere 
letters,  or  if  you  will,  of  intellectual  superiority  to  the  boors  of 
Norfolk,  what  would  they  be  the  better  ?  Man  is  not  only  what 
the  schoolmaster  makes  him,  but  much  more  what  the  daily  and 
hourly,  the  thousand  nameless  influences  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  hjis  home  and  neighbourhood  make  him ;  and  to  oppose  only 
the  schoolnjaster,  or  even  the  schoolmaster  and  pastor,  to  the 
constant  daily  and  hourly  influences  and  training  of  dwellings 
and  neighbourhoods  divested  of  all  that  can  cheer  or  elevatQ 
human  beings,  is  to  oppose  the  force  of  a  torrent  by  a  few  twigs, 

Some  time  ago,  the  author  of  this  article  visited  one  of  tUQ 
chief  ipercantile  towns  of  England  with  a  yiew  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  labouring  classes  in 
our  Scottish  and  English  towns,  ^id  by  a  renewed  inspection  of 
both;  was  satisfied,  with  Mr.  Symonds,  that  the  population  of  the 
Scottish  towns  have  reached  a  lower  depth  in  physical  degrada- 
tion than  the  worst  of  the  English  towns,  and  that  to  Glasgow 
and  to  Edinburgh  justly  belong  the  bad  preeminence.  We  were 
struck  with  the  superior  air  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest  even 
in  Manchester  and  Bolton.  The  shamefm  parts  of  these  towns 
seemed  less  shameful  than  the  shamefiil  parts  of  ours.  In  Bir- 
mingham, the  superiority  of  the  physical  habits  of  the  operative 
population  is  still  more  striking.  The  majority  of  its  working- 
classes  live  in  self-contained  houses,  comparatively  few  in  garrets 
or  cellars ;  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  wear  an  air  of  comfort 
which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  our  Scottish  towns.  The  back 
courts,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  Scotland,  accumulations  of 
refuse  and  pools  oi  water,  are  levelled,  paved,  and  flagged ;  so 
that  the  smallest  soil  is  perceptible,  and  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  authorities  seem  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
both  to  private  and  public  wellbeing — ^the  value  of  air  and  water 
— ^the  education  of  tne  brush  and  besom. 

The  first  step  towards  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and,  with  their  dwellings,  their  personal  and  domestic  habits,  is 
to  bring  (them  and  their  habitations  into  daylight,    A$  the  bril- 
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Hant  gas-light  of  ourstreets  has  dispersed  the  dangers  of  the  nighty 
and  rendered  them  safe  to  the  passenger  at  the  dead  of  night,  so 
the  free  air  and  light  of  heaven  let  in  upon  the  labyrinth  of  wynds 
and  closes^  will  disperse  the  filth  and  impurities  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  Bury  the  best  and  most  notable  housewife  that  a 
Scottish  town  contains,  in  a  vennel  or  close,  and  her  notions  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  rapidly  degenerate.  She  won't  clean 
where  all  may  soil,  of  which  no  one  will  have  the  praise  or  blaooif  , 
and  where  no  one  better  than  herself  passes  ty/.  But  ta^e 
the  most  ordinary  housewife  out  of  one  of  these  vennels  and  five* 
storied  houses,  and  place  her  in  her  own  '  self-contained'  house, 
however  humble,  with  her  own  lobby  and  her  own  front-door,  in 
the  eye  of  every  passer  by,  her  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
undergo  a  rapid  improvement,  and  the  love  of  her  own  home- 
stead prevails  over  apathy  and  indolence.  Cleanliness  is  a  social 
virtue,  and  to  be  practised  must  have  eyes  upon  it,  and  be  seen 
not  only  by  those  with  whom  we  are  most  lamiliar,  but  by  th» 
eye  of  the  stranger,  to  whom  first  appearances  are  every  thing, 
A  glance  at  the  height  of  the  houses,  seldom  above  two  stones, 
at  the  width  of  the  streets — the  unoccupied  lanes,  open  at  both 
ends,  behind  every  street— the  better  provision  for  drainage  and 
Sewerage,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  superiority  of 
the  English  towns  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  ancf  in  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  domestic  decency  and  comfort.  The  number 
of  self-contained  houses  occupied  by  the  working-classes  of  Eng-^ 
land  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  English  superiority.  The  effect  of 
the  self-contained  house  in  awakening  emulation  in  neatness  aud 
cleanliness  throughout  a  whole  neighbourhood,  is  very  notice- 
able. Tlie  well-washed  steps  and  lobbies,  and  the  never-failing 
white  curtain  and  flower-box  discover  the  interest  each  housewife 
takes  in  the  honour  of  her  own  home ;  while  the  three,  four,  and 
five-storiedhouses  of  the  Scottish  towns,  with  their  common  closes, 
stairs,  and  lobbies,  are  fatal  to  emulation,  and  lead  to  nothing 
tut  a  uniformity  of  filth  I  The  streets  and  lanes  of  the  poor, 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  free  spaces  be- 
hind, consist,  in  the  Scottish  towns,  of  a  front  line  of  dwellings, 
Beyond  which  lie  a  mass  of  houses  accessible  by  closes  or  courts,, 
withbilt  any  thoroughfare.  The  front  steadings  form  a  line  of 
defence  against  the  air  and  light  of  heaven,  more  impenetrable  to 
the  agencies  of  health  than  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo  to 
the  cavalry  of  France.  The  closes  and  courts  by  which  they  are 
approached,  it  is  no  one's  business  to  keep  clean.  The  common 
stair  and  common  lobby,  like  other  commons,  having  too  many, 
mistresses,  are  as  much  neglected  as  if  they  had  lione  at  all ;  and 
the  four  and  five-storied  houses  of  Scotland,  by  quenching  en^u- 
tttioh,  tend  to  ncducethe  best  housewife  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 
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These  neglected  wynds  and  courts  become  the  nurseries  of  fever 
ahil.  small-pox  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  One  family  attacked,  the 
disease  passes  from  inmate  to  inmate,  and  from  house  to  house;^ 
Qiitil  it  exhaust  its  virulence  by  exhausting  its  bare  and  squalid 
victinas.  Here,  too,  fever  lingers  after  forsaking  healthier  loca- 
Kties,  ready  to  break  forth  anew  on  every  return  of  thi[s  periodical 
scourge  of  Glasgow. 

Of  the  intimate  connexion  between  filth  and  fever,  we  s^iall 
allow  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Physician  to  the  London  Fev^r 
Hospital,  in  his  Eeport  in  1838  to  the  Poor  Law  Cpmmrssioner% 
to  speak: — 

**  The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-yentllatedy 
and  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations  of  densely 
populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of 
putrifying  and  excrementitious  substances,  consist  chiefly  of  ani- 
mal matter.     Such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  produces 
fever  of  the  typhoid  character.     There  are .  situations  m  which 
the  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and  deadly,  that  a  sin^e  in- 
spiration of  it  is  capable  of  producing  instantaneous  death ;  there 
are  others  in  which  a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  de- 
siroying  life  in  from  two  to'  twelve  hours  ;  and  there  are  others, 
agahi,  as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships — in  damp,  crowded,  and 
filthy  gaols — in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hospitals, 
filled  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  surgical  disease^^ 
and  Bome  forms  of  typhus  fever — in  the  crowded,  filthy,  close, 
unventilated,  damp,  undrained  habitations  of  the  poor,  m  which 
the  poison  generated,  although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  still 
too  potent  to  be  long  breathed  even  by  the  most  healthy  and 
robust,  without  producing  fever  of  a  highly  dangerous  and  mortal 
character.     But  it  would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  per- 
nicious agency  of  this  poison,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  diseases 
commonly  produced  by  its  direct  operation.    It  is  a  matter  of 
constant  observation,  that  even  when  not  present  in  suflicieut 
intensity  to  produce  fever  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  some 
ot^n  or  set  of  organs,  and  thereby  weS:ening  the  general  sys- 
tem, this  poison  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  some 
of  the  most  common  and  fatal  maladies  to  which  the  human  body 
is  subject."    Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  by  deran^g 
the  digestive  organs,  it  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  stomach-dis- 
orders, inflammations,  and  consumption  ;  and  concludes—*'  If 
then,  as  is  commonly  computed,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
that  take  place  annually  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
nearly  one-half  is  caused  by  fever  in  its  different  forms  ;  to  this 
3um  must  be  added  the  number  who  perish  by  diseases  catised  by 
the  constant  operation  of  the  poison.' 
But  apart  altogether  from  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  the 
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indescribable  suffering  and  sorrow  which  annually  fall  on  the 
working-classes  from  Siis  periodical  scourge,  and  viewed  only  ds 
ft  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  half  a  million  annually  in  clearing  away  the  labyrinth  of 
dwellings  in  the  heart  and  skirts  of  our  cities,  would  be  amply 
Ifepaid  to  the  community  in  the  annual  saving  of  an  increasing 
expenditure,  private  and  public,  which  disease  and  death  yearly 
exact. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Cowan  of  Glasgow,  whose  Vital 
Statistics  formed  so  important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  social  state  of  that  city,  55,949  persons  had  been  attacked 
with  fever  in  Glasgow  during  the  five  years  ending  1840 ;  that 
is,  eyery  fifth'  person  had  been  attacked  by  fever  m  that  short 
J)eriod,  of  whom  4788  died.  Tims  in  five  years,  fever  has  twice 
made  Glasgow  pay  the  most  cruel  of  all  tithes — that  of  personal 
and  family  suffering,  and  cut  off  nearly  5000  persons,  choosing 
its  victims  in  the  manhood  of  life,  and  compelling  her  inhabitants 
to  pay  a  tax  frightful  in  the  amount  of  personal  suffering  and 
family  bereavements. 

But  it  were  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  suffering  and  death 
of  so  many  inhabitants  are  the  only  tithes  which  fever  compelled 
the  citizehs  of  Glasgow  to  pay  during  these  five  years.  Put 
wholly  aside  the  details  of  personal  sufrering  which  55,949  cases 
of  fever  introduced  into  the  families  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs,  and 
all  reckoning  of  the  watching,  want  and  woe,  wrapped  up  in  so 
many  cases  of  acute  disease,  and  the  family  bereavements  implied 
in  4788  deaths,  and  let  us  estimate  our  fellow-creatures  but  as  so 
many  machines  suspended  from  work  by  the  derangement  or 
destruction  of  the  human  machine,  that  we  may  learn  the  pecu- 
niary losiS  involved  in  the  Fever  Bill  of  Glasgow. 

From  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  we  learn  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  fever  occur  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  men  are  or 
ought  to  be  most  serviceable  botn  to  their  families  and  to  society. 
Deducting  then  4788  deaths,  there  will  remain  51,161  cases  of 
fever,  at  least  one-half  of  whom  were  adults,  very  many  of  them 
heads  of  houses,  and  the  breadwinners  of  their  respective  families; 
that  is,  25,580  full-grown  persons  in  Glasgow  were  on  a  fever 
bed  during  those  five  years.  Now  the  average  period  Ivhich 
fever  detains  a  patient  from  work,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, is  six  weeks.  Let  us  talce  the  earnings,  in  health,  of  25,580 
adults  at  the  average  of  eight  shillings  a-week,  and  the  loss  of 
\vages  by  six  weeks'  detention  on  a  fever  bed,  amounts  to  the 
jsum  of  di?60,392.  But  these  fever  cases,  whether  treated  at 
home  or  in  the  Hospital,  must  be  loaded  with  the  expense  of 
medical  aid,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Eeports  of  Infirmaries  at 
£1  to  each  case,  that  is,  £25,580  to  all  those  cases.    Thete  still 
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rfemain  the  other  half,  or  25,580  under  age,  yet  not  children, 
Tirhich  fever  seldom  attacks.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  loss  of 
labour  to  these  last  as  equatl  to  at  least  two  shillings  a-week — 
ihQ  fourth  of  the  adults,  at  .£^15,348  during  six  weeks'  detention 
from  work,  to  which  add  the  expense  of  medical  treatment,  esti- 
mated also  at  a  fourth^  or  £6495. 

The  Fever  Bill  of  Glasgow  for  those  five  yeafs,  omitting  wholly 
the  4788  deaths,  will  stand  thus  : — 

Loss  of  laboitir  for  six  weeks  to  25,580  adtJts, 

at  8s.  per  week,  ....  £60,392  0  0 
Medical  attendance  fo  abovef,  at  £1  to  each 

case,  .  .  .  .  .  25,580    0    0 

Loss  of  labour  for  six  Weeks  to  25,580  und^r 

age,  at  2s.  per  week,         .  .  .         15,348     0    0 

Expense  of  medical  treatment,  at  5s,  to  each  of 

above',  .  .  .  .  6,495    0    0 

£107,815    0    0 
or  £21,563  per  annum. 

But  why  not  as  well  estimate  the  loss  by  every  species  of  dis- 
ease to  \^hich  flesh  is  heir,  and  present  a  like  account  of  the 
entire  gain  to  society  were  disease  and  dedth  for  ever  abolished  ? 
The  answer  to  this  ia  obvious.  Can  any  one  pretend  that  the 
fever  and  mortality  bills  of  Glasgow  present  the  lowest  amount 
of  fever  or  mortality  to  which  flesh  is  heir?  Let  the  fever 
bills  of  the  towns  of  England  answer.  True — fever,  like  every 
other  disease  is  the  visitation  of  God ;  but  in  its  aggravated  form 
and  extent  in  our  SScottish  towns,  it  is  the  visitation  of  God  for 
the  sin  of  neglecting  the  physical  aiid  moral  wellbeing  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  sciourge  of  national  filth  and  inhumanity, 
the  natural  penalty  of  siifiering  the  poor  to  crowd  and  stifle 
6ne  another  in  pestil<3ntial  wynds,  or  to  rot  helpless,  unvisited, 
and  unrelieved  in  their  wretched  dwellings.  Why  is  the  mor- 
tality in  our  rural  districts  so  small  as  1  in  48,  but  in  Glasgow 
at  times  so  high  as  1  in  28  ?  Why  are  England's  towns  more 
healthy  than  Scotland's,  though  their  employments  are  the 
same  ? — whether  we  contrast  town  with  country,  or  English  with 
Scottish  towns,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  fever  and  mortality  of  Glasgow  is  self-inflicted, 
and  admits  of  being  self-removed.  There  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
ways  and  means  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  the  Government  of  this  country,  of  extinguishing  one- 
third^  perhaps  one-half  of  the  fever  cases  of  Glasgow  and  other 
towns  of  Scotland,  of  delivering  thdr  inhabitants  from  an  uu-' 
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known  and  unknowable  weidit  of  sufferings  personal  and 
domestic,  of  rescuing  tliousands  of  our  fellow-men  from  a  pre- 
mature grave,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the  moneyed  resources 
of  this  nation,  by  the  wise  and  systematic  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  humanity. 

If  there  be  any  one  social  improvement  for  which  all  parties 
may  unite,  it  is  the  improyement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  the  removal  of  those  nuisances  and  mal-arangements  which 
at  present  poison  their  atmosphere.  This  is  no  question  of  Tory, 
Wnig,  or  Badical — Church  or  Dissent — but  the  common  cause 
of  humanity  and  self-preservation.  If  our  religious  dissensions 
forbid  the  Government  of  this  great  nation  from  extending  the 
means  of  religious  instruction,  and  threaten  even  to  forbid  its 
intermeddling  with  the  common  school  instruction  of  the  people, 
here  at  least  is  common  ground.  As  in  Ireland's  frightful 
famine,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  uniting  against 
the  common  calamity,  and  forgetting  all  but  their  common 
brotherhood  and  common  duties  to  the  poor ;  so,  if  we  would 
avert  irom  our  cities  calamities  more  perilous  because  more 
concentrated,  let  us  forget  every  thing  but  the  fact  that  vast 
and  gathering  masses  of  our  town  population  have  fallen,  and 
cannot  raise  tnemselves — are  miserable,  and  demand  our  help. 

We  understood  that  in  the  new  Police  Bill  of  Glasgow, 
power  was  to  be  taken  to  tax  the  citizens  for  the  improvement 
of  the  habitations  of  thepoor.  The  proposed  tax  was  to  be 
one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  valued  rental,  and  was  estimated 
to  yield  the  sum  of  £2500  a-year.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  this  clause  made  its  way  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  whether  it  was  cast  out  as  one  penny  too  much  for 
such  an  object.  In  or  outy  it  is  of  small  moment.  It  is  not 
by  such  peppercorns  that  this  great  evil  is  to  be  combated, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uttle  war,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Only  think  it  a  little  war,  and  it  will  speedily 
become  a  great  one.  There  is  no  "  little  war"'  with  these  social 
evils.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  battles  by  concen- 
trating his  forces  and  outnumbering  his  enemy^  at  each  point  of 
attach ;  so  did  he  carry  his  peacefuT  triumphs  in  the  metropolis 
of  England,  not  by  a  jt>en«y-a-pound-tax,  but  by  a  million  sterling 
obtained  for  the  improvement  of  London.  He  lent  the  aid  of 
his  sound  judgment  and  powerful  influence  to  arrange  the 
details  and  carry  into  execution  those  many  intersections  of  the 
densest  parts  of^^the  English  metropolis,  which  have  opened  up 
to  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  the  dwellings  of  poverty,  and  have 
rendered  one  oi  the  largest  also  one  of  the  healthiest  of  cities. 
Not  thousands  but  millions  must  be  spent  on  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Empire  to  repair  the  neglect  of  the  past//<y  years. 
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Haifa  century  ago  £2500  a-year  might  have  done  somieiYliat  to, 
such  a  city  as  .Glasgow  then  was,  but  the  mole-hill  has  become 
a  mountain,  and  tens  of  thousands  will  not  repair  and  Tenovate 
its  social  condition.  Before  this  penny-a-pouhd  tax  is  exhausted,, 
and  its  ten  yeai's'  beneficence  has  overflowed  on  the  Vennels  of 
Glasgow,  its  population  will  have  again  expended  another  79,000 
souls.  No  man  will  be  able  to  see  the  good  done,  in  the.gi:eater, 
evils  that  havie  arisen.  Our  physical  improvement,  like  .ouy, 
church  and  school  building,  looks  large  only  to  those  that  take| 
not  the  proportions  of  things,  nor  regard  what  remains  behind, 
undone,  ifhose  who  take  the  measure  of  the  evil  as  well  as  the. 
good,  know  well  that  the  good  keeps  no  pace  with  the  growth  of ; 
our  social  evils,  and  lays  no  sure  foundation  for  the  permanent 
elevation  of  the  fallen  population. 

The  Royal  Commission  for  considering  and .  reporting  upon^ 
the  advantages  of  a  central  railway  terminus  in  Glasgow,  nad 
submitted  to  them  a  scheme  for  converting  the  wynds  in  the  very, 
heart  of  Glasgow. into  a  great  central  terminus ;  and  the  promp- 
ters of  this  scheme  rested  its  chief  merit  "upon  the  circumstance ; 
that,  the  wynds  being  crowded  by  the  most  destitute  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow,  and  a  hot-bed  of  disease  and  crime,  the' 
removal  and  opemng  out  of  such  a  quarter  would  eiSfect  so  gr^at 
a  Sanatory  improvement,  and  be  of  such  advantage  to  the  city 
generally,  as  ought  to  give  to  this  scheme  a  preference.'**  :  On  this 
scheme  her  Majesty's  Uommissioners  observe  withmuchgoodsense, . 

"  We  consider  this  a  very  doubtful  point,  and  think  it  by  no  means 
certain  th^t  the  removal  of  the  Wynds,  by  simply  dispossessing  the 
present  occupiers,  would  effect  a  sanatary  improvement  of  the  city,  as 
it  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Muir's  scheme  to  provide  another  or  better 
abodes  for  them ;  besides,  improvements  of  this  nature  are  more  pro- 
perly the  business  of  the  authorities  and  guardians  of  the  city  than  of 
railway  companies,  when  the  accommodation  they  would  obtain  but 
imperfectly  ftilfils  its  object." 

This  grave  matter  must  be  taken  up  by  itself  and  for  its  own 
sake' — not  by  the  way,  as  a  secondary  matter  that  may  follow  in, 
the  train  of  some  other  better  paying  cmicern.  The  Go- 
vernment of  this  nation  must  not  only  do  its  part,  by  sanatory, 
regulations  for  the  future,  but  must  contribute  liberally  to  the^ 
object  of  removing  existing  evils  in  aidof  local  efforts,  stimulating, 
and  if  necessary,  compelling  the  localities  to  do  their  duty  to-, 
wards  elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  railway  maiiia 
may  delay  this  great  question  for  a  little ;  but  that  very  wealth 
and  popmation  whicli  the  railway  system  is  expected  to  develop 
and  concentrate  upon  our  towns,  will  render  their  improvement 
a  more  urgent  and  imperious  question  than  ever.  Hitherto  wo 
have  only  talked  of  doing  our  duty.     Each  new  outbreak  of 
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fey^r  has  sent  new  alarms  to  the  heart  of  the  npiiddle  and 
upper  classes,  and  benevolence,  re-mfcwrced  by  terror  and  sel- 
fishness, has  quickened  its  pace,  to  relapse  after  a  few  weeks 
OX  months  into  its  wonted  apathy.  The  same  mal-arrangements 
dre  continued  and  extending — the  same  crowding  of  human 
beingS]^  unprovided  with  the  means  of  health  ana  cleanliness. 
Tear  by  year  the  foul  sore  spreads,  grows  with  the  growth  and 
strengtaens  with  the  strength  of  our  towns,  is  nourished  by 
ih^vc;  increase,  and  enlarged  by  their  enlarging  capital,  feed- 
ipg-  foul  on  their  very  prosperity ;  and  should  our  railway  sys- 
tem realize  iits  promise  of  still  further  gathering  and  accu- 
mulating population  in  a  few  great  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  like 
the  social  ills  of  imhappy  Ireland,  to  be  no  little  war — but 
the  war  of  giants — ^which  your  penny-a-poxmd  tax  and  fitful 
subscriptions,  like  the  money  the  Eoman  emperors  paid  in  the 
cjecUne  of  the  empire  to  the  barbarians  to  retreat,  has  only 
brought  back  the  enemy  in  greater  force — to  inspire  new 
akuritis  and  be  bribed  off  by  new  subscriptions,  imtil  tne  day  of 
reckoning,  when  the  old  German  alliance  of  the  shoes  against' 
their  feudal  lords  will  be  revived  against  the  moneyed  aristocracy 
of  the  nineteenth  century  I 

Yet  we  cannot  despair  of  this  country,  melancholy  as  is  the 
sipcial  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  her  population,  jfiiere 
is  a  way,  and  we  trust  there  will  yet  be  found  the  strong  and 
virtuous  \y ill.  Looking  around  for  the  materials  of  hope  and 
the  prospects  of  deUverance,  we  find  them  where  least  they 
were  to  be  looked  for — ^within  the  walls  of  our  prisons  and  bride- 
wells. It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the  cry  of  the  prisoner  came 
before  Howard  when  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford.  "Sick  and 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not!"  was  the  condition  of  all  whom 
crime  or  misfortune  immured  within  the  walls  of  the  prison^, 
hospitals,  and  luuatic  asylums  of  Great  Britain.  Jail-fever  yearfy 
destroyed  more  Knglisli  criminals  within,  than  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  without  the  walls  of  all  the  prisons  of  Eiju;c)pe. 
To  rot  ip  a  jail,  a  poor-house,  or  an  asylum,  was  the  too  just 
description  of  the  fate  of  those  consii;ued  to  such  institutions.* 
In  1730,  the  jail-fover  bix>kc  out  in  tlio  Court  House,  and  cut 
off  the  Lonl  Chief  Baix>n  of  England,  the  Chief  Sergeant, 
one  of  the  Shoriffe,  and  many  attendants  on  the  sessions.  In 
1750,  two  of  the  Judj^^s,  tlurLorvl  Ma^•or  of  London,  an  Al- 
denuan,  and  many  of  intonor  rank  oonncotctl  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justico,  wore  s\v^j>t  away  by  it.  This  }K>st,  bred  and 
nursed  in  the  jails  of  this  country,  spread  into  our  fleets  and 
armies,  and  carried  off  thousands  of  our  ^?oldlow  and  sailors.  This 
pest  stood  sentinel  at  the  dooi^s  of  onr  nrisons  and  hospitals, 
guarding  them  against  the  visits  alike  of  [wnvato  benevolence  ancj 
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Qfl&cial  •  duty,  "  I  have  often  inquired  at  the  Jaileifs/'' ,  saya 
Howard,  *'  whether  the  Sheriff,  Justices,  or  city  Magistrates  in- 
spected the  jails  I  Many  of  the  oldest  have  answered, — '  None 
of  these  gentlemen  ever  looked  into  the  dungeons  or  even  the 
wards  of  my  jailT  Others  have  said, — ^  Those  gentlemen-  think 
that  if  they  came  into  my  jail  they  should  soon  be  in  their  graves** 
Others  said,  *The  Justices  think  the  inside  ofmy  house  too  dose 
for  them;  they  satisfy  themselves  with  the  view  of  the  outsider /* 
Of  the  filth  and  loathsomeness  of  the  inside  of  the  dwielling^  of 
the  criminal  and  lunatic  sixty  years  ago,  the  following  graphic 
account  from  the  pen  of  Howard  himself  may  suflSce: — 

"  My  clothes  in  my  first  journey  were  so  offensive,  tbat  in  a  post- 
chaise  I  could  not  bear  the  windows  drawn  upland  was  therefore  obligi^d 
to  travel  commonly  on  horseback.  The  leaves  of  my  memorandum 
book  were  often  so  tainted,  that  I  could  not  use  it  until  after  sprea^g 
it  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fire.  Even  my  antidote,  a  vial  of  yinegar, 
was,  after  using  it  in  a  few  prisons,  intolerably  dis^reeable.*'  "  I  do  not 
wonder,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  my  journey  many  fdlows  made  exeua^ 
and  did  not  go  with  me  into  the  felons'  wards,'* 

Thrice  did  this  remarkable  man  visit  Scotland  on  the  errand 
of  purging  our  jails — in  1779,  1782,  and  in  1783.  His  first  visit 
wrought  no  change.  No  one  in  Scotland  would  spexid  time  or 
money  in  reforming  prisons.  No  one  could  be  trouoled  cleftnfing 
and  ventilating  jails,  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  prisoners. 
These  augean  stables  and  pandemoniums  remained  unswept,  re- 
pelling inspection  and  forbidding  inquiry,  like  the  present  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns.  In  1783  he  agajn  visit^ld 
the  jails  of  twelve  Scottish  towns  and  counties,  and  again  found 
them  dark,  dirty,  and  inexpressibly  offensive — un visited  by 
magistrates  or  ministers,  no  proper  separation  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  and  spirituous  liquors  sold  and  used  in  abundance. 
He  was  so  shocked  at  the  signt  of  Scottish  filth  and  misery  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities,  that  the  good  man,  observing  die  strange  uiiieh  of 
Scottish  pride  and  Scottish  dirt,  and  contrasting  the  nationals 
apathy  about  the  state  of  their  public  Institutions  with  pnvater 
ambition  for  architectural  finery,  then  begun  in  Scotland,  ia  pro- 
voked to  set  down  in  his  Journal  the  fi)llowing  reflections: — 

'^  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a  nation  can  attain  to  improvement 
in  science,  to  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  without  at  the  saine 
time  acquiring  a  refinement  in  their  ideas  of  justice  and  feelings  of 
humanity." 

A  third  time  he  visited  Scotland,  in  1783,  on  the  saiue.  errand, 
and  he  then  signalizes  Glasgow  in  his  Journal  on  account,  of  its 
total  apathy  as  to  all  exposure  and  to  all  remonstrance!^  The 
magistrates^  of  course,  present  the  philanthropist  witl:  t3^.fe8»* 
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dont  of  the  city,  for,  like  the  ancient  Athenians,  though  theift 
would  not  practise,  they  knew  to  applaud  virtue  in  a  Howataw: 
AlLmanner  of  ncdite  attention  he  receives  during  his  last  viMt* 
There  is  no  failure  of  courtesy;  but  neither  Glasgow  civiKtitw^ 
nor  Gla^ow  hospitalities  can  make  him  forget  the  one  objediibr 
winch  he  had  performed  thrice  the  tour  of  Europe.  Ara^  th3.^ 
briefest  notice  in  his  Jorunal  of  Glasgow  civilities,  ne  brings  tecl^) 
tjie-  attention  of  her  magistrates  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  h^ift 
is  his  manly  and  strai^tforward  English  dealing  mth  the  c^iefi 
mapstrate  of  Glasgow  in  1783 : —  '      i    '  j 

,*.M  fredy  related  my  remarks  to  the  Lord  Provost,  that  the  tpltjpq^t 
st^od  in  the  same  improper  place,  that  it  had  no  court,  and  wias  n^^ 
whitewashed,  that  the  Jailer  had  no  apartments  in  the  prispn,  thathe 
was  suffered  to  sell  spirituous  and  other  riquoi*s,  and  to  serve  the  m-^ 
sbiiers  with  their  allowance  of  bread ;  that  his  fees  were  high,  a^d  rhki' 
he'h^  no  salary,  I  added,  that  in  the  House  of  CcwTectioh  thi^W 
w»e  forty-seven  women  in  three  close  rooms,  some  of  them  lying^kJl 
that  no  magistrate  ever  looked  in  upon  them,  and  that  no  cl^i^riwAftf 
^yer  attended  them,  or  used  any  endeavours  to  reclaim  th^nl'  IH^ 
re|]tBed,  *  'They  were  so  hardened,  it  would  have  no  eflfed;-  I  difieriift'. 
in  ofmii^i  from  his  lordship,  and  told  him,  that  on  seriously  conv/tnk 
iHg  a  &v?  minutes  with  several  of  them,  I  saw  tears  in  their  ey^s*  •  >Xr 
fiirth^  took. the  liberty  of  observing,  that  the  splendid  improvem€^| 
carrying  on  in  their  places  of  entertainment,  streets,  squares,  ,brid^^^ 
ai(i<jL  the. like,  seemed  to  occupy^  the  attention  of  the  gentl^me^jfi^ 


ly  repeated  visits  and  publications,  .yet  !p 
hoped  they  would  have  paid  some  deference  to  the  opinion  of  ^to"^ 
lj^£l&Uxte,  expressed  in  the  humane  and  salutary  clauses  of  ih^  Acft* 
of  Pairliameht,  which,  from  the  unahered  state  of  the  priisons  df  ifiii^ 
city,  they  seemed  entirely  to  have  disregarded.**  *'   >- '^-^ 

/Stt^  wOTe  the  last  words  of  Howard  on  his  last  visit  to  Gk^ 
gow«  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  labours?  Axnid$t rthili 
prej«diees,  ignorance,  and  apathy  of  justices  and  maffl3trate$,,Jte/ 
fovind  a  Judge  Blacfcstone  to  advise  and  eneoun^  him^  "-J&^3 
fi^m,"  said  Blaekfitone^  "  and  keep  to  your  own  opmioiW  'Bfe( 
waji  firm,  as  a  rock;:  he  kept  to  his  opinions  with  all  his  cbar^j 
teri^ic  tenacity  of  purpose.  Parliament  took  up.the  iaaatter  evw? 
in^  bis.  owm  day. ,  Judges  and  magistrates  awakened  to  understaj^i 
and  refle0t  on  their  mities.  New  laws  and  regulations  .weije^jwk) 
acted,  and  the  i>H  were  better  executed.  The  olde^  jailer  iiiic 
Scx)tland  Klannot  now  remember  the  jail-fever.  Our  Sc6ttish  jaibi) 
if  Rot  Jretr  what  thjey  ought ,  to  be,  are  no  longer  what  they  wece  in  > 
H0virard'3  day. :  The  &idewell  of  Glasgow  is  held  up  hyiMfa  i 
mjl,;tl>e  Qsover^meiit  Inspeetor  o(  Pri^Sons^iaa  a:morteI^f  isayflwgfn; 
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liient^  ckaalkies^  and  ventiktiofn^  fitted  eqnadly  for  tbe  ^i«ti^ 
tibii>  onfl' pefovmadon  of  driminalsy  and  meriliBg  the  imniblihe 
Dtttchi^in  advance  of  oflier  nations  in  prison  «(fis<?ipjlin«^r^giY©iti. 
tiidp'prisoiis,  of  a  .flgftearMij^-jEToi^s^^  :,'.'  '     j  /-T 

,  ^'Thn^  in  tmty  years  patriotism  and  benev6lencff  have  tjoktm^hfidi 
over  ignorance  and  apatfaj  in  our  jails^  and  the  horrid 'seCiteisr 
c^'0<iir  pisbns  been- exposed  and  extinguii^ed.     Th^.pestd:  bf 
filth  ana  fever  have  now  passed  from  the  abodes  of  the  nrinainal^' 
^^patt^r^  and.tbelunatic,  to  the  dwellings  of -the  industrio^ia^ 
poor.     The  physical  state  of  the  Scottish  popalatkmin  the^lai^ge) 
towns  is  draggijig  down  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  cliaracter  of 
the  nation  J  and  the  circuinstdnces  of  home  and  neighbourhood 
^r^  visibly  more  than  a  match  for  citu'ch  and  school.     Somucli ' 
as  the  Scottish  operative  is  In telleptually  superior  to  the  Engl  ish|. 
he  IS  inferior  in  physical  and  social  habits;  and  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  palpitblej  that  it  .is  a  blunder  in  human  nature  to  at- 
tempt elevatinp^  one  part  of  our  nature  without  the  other.     This, 
inferiority  in  pliyeical  and  social  habits  is  no  doubt  du^,  ii>  parl- 
to  that  abscDteeism  of  so  many  of  the  upper  classes  which  long 
acfflidsd  BcbidaUd,  although  in  a  le^  degree  than  Ireland ;  partly 
^so^'it  must  be  admitted^  to  the  more  recent  development  of 
iFfeallh  iii  Scotkndj  and  to  her  nobles  having  their  eyes  afid^ 
ttJeW' aflfectidns,  since  the  Union,  directed  everywhere  but  Id 
tfii^'ri^ffng  towns  and  villages  on  their  own  properties.     Nei- 
ther can  it  be  concealedj  that  whatever  the  clersy  of  Scotlan^Jf," 
Established  and   Dissentingj   have   done'  for  tne  inner  ni^^ 
tiiey  have  not  hitherto  felt  it  to  be  any  part  of  their  duty  to 
stimulate  their  flocks  to  those  manifold  outward  iraproyements 
qn  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  and  wellbejng  of  society  is  lil-, 
timately  found  to  depend,  and  without  which  the  religion,  morals, 
and  intelligence  of  Scotland^  are  exposed  to  temptations  and  in- 
fluences too  much  for  human  natm^e.     Some,  no  doubt,  taking 
wbat  Ih^'deem  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  view  of  these  duties, 
liibti^t  d)^e  stabjects  altogether  beneath  their  attention;  othefS^  • 
wlto.Md  the,  waiy  finding  themselves  unbacked  by  thew^akb>V 
o^^ln'colKsidn', with  the  indolence,  pride,  and  prejudices  of  ^he 
poiA^rport  of  their  flocks,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  do  good  ih 
thfc  dii*ection'  as  hopeless.    From  whatever  cause,  the  phj^idal 
trmvi^ng  aad  social  habits  of  the  people  have  been  strangely 
nUeglideted ;  and  there  is  not  that  inseparable  connexion  between 
diKsiinUiiess^^  and  godliness  which  in  the  south  has  raised  almost 
iiMk)  ttii  article  of  faith  the  saying,  that  ''  Cleanliness  is  next  f^i; 
GMdUness/'    THrt  and  piety  ai-e  not  so  uncommon  in  (ho  iifttlh- 
etti  tts  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island ;  and  weiv  the  G^m^-- 
tA  Assfemfely  of  the  Estabhshcd  or  Free  Church  to  ^ond'f(>t*tlJi■ 
a  pisloasd,  such  aa  John  Wlssley  sixty  yedtis  ago  addrbssHlJtiy  ** 
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the  preachers  of  his  Denomination,  enjoining  the  hod/s  purity 
next  to  the  soul's,  and  denouncing  filthy  Christians  as  no  Chris- 
tians at  all,  it  would  excite  some  surprise,  from  the  novelQr  of 
its  doctrine,  and  be  felt  to  be  more  plain  than  pleasant,  Eveil 
in  the  noble  scheme  which  the  Free  Church  nas  devised  for 
the  intellectual  and  religious  education  of  all  willing  to  receive 
education  at  its  hands,  that  very  education  which  is  visibljr 
most  needed  amongst  the  children  of  Hie  working-classes  in  Scot^ 
land  has  been  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season,  and  forms 
no  piart  of  the  outline  of  a  scheme  intended  not  only  for  its  own 
congregations  but  for  missionary  localities  in  the  worst  parts  of 
the  towns  of  Scotland.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
are  provided  for  boys  and  girls  alike ;  but  no  provision  is  yet 
made  for  the  training  of  girls  in  those  everyday  matters  which 
bring  decency,  comfort,  and  happiness,  into  the  poor  man's  home. 
What  the  Free  Church,  with  all  its  educational  zeal,  has  over- 
looked or  postponed,  we  rejoice  to  see  the  Government  has 
adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  its  proposals.  Schools  of  female  in- 
dustry, to  teach  only  domestic  ana  feminine  art,  are  to  be  the.ob-^ 
jects  of  its  grants  and  endowments ;  and  Englishmen  have  shown 
their  directness  and  practical  good  sense  by  providing  for  the  fe^ 
niales  of  England — ^wnat  ought  ever,  next  to  female  piety,  to  be  the 
first  and  foremost  thing  to  women — the  means  of  preparing  themf 
selves  to  be  eiBcient  housewives  and  motliers.  We  have  little  fear 
but  this  mistake  will  be  rapidly  corrected,  and  the  noble  scheme 
of  the  Free  Church  made  comprehensive  of  all  that  is  needftd  to 
the  elevation  of  the  fallen  population  of  the  towns  of  Scotland. 
That  rapid  amalgamation  with  England  by  railways  which  is 
now  so  near,  while  it  may  bring  into  Scotland,  if  not  stoutly  re- 
sisted. Sabbath  desecration,  wim  all  its  attendant  evils,  will,  w6 
trust,  brine  also  a  taste  for  English  habits,  and  English  cleanlines^ 
mid  Englisn  attention  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  poor. 
We  trust  the  two  nations,  now  about  to  come  into  still  closer 
union,  will  give  and  take  each  other^s  improvements  with  a  rapi- 
dity unknown  before.  Alone,  we  despair  of  Scottish  capitalists 
and  proprietors  doing  aught  efficient  for  Scottish  towns ;  but  this 
example  and  pressure  of  England  will  work  with  the  principle 
and  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  Scotland.  The  scourge  of 
famine  has  disclosed  the  neglect  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
a  cottier  system  of  misery  and  indolence  only  surpassed  by  th^ 
cottiers  of  Ireland.  Eeligion  has  done  much  for  the  Hidi- 
landers,  and  taught  them  to  perfection  the  passive  virtues.  The 
active  virtues  they  have  yet  to  learn ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Him 
who  from  "  seeming  evil  still  educes  ffood,"  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  emerging  from  the  famine,  renovated  in  social 
character  and  habits,  ana  the  era  of  the  famine  become,  through 
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-the  discipline  of  misfortune,  identified  with  national  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  may  be,  the  next  visit  of  suffering  and  calamity 
will  be  to  the  towns  and  their  crowded  and  neglected  popul&K 
tion,  either  in  the  shape  of  pestilence  or  commercial  sti^iMi^tldny 
of  popular  discontent,  wearied  with  suffering  sind  stting  by  i^oiue 
passing  event  into  madness — when  city  capitalists  may  be  hiMe 
to  feel  that  they  have  paid  too  dear  for  their  rapidly-acguujed 
fortunes,  and  that  when  property  delays  its  duties  it  prepares  its 
own  ruin.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of  a  kinsman  of  his  ownj  Wd 
on  being  told  that  a  family  vault  in  the  parish  church-yiard  wS* 
decaying,  and  like  to  fall  in,  and  thai  £10  would  make  thfe  re^^ 
pairS)  proffered  only  £5.  It  would  not  do.  Two  ye^rs  aft^ 
ne  protfered  the  full  sum.  A  report  w^s  theti  mad^  that  tH^ 
breaches  were  now  so  much  increased  that  £20  would  iSckrcf 
serve.  He  hesitated,  hummed,  and  haw'd  for  three  year*  more  j 
then  offered  £20.  The  wind  and  rain  had  not  awaited  Ws  dlj^ 
cision,  and  less  than  £50  would  not  now  serve.  A  yedr  iRt^-* 
wards  he  sent  a  cheque  for  the  £50,  which  was  refciirhed  bvpioSf 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  aisle  had  fallfeii  the  preceding  li^feelr. 

May  the  common  Maker  of  rich  and  poblr  avfert  this  spirit  of  pro- 
crastination and  dpathy  from  our  beloved  cbiiiitiy.  NbtigH  is 
wanted,  but  the  same  sense  of  duty^  the  Sattte  sisriSe  of  dailg^ 
which  has  already  gained  so  many  tritohphs  of  bene\rolehce  iii 
this  country  over  selfishness  and  indiflference — ^which  esSiti^ 
guished  the  slave-trade  and  slavery — which  is  putting  lithife  td 
the  hours  of  factory  labour,  and  rearing  legislative  bulwarks 
between  property  and  poverty.  The  same  spirit  of  Self-S^crifibe^ 
the  same  high  principle  and  lofty  resolution  still  lites.  l^itH 
energies  only  invigorated  by  past  success.  If  otir  soci^  etUk 
are  not  to  be  left  to  redress  themselves  by  ierrible  calaniiti^dy  #S 
must  anticipate  and  prevent  them — disperse  ere  it  is  too  late  tnoise 
woes  that  are  gathering  fast  in  the  skirts  of  bur  commercidtgi^AI^ 
ness — and,  by  raising  the  fallen,  deliver  our  countijr  frdin  thbse 
calamities  with  which  Ireland  is  now  threatened,  by  Hie  fluH  ctf 
of  her  improvident  and  tmthiiiking  aristocracy. 


^  .:/..  -./^      iLqrd  Lovat. 


Art.  IV.— X«?e5  of  Simon  Lohi  Lovat,  and  Duncan  fhrbe$ 
of  Ctdloden,  From  original  Sources.  By  John  Hill  Bur- 
ton, Advocate  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  David  HumeJ*' 

.  London,  1847. 

We  lately  bad  occasion  in  this  Journal,  to  consider  at  some 
length  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the  last 
age.  Our  remarks  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  eflects  pioi- 
duced  by  the  commotions  arising  out  of  the  downfall  of  an  aiir 
dent  dynasty,  on  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  rathet 
than  on  the  destiny  of  individuals.  The  generalities  with  which^ 
with  such  an  object,  we  were  obliged  to  deal,  compelled  ug  to 
disregard  many  of  those  picturesque  details  of  individual  biogra^ 
phy,  which  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  branch^of 
iScottish  history;  and  it  is  therefore  with  much  graitifiei^ieli^ 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  fill  up  blanks  that  were  unavoidable, 
by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  story  of  one  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  iind 
dPone  of  the  few  prominent  Royalists  whose  name  has  descended 
tp  us  untamishei  by  incapacity  or  cruelty. 

When  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Jacobites,  even  in 
t^ir  most  fortunate  and  ham>y  moments,  we  are  amazed  to  jSna 
how.  little  of  real  ability  tney  displayed;  and  how,  instead  :of 
conduct  rising  with  the  occasion,  they  wasted  themselves  in  a 
fondness  of  transient  applause — courted  by  vanity,  given  by  flat- 
tery, and  vanishing  in  show,  like  the  quahties  which  acquired  it. 
Such  were  Mar  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  first  rebellion ;  and  if 
there,was  more  self-sacrifice  in  the  Jacobites  of  the '4*5,  they 
have  little  claim  to  respect  on  the  score  of  energy  m  improving 
victory  or  remedying  defeat.  There*  was  one  exertion  to  the 
mediocrity,  which  would,  ere  this,  have  covered  them  with  obli- 
vion, were  it  not  for  the  heroism  of  their  deaths;  and  he  wiio 
organized,  and  as  often  betrayed  their  schemes,  who  crushed  the 
first  rebellion,  and  was  himself  overwhelmed  in  the  secondj'  de- 
serves notice  as  well  from  the  historical  importance  he  has  thus 
obtained,  as  from  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  cbaracter  he 
has  left  us,  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  whidi  he  was 
the  hero.  In  Lovat^s  life  will  be  foivid  a  better  insight  into  the 
social,  and  therefore  real  condition  of  the  people  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  thfe  transition-time  in  which  he  lived,  than  can  be 
found  any  where  out  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

He  joins  together  the  old  age  of  feudal  misrule,  and  that  of 
settled  government — connecting  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts 
with  the  era  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  the  kindred  sjrirJts 
M^l)64h]^w40  bright  a  light  onthecommencomentof  our  litexaxy 
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history.  His  biography  has  thus  a  charm  in  illustrating  both 
epochs  by  his  own  example.  The  feudal  tjrrant  in  the  wilds  of 
Stratherick — a  law  unto  himself— exercising  unbounded  powqa: 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  numerous  vassalage^is  foimd 
United  in  the  person  of  the  same  man  who  shone  as  a  courtier  in 
the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand — who  was  the  correspondent,  and 
friend  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  writing 
pious  letters  to  the  pious.  There  is  too,  so  much  of  the  bandit  in 
this  man's  history,  that  no  fictitious  narrative  of  border  feud  call 
exceed  it  in  interest.  We  read  it  now  with  £aar  livelier  feelings 
than  it  would  have  produced  in  his  own  age ;  for,  in  prc^ortion 
to  the  maturity  of  our  civilization,  is  our  interest  in  the  portrai- 
ture of  ruder  times — the  novelty  of  the  descriptions  bdng  aided 
in  producing  this  effect,  by  a  latent  contrast  in  favour  of  present 
GOBftforts.  Since  then— a  century  has  passed  away — dynasties 
have  been  extinguished ; — ^Europe  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
its  social  condition  has  undergone  a  change,  more  complete 
than  had  been  felt  in  all  the  previous  ages  since  the  Crusaaes. 

Lovat  was  born  in  the  year  1676,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  the  >second  son  of  the  peer  of  Lovat^  and 
was  early  sent  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  at  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  diligent.  He  acquired  there  the  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  scattered  through  the 
ancient  classics,  and  wnich  he  applied  with  much  facility  and  tacSt 
in  the  exigencies  of  his  subsequent  career.  Is  there  any  man  who 
accuses  him  of  treachery,  whicn  at  the  particular  moment  it  did  not 
suit  his  purpose  to  disclose,  ho  cites  you  froiQ  Virgil  the  picture 
of  a  good  man,  the  victim  of  the  world's  slander,  and  the  object 
of  divine  commiseration; — is  he  anxious  to  condole  with  one 
whose  father  or  brother  he  has  hurried  to  his  account,  he  brings 
from  Senecii  solemn  reflections  on  mortalitv ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  describe  a  patriot's  death,  he  applies  to  himself  the  language 
of  Horace,  as  to  the  beatific  rapture  consequent  on  dying  for  oine's 
country. 

After  leaving  the  University,  his  first  act  was  to  induce  his 
cousin,  the  then  Lord  Lovat,  to  endeavour  to  xlisinherit  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  and  to  call  to  the  succession,  to  the  hon^^ira  «m 
estates,  Simon's  father  and  himself,  as  the  nearest  male*heii9<  The 
cousin  died  in  the  year  1696,  and  then  began  a  long  struggle, 
which  occupied  about  thirty  years,  between  Lovat  oa  the  one 
hand,  and  tlie  heiress  and  her  firiends  on  the  other,  in  regard 
to  the  succession.  Her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  was  at  that 
time  influential  with  the  Government ;  and  from  that  influelnce, 
and  the  violence  of  his  opponent,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  against 
Lovat  the  whole  artillery  of  the  law,  with  which  indeed,  the  latter 
had  a  stand-^p  fight  until  the  day  of  his  death.     Atholq.firsV.9t-* 
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tempted  to  ^Obthe  his  dmbitibn  or  work  upon  his  fears ;  but  the 
terms  odered  were  either  insufficient  in  value  or  in  security,  and 
they  were  rejected ;  and  as  Lovat  is  the  sole  historian  of  the  trans^ 
action,  they  were  rejected  with  the  indignation  becoming  a  virtu- 
ous man  insulted, — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  knave  and  coward  as  you  are, 
fiiom  running  my  sword  through  your  body.  You  are  well  known  for 
a  poltroon  ;  and  if  you  had  one  grain  of  courage,"  &c.  &c. 

These  were  the  brave  words  put  together  in  the  security  of 
after  years,  when,  in  a  fit  of  Jacobitism,  he  composed  what  he 
jocosely  terms  "  Memoirs  of  his  life ;"  and  in  which  all  his  powers 
of  imagination  as  to  facts  are  well  illustrated.  If  there  was  one 
characteristic  of  the  man,  it  was  the  hypocrisy  with  which  he 
rubbed  gently  down  any  victim  on  whom  he  had  designs — the 
words  of  eastern  adulation  with  which  he  plied  his  vanity,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  suppressed  the  appearance  of  his  half- 
robber,  half-savage  ferocity — covering  its  outbreaks,  by  bewailing 
it  always  as  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  unruly  clan. 

Being  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  result  of  a  litigation  with 
the  Marquis  of  Athole,  acting  for  his  niece,  he  devised  and  exe- 
cuted, far  away  among  his  Highland  hills,  a  scheme  worthy  of  his 
genius,  and  durect  and  speedy  in  its  results.  In  after  life,  wheil 
experience  had  sharpehed  his  capacity,  we  find  specific  foresights 
and  preparations  for  all  contingencies,  until  success  had  made 
him  presumptuous,  and  the  relaxation  of  age  had  unstrung  his 
vigour ;  but  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  his  cautioii 
overleaped  itself,  and  he  fell  on  the  other  side,  into  a  number 
of  difficulties,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  endure,  many  a  year, 
a  vagabond  life  of  wandering.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  marry 
the  heiress  was  followed  by  the  next  best  thing — a  successful  one 
to  marry  her  mother.  This  lady  was  at  the  time  living  at  Castlo 
Bonnie,  the  old  seat  of  the  Frasers ;  and  without  any  warning, 
she  one  morning  received  a  visit  from  Lovat,  who  carried  her, 
screaming  for  mercy,  to  an  inaccessible  retreat  used  by  him  in 
his  more  recondite  schemes. 

The  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  The  victors  of  Culloden,  after 
their  labours  on  the  field  were  ended,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  the  strongholds  of  the  rebel  chiefs ;  and  Castle 
Doiinie  was  among  the  number.  In  the  vaults  of  this  pile, 
Lovat  kept  the  victims  on  whom  he  meant  to  operate ;  but  when 
clamant  reasons  of  expediency  demanded  it,  he  furnished  to  them 
a  more  secure  retreat  fi'om  worldly  distractions.  An  island  of 
the  name  of  Aigas,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  Beauly,  which 
bubbles  and  rushes  past  it  with  resistless  violence,  formed  an  ex- 
cellent natural  prison,  to  which  the  Dowager-Peeress  was  imme- 
diately conducted. 
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The  accodiit  of  th6  marriage  has  been  takcin  from  the  records 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  immediately  instituted  by  her  in* 
furiated  family. 

"  The  said  Captain  Simon  Fraser  takes  up  the  most  mad  and  villan- 
ous  resolution  that  ever  was  heard  of;  for,  all  in  a  sudden,  he  and 
his  said  accomplices  make  the  lady  close  prisoner  under  his  armed 
guards,  and  then  come  upon  her  with  three  or  four  ruffians  in  the 
night  time,  and  having  dragged  out  her  maids,  he  proposes  to  the  lady 
that  she  should  marry  him ;  and  when  ^e  fell  in  lamenting  and  cry^ 
ing,  the  great  pipe  was  blown  up  to  drown  her  cries,  and  the  wicked 
villains  ordered  the  minister  to  proceed/' 

The  lady  fainted,  and  bemoaned  to  the  idle  winds ;  "  the  bag- 
pipe is  blown  up  as  formerly,  and  the  foresaid  ruffians  rent  off  her 
clothes,  cutting  her  stays  vjrith  their  dirks,  and  So  thrust  her 
into  bed."  The  siicceeding  morning  displayed  her  in  all  th6 
agony  of  outraged  honour,  her  face  swollen,  and  stupified  with 

Eief.  "  For  Christ's  sake,"  she  implored  one  of  the  witnesses  al 
ovat*s  trial,  "take  me  out  of  this  place  either  dead  or  alive." 
Tlie  house  at  th^  Same  time  was  surrounded  by  armed  ruffians^ 
who  played  up  the  bagpipe,  when  returning  consciousness  (shabled 
the  lady  to  express  her  sufferings  by  her  screamd. 

Tlie  Scottisn  privy  council,  wno,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign, 
conducted  the  government  of  Scotland,  found  the  doings  of  Lovat 
to  come  peciuiarly  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  accord- 
ingly debarred  the  lieges  from  giving  him  and  his  father  food  or 
lodging,  and  commission  was  given  to  a  commander  of  troops  to 
enter  his  domains  and  seize  nim.  dead  or  alive.  The  army  in 
Scotland  at  that  period  was  small  Enough;  but  Lovat  in  his 
Usual  grandiloquent  stylfe,  in  his  later  life,  made  the  most  of  what 
he  termed  "the  several  regiments'of  cavalry  and  dragoons,"  whoni 
he  of  course  defeated,  and  whom  he  laid  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  when  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  keep  them  prisoners : 

"  They  renounced  their  claims  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  hopes  6{ 
heaven,  and  delivered  themselves  to  the  devil  and  all  the  torments  of 
hell,  if  they  ever  returned  into  the  territories  of  Lord  Lovat,  or  oc^ 
casioned  directly  or  indirectly  the  smallest  mischief  to  Lord  Lovat." 

Lovat  wa^  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  having  assembled 
in  arms,  with  his  followers,  and  carried  off  Lord  SStoun,  wh6 
had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  heiress.  This  act,  according  to 
the  vride  sweep  of  the  criminal  law  of  those  days,  was  construed 
into  treason — conviction  followed ;  and  his  iiame  and  honours, 
with  those  of  his  father,  were  declared  for  ever  extinct,  and  their 
lands  and  possessions  forfeited.  He  was  the  last  man  tried  in 
Scotland,  where  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  a  sentence  pro^ 
nounced,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  his  father  died,  and  he  iin* 
mediately  assumed  the  title*    But  this  increase  of  rank  bronpjit 
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no  GMsalion  to  the  ceaselefisporsuit  which  followed  his  oomrictiatii; 
From  one  fastness  to  another,  from  ralley  to  mountain^  he  was. 
hunted  with  unrelenting  perseverance,  deriving  from  his  clan  a 
ni:ecarious  subsistence.  Away  in  the  remote  regions  of  Qleii 
cltrathfarar  and  Stratherick,  he  kept  up  a  band  of  devoted  despera^^ 
does,  by  whose  ready  assistance  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  t 
flying  parties  from  Fort-William.  Over  his  own  people  his  in*- ^ 
fluence  had  no  limits.  He  once  mildly  said,  that  ^^  the  Highland^: 
6liQis  to  a  man,  would  regard  it  as  their  honour  and  boast/4x> 
cfut  the  throat,  or  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  one,  be  he  wh6;fce/ 
wot4d,  who  should  dare  to  disturb  the  repose  of  their  lairds'*  rjh.: 

.The  indolence  of  the  Highlanders  is  proverbial ;  and  they  maj^? 
also  be  set  down  as  among  the  dirtiest  even  of  Celts.    If  it  is  jsbi; 
in  our  day,  when  every  motive  to  exertion  exists,  in  the  noavi 
community  of  an  active  population,  it  was  far  more  so  in  that,  of  f 
Lov^,  when  our  civilization  was  young.    What  the  br^voea^ 
were  in  Italy,  the  retainers  of  a  Highland  chief  might  be  coni^«^'' 
«red  here — they  kept  themselves,  and  paid  their  rent  in  tlvb: 
personal  services  rendered  to  their  Lordf.    Lovat  ifoundin  ihe^ 
course  c^  a  long  life  of  war  upon  the  world,  many  occasions  for: 
i^hesitating  service.    He  made  it  a  point  of  sacised  policy,  to' 
keephis  vassals  in  training ;  and  no  man  of  the  last  a^e  did  nifafir^> 
to  preserve  alive  the  feeling  of  clanship  throughout  thenalf-saJragei' 
regions  g£  the  north — ma^ng  obedience  to  tne  chief  be  regarded 
in  th^  light  of  an  honourable  duty.     If  there  was  some  oangev ' 
in  this  kmd  of  existence,  it  had  its  advantages  in  its  ease  aiid 
idleness.     Their  ^^  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  their  looped 
and  windowed  raggedness,"  were  matters  that  their  thorough: 
gout  de  la  vievagaionde  made  endurable;  far  more  so  at  least^ 
than  tbe  monotonous  purstiits  of  peaceful  industry.  >- 

At  last,  Lovat  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
forces  sent  against  him ;  and  having  by  skilful  flattery-  of  Argyle^^ 
at  that  time  the  dictator  of  Scottish  aflairs,  obtained  his  infiei^est  • 
with  Eang  William,  he  hurriedly  left  Scotland^  and  presented- 
himself  in  pursuit  of  pardon,  b^ore  that  monarch  in  the  Low 
Countries.    He  was  so  far  successful,  that  he  received  a  qu^ified? ' 
pardon.     It  remitted  all  the  crimes  for  which  he  had  been  already 
tided ;  leaving  iie  outrage  on  lady  Lovat  yet  imi'eprieved.         i<  ■ 

The  former  proceedings  being  thus  quashed,  he  was  cited  ate 
the  ifistigation  of  Athole  to  stand  trial  on  the  17th  Febrnary^^ 
17.01^  £^  the  abduction  of  the  Dowager.  Here  again  he  mad6/ 
n<)  lippeiiranoe  at  the  trial*— proceeding  coolly  to  manage  bis^  es^:^' 
taites  and  to  keep  up  a  horde  of  retainers' — to  levy  rents,  and-^ 
to  act  with  as  much  vigour,  as  if  he  had  been  the  undoubt<«lA' 
owner  of  property  handed  down  to  hira  unchallenged  through'/ 
H  long  line  of  ancestors.    .  :;:.;;• 

Be  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  was  again  compelled  to  flee 
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hisf caunhy.  He  souglit  a  re&ge  from  tlie  pursuit  in  France,; 
leaving  his  brother  John  to  act  as  h'cutenant  in  his  abseno^y  t6:; 
exai^  rents,  levy  contributions,  and  keep  the  whole  district  of  the - 
Aiid  and  Stratherick  in  commotion.  To  meet  this,  the  Privy. 
Gofwac^y  at  the  instance  of  the  heiress,  issued  an  abundance  of, 
orders  and  proclamations ;  and,  as  was  their  custom  with  disri 
obedient  districts,  they  hounded  out  upon  the  Erasers  somd 
rifliehbattring  clans  to  ravage  and  desolate.  ;    • 

o  Jit  ibis  period,  Lovat  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Stuarts.; 
wniild  be  restored ;  and  upon  this  depended  the  course  U)  be; 
adopted^  amid  the  difficulties  by  which  ho  was  surrounded..  Upon 
thef;  whole,  it  seemed  more  probable  that  they  would.     Shoi1;ly 
a^r.the  csommencement  of  tne  reign  of  Anne,  her  opinions  began . 
tOi^lideinto  the  jure-divinity  toryism  at  which  they  settled,     ohe  • 
liadnid  violmit  antipathies  against  her  brother;  and  if  she  had 
no-  violent  affection  to  gratify  by  his  restoration,  there  was  at; 
least  a  greater  probability  that  she  would  lean  to  this,  than  call 
aft  obscure  German  Elector  to  tlie  throne  held  for  generations , 
bgriher  family.   Minds  as  astute  as  Lovat's,  and  nearer  the  scene, 
w«sife.  ideceived  by  such  appearances  even  at  a  later  date,  when  . 
tb^  qpkrrel  with  Mariborougli  and  his  Duchess  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Whigs.    In  the  meantime,  Lovat,  who  cared  nothing  for 
thekperson  who  filled  the  throne,  provided  his  own  interests  were- 
nioft^affeeted,  did  no  disgrace  to  his  sagacity  in  adhering  at  thatj 
tuM;  Ui  the  Stuarts. 

J.Eriin:  to  the  Union  indeed,  there  were  circumstances  that  might ; 
hkve  teen  worked  up  into  a  national  cause,  under  which  they 
midht  iiave  been  restored.  From  the  accession  of  Anne  down. 
tffitbsi  incorporation  of  the  parliaments,  causes  of  dispute  betifvreen 
the  two  countries,  productive  of  exasperation,  jealousy  and  dis- 
tCQ^  "Viere  hourly  occurring.  There  was  first  the  celebrated 
iPari^  'scheme^  annihilated  by  William  to  conciliate  the  English 
Bast  India  Company ;  but  whose  train  of  disasters  were  not  ter-, 
niisBted  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  massacre  of  Glencpe,  left 
befainkl  it  a  deep  feeling  of  insult  and  of  wrong.  Then  followed 
tlto^Betauire  of  the  English  ship  Worcester,  and  the  execution 
(irfeiated  for  by  the  Edinburgh  rabble)  of  Captain  Green,  and 
two  of  his  crew — a  judicial  murder,  perpetrated  against  evidence, 
agaiiist  the  convictions  of  the  judges,  and  against  the  will  of  Oo- 
y^muMnt.  Of  iall  the  men  of  note  in  this  matter,  the  only  person 
\^4l^:appear8  to  have  had  moral  courage  to  resist  the  popular  fury 
w«»S[itnciui  Forbes,  then  a  young  student  at  college,  who,  in  the. 
ddbate^  on  the  Porteous  riots  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referred- 
whb'hbiiest  pride  to  an  incident  of  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
th^^^onrage,.  in  ttie  midst  of  a  universal  fury,  to  expose  the  pusil-. 
lammity  m  the  Privy  Council,  who  signed  the  order  for  th^.^xftcu- 
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tion.  /^  I  was,"  said  the  orator,  "  so  struck  with  the  horror  of  tlie , 
fact,  that  I  put  myself  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  the  danger  of 
my  life,  attended  the  innocent  but  unfortunate  men  to  the  scaffold, 
where  they  died  with  the  most  affecting  protestations  of  there 
innocence.  I  did  not  stop  here,  for  I  carried  the  head  of  Captaiu 
Green  to  the  grave ;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  letters  came  from 
tjie  captain  for  whose  murder,  and  from  the  very  ship  for  whose 
capture,  the  unfortunate  men  suffered,  informing  their  friends  that 
they  were  all  safe."  This  execution  was  resented  in  England  as 
s(  national  insult,  and  produced  a  bitterness  scarcely  credible  at 
the  present  day.  Then  came  the  vexed  subject  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown — ^the  fruitful  source  of  national  jealousy,  followed 
9^  it  nearly  was  by  actual  hostilities.  At  last  the  noted  Act  of 
Security  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  passed. — ^It  was  magnified 
in  Engiax^d  iuto  a  declaration  of  absolute  independence,  and  was 
followed  up  by  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  professing  to 
remedy  its  alleged  mischiefs.  This  last  act  was  effectually  a  de- 
claration of  open  war  by  England  against  Scotland,  unless  in  a 
few  months  the  crown  should  be  settled  on  the  German  Elector. 

Matters  had,  by  these  means,  come  to  a  crisis  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1705.  The  people  in  both  nations  had  revived  the  national 
hatreds  which  had  slept  for  many  years.  Nay,  even  the  very 
governments  of  the  same  Sovereign  seemed  determined  to  run 
coiujter  to  one  another  in  all  their  councils ;  and  every  Parlia- 
ment wished  only  to  outstrip  its  predecessor,  in  heaping  insult 
upon  the  other  country,  and  placing  obstructions  on  its  com- 
merce. England  laid  a  new  impost  upon  Scottish  cloth ;  Scot- 
land prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manufacture  in  general, 
and  exported  all  her  own  wool  to  the  continent ;  the  sister 
country  thereupon  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Scottish  cattle,  and  to  interrupt  by  force  our  long-established 
trade  with  prance. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuarts,  that  amid  all  these  con- 
flicting elements  of  disunion,  they  had  no  able  head  to  plan  a 
national  conspiracy.  There  were,  indeed,  many  plots  aJ:  this 
period,  hatched  on  their  behalf,  but  they  all  came  to  nothing, 
through  the  treachery  or  imprudence  of  their  agents.  We  shall 
immeoiately  see  the  part  adopted  by  Lovat,  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  feasible  of  these,  which  he  himself  concocted  and  de- 
stroyed. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  proceeded  to  the  country-house 
where  embryo  statesmen  resolved  and  re-resolved  u])on  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe.  James  the  II.  had  carried  his  single-minded 
bigotry  to  the  grave,  and  Mary  of  Modena  became  openly,  wliat 
she  had  in  reality  ever  been,  the  source  and  lifespringof  Jacobitical 
mtrigue.    To  ner,  Lovat  applied  himself  with .  his  accustomed 
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dexterity  and  Highland  shrewdness.  He  appeared  before  her 
with  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment ;  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  made  assurances  as  to  the  fideUtv  of  the  clans. 
He  never,  indeed,  neglected  the  great  principle  of  accommodar 
tion  to  his  company,  inter  lupos  ululandum.  A  short  time,  how- 
ever, had  elapsed,  when  he  saw  through  the  whole  farce  of  the 
do-nothing  secretaries,  and  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  the 
idle  kind  of  life  to  which  he  was  doomed.  It  was  here  he  de- 
vised the  only  scheme  that  was  ever  practical  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts.  England  being  furiously  Protestant,  andLowland 
Scotland  sternly  Presbyterian,  it  was  hopeless  to  look  there  for 
a  successful  rising.  Through  the  Highlands  alone — the  strong- 
hold of  the  Stuart  family — could  an  impression  be  made ;  and, 
accordingly,  Lovat  fixed  upon  the  weak  point  with  a  sagacity, 
that  experience  justified.  To  give  his  schemQ  feasibility,  he  drew 
of  course  largely  upon  his  imagination,  in  stating  himself  to  be 
the  authorised  agent  of  the  clans. 

The  last  days  of  the  glory  of  old  Louis  le  Grand  were  ap- 
proaching ;  but  the  prestige  of  the  name  that  had  long  awed 
Europe  still  survived.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  at  thia 
perioa  of  1702,  when  Lovat  landed  in  France,  had  not  yet  con- 
vinced the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  the  invincible ;  and  Mr. 
Burton  somewhat  anticipates  the  desolation  which  overtook  the 
French  monarchy.  With  the  old  monarch,  Lovat  obtained  an 
interview,  and  impressed  him — a  shrewd  judge  of  character — 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  abilities.  He  retired  &om  the  presence 
of  the  king,  to  consult  with  his  ministers ;  and  while  his  proposals 
were  cautiously  received,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  sent 
back  to  his  own  country  for  farther  information,  and  with  an  as- 
surance of  assistance  on  any  favourable  conjuncture.  On  his 
arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  some  interviews  with  the  Highland 
chiefe,  when  a  new  light  as  to  his  own  interest  dawned  upon 
him.  He  immediately  iviped  his  hands  of  his  mission,  and  one 
night  entered  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensherry,.  the 
commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  with  the  startliog  ii^telr 
ligence  of  the  organization  of  a  rebellion.  The  Duke,  overjoyed 
at  being  the  instrument  through  whom  such  important  informar? 
tion  was  procured,  "  entertained  Lovat  with  some  money,"  and 
many  promises.  The  Government,  on  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  became  alarmed,  as  the  account  implicated  men  who 
had  much  to  lose,  and  who  would,  therefore,  not  rush  blindly 
into  rebellion.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  Parliament,  and  strong 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  Marquis  ofAthole,  one  of  the 
parties  falsely  implicated  by  Lovat,  naving  got  intelligence  of 
the  trap  laid  for  nim,  immediately  addressed  the  Queen,  in  a 
memonal;  which  exposed  the  character  of  his  assailant^  and  thg 
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means  by  which  Queensbernr  had  been  duped,  in  crediting  all 
his  informant's  calumnies.  The  affair  vanished  in  smoke.  No 
evidence  could  be  found  against  any  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  the 
Queensberry  plot  added  another  to  the  hundred-and-one  plots  of 
the  day,  leaving  Lovat  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  having 
fallen  between  two  stools. 

Being  imder  sentence  of  outlawry  still,  Athole  opened  the 
bull-dogs  of  the  law  once  more  upon  him  in  full  cry,  and  once 
more  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  continent.  Rotterdam  was 
the  place  he  selected  as  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  from  which  he 
could  soothe  the  roused  spirits  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  and  the 
Court  of  St.  Germains  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  induce  the 
English  Government,  on  the  other,  to  retain  him  in  their  pay. 
With  all  his  invincible  humour  of  lying,  it  was  difficult  for  him, 
in  telling  this  portion  of  his  history,  to  prevent  some  inkling  of 
the  truth.  The  Jacobites  discovered  some  of  his  letters ;  and  as 
there  was  no  destroying  the  relation  of  identity  between  twice 
two  and  four,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  conclusion 
to  which  his  Jacobite  friends  found  themselves  obliged  to  come. 
To  some  he  put  his  defence  for  betraying  them,  upon  the  ground 
of  anxiety  to  serve  their  interest ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  parodox  is  supported.  With  regard  to 
others  again,'who  had  not  so  clear  evidence  against  him,  he  took 
the  easier  course  of  indignant  denial : — 

"  I  believe,"  he  writes  from  Liege  to  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  "  all  the 
devils  are  got  loose  to  torment  me — ^with  you  I  am  abused,  ruined,  and 
my  reputation  torn.  Here  I  suffer  by  those  whom  I  served,  and  am 
treated  like  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  and  if  I  had  not  had  good  friends 
here  of  strangers,  I  had  perished  like  a  dog.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  fate  will  be ;  but  I  have  dear  bought  my  conversation  with  those 
you  call  my  real  friends.  You  tell  me  that  K  (Keith?)  betrayed  me 
to  A  (Athole),  and  now  we  hear  of  his  sufferings  for  me  ;  but  none  in 
England  could  wrong  me  {anglice  expose  Mm)  but  he  or  you,  and  if 
either  of  you  has  wronged  me,  I  cannot  trust  myself,  or  any  flesh  and 
blood ;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  neither  betrayed  my  trust  or  my  friends, 
nor  would  not  for  the  universe  (III).  For  my  part  I  believe  the  day 
of  judgment  is  at  hand,  for  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  symptoms  of  it.'' 

After  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for  some  time,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  it  in  the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  officer ;  and  having 
fled  to  France,  he  was  very  disagreeably  astonished,  by  being 
immediately  seized,  and  encaged  in  the  Bastile,  or  in  the  Castle 
of  Angoulfeme. 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  this  strange  being,  whose 
moral  nature  was  as  rotten  as  his  intellect  was  acute,  aided  by 
tlie  certain  light  of  contemporary  documents.  He  now,  how- 
ever, glideis  off  the  public  stage,  beyond  the  view  of  the  letter- 
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writers,  and  the  reach  of  the  legal  warrants,  which  have  enabled 
us  hitherto  to  follow  him.  For  ten  years  he  lived  in  France, 
and  during  part  of  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  in 

Erison.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  liberated,  and  to 
ave  taken  holy  orders,  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  and,  ac-. 
cording  to  some  accounts,  to  have  officiated  as  cure  at  that  city. 
Dunng  his  protracted  absence,  the  heiress  of  Lovat  had  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^Kenzie,  who  had  got  hold  of 
the  estates,  but  not  of  the  affections  of  the  clan.  They  ever 
regarded  Lovat  as  their  chief;  and  deep  was  their  sorrow,  when 
a  report  was  ^read,  that  "  he  had  rotted  in  the  Bastile."  No 
communication  appears  to  have  been  allowed  between  him  and  his 
vassals  in  Scotland;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  they  determined  to 
aend  a  special  embassy  to  discover,  and  if  possible  relieve  him. 
The  person  selected  was  a  Major  Fraser,  who  has  given  an 
amusmg  account  of  the  disastrous  chances  he  suffered  in  his 
journey.  Having  discovered  his  chief  among  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Omer,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French 
authorities  to  his  liberation.  The  two  accordingly  concerted  an 
escape,  which  they  effected  by  means  of  an  open  boat,  which 
landed  them  on  the  English  shore  in  the  year  1714,  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  His  arrival  in  Lon- 
don being  soon  known,  his  old  enemy  Athole  once  more  set  the 
officers  of  the  law  upon  his  track,  and  he  only  found  rest  to  his 
weary  footsteps,  when  he  arrived  among  the  wide  solitudes  of  his 
own  mountains. 

Tlie  rebellion  of  the  '15  was  raging  on  his  arrival  in  the  North. 
The  indecisive  battle  of  Sheriffinuir  proclaimed  the  weakness  of 
Government,  and  the  danger  of  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Jacobites.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  so  influential  and 
clever  a  man  as  Lovat,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  with  his 
abilities  sharpened  by  experience,  sided  with  the  Government, 
and  recalled  the  whole  clan  of  the  Frasers  who  had  ^one  to  ioin 
the  rebels.  Ajs  soon  as  they  returned,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  along  with  Duncan  Forbes,  reduced  the  town  of  In- 
verness, on  the  day  that  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought. 
This  Quieted  the  North.  It  prevented  many  from  engaging  in  the 
rebelhon,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  rebel  army 
and  the  source  of  its  supplies.  It  had  the  effect,  indeed,  of  ex-w 
tinguishing  the  rebellion  throughout  the  country;  and  on  its 
importance  Lovat  did  not  fail  duly  to  descant.  "  This,"  he 
said,  *^  was  the  greatest  service  that  was  done  in  this  country  to 
anyking," 

The  &8t  fruit  of  gratitude,  was  his  unqualified  pai'don,  and 
the  gift  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  M^Kenzie,  the  heiress'  husband, 
who  had  joined  the  rebels.     He  thus  obtained  a  legal  title  to  the 
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life  interest  of  the  Lovat  estates ;  and  it  was  luckj^  for  his  neigh- 
bours, that  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  full  property  kept  him  in 
litigation  for  many  years. 

When  he  went  north,  he  found  Duncan  Forbes  fortifying 
CuUeden  House,  and  immediately  struck  up  a  strong  attachment 
for  a  young  lawyer  who  had  the  ear  of  Argyle,  and  was  rising 
fast  to  influence  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
which  Lovat  more  devoted  his  attention,  than  the  securing  the 
support  of  young  men  evidently  rising  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  be  likely  to  remember  it  when  tnemselves  great  men.  It 
was  this  which  induced  him,  in  a  field  near  Edinburgh,  now  a 
street,  to  entwine  his  arms  in  endearing  rapture  round  the  neck  of 
Henry  Home,  and  protest  how  much  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
his  beauty.  "  Hand  awa',"  said  the  embryo  Lord  Kames,  "  I 
ken  very  weel  that  I  am  the  ugliest  and  most  black-a-vised  fel- 
low in  a'  the  Court  of  Session  :  you  needna  think  to  impose 
upon  me  wi'  your  fair-fashioned  speeches. — Hae  dune — hae 
dune  I" — "  Weel,  Harry,"  said  Lovat,  "  ye're  the  first  man  I 
ever  met  with  wha  had  the  sense  to  withstand  flattery." — "  Thank 
ye,  my  Lord — ^very  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it.**'  Et  rem  acu  teti- 
gerat. 

To  secure  the  grant  of  the  Lovat  estates,  the  legal  knowledge 
of  Forbes  was  put  under  requisition.  "  I  want  a  gift  of  the 
escheat  (forfeited  property)  to  make  me  easy ;  but  if  it  does  not 
do,  you  must  find  me  some  pretence  or  other,  that  will  give  me 
a  title  to  keep  possession."  He  also  ifnplored  Forbes  to  prevent 
the  pardon  of  his  neighbours  Glengarry  and  The  Chisholm,  and 
to  divert  some  of  their  forfeitures  his  way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  of  litigation,  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  set  agoing,  to  secure  the  estates,  he  appears  to  have  tried 
the  honesty  of  his  agent  to  the  utmost.  The  scrupulous  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  was  under  the  necessity  of  reading  a  lecture  to  his 
master ;  and  he  received,  in  answer,  a  detail  of  those  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  a  practical  man,  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind. 

"  I  had,"  said  Lovat,  "  the  honour  of  your  fine  morale  and  philoso- 
phicale  letter  by  this  post,  and  tho  it  is  writ  in  a  very  patbetick, 
smooth  way,  yet  I  have  read  so  many  good  authors  on  the  subject, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  their  advice  to  practice,  that  an  epistle 
fi'om  a  Scotch  lawyer,  can  have  but  very  little  influence  on  me,  that 
now  by  long  experience  knows,  that  those  fine  moral  reflections  ai'e  no 
more  but  a  play  of  our  intellectuals.  You  may  give  me  as  many 
bonnie  words  as  you  please,  but  words  will  never  gain  me  the  estate 
of  Lovat,  nor  my  peerage,  without  assiduously  acting  that  part  I  ought, 
to  get  that  effectuat ;  and  though  some  people  charged  me  with  liking 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  principles,  yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  do 
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not  expect  new  miracles  in  my  favours,  and  that  I  am  fully  resolved 
to  use  all  the  ordinary  meanes  in  my  power  to  save  my  family.  I 
must  tell  you  I  alwise  observed,  since  I  came  to  know  any  thing  in 
the  world,  that  an  active  man  with  a  small  understanding,  will  finish 
business,  and  succeed  better  in  his  affairs,  than  an  indolent  lazy  man 
of  the  brightest  sense,  and  of  the  most  solid  judgment;  so,  since  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  to  have  a  title  to  the  liast  character,  I  ought  to 
thank  God  that  I  am  of  a  very  active  temper,  and  I'll  be  so  far  from 
relenting  that  I'll  double  my  activity  if  possible." 

The  dispute  relative  to  the  estate,  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  two  lawyers  of  eminence,  who,  In  deciding  in  Lovat's 
favour,  fixed  upon  him  a  small  burden  to  the  persecuted  M^Ken- 
zie.  "  I  have,"  said  Lovat,  with  his  Highland  emphasis  of  ex- 
pression, "  been  cheated,  abused,  sold ;  my  papers  embezzled, 
robbed,  and  given  up  to  my  enemies ;  in  short,  treacherously, 
villanously,  and  ungratefully  betrayed  and  sold."  Upon  the 
authors  of  his  wrongs  he  pours  forth  at  length,  consigning  them 
ultimately  to  the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of 
Heaven, 

Litigation  operated  as  a  sedative  on  the  corrosions  of  unab- 
sorbed  energy,  under  which  he  chafed.  But  ha;ving  brought 
his  lawsuits  to  a  triumphant  close,  he  began,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Highland  lairds,  to  "  birse  yont :"  and  thus  by  gradual  squat- 
ting on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbour,  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  confusion  as  to  the  principle  of  property,  to  appropriate 
now  and  then  a  field,  or  perhaps  a  mountain,  or  a  loch.  If  the 
neighbour  grew  troublesome  and  grumbled  at  these  inroads,  he 
generally  received  a  visit  from  Lovat's  gillies,  who  were  reason- 
able, if  they  did  no  more  than  hough  his  cattle,  or  fire  his 
house  about  his  ears.  He  never  in  this  way  owed  any  man  ill- 
will  ;   he  always  made  present  payment. 

Lovat's  history  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  blessings  resulting 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions.  The  petty- 
chiefs  in  their  own  straths,  exercised  a  despotism,  which  though 
it  had  its  origin  in  custom,  was  not  less  absolute  than  that  of  the 
sultan  over  g.  nation  of  Turks.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
these  personages  hanged  their  vassals  according  to  their  pleasure; 
jand  when  we  remember,  that,  over  all  the  north,  these  nuclei  of 
mischief  existed — that  every  chief  had  a  quarrel  with  his  neigh- 
bour, in  which  his  vassals  were  always  involved,  and  that  the 
sole  education  these  miserable  wretches  received,  was  that  of  rob- 
bery or  murder,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Lovat  towards 
them,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  no  single  act  did  more  to  change 
the  face  of  Scotland,  than  the  destruction  of  the  source  from 
which  these  evils  flowed.  The  law  administered  by  a  bad  go- 
vernment is  often  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  lion  is  not  such  an  objj^ct 
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of  dismay,  as  the  swarms  of  little  loathsome  animals  that  arise 
from  his  dead  carcass^  each  crawling  in  a  way  of  its  own.  The 
connexion  between  chief  and  vassal  had  begun  to  decline  when 
Lovat  was  settled  in  his  domains ;  and  he  set  to  work,  with  all 
his  energy,  to  create  a  resurrection  of  the  departed  spirit.  He 
discouraged  schools,  hunted  out  disaffection,  and  plied  the 
people  with  every  flattery  that  would  rouse  military  ardour,  or 
devotion  to  himself.  He  knew  almost  every  man  in  the  High- 
lands, of  the  slightest  note.  When  he  met  one  having  preten- 
sions to  be  a  Duinheuassail,  he  bombastically  praised  the  clan 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  instanced  its  acts  of  bravery  in  former 
days.  Prophecies  and  dreams,  and  the  language  of  Holy  writ, 
he  was  ever  ready  with,  as  occasion  served ;  and,  when  with  su- 
pernatural agency,  he  had  worked  his  hearers  up  to  the  reouisite 
enthusiasm,  he  would  leave  them  with  a  dexterous  insinuation  as 
to  the  downfall  of  their  greatness,  unless  they  rallied  round  their 
chief.  If  he  would  meet  with  one,  whose  circumstances  were 
lower  by  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  part,  he  would  ask  his  name,  and  his 
father^s,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days  he  pretended  ignorance ;  but 
generally  said :  "  I  believe  I  knew  your  grandfather  very  well, 
and  a  worthy  man  he  was ;  well  did  it  set  him  to  wear  a  belted 
plaid,  and  a  broadsword ;  there  are  but  few  like  him  now-a-days; 
you  resemble  him  very  much,  but  not  quite  so  brawny."  A 
sentence  or  two  would  then  be  given,  as  to  the  old  gentleman's 
intrepidity  on  the  fields  of  Cromdale  and  Killicrankie,  or  he 
would  trace  him  up  to  the  days  of  Montrose — fighting  against 
the  Covenanters.  The  smaller  gillies  had  also  their  genealogy 
traced  backwards  for  generations ;  and  an  undying  devotion 
kindled  in  their  hearts,  oy  proof  tendered  by  him  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  himself.  He  could  do  with  them  what  he  pleased.  He 
led  them  in  favour  of  the  Government,  in  the  first  rebellion,  after 
recalling  them  from  the  service  of  Mar ;  he  led  them  against  the 
Government  in  the  '45,  and  at  one  blow  struck  down  the  fruit  of 
all  his  policy. 

He  sometimes  issued  pious  proclamations,  in  which,  with  some 
end  to  serve,  he  would  ascend  through  the  whole  gamut  of  virtu- 
ous emotion — from  Christian  forgiveness  to  seraphic  love.  To 
heighten  the  effect,  he  would  tell  them  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
as  m  the  following  instance,  wherein  he  whips  them  up  to  the 
requisite  enthusiasm : — 

"  Mt  Deab  Friends,  — Since,  by  all  appearances,  this  is  the  last 
time  [he  had  a  great  number  of  last  times]  of  my  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  write  to  you,  I  being  now  very  ill  of  a  dangerous  fever,  I  do 
declare  to  you  before  God,  before  whom  I  must  appear,  and  all  of  us 
at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  loved  you  all ;  I  mean  you  and 
an  the  rest  of  my  kindred  and  family,  who  are  for  the  standing  of 
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their  chief  and  name ;  and  as  I  loved  you,  so  I  loved  all  my  faithful 
commons  in  general,  more  than  I  did  my  own  life,  or  health,  or  com- 
fort, or  satisfaction.  I  did  design  to  make  my  poor  commons  live  at 
their  ease,  and  have  them  always  well  clothed,  and  well  armed  after 
the  Highland  manner,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  wear  low  country 
clothes,  but  make  them  live  like  their  forefathers,  with  the  use  ot 
their  arms,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  and  to  do  service  to  their  friends,  especi- 
ally to  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  worthy  brother  the  Earl  of 
Islay.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  and  your  posterity  will 
see  it  and  find  it,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  stedfast  to  your  chief,  I 
mean  the  heir-male  of  my  family,  but  weakly  and  falsely,  for  little 
private  interest  and  views,  abandon  your  duty  to  your  name,  and  suf- 
fer a  pretended  heiress  and  her  Mackenzie  children,  to  possess  your 
country,  and  the  true  right  of  the  heirs-male,  they  will  certainly  in 
less  than  an  age,  chase  you  all  by  slight  and  might,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  commons,  out  of  your  native  country,  which  will  be  possessed  by 
the  Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds ;  and  you  will  be  like  the  miser- 
able unnatural  Jews,  scattered  and  vagabonds  throughout  the  unhappy 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  poor  wives  and  children  that  remain 
of  the  name,  without  a  head  or  protection,  when  they  are  told  the 
traditions  of  their  family,  will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts,  the  persons 
and  memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly,  knavish  men,  who  sold  and 
abandoned  their  chief,  their  name,  their  birthright  and  their  country." 

Ejng,  in  his  Monumenta  Antiqua,  has  ^ven  us  the  experiences 
of  James  Ferguson  the  astronomer,  as  to  the  nature  of  life  at 
Castle  Dounie,  where  he  resided  for  some  months.  Lovat's  house, 
considered  according  to  modern  ideas,  was  comfortless  enough. 
He  received  his  company  and  kept  public  table,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  petty  court,  in  the  room  where  he  slept ;  and  the  only 
place  his  lady  had,  was  also  her  bed-room.  The  servants  and 
retainers  had  nothing  but  straw,  spread  on  the  four  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  house.  About  four  nundred  persons  would  often 
thus  be  kennelled  together ;  and  Ferguson  declares,  that  of  these 
wretched  dependents,  he  has  seen  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  hung  up  by  the  heels,  for  hours,  on  the  trees  around 
tlie  mansion,  to  expiate  ofiences. 

The  tables  ran  along  the  length  of  the  room,  and  were  carried 
out  at  the  door  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Near  the  chief 
were  set  the  distinguished  guests  or  neighbouring  chief^  enter- 
tained with  claret  and  French  cookery ;  next  in  progression  were 
the  Duinheuassails  of  the  clan,  who  had  beef  and  mutton  and  a 
glass  of  port ;  the  "  pretty  handsome  fellows"  came  next,  and 
were  honoured  with  sheep's  head  and  whisky ;  and,  lastly,  the 
mass  of  the  useless,  old,  and  maimed,  waited  on  the  lawn  for 
such  relics  as  their  betters  left.  Under  this  system  every  thing 
was  eaten.     But  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  the  discriminating 
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courtesy  with  which  Lovat  noticed  his  respective  guests. 
"  My  lord,  here  is  excellent  venison — ^here  turbot.  Call  for 
any  wine  you  please ;  there  is  excellent  claret  and  champagne  on 
the  side-board."^  To  the  next  class  it  would  be, — "  Pray  now, 
Dunballoch,  or  Kinbockie,  help  yourselves  to  what  is  before  you ; 
there  are  port  and  lisbon,  ale  and  porter  excellent."  Then  rais- 
ing his  voice  for  the  rabble, — "  Pray,  red-haired  Donald,''  or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  gillie  would  be  known,  "  Pray,  help 
yourself  and  ray  other  cousins,  to  that  fine  beef  and  cabbage ; 
there  are  whisky-punch  and  beer  for  you." 

But  life  at  Castle  Dounie  began  to  get  dull.  A  pension  from 
Government  and  th^  estates  secured,  were  not  enough.  His 
inroads  upon  his  neighbours,  too,  were  not  always  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  Glengarry,  who 
would  "  as  soon  part  with  his  liver  or  his  lungs"  as  with  one 
acre  of  his  lands.  Ease  and  plenty  just  gave  him  a  lever  for  a 
renewed  war  with  existing  things.  All  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
called  forth,  like  beautffdl  frost  work,  in  the  season  of  hi& 
exile,  dissolved  under  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity. 

Tolle  periculum 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

From  the  year  1719  down  to  the  '45,  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  fomenting  rebellion ;  on  the  point  of  being  often  ex-' 
posed,  and  obliged  as  freouently  to  take  all  kinds  of  oaths,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  declarations  in  favour  of  Government,  always- 
coming  to  his  determinations  according  to  the  law  of  the  strongest^ 
which  was  his  gospel,  and  settling  his  cases  of  conscience  accord- 
ing to  his  interest.  In  the  year  1719,  he  wrote  Lord  Seafortli 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  the  ill-concerted  Jacobite  scheme 
of  Spanish  invasion  then  concocted.  His  letter  was  commu- 
nicated at  London ;  and  he  posted  south  to  meet  his  vile  calum- 
niators by  denouncing  them;  applying  the  maxim  to  the  defence 
of  character — that  it  is  the  best  security  of  one's  own  country 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's. 

His  accustomed  success  attended  him  ;  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  announcing  that  "  His  Majesty  had  done  the  Lord  Lovat 
the  honour  to  be  godfather  to  his  child."  Ten  years  later,  in  1 729, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  again  found  out,  through  "  the 
barbarous  villany,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  one  of  his  own  clan  ;  but 
being  more  secure  this  time  in  the  matter  of  e\adence,  he  could 
assume,  with  considerable  firmness,  the  tone  of  injured  innocence. 
"  I  bless  God,"  this  good  man  meekly  said,  "  I  never  was,  in  mv 
life,  guilty  of  a  base  or  villanous  action ;  so  I  do  not  fear  this 
wicked  calumny."  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  which  he  after- 
wards sent  to  Lord  Islay,  he  argues  the  matter  from  the  acknow- 
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ledged  facts,  and  next  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
It  IS  really  very  shocking  to  find  such  a  man,  taking  the  most 
solemn  subjects  in  his  mouth,  and  protesting,  as  he  "  believed  in 
God  and  a  future  state,"  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  he 
was  at  the  very  moment  industriously  hatching. — "  Since  the 
year  1719,  I  solemnly  declare  before  God,  and  as  I  must  answer 
to  him  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  I  did  not  write  any  one 
single  letter  beyond  seas,  or  to  any  man  in  the  Pretender's  ser- 
vice or  interest."  At  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Jacobite  court  for  his  patent  of  a  dukedom. 

His  wavering  inclinations  took  shape  in  1737,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  disaffected  parties  in  the  north.  On  his  trial, 
he  said  justly,  that  "  for  many  years  I  was  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  king's  (James)  affairs  in  these  countries."  Inaccessible  as 
were  his  dominions,  news  of  his  proceedings  reached  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  it  appeared  necessary  immediately  to  remove  so 
dangerous  a  man  from  every  thing  like  legal  power.  One  by  one, 
therefore,  his  oflSces  of  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  of  Inverness, 
and  his  command  of  the  independent  company  raised  there,  were 
taken  jfrom  him.  Of  course  innumerable  letters,  with  outbursts 
of  indignation  descriptive  of  innocence  wronged,  trampled  on, 
and  abused,  were  written ;  all  the  figures  of  a  copious  rhetoric, 
employed  during  a  whole  life-time  in  deploring  the  success  of 
slanderers,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  virtuous,  were  laid  under 
contribution, — "  I  bless  God,"  he  concludes,  "  that  whatever  I 
suffer,  or  may  suffer,  no  power  can  take  away  the  comfort 
I  have,  of  a  clear  conscience  and  an  upright  heart,  that  never 
betrayed  a  private  man  nor  a  public  cause."  In  1740,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Islay,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  and  hourly  expecting  his  patent.  Accused 
of  Jacobitism,  "  I  answered  his  lordship  with  a  little  warmth 
that  these  stories  were  calumnies  and  lies."  To  prove  this,  he 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  patriot  party,  who  opposed 
the  Government,  but  equally  hated  the  Jacobites.  He  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  create  votes  in  Inverness-shire,  and  found 
among  his  Jacobite  friends  some  ridiculous  scruples,  on  the 
ground  of  being  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government,  to  ob- 
tain the  qualification.  "  Write  strongly,"  he  said,  "  to  Glen- 
garry, to  persuade  him  to  take  the  oaths.  I  know  he  has  no 
regard  for  them  ;  so  he  should  not  stand  to  take  a  cart  load  of  theniy 
as  I  would  do  to  serve  my  friends^  This  is  the  character  of 
Simon  Lord  Lovat,  summed  up  by  himself,  in  brief  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  Fraser, — "  a  poor  covetous 
narrow  greedy  wretch,^'  who  had  "  renounced  his  chief  and 
kindred,''  and  had  "  discovered  himself  to  be  an  unnatural 
traitor,  an  infamous  deserter,  and  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  me 
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his  chief,  who  had  done  him  such  signal  service,*'  he  appears  to 
have  been  successful.  The  fate  of  this  ungrateful  slave  is  hinted 
at.  "  Duke  Hamilton  and  several  other  lords  asked  me,  in  a 
joking  way,  whether  that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief  and 
his  clan,  is  still  alive  or  not  ?  I  answered  that  he  was,'  *  by  my 
precise  and  express  orders;^  and  I  said  but  what  was  true."  Lovat 
thus  speaks  in  the  year  1740. 

Prince  Charles  landed ;  and  then  began  the  contest  between 
present  competence  with  safety,  and  future  greatness  with  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  all.  His  patent  of  a  Dukedom  and  his  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Highlands  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  there  stood  in  front  of  him  the  grim  spectres  he  had 
seen  swinging  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  '15,  and  he  had  known 
from  experience  the  long  train  of  confiscation  that  was  sure  to 
follow.  Even  in  the  tourbillon  of  his  passions,  he  could  estimate 
the  character  of  parties.  In  youth  he  never  was  an  enthusiast ; 
and  in  old  age  he  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, but  little,  presumed  a  great  deal,  and  so  jumped  to  his 
conclusion  ;  hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  con- 
templated. After  Lochiel  had  declared,  and  before  he  himself 
had  taken  active  measures,  he  wrote  that  chieftain  a  characteristic 
letter,  which  much  tickled  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  its  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  his  countrymen — "  My  service  to  the  Prince ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  not  come  here  so  empty  handed — siller  would  go  far  in 
the  Highlands."  At  the  same  time  he  sent  off  a  letter,  in  the 
manl^  style,  to  the  Lord-Advocate,  requesting  a  supply  of  arms 
for  his  clan  ;  for  no  ill-usage  would  "  alter  or  diminish  my  zeal 
and  attachment  for  his  Majesty's  person  and  government."  He 
next  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Duncan  Forbes,  then 
Lord  President,  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  unable  to  tell  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  and  so  kept  see-sawing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, making  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  to  both 
parties,  until  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  appeared  so  de- 
cisive that  the  fiery  cross  was  sent  over  the  whole  JFraser  country, 
and  700  men  were  enrolled  for  the  rebels.  That  battle,  indeed, 
was  magnified  throughout  the  north  into  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  me  Government  troops ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  frantic  enthusiasm  aescribed  in  the  following  Tetter  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  then  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion, 

"  Sd  October  1745. 
'<  I  have  just  received  the  twenty  bolls  of  meal  you  sent  me,  for 
which  I  shall  pay  you  on  demand.  The  concern  I  am  under,  for  the  folly 
of  some  of  my  neighbours,  is  very  great.  The  late  unexpected  suc- 
cesses their  fnends  have  met  with,  at  Edinburgh  and  near  it,  has  blown 
up  their  hopes  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  whole 
atfair  as  over,  and  to  rush  upon  a  danger,  which  seems  to  them  to  be 
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none  at  all,  but  to  me  appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction.  They 
will  not  believe  the  London  Gazette,  which  name  the  Swiss  and  Dutch 
regiments  that  have  actually  come  into  the  river  Thames.  They  look 
upon  what  it  says  of  the  embarkation  of  10  British  batallions  at 
Williamstadt  as  a  fiction  ;  nor  will  they  believe  one  word  of  the  pre- 
parations in  the  north  of  England  to  resist  them.  Full  of  their  vain 
hopes,  they  are  flocking  together  with  intention  to  go  southward  and 
share  in  the  expected  glory  and  spoil.  But  I  have  still  some  faint 
hopes  that  they  will  recover  their  senses  ere  it  is  too  late;  and  I  shall 
leave  nothing  undone,  that  is  in  my  power,  to  prevent  their  folly  and 
stop  the  contagion." — From  MSS. 

Cautious  to  the  last,  Lovat  would  not  appear  openly,  and 
thus  trusted  that  in  case  of  a  reverse,  he  would  escape  the  meshes 
of  the  law.  On  the  score  of  ill  health  he  wrote  the  Prince, 
that  his  son,  a  young  lad  of  19,  would  lead  the  clan,  and  at 
the  same  time  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President,  to  the 
effect  that  "  there  was  nothing  ever  out  of  hell  more  false,"  than 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clan  were  mad,  and  his  son  was  mad,  and  he,  an  old  man,  was 
unable  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into  "the  villanous,  mali- 
cious, and  ridiculous  rebellion."  The  correspondence  has  all 
the  effect  of  farce.  We  have,  turn  about,  a  letter  to  Murray  of 
Broughton,  the  Jacobite  secretary,  and  to  Duncan  Forbes  as  the 
organ  of  the  Government.  The  encouraging,  bombastic,  self- 
glorifying  styles  come  out  strongly  in  the  Jacobite  letters ;  the 
pathetic,  indignant,  resigned,  injured,  meekly  forgiving  styles  are 
the  characteristics  of  those  to  the  President.  Had  Smft  seen  his 
correspondence,  he  would  never  have  written  as  he  did :  "As 
universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conver- 
sation, even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty." 

Forbes  entreated,  expostulated,  reasoned,  imtil  even  his  pa- 
tience failed  him.  The  Frasers  marched — all  too  late  for  any 
good — and  then  Forbes  wrote  the  well  known  letter,  first  given 
m  the  Culloden  Papers,  which  for  solemnity  of  warning  ana  ear- 
nest reproof,  is  only  exceeded  by  its  thorough  appreciation  of  his 
correspondent's  character ;  and  in  which  the  whole  devices  of 
Lovat  are  as  plainly  exposed  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself. 

"  I  can  no  longer  remain  a  spectator  of  your  Lordship's  conduct, 
and  see  the  double  game  you  have  played  for  some  time  past^  without 
betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  at  once  risking  my  reputation 
and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  Majesty  as  a  good  subject.  Your  Lord- 
ship's actions  now  discover  evidently  your  inclinations,  and  leave  us 
no  fitrther  in  the  dark  about  what  side  you  are  to  choose  in  the  present 
unhappy  insurrection.  You  have  now  so  far  pulled  off  the  mask,  that 
we  can  see  the  mark  you  aim  at,  though  on  former  occasions  you  have 
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had  the  skill  and  address  to  disguise  your  intentions  in  matters  of  far 
less  importance ;  and  indeed,  methinks,  a  little  more  of  your  Lordship's 
wonted  artifice  would  not  have  been  amiss.  Whatever  had  been  your 
private  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  unnatural  rebellion,  you  should, 
my  Lord,  have  duly  considered  and  estimated  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  to  your  Lordship  from  its  success,  and  balance  them  with  the 
risks  you  run  if  it  should  happen  to  miscarry ;  and  above  all  things, 
you  ought  to  have  consulted  your  own  safety,  and  allowed  that  the 
chief  place  in  your  system  of  politics,  wliich  I  persuade  myself  would 
have  induced  your  Lordship  to  have  played  the  game  after  quite  a 
different  manner,  and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  caution  and 
policy.  But  so  far  has  your  Lordship  been  from  acting  with  your 
ordinary  finesse  and  circumspection  on  this  occasion,  that  you  sent 
away  your  son,  and  the  best  part  of  your  clan,  to  join  the  Pretender, 
with  as  little  concern  as  if  no  danger  had  attended  such  a  step.  I  say, 
sent  them  away ;  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  they  went  of  them- 
selves, or  would  have  ventured  to  take  arms  without  your  Lordship's 
concurrence  and  approbation.  This,  however,  you  are  pretty  sure 
can't  be  easily  proved,  which  I  believe,  indeed,  may  be  true ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
whole  strain  of  your  Lordship's  conversation  in  every  company  where 
you  have  appeared  since  the  Pretender's  arrival,  has  tended  to  pervert 
the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  seduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance.*' 

This  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  into  which  Lovat  thought  he 
could  in  the  day  of  danger  take  shelter.  By  writing  strongly  to 
the  Government  officials  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  con- 
juring his  Jacobite  friends  to  destroy  all  his  letters,  he  had  hoped 
that  however  the  moral  evidence  might  preponderate,  there 
would  riot  be  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  conviction.  How  he 
must  have  been  startled,  then,  to  find  from  the  President  that 
enough  was  already  known  to  seal  his  doom ! 

"  Give  me  leave,"  continues  the  President,  "  to  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
even  this  falls  under  the  construction  of  treason,  and  is  no  less  liable 
to  punishment  than  open  rebellion,  as  I  am  afraid  your  Lordship  will 
find  when  once  this  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  Government  at  lei- 
sure to  examine  into  the  affair.  And  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
that  I  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  any  one  of  those 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  are  just  now  actually  in  arms  against  His 
Majesty,  and  I  could  say  more  in  defence  of  their  conduct  than  I  could 
in  defence  of  your  Lordship's.  What  shall  I  say  in  favour  of  you,  my 
Lord  ? — you,  who  have  flourished  undier  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment 1 — ^you,  who  in  the  beginning  of  your  days  forfeited  both  your 
life  and  fortune,  and  yet  by  the  benignity  of  the  Government  were  not 
only  indulged  the  libiBrty  of  living  at  home,  but  even  restored  to  all 
you  could  lay  claim  to ;  so  that  both  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have 
influenced  your  Lordship's  conduct  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  dis- 
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posed  you  to  have  acted  a  part  quite  different  from  what  you  have 
done ;  but  there  are  some  men  whom  no  duty  can  bind,  nor  no  favour 
can  oblige." 

This  letter  produced  only  an  answer  in  the  superlative  style 
of  injured  innocence.  "  I  see  by  it  (the  letter)  that  for  my  mis- 
fortune in  having  an  obstinate  stubborn  son,  and  an  ungrateful 
kindred,  my  family  must  go  to  destruction,  and  I  must  lose  my 
life  in  my  old  age.  Such  usage  looks  rather  like  a  Turkish  or 
l*ersian  government,  than  like  a  British.  Am  I,  my  Lord,  the 
first  father  that  has  had  an  undutiful  and  unnatural  son  ?" 

The  retreat  from  Derby  told  the  downfall  of  his  hopes.  The 
ragged  and  miserable  Highlanders,  after  their  temporary  triumph 
at  Stirling,  received  their  last  defeat  on  the  barren  moor  of  Cul- 
loden.  On  that  day,  Lovat  saw  Charles  for  the  first  and  last 
time ;  and,  amid  the  panic  of  disaster,  he  alone  retained  the  energy 
of  manhood.  Each  of  the  imhappy  fugitives  looked  only  for  a 
refuge  from  the  pursuing  royalists.  All  community  of  action  or 
of  counsel  vanished.  In  vain  Lovat  (after  the  first  agony  of  de- 
feat had  passed  away)  reminded  the  Chevalier  that  Bruce  had 
lost  eleven  battles,  and  established  his  country's  independence  by 
the  twelfth.  In  vain  he  proposed  to  raise  a  force  of  3000  men, 
to  defend  the  mountain  passes,  and  compel  at  least  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  spirit  was  dead  within  them ;  and  unrestricted 
scope  was  given  to  the  remorseless  barbarity  that  pursued  the 
wrecks  of  the  rebel  army. 

The  fate  of  Lovat  did  not  remain  long  undetermined.  Up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  corpulent  and  weakened  by  disease, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  walk,  he  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  escape.  He  wandered  through  the  barren  regions  that  skirt 
Inverness  and  Argyle,  tended  by  his  gillies ;  and  was  at  la^t  ap- 
prehended in  a  hollow  tree  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  conveyed 
in  a  litter  by  easy  stages  to  London,  growing  most  boisterous  in 
his  buffoonery,  as  he  saw  his  destiny  fixed ;  and  when  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  "  worried,"  as  Horace 
Walpole  called  it,  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  England,  the  old 
battered  intriguer  often  put  them  off"  with  a  laugh,  or  a  happy 
repartee,  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  native  humour  that  never  failed 
him.  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  king's  evidence,  who  prop- 
ier  vitam  vivendi  perdidit  causasy  he  rebuked  in  the  best  moral 
style  of  his  most  eloquent  letters  ;  and  some  compassion  was  ex- 
cited by  this  pitiable  appeal  against  the  then  barbarous  mode  of 
trial  for  treason  in  the  south — "  My  Lords,  I  have  not  had  the 
use  of  my  limbs  these  three  years  ;  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot*  hear ; 
and  I  beg,  if  your  Lordships  have  a  mind  I  should  have  any 
chance  of  my  Hfe,  that  you  will  allow  either  my  counsel  or  my 
solicitor  to  examine  my  witnesses,  and  to  cross-examine  those 
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produced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  to  take  notes.'*  He  waa 
unanimously  found  guilty,  and  left  the  bar,  bidding  their  Lord- 
ships an  everlasting  farewell.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he 
was  led  out  to  execution.  Without  affectation  of  indifference,  or 
levity  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  death,  he  went  through  the 
last  scene  with  a  Roman  fortitude  and  with  a  Horatian  sentiment 
in  his  mouth.  And  thus  died  the  most  powerful  of  the  Highland 
chieftains — a  man  who,  with  the  name  of  virtue  continually  on 
his  lips,  cared  not  a  rush  for  all  the  virtue  in  the  world,  though 
he  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  good 
character. 


We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  man,  the  opposite  of  Lovat,  in 
all  but  intellectual  capacity ;  in  reading  whose  history  we  be- 
come prouder  of  our  country,  because  it  was  his.  A  portrait  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  with  all  hisfundof  overflowing  affection,  sketched 
in  the  way  Dickens  has  drawn  fictitious  characters,  would  be 
a  delightfiil  study.  Much  of  him  is  now  lost — it  being  only 
from  a  few  letters  that  we  can  obtain  a  faint  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  if  his  great  abilities 
be  regarded  in  combination  with  their  useftd  application,  and  if  his 
claim  on  the  approbation  of  the  world  be  united  with  that  on  its 

fratitude.  Without  the  high  talents  that  dazzle  and  astonish, 
e  had  the  endxuing  and  sterling  virtues  which  have  made  im- 
mortal Rome's  proudest  names — her  sublimest  natures.  His 
country  he  roused  from  inaction  to  industry — saved  her  by  his 
energy  and  his  courage,  improved  her  by  his  labours,  adorned  her 
by  his  virtues,  and  ennobled  her  by  his  talents  and  his  fame. 

Ope  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  this  man's  h'fe. 
The  space  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  half  the  interesting  re- 
lics of  him  that  remain,  and  the  finer  impulses  of  so  good  a  heart 
are  lost  for  ever,  since  all  his  writings  refer  to  the  pubUc  matters 
in  which,  against  his  own  happiness,  he  was  so  largely  mingled. 
Like  the  bmliant  spots  on  the  highest  mountains,  when  the  sun 
has  withdrawn  his  beams  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
we  may  still  perhaps  discover,  amid  the  obscure  mass  of  papers 
on  public  affairs,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  illustrative  of  the 
delicacy  and  loftiness  of  principle,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  of  one 
who,  though  involved  in  the  strife  of  insurrection  and  civil  war, 
has  been  consigned  to  an  envied  immortality,  in  the  praises  of  the 
men  whom  his  courage  subdued. 

Duncan  Forbes  was  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  the 

Proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Culloden  in  Inverness-shire.     He  was 
cm  in  1 685 — of  a  family  which  had,  by  the  economy  of  successive 
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heirs,  risen  to  considerable  opulence.  They  were  of  high  Presbyte- 
rian principles,  and  partook  largely  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
that  national  party  had  been  exposed.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
estates  of  Forbes  father  were  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Cannon 
and  Buchan,  as  a  punishment  for  his  adherence  to  the  usurper. 
For  this  he  received,  as  compensation,  the  right  to  make  whisky 
at  a  small  duty,  on  his  barony  of  Ferintosh,  unhampered  by  the 
excise  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  still.  Being  thus  allowed 
to  use  the  small  stills,  which  give  a  more  highly  flavoured  mate- 
rial, the  name  of  Ferintosh  became  famous,  and  its  proprietor  was 
in  the  fair  way  to  fortune. 

Forbes'  parents  were  everything  that  was  amiable  and  excel- 
lent. Their  children  were  children  of  many  a  prayer ;  and  his 
mother  especially,  even  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  pre- 
served the  same  tender  watchfulness  over  his  happiness.  His 
only  other  near  relation  was  a  brother,  ^vith  whom  he  lived  in 
terms  of  the  most  endearing  affection ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  impossible,  for  any  one  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
Forbes*  influence,  without  being  hurried  into  liking  him. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  college,  and 
thereafter  he  went  to  Leyden,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  only  remained  a  year  abroad,  returning 
in  1707  to  commence  life  by  marrying  Mary  Rose,  a  daughter 
of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  who  only  survived  a  short  period, 
leaving  her  hasband  an  only  son,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  estates. 

He  passed  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1708,  and  soon  rose  to  high 
distinction  as  a  judicious  and  eloquent  pleader.  In  that  day 
the  patronage  of  lawyers  was,  in  like  manner  as  of  literary  men, 
not  the  patronage  of  the  public,  but  of  some  great  man ;  and 
Forbes  was  lucKy  in  securing  that  of  the  great  Argyle.  From 
the  correspondence  preserved,  this  appears  to  have  partaken  more 
of  friendship  than  of  the  connexion  of  patron  and  vassal,  though 
Forbes  managed  all  the  Duke's  estates,  for  which  however  he 
would  never  accept  payment. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of 
the  '15,  and  materially  assisted  Lovat  in  the  reduction  of  Inver- 
ness. In  his  military  operations  equally  as  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive civil  designs,  he  displayed  a  judgment  that  we  look  for 
in  vain,  amid  the  professed  military  commanders  of  his  day.  He 
seldom  undertook  any  design  which  he  did  not  accomplish — and 
when  the  rage  of  strife  had  passed,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize 
with  the  unhapiy  vanquished,  and  his  purse  was  ever  ready  to 
relieve  them.  How  noble  a  trait  is  this,  in  civil  war,  when  men 
forget  that  they  are  brethren  !  The  strife  in  such  a  case  is  not 
ended  with  a  triumph  and  a  treaty.     The  desolation  which  fol- 
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lows  the  victonr,  exceeds  in  intensity  all  the  horrors  of  ordinary 
warfare,  in  which  a  prudent  regard  for  the  morrow,  restrains  the 
hands  of  the  victors  of  to-day.  The  ferocity  of  opposition  being 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  tor  after  security,  the  subjugation  is 
not  complete  unless  there  is  an  extinction  of  the  last  gleam  of 
hope ;  and  while  a  foreign  country  recovers  from  its  disasters,  on 
the  retreat  of  an  invading  army,  the  effects  of  civil  war  are  felt 
in  the  long  misery  of  years — the  forfeitures  of  possessions — the 
trials  and  the  brutalities  of  executions.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
mind,  however  well  balanced,  to  preserve  its  tone  of  justice,  under 
the  party  fury  of  the  civil  w^ars  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  rarest  things,  to  find  not  only  justice,  but 
sympathy  and  active  assistance,  given  by  the  conqueror,  to  the 
man  whose  broadsword  erewhile  nad  been  at  his  throat. 

Forbes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  a  deputy  of  the  Lord*- 
Advocate ;  and  holding  that  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  as 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  was  a  duty  so  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings,  that  he  refused.  But  he  saw,  that  the 
mere  abstinence  on  his  part,  from  discharging  this  duty,  would 
only  throw  them  into  hands  less  merciful.  To  sustain  them, 
therefore,  in  their  sorrow,  and  afford  them  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  we  have  the  following  instance  of  his  forgetfulness  of  oflScial 
duty: 

«^  Edinburgh,  November  IQth,  1716. 
"  Dear  Brother, — ^The  design  of  this  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  a 
contribution  is  a  carrying  on,  [which  himself  set  agoing~\  for  the  relief  of 
tbe  poor  prisoners  at  Carlisle,  from  their  necessitous  condition.  It  is 
certainly  Christian,  and  by  no  means  disloyal,  to  sustain  them  in  their 
indigent  estate  until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has  brought  them 
to  England  to  be  tried  by  foreign  juries ;  so  far  it  is  well.  But  no 
law  can  hinder  a  Scotchpaan  to  wish  that  his  countrymen,  not  hitherto 
condemned,  should  not  be  a  derision  to  strangers,  or  perish  for  want 
of  necessary  defence  or  sustenance,  out  of  their  own  country.  There- 
fore, if  any  contribution  is  carried  on  for  the  above  purpose  with  you, 
it  is  fit  you  should  give  it  all  the  countenance  you  can  by  exhortation 
and  example.*' 

It  is  said  that  in  after  life,  he  was,  at  the  Court  of  George  II., 
reproached  for  this  humanity.  He  replied  as  became  tlie  purity 
of  his  motive ;  and  the  reply  was  never  remembered  to  his  adr 
vantage. 

He  also  published  a  fierce  pamphlet,  in  which  he,  a  young 
barrister,  presumed  to  lecture  the  powerful  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
on  the  impolicy  of  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  Highlands.  He 
suggested  otlier  remedies  than  the  coarse  implements  of  the 
hangman ;  condemning  in  unsparing  terms  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Government — their  cruel  rigour  to  some,  their  favouritism 
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to  others — the  inequality  of  punishment  when  there  was  equality 
of  crime^ — the  abuses  connected  with  the  forfeiture  of  possessions, 
and  the  calamities  that  must  result  from  the  unceasing,  persecu- 
tion, of  whole  masses  of  the  unhappy  Highlanders,  '^  punished 
with  want  and  misery,  for  the  offences  of  their  friends  ;  suffered 
to  wander  about  the  country,  sighing  out  their  complaints  to 
heaven,  and  drawing  at  once  the  compassion,  and  moving  the 
indignation  of  every  human  creature."*' 

Forbes  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  which  rendered  him  in 
his  younger  days  the  life  of  convivial  meetings.  He  sometimes, 
however,  after  the  manner  of  the  day,  drank  himself  into  excesses 
which  affected  his  health.  Lovat  refers  to  an  illness  thus,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother ;  "  Clarkey,  (Dr.  Clark,)  swears  if  he  keeps 
to  his  directions,  that  in  two  years  he  will  be  as  strong  and  as 
well,  and  as  fit  for  drinking  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  His 
experience  in  this  way  was  useful  to  him,  for  by  treating  the 
electors,  he  carried  the  election  of  the  Inverness  Burghs,  for  which 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1722.  It  has  been  unusual 
for  a  Scottish  advocate  practising  in  Edinburgh,  to  enter  Pariia- 
ment,  unless  called  there  by  official  duty;  but  Forbes  was  a 
man  never  at  rest,  unless  engaged  in  some  public  schemes,  which 
he  could  only  enforce  on  the  public  arena  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. He  found  no  scope  for  his  ambition  in  the  limited  routine 
of  professional  duty  in  a  provincial  town ;  and,  though  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  went  to  Parliament,  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  In  London  he  became  acquainted  with  men  who  have 
bound  their  names  to  the  English  language.  He  is  stated  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  in  a  contemporary  sketch,  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot  and  Gay.  He  was  cer- 
tainly very  intimate  with  Walpole,  Lords  Lyttleton  and  Hard-- 
wicke ;  and  he  addressed  Lord  Mansfield,  as  "  Dear  Will,"' — 
being  often  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  the  appeals  from  Scotland  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  one  of  the 
counsel. 

Of  his  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can  find  as 
little  trace  as  of  other  contemporary  orators.  Reporters  were 
not  then  in  being,  to  marry  the  orator's  burning  words  to  ira-^- 
mortal  print.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  frequent 
speaker ;  but  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Burton  underrates  the 
quality  of  his  oratory,  for  in  a  contemporary  memoir,  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  thus  stated : 
^*  The  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  heart,  with  his  pathetic 
an4  learned  discourses,  were  soon  taken  notice  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  flows  of  eloquence  proceeded  from  his  tongue 
let  the  learned  say."  After  he  became  Lord- Advocate,  his  at- 
tendance upon  Parliament  was  of  the  most  unremitting  descrip- 
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tion ;  for  in  1734,  when  his  brother  was  dying,  he  wrote  the 
whipper-in  of  Government  an  excuse  from  Edinburgh  in  the  fol- 
lowing tehns : — 

'*  You  can  recollect,  that  since  first  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  /  never  was  one  day  absent  from  Parliament,  I  attended  the 
first  and  the  last,  and  every  intermediate  day  of  every  session,  what- 
ever calls  I  had  from  my  private  ajQTairs  to  be  here;  while  at  the 
same  time,  my  friend  the  Solicitor- General,  was  permitted  to  stay  out 
the  whole  term  in  this  place ;  the  attendance  of  one  of  us  upon  the 
courts,  in  term  time,  being  thought  necessary  for  his  Majesty's 
service." 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  long  afterwards,  when  occupying 
the  oflSce  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  refers  inciden- 
tally to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  English  statesmen  to 
attend  to  Scottish  affairs.  After  informing  his  correspondent, 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Solicitor-General,  of  the  Bills  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  which  the  Lord- Advocate  had  carried  with  him 
to  London,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Now,  dear  Sir,  what  brings  you  this  trouble  is  an  apprehension 
that  my  Lord- Advocate  may  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  men  of  business,  who  take  the  lead  in  parliament,  to 
what  may  concern  this  remote  country,  unless  the  evil  to  be  obviated 
is  very  mischievous  to,  and  sensibly  felt  in  England.  What  degree  of 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  my  Lord- Advocate  stands  in  with  the 
leaders  in  Parliament,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  I,  who  in  my  day  had  the 
good  fortune  to  stand  pretty  well  with  our  Government,  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  bring  them  with  any  great  degree  of  attention  or 
concern  to  think  of  Scotch  matters,  I  greatly  doubt  he  may  find  it  at 
least  as  much  so,  at  a  season  when  their  thoughts  are  employed  in  sub- 
jects rather  more  interesting  ;  and  therefore  my  earnest  request  to  you 
is,  that  you  will  undertake  the  management  of  it  in  full  conviction 
that  the  fate  of  Scotland,  at  least  for  this  generation,  depends  on  it" 
—MSS. 

The  Lord- Advocate  appears  to  have  been  overawed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  South ;  and  Forbes,  whose  disposition  was  as 
unbending  as  iron,  when  there  was  anything  at  §take  affecting 
his  country's  interests,  immediately  denounced  this  complying 
disposition,  on  the  ground  that  "  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  this  country  than  that  turn  in  a  man  of  your  Lordship's  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  when  the  laws  or  constitution  of  it  is  in  ques- 
tion."—ifSS. 

In  the  year  1725,  Dundas  of  Amiston — Forbes'  rival  at  the 
bar,  and  his  successor  as  President  of  the  Court — resigned  the 
office  of  Lord- Advocate,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  politics  of  Scotland,  the  object  and  nature  of  which  are 
now  unworthy  of  resuscitation.     Forbes  was  appointed  his  sue- 
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cessor^  and  firom  the  vantage  ground  of  official  position,  he  com- 
menced his  operations  on  behalf  of  his  "  Poor  Country,"  as  he 
affectionately  called  it.  It  is  beyond  our  limits,  to  give  even  a 
catalogue  of  the  measures  relative  to  the  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  which  this  most  energetic 
man  prepared,  and  in  a  great  measure  carried  through.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  in  his  history  at  this  period,  was  the 
crusade  which  he  made  against  the  use  of  Tea — an  article 
which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  social  habits  of 
mankind.  In  room  of  this,  he  wished  to  substitute  ale,  which 
afforded  a  lucrative  tax.  His  letters  on  the  subject  cover  scores  of 
pages ;  and  he  persecuted  every  man  of  any  influence,  until  he 
effected  somewhat  by  means  of  importunity,  what  he  might  not 
have  obtained  as  the  consequences  of  argument.  Cobbett  himself 
could  not  more  forcibly  bewail  the  miseries  consequent  on  the 
disuse  of  malt.  After  giving  a  gloomy  description  of  what  might 
be  expected,  if  the  malt-tax  should  not  be  productive,  he  bitterly 
puts  it  down,  that  "  the  cause  of  the  mischief  we  complain  of  is, 
evidently,  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which  is  now  become  so  com- 
mon, tliat  the  meanest  families  even  of  labouring  people,  make 
their  morning's  meal  of  it,  and  thereby  wholly  disuse  the  ale, 
which  heretofore  was  th^r  accustomed  drink;  and  the  same 
drug  supplies  all  the  labouring  women  with  their  afternoon's  en- 
tertainment, to  the  exclusion  of  the  two-penny."  In  letters  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  often  enforced  the  same  views  :  "  If  Eng- 
land," he  said,  "  is  not  as  yet  so  sensible  of  the  mischief,  as  to 
be  willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  cure,  I  can  answer  for  this 
poor  country,  that  they  will  readily  submit  to  any  prohibition, 
nowever  severe,  that  shall  deliver  them  from  the  insufferable 
use  of  those  drugs." — MSS.  To  encourage  them  in  this,  he  set 
to  work  to  put  down  smuggling  by  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the 
powers  of  argument ;  and,  what  must  have  been  agreeable  to 
nimself,  he  succeeded  with  the  latter.  "Th3  President,"  said  his 
friend  Dr.  Murdoch  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  in  1744,  "  was 
very  well  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  roaring  so  loud  against 
smuggling,  in  a  very  honest  vehement  pamphlet  he  printed,  that 
most  of  the  smuggling  counties,  gentry  as  well  as  commonalty, 
have  entered  into  combinations  for  its  extirpation." — MSS,  The 
Justice-Clerk,  (Lord  Grange,)  when  he  was  a  young  man,  only 
showed  him  "a  grim  sort  of  civility,"  because  he  was  "  so 
plaguey  stubborn,"  and  this  character  he  maintained  throughout 
nis  whole  life,  in  regard  to  any  measure  he  ever  undertook.  Tlie 
harmless  tea  found  in  him  an  unrelenting  enemy,  when  almost 
every  person  had  adopted  it.     "A  philosopher,"*^  said  Paiigloss, 
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spitting  out  his  last  tooth  with  his  expiring  breath,  "  should 
never  change  his  opinions." 

He  managed  the  aflFairs  of  Scotland  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Government,  in  the  year  1725,  abolished  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Scotland ;  and  although  it  was  revived  in  1731,  and  continued 
in  existence  till  1746,  yet  Forbes,  till  the  day  he  died,  was  the 
real  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs,  civil  and  military.  The 
generals,  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  received 
nis  instructions  and  obeyed  them.  His  mode  of  carrying  his 
purposes  into  effect,  came  with  the  almost  invincible  recommend- 
ation of  being  urged  with  temper — ^by  his  always  cautiously  feeling 
his  way,  in  case  his  measure  should  rub  against  some  favom'ite 
prejudice,  or  affect  some  personal  interest.  The  spirit  thus  in- 
fused into  his  conduct  formed  a  universal  language,  understood 
by  all  men,  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  even  by  those  whom 
it  did  not  convince. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  we  can  make,  loses  all  its 
effect  in  the  generalities  to  which  our  space  confines  us.  In  his 
memorials,  instructions,  and  letters,  upon  all  subjects — as  they 
are  contained  in  the  Culloden  Papers,  in  the  Life  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  a  mass  of  MSS.  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  have  made  considerable  use — there  is  a  racy  vigour, 
of  which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  exhibit  but  a  few  specimens. 
A  reference  to  these  books  will  illustrate  not  merely  the  personal 
character  of  Forbes,  but  afford  also  considerable  insight  into  the 
comparatively  obscure  civil  history  of  Scotland  at  that  day.  It 
was  an  era  in  our  history,  when  Scotland  had  obtained  repose 
from  the  almost  ceaseless  revolutions  and  tumults  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  Union  had  swept  away  innumerable  sources  of  dis- 
pute and  national  jealousy.  The  people,  left  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  fell  into  regular  subordina- 
tion, shook  off  the  remains  of  barbarism,  and  grew  wise  from  the 
past  experience  of  their  dissensions  and  their  ignorance.  If 
Forbes  did  not  see  all  the  remote  relations  and  indirect  tendencies 
of  the  change — if  he  was  often  too  desponding  in  the  view  he 
took  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  "  poor  country," — he  has  the 
entire  merit  of  having  invigorated  her  by  his  example  and  his 
counsels ;  and — sending  her  shooting  a-head  of  the  richer  land 
which  had  taught  her  the  lesson — he  left  a  country  affording 
equal  exercise  for  memory  and  for  hope. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  watched  over  the 
Scottish  manufactures,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  following  may  be  taken  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  1743  : — 

"  I  spent,  by  your  Lordship's  direction,  some  time  this  summer, 
harvest,  and  winter,  with  my  Lord- Advocate  on  this  subject.     He 
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promised  to  me  lie  would  leave  nothing  undone.  I  well  know  that, 
without  powerful  intercession,  he  will  not  be  listened  to ;  and  it  is 
upon  your  Lordship  this  poor  country  depends  for  that  intercession. 
It  is  of  some  consequence  for  me  to  know  whether  anything  is  in  this 
session  to  be  effectually  done ;  because  if  it  is,  I  for  my  part,  will 
cheerfully  go  on,  and  drudge,  as  heretofore  ;  but  if  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done,  I  shall  choose  to  be  quiet,  and  not  give  myself  unnecessary 
trouble."— iltf/S'^. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  who  was  afterwards  minister  at  Brussels, — 

"  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  a 
design  so  essential  to  the  being  of  this  miserable  country;  and  I 
must  suspect  that  the  reason  why  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  is, 
that  you  have  had  nothing  comfortable  to  say.  My  Lord -Advocate 
has  been  now  a  month  in  London,  and  as  he  carried  along  with  him 
the  product  of  our  joint  labours,  I  should  think  by  this  time  it  should 
have  settled  the  point,  whether  anything  is  to  be  done  for  us  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  or  not.  If  nothing  is  to  be  done,  there  is  an 
end  to  very  flattering  hopes ;  and  those  manufactures,  from  which  alone 
I  looked  for  a  sort  of  resurrection  to  this  dead  country,  must  in&Uiblj 

In  1734  his  brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Culloden.  About  this  time,  too,  a  marked  change  came  over  his 
religious  opinions,  which  deepened  in  intensity,  and  he  was  thus 
induced  to  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is 
said  to  have  become  a  proficient  in  the  Oriental  languages ;  and 
he  clothed  in  print  some  views  upon  religious  subjects,  in  two 
works,  being  "  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop,"  and  "  Thoughts  concern- 
ing Religion,  natural  and  revealed,'* — works  which  Warburton, 
in  a  letter  to  Hurd  pronounced  to  be  "  little  jewels."  He  do- 
fended  in  these  books,  with  much  acuteness,  the  Hutchinsonian 
theology — a  system  which  professed  to  find  in  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, when  interpreted  according  to  the  radical  import  of  the 
Hebrew  expressions,  a  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy 
as  well  as  of  religious  truth. 

Another  incident  deserves  mention,  as  illustrative  of  his  un- 
compromising independence.  The  Porteous  Mob  has  been  ren- 
dered immortal  by  the  genius  of  Scott.  It  was  one  of  those 
daring  acts  that  we  would  look  for  only  in  lawless  times.  A  band 
of  conspirators,  regularly  organized,  broke  the  city  jail,  and 
dragged  to  the  gallows,  where  they  hanged  him,  a  criminal  whom 
the  Queen,  as  Regent  during  the  sovereign's  absence,  had  par- 
doned. Never  was  there  a  storm  more  furious  raised  in  Lona6i]^ 
The  nrinistry  took  up  the  matter  with  a  heat  equal  to  the  Queeixs', 
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and  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  which  degraded  and  im- 
prisoned the  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  abolished  the  city 
guard,  and  inflicted  other  acts  of  degradation.  It  was  a  vindic- 
tive measure,  introduced  by  men  in  the  furor  of  passion,  and 
when  of  course  they  were  all  the  more  unreasonable  and  impa- 
tient of  opposition.  The  person  who  ought  to  have  introduced 
this  measure,  was  the  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland ;  but  the  man 
who  was  most  persevering  in  his  opposition,  was  that  important 
officer.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  England  took 
the  place  which  he  had  deserted ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  country,  a  Lord- Advocate  opposing  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Queen,  in  a  matter  where  their  feelings  were  so 
keen,  was  exhibited  by  Forbes,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  law  offico 
of  his  country  had  become  vacant.  His  opposition,  and  that  of 
Argyle  in  the  Upper  House,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  Bill 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  offensive  matter  before  it  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  Government  perhaps  saw,  that  they  could  not  avoid  offering 
the  Presidency  of  tlie  Court  of  Session  to  the  first  lawyer  anu 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  his  day*  Perhaps,  they  had  also  virtue 
enough  to  admire  his  independence ;  at  all  events,  he  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  President,  in  June  1737  ;  and  there  he  effected  a  revo- 
lution, OTeater  even  than  in  any  department  he  had  hitherto  in- 
termeddled with. 

The  Court  of  Session,  at  the  beginning  and  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  most  inefficient  in  existence. 
Fifteen  judges  sat  at  once  upon  the  Bench ;  and  of  course  the 
necessary  consequence  of  sucn  a  crowd  was  a  continual  bickering 
among  themselves,  and  the  use  of  epithets  towards  each  other, 
which  supplied  in  vigour,  what  they  wanted  in  courtesy  and  deco- 
rum. Tneir  number  freed  them  from  responsibility ;  and  their 
votes  were  given  as  much  from  caprice,  or  friendship,  or  enmity 
to  party  or  counsel,  as  from  any  regard  to  law  or  justice.  No 
reports  have  survived,  except  on  the  faint  breath  of  tradition, 
of  the  stormy  scenes  that  sometimes  disgraced  the  Court ;  but 
enough  remains  to  tell  us  that  the  Bench,  when  Forbes  took  the 
chair,  was  in  its  lowest  state,  and  that  before  he  left  it,  he  brought 
it  to  a  condition  that  it  has  perhaps  never  equalled  since.  Mr. 
Burton  has  forcib^  shown  this,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  Forbes  was  President  the  greater  number  of 
those  "  leading  cases,"  preserved  by  Ealkerran,  which  have 
guided  our  subsequent  jurisprudence,  were  pronounced.  Let  a 
decision  be  cited  from  tnat  era,  and  it  is  beyond  attack.  A  more 
^rfemarkable  proof  of  the  talents  of  Forbes,  as  a  lawyer,  could  not 
•be  advanced.    While  much  before  him,  and  much  that  followed, 
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in  the  decisions  of  our  Courts,  has  fallen  before  the  learning  and 
investigation  of  later  times,  the  decisions  of  his  time  have  stood 
unassailable.  The  change  was  perceptibly  felt  even  in  his  own 
day,  since  Hardwicke  even  is  found  writing  him  thus : — "  I  con- 
ceive great  pleasure  in  the  different  degree  of  weight  and  credit 
with  which  your  decisions  come  before  the  House,  from  what  they 
did  a  few  years  ago,  an  alteration  which  I  presaged  would  happen, 
and  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  event." 
To  effect  all  this,  he  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  But  his  firm  spirit,  his  established  fame,  his 
great  talents,  and  the  general  superiority  of  the  man,  silenced 
opposition,  and  ultimately  procured,  if  not  sympathy,  at  least 
acquiescence.  He  could  not  prevent  their  voting  according  to 
their  interests  or  their  passions,  but  he  was  there  to  administer  a 
rebuke,  which  he  was  not  the  man  to  omit,  if  it  served  his  pur- 
pose. He  got  rules  of  Court  passed  for  the  expediting  business, 
and  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  pertinacity  that  no  vis  inertia: 
of  his  colleagues  could  resist.  Three  years  after  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Bench,  he  could  make  the  boast  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
that,  at  the  expense  of  "  several  hundred  hours'  extra  labour, 
no  cause  ripe  for  judgment  remained  undetermined,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  happened  in  any  man'^s  memory,  and  of 
which  the  mob  are  very  fond."  Like  Lord  Kenyon,  too,  he  was 
ever  a  firiend  to  the  poor  suitor,  if  he  saw  him  oppressed.  Nay, 
he  was  at  his  old  practices,  in  getting  up  subscriptions  among  the 
judges  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  whose  fortunes  judges  have  so  much  to  do.  His  compas- 
sion was  always  of  this  description, — "  I  pity  him  five  shillings ; 
how  much  do  youl"  His  contemporary  biographer,  describing 
him  as  a  judge,  says,  that  "  he  was  so  mild  and  affable  in  dis- 
course that  none  could  resist  his  persuasion ;  he  encouraged  the 
Lords  to  do  justice,  and  if  he  observed  any  bias  in  them,  proceed- 
ing firom  the  face  of  a  great  man,  he  would  say.  By  God's  grace 
I  shall  give  my  thoughts  sincerely,  and  your  Lordships  will 

1'udge  in  this  matter  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  God.  When 
le  spoke  there  was  a  profound  silence, — the  lawyers  and  Lords 
put  themselves  in  a  listening  posture."' — A  profound  silence  in 
the  old  Court  of  Session ! 

The  Rebellion  of  '45  found  Forbes  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  his  own  profession,  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  adopted 
a  policy  towards  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  nave  saved  them  from  the  calamities  that  afterw.nrds  over- 
took them.  He  proposed  that  regiments  on  behalf  of  Govern- 
ment, should  be  raised  out  of  the  disaffected  clans,  and  coniims-* 
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sions  granted  to  their  chiefs.  But  the  Government  refused  to 
adopt  the  scheme,  notwithstanding  tlio  obvious  disaffection  in 
the  North.  Forbes,  who  knew  the  Highlanders  well,  saw  the 
insecure  foundation  on  which  public  tranquillity  was  based,  and 
he  continued  his  entreaties,  in  the  hope  that  some  happy  accident 
might  have  fallen  out,  some  lucid  interval,  some  convenient 
crisis  of  circumstances,  or  juncture  of  inclination^  before  it  should 
be  too  late.  Aware  of  the  strength  of  Government,  and  of  the 
folly  of  an  insurrection,  he  took  all  means  to  prevent  the  evils, 
which  he  well  know  the  Government  would  avenge. 

News  arrived  that  the  Prince  had  landed,  and  Forbes  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  North.  As  soon  as  ho  arrived,  the  old 
man  sat  down  to  the  labour  of  entreaty,  of  anxious  prayer  to  the 
Jacobites  whom  he  wished  to  save.  No  man  was  too  low  to  be 
overlooked.  He  detailed  in  innumerable  letters  the  powers  of 
a  Government  established,  their  own  insufficient  resources,  the 
desperate  chance  of  success,  and,  above  all,  the  calamities  of  de- 
feat. He  implored  them,  as  they  loved  their  country,  their  an- 
cient name,  the  value  of  peace  and  security,  not  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  He  prevailed.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  the  ter- 
ror which  his  threats  inspired,  had  the  success  he  wished.  Ten 
thousand  men  never  joined  the  Chevalier,  that  might  otherwise 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  a  victorious  army  into  London.  This 
was  not  all.  When,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  Lovat  and  Lochiel, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  rushed  upon  their  destiny,  the  President 
was  as  energetic  in  his  military  operations.  In  fact,  what  with 
incompetent  commanders,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  ministry, 
he  was  left  alone,  unaided  by  either  money  or  instructions.  A 
few  companies  of  soldiers  were  in  the  North,  but  totally  unable 
in  point  of  numbers  to  meet  the  enemy.  Not  a  penny  was  sent 
him  by  the  Government,  to  defray  the  large  expenditure  conse- 
Quent  on  insurrection.  Lord  Tweeddale  wTote  him,  however, 
that  of  w^hatever  sums  he  advanced  he  would  get  repayment.  In 
vain  he  protested  against  this  official  inanity.  In  vain  he  told  them 
that  unless  they  sent  ammunition  and  money  all  his  exei*tions 
would  be  useless.  "  Such,"  he  said,  "  is  the  state  of  this  country, 
from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  stop  of  communication, 
that  all  coin  is  locked  up,  and  none  can  be  commanded.  I  can- 
not command  a  shilling  that  is  owing  to  me ;  and  even  bank 
bills  are  of  no  currency.  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  in  respect  to  small 
expenses,  but  sums  of  any  value  cannot  be  compassed."  His 
great  wish  was  "  to  keep  out  of  the  rebellion  a  greater  body  of 
men  than  those  who  are  hitherto  engaged  in  it,"  by  making  an 
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early  demonstration  of  military  force.  But  the  only  supplies  he 
received  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from 
England  ;  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  were  sent,  he  thu$. 
writes  Lord  Tweeddale : — 

"  The  too  late  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  arms  and  money,  which  I 
had  long  solicited,  was  the  cause  why  the  rebellion  gathered  fresh 
strength  in  this  country,  after  the  rebels*  flight  from  Stirling.  Had 
those  arms  come  in  time,  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who 
were  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  rebels  durst  hardly  have 
shown  themselves  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  but  as  those  did  not 
arrive  in  our  road,  till  the  very  day  that  the  rebels  made  themselves 
master  of  the  barrack  in  Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  within  twenty-six 
miles  of  us,  it  was  too  late  to  assemble  the  men  we  had  prepared ; 
and  in  place  of  making  use  of  the  arms,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them 
as  well  as  the  money  on  shipboard,  for  our  security." — MSS, 

As  Government  thus  withheld  the  supplies,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  appropriate  for  the  public  service  all  his  own  funds,  and  theft 
resort  to  borrowing.  It  is  delightful  to  see,  in  all  those  harassing 
vexations,  the  equanimity  of  his  tem'{)er.  He  never  let  fall  one 
word  of  asperity  against  the  rebels,  for  whom  he  could  find  no^ 
harsher  name  than  "  the  poor  gentlemen  in  arms.''  His  voice 
never  loses  its  melody,  nor  his  entreaties  their  sweetness ;  and 
in  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  he  put,  in  all  his 
letters,  a  saving  clause — not  to  make  his  advice  novel  when  the 
day  arrived — that  retribution  should  "  be  done  gently."  The  finer 
and  sterner  elements  of  our  nature  were  indeed  joined  in  delight- 
ful matrimony  in  this  true-hearted  old  man,  who  is,  moreover, 
another  example  of  the  truth,  that  coldness  of  temperament  is 
not  a  necessary  requisite  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

To  the  value  of  his  services,  all  his  contemporaries  bear  wit- 
ness; and  even  the  Jacobites  spoke  with  genuine  affection  of 
his  catholic  humanity.  Being  driven  northwards  by  the  rebels, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden ;  and,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  arrived  when  the  greater  part  of  the  butcheries 
were  ended.  What  he  did  see,  however,  roused  him  to  the 
spirit  of  his  best  days.  He  reminded  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, quem  et  prcesens  et  postera  respuat  cstas,  that  victory  did 
not  sanction  cruelties  unpractised  in  the  wars  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  that  a  prisoner  had  still  the  protection  of  the  law.  Of  the 
first,  the  Duke  mentioned  it  to  his  officers,  as  a  saying  "  of  the 
old  woman  who  talked  to  me  about  humanity,"  and  "  as  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  my  Lord,  I'll  make  a  brigade  give 
laws,  by  God." 

This  was  brutal ;  the  rest  w^as  in  order.    As  the  Government 
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began  with  fatal  errors,  they  finished  by  atrocious  crimes.  A 
feeble  vacillation  was  succeeded  by  a  ri^d  application  of  the 
ultima  ratio  regum.  In  one  of  his  unprintca  letters,  Forbes 
mentions  that  he  had  been  dismissed, — "  The  Duke  judges  it 
unnecessary  I  should  follow  him  any  farther."  Nay,  he  had  to 
endure  something  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  which  sanctioned  it.  They  allowed  him  to  be 
dunned  and  persecuted  by  creditors,  for  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed to  support  the  troops  1 1 ! 

"  About  nine  months  ago,"  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"  my  zeal  led  me  into  this  country  (the  Highlands)  to  quench  a  very 
furious  rebellion,  without  arms,  without  money,  and  without  credit 
I  was  forced  to  supply  the  necessary  expense,  after  employing  what 
money  of  my  own  I  could  come  at  in  this  country,  by  borrowing  upon 
my  proper  notes  such  small  sums  as  I  could  hear  of.  The  rebellion 
is  now  happily  over ;  and  the  persons  who  lent  me  this  money  at  a 
pinch,  are  now  justly  demanding  payment ;  and  I,  who  cannot  coin, 
and  who  never  hitherto  was  dunned,  find  myself  uneasy." 

The  money,  we  believe,  was  never  repaid  him  or  his  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  estate  of  CuUoden  is  now  of  half  the  extent  it  was 
when  Forbes  acquired  it. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  introduced  into  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  like  commotions,  it  appears  that  he  never 
was  consulted ;  nay,  that  the  men  in  power,  as  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  themselves,  threw  ridicule  on  aim,  traduced  his  charac^ 
ter,  and  neglected  his  recommendations.  He  spoke  of  this  in  the 
same  dignified  strain,  as  of  the  other  insults  that  clouded  his 
latter  days.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
which  ho  never  imagined  the  world  would  hear  of,  we  obtain  a 
better  view  of  this  part  of  his  life,  than  from  almost  anything  we 
now  possess.  We  give  it  entire,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  oeen 
printed : — 

"  Edi«.  15th  July  1746. 

"  Mrs.  M'Laurin  sent  me  yours  of  the  5th.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  concern  you  take  in  what  affects  me,  and  very  thankfuU  for 
it.  It  was  no  small  misfortune  to  the  public,  as  well  as  it  was 
abundantly  mortifying  to  me,  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the 
Ministers,  prevented  the  furnishing  the  supplies  called  for,  which, 
had  they  arrived  in  due  time,  would  have  put  an  end  long  ago  to 
the  calamities  that  attended  an  actual  rebellion.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder,  that  my  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  those  to  whom  the 
steadiness  of  it  was  some  reproach.  But  I  am  a  little  surprized 
that  they  found  any  body  to  listen  to  them.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  now  over,  and  I  trouble  my  head  with  them  no  more. 
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I  did  what  my  conscience  told  me  was  my  duty.  I  acted,  I 
believe,  to  the  conviction  of  all  the  King's  enemies,  like  a 
man :  my  conscience  acquits  me ;  and  I  don't  care  twopence 
what  those,  who  are  so  silly  as  to  be  my  enemies  without  provo- 
cation, may  think  or  say.  My  knight-errantry  is  now  at  an  end, 
— I  hope  for  ever.     I  have  been  sweating  for  these  six  weeks 

East  at  my  regular  drudgery,  without  meddling  with  any  other 
usiness ;  but  under  very  great  concern,  I  must  confess,  for  this 
unhappy  country,  which  is  like  to  suffer  for  crimes  it  is  not 

fuilty  of,  and  seems  in  its  distress  to  have  no  eye  to  pity  it,  nor 
and  ready  to  interpose  for  its  relief, 

"  Upon  the  rebellion  receiving  its  finishing  stroke  from  the 
Duke,  it  was  my  opinion  that  our  Ministers  would  conclude  the 
settling  the  peace  of  this  unhappy  country.  And  the  forming  a 
system  for  preventing  proceedings  so  dangerous  and  destructive 
for  the  future,  required  the  most  mature  deliberation.  I  must 
confess  I  had  vanity  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  for  my  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  my  zeal  ought 
to  have  been  unsuspected,  and  as  the  consideration  of  it  was 
delicate,  and  to  my  thinking,  of  very  great  consequence.  If  I 
had  not  known  more  than  most  people  of  the  complexion  of  the 
country,  I  'could  not  have  performed  half  the  service  that  such 
of  our  leaders  as  are  in  tolerable  good  humour  with  me,  affect  to 
tell  me,  they  believe  I  did.  But  to  my  great  convenience,  tho' 
not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind,  the  undertakers  for 
quieting  and  for  keeping  quiet  this  part  of  the  Island,  have  not 

fiven  me  the  trouble  of  answering  them  any  question  ;  neither 
ave  they  di'opt  the  least  signification,  that  my  attendance  is 
wanted,  where  those  things  are  to  be  consulted  about.  This, 
dear  Andrew,  is  my  present  situation  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  my 
office  required  my  attendance  in  this  place,  (unless  it  had,  under 
the  Royal  sign-manual,  been  dispensed  with,)  you  would  not  at 
all  wonder  at  my  being  where  I  now  am.  What  may  happen 
when  the  term  is  over,  and  when  my  duty  no  longer  reqmres 
my  attendance  in  this  place,' I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  know  how 
little  likely  advice  obtruded  is  to  prevail ;  and  yet  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  same  sort  of  zeal,  flowing  from  the  same  principles 
that  led  me  northwards  after  the  last  summer  session,  may  not 
lead  southwards  after  this.  I  am  sensible  the  opposition  I  may 
now  meet  with  is  more  formidable,  and  less  likely  to  be  got  the 
better  of  by  my  puny  influence,  than  that  of  the  Higlanders  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  last  year.  But  if,  upon  summing  up  all  con- 
siderations, when  I  have  some  more  leisure  than  I  possess  at 
present,  it  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  move  towards 
you,  I  certainly  shall  march." 
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He  did  not  long  survive  this.  His  death  took  place  in  De- 
cember 1747,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  57.  A  few 
weeks  before  he  died,  he  wrote  his  son,  advising  him  "to  go  to 
London,  where  I  believe  I  may  have  some  friends  yet.  They^ 
will  tell  the  King  that  his  faithfiil  servant  Duncan  Forbes  has 
left  you  a  very  poor  man.  Farewell."  His  son  hurried  to  his 
bedside,  and  preserved  a  memorandum  of  his  last  hours. 

"  My  father  entered  into  the  everlasting  life  of  God,  trusting, 
hoping,  and  believing  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life 
and  happiness.  When  I  first  saw  my  father  on  the  bed  of  death, 
his  blessing  and  prayer  to  me  was — *  My  dear  John,  you  have 
just  come  in  time  to  see  your  poor  father  die.  May  the  great 
Grod  of  heaven  and  earth  ever  bless  and  preserve  you  I  1  on 
have  come  to  a  very  poor  fortune,  partly  through  my  own  extra- 
vagance, and  the  oppression  of  power.  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me,  because  what  I  did  was  with  a  good  intention.  I  know 
you  to  be  an  honest-hearted  lad — ^Andrew  Mitchell  loves  you 
affectionately — ^my  heart  bleeds  for  poor  John  Steel — I  recom- 
mend him  to  you.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  repent  me  of  in 
my  whole  life— not  to  have  taken  better  care  of  you.  May  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  and  preserve  you.  I  trust 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Be  always  religious ;  fear  and  love  God. 
You  may  go ;  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  me  here.'" 

And  thus  he  died,  according  to  the  universal  opinion,  of  a 
broken  heart.  A  deep  melancholy  laid  him  prostrate ;  he  was 
unable  to  endure  the  outrages  which  he  had  no  influence  to  pre- 
vent. His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  sink  in  self-esti- 
mation, to  the  level  to  which  the  world  has  reduced  them,  and 
accommodate  themselves  with  equanimity  to  their  fortune.  Toa 
liberal  for  his  own  interest,  and  too  sensitive  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  became  the  victim  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  under  tne  x 
calumnies  of  malice  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance ;  and  the  . 
struggle  ended,  as  in  kindred  natures  it  has  often  done,  in  entire 
dereliction  of  himself  and  despondency  at  last. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  as  Forbes,  without  as- 
cending to  extravagance  and  hyperbole.  If  he  was  not  one  of 
the  flaming  constellations  which  has  shot  to  its  station  in  the 
heavens,  he  w^as,  at  least,  one  of  the  few  of  the  departed  great, 
that  will  live  in  Scottish  history.  Of  such,  we  have  only  four  or 
five  in  all ;  and  in  ranking  the  patriot  of  the  18tli,  with  the  two 
great  Reformers  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  with  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  independence,  we  do  no  injustice  to  their  glorious  me- 
mory. He  has  the  same  claim,  in  his  patriotic  labours,  to  our 
gratitude  and  applause.  There  was  no  apathy  with  him,  dead  to 
all  feeling  but  what  was  personal ;  and  while,  like  all  men,  he 
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could  bear  anothcr^s  misfortunes  very  much  like  a  Christian,  lie 
differed  from  most  men  in  this,  that  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
reUeved  them ;  nor,  under  the  mask  of  sentiment,  did  he  allow 
interest  or  vanity  to  speak.  Though  loving  retirement,  he  did 
not  court  it  at  the  expense  of  duty  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
and  comprehended  the  dimensions  of  his  country's  wants,  he 
urged  forward  with  an  energy  that  never  slackened  till  the  day 
he  died,  that  country's  regeneration. 

Like  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  we  find  him  always 
practical — ^never  lost  among  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and 
wild  imaginations ;  but,  under  the  guidance  oif  a  shrewd  experi- 
enced sagacity,  he  unquestionably  did  more  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  than  all  the  Scotsmen,  of  every  rank,  in  the  whole  cen- 
tury in  which  he  lived.  The  eulogy  of  Thomson,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  consecrated  the  name  of  one,  who  with  talents  to  con- 
due^  to  persuade,  and  to  command,  never  forgot  his  high  mission 
as  an  apostle  of  humanity. 

"  Tljee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind  ; 
Thee  truly  generous  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd. 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee." 

Or  take  the  better  delineation  by  the  great  master  of  cha- 
racter : — 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man." 

In  his  most  prosperous  days,  when  he  was  the  correspondent 
of  the  great  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  South,  and  swaying  the 
whole  influence  of  Government  in  Scotland,  he  was  as  natural 
and  true-hearted  as  when  a  young  lad  on  his  father's  hills.  To 
the  baser  passions  he  was  a  stranger — without  servility  as  with- 
out avarice;  and  even  the  ambition  of  fame  he  little  cared  for.. 
It  was  not  for  that  he  laboured.  We  question  if  he  once  thought 
of  self,  in  the  long  life  of  self-sacrifice  he  lived.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  less  than  this ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  inflict  more  praise 
than  he  deserved,  or  to  express  the  extent  of  our  obligation  in 
language  too  eulogistic.  V  igorous  measures,  promptitude  of  de- 
cmon  and  of  action,  a  determined  will  and  clear  perspicacity,  he 
united  to  a  nature  gentle  and  loveable,  considerate  with  regard  to 
human  frailty,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  human  motive. 
The  finest  hair  casts  a  shadow,  and  he  had  his  failings,  like  all 
men ;  but  his  generous  aspirations,  and  his  labours  of  a  lifetimei 
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will  excuse  errors  arising  from  too  profound  sensibility,  warmth 
of  heart,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  what  promised  prosperity 
to  his  country. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  antiquity  can 
offer  nothing  more  touching:  than  his  death,  or  modem  times 
more  honourable  than  his  life.  Nothing  more  illustrates  the  in- 
born loftiness  of  his  character,  than  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  was  inspired,  amid  his  own  fallen  fortunes  and  ruined  hopes, 
at  the  long  train  of  proscriptions,  beneath  which  he  despaired  of 
any  resurrection  of  his  country's  prosperity  and  independence. 
It  would  have  saved  him  at  least  one  pang,  had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  to  behold  how,  out  of  the  arbitrary  doings  of  a  ruth- 
less soldiery,  liberty  arose — ^how  prosperity  sprang  from  conquest, 
and  a  nation  was  saved  even  in  being  subdued. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  dim  is  the  reputation  of  this  lawyer-states- 
man even  in  the  country  which  his  virtues  adorned.  His  fame 
vields  to  that  of  the  poor  poets  whom  he  cherished.  His  friend 
Thomson,  and  even  Allan  Eamsay,  can  boast  a  wider  celebrity. 
It  has  thus  ever  been  the  case  with  those  whose  labours  are 
spent  upon  contemporaries.  How  obscure,  for  example,  is  the 
fame  of  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Mansfield,  or  Thurlow,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  writers  who  have  left  enduring 
memorials  of  their  genius — Gibbon,  Hume,  Goldsmith,  or 
Burke.  Any  book,  therefore,  to  preserve  such  men  "  a^inst 
the  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion,"  would  be  a  service  to 
mankind.  Even  as  it  was,  the  knowledge  of  Forbes'  history 
was  becoming  known  to  others  than  a  few  readers  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  or  a  few  black  letter  lawyers.  The  passing  traveller 
now  pays  a  visit  to  Culloden  Moor,  for  other  purposes  than 
to  get  melancholy  on  its  reminiscences ;  and  what  the  Koman 
orator  has  eloquently  said,  as  to  the  localities  of  Athenian  pa- 
triotism, is  coming  true  of  one,  of  whom  even  the  rugged  War- 
burton  could  thus  speak — "  1  knew  and  venerated  the  man ;  one 
of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scotland  bred,  as  a  judge,  a  patriot, 
and  a  Christian." 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  has  suggested  the  preceding 
observations,  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  it 
18,  out  of  all  siffht,  the  best  book  on  Jacobite  history  that  has 
been  written.  We  had  recently  occasion  to  review  a  few  works 
on  this  subject,  and  stretched  a  point,  to  speak  as  favourably  as 
possible  of  a  good  intention  and  respectable  industry.  Notliing 
was  said  of  many  blemishes,  and  among  others,  of  the  absolute 
maze  of  words  and  deluge  of  sentiment,  which  had  only  the  one 
advantage,  of  hiding  somewhat  the  penury  of  thought  and  loose- 
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ness  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Burton's  book  is  exactly  of  the  opposite 
character.  Every  sentence  is  supported  by  reference  to  autho- 
rity, and  every  idea  is  conveyed  in  language  brief,  manly,  and 
vigorous,  which  perhaps  has  sometimes  the  blemish  of  descending 
to  a  homeliness  that  is  disagreeable.  We  are  never,  however, 
bored  by  the  abominable  manufactured  Jacobitism  and  maudlin 
ululations,  that  every  other  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  print;  and 
only  they  who  have  come  from  a  recent  perusal  of  their  empty 
mouthings,  can  appreciate  the  comfort  of  being  allowed  to  read  the 
story,  without  wading  through  scores  and  scores  of  pages  of  sen- 
timent "  three  times  skimmed  sky-blue" — every  one  sentence  be- 
ing, in  addition,  rounded  off  with  the  loftiest  superlatives,  by  a 
clinch  or  antithesis.  Mr.  Burton  does  not,  moreover,  adopt  either 
of  the  two  usual  courses.  He  does  not  enter  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his  reader's  mercy,  whether  he 
shall  be  hanged  or  no ;  or  in  a  defying  mood,  appear  with  the 
halter  in  his  hand,  threatening  to  hang  his  reader,  if  he  do  not 
praise  him.  He  gives,  without  any  self-glorification,  authorities 
which  show  an  extent  of  research,  among  printed  and  unprinted 
materials,  for  which,  in  a  small  volume  of  this  kind,  we  were 
not  prepared,  and  which  could  not  reasonablv  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  value  of  his  labours  can  only  be  acknowledged 
by  those  who,  by  having  studied  this  portion  of  our  history,  can 
estimate  the  skill  with  which  he  has  compressed  so  much  into 
so  small  a  compass.  There  are,  however,  several  awkward 
blunders,  evidently  mere  slips  of  the  pen  in  the  hurry  of  compo- 
sition, which  will  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition ;  and  when 
that  edition  appears,  we  hope  also  for  a  more  careful  correction 
of  the  press — that  duty  being  at  present,  about  as  badly  done, 
as  such  a  thing  can  be. 
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8.  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    2d  Edition. 
London,  1847. 

9.  The  Comic  History  of  England.     By  G.  A.  A'Becket. 
London,  1846-7. 

10.  Chambers' MisceUany  of  Entertaining  Tracts.  15  vols.  Edin- 
burgh, 1844-7. 

11.  KnigMs  Weekly  and  Monthly  Volumes  for  all  Readei'S.    Lon- 
don, 1845-7. 

12.  Tlie  Christian's  Penny  Magazine.    16  Nos.    London,  1846-7. 

13.  The  Churchman'' s  Monthly  Penny  Magazine.   10  Nos.    Lon- 
don, 1846-7. 

If  our  bill  of  fare  seem  somewhat  miscellaneous,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  the  purveyors.  Our  office  is  tiot  to 
cater  for  our  readers'  taste,  but  simply,  as  a  faithful  physician,  to 
analyze  the  viands  presented  to  our  sovereign,  the  Reading  Pub- 
lic, and  wave  the  inexorable  wand  of  office  over  each  unwhole- 
some dainty.  And  truly  there  is  no  lack  of  cooks  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Each  with  his  own  idea  of  his  art  and  science,  his  own 
favourite  spices  and  rich  condiments — one  brisk  and  bustling,  an- 
other grave  and  artistical — but  all  so  busy  in  their  work,  that  in 
one  hand  or  other  every  conceivable  material  takes  a  presentable 
shape,  till  the  banqueting  table  groans  beneath  its  burden,  and 
the  task  of  discrimination  becomes  all  but  hopeless.  Still,  we  will 
not  quit  our  post.  Wliat  seemed  possible,  we  have  attempted ;  to 
select  samples  of  nearly  all  sorts,  arranged  as  best  we  might,  keep- 
ing far  apart  those  which  looked  least  congenial ;  for  we  could  not 
but  fear  that  if  the  strong  spices  of  Punch  were  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  savoury  morsels  of  the  Churchman's  Monthly  Magazine, 
it  might  be  hard  to  say  to  which  class  of  guests  the  combination 
would  prove  the  more  unpalatable. 
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Yet,  various  as  are  the  materials  of  our  cuisine,  a  sound  men- 
tal constitution  may  make  a  hearty  meal  upon  them  all,  and  find 
its  health  unimpaired.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  our  readers  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  us  to  believe,  that  so  far  as  our  skill  in 
chemical  analysis  will  serve,  we  admit  no  poison  to  their  table. 
If,  in  the  works  before  us,  there  be  any  thing  which  would  ne- 
cessarily injure  the  moral  tone  of  the  mind ;  which  tends  to  un- 
settle its  feeKngs,  or  relax  the  firmness  of  its  principles ;  we  are 
bound,  by  our  regard  to  the  health  of  our  liege  lord,  to  interpose 
our  official  sentence  of  warning.  Thus  far,  we  will  not  yield  the 
palm  of  stern  fidelity,  even  to  the  state-physician  of  the  immortal 
Governor  of  Barataria.  Unlike  him,  however,  we  prefer  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  condemnation,  wherever  it  is  possible,  behind  the 
scenes ;  and,  far  as  we  are  from  presuming  to  liken  the  Reading 
Public,  in  any  respect,  to  Sancho  Panza,  we  should  least  of  all 
choose  to  repeat  with  them  the  experiments  made  upon  hispatience. 
We  fear  they  would  prove  less  submissive.  We  might  indeed 
spread  a  feast  intended  to  be  a  feast  of  Tantalus ;  but  our  power 
is  unfortunately  limited.  Our  pen  is  no  magic  wand  to  spirit 
away  from  the  circulating  library  every  work  included  in  our 
Index  Expurgatorius ;  nay,  we  fear  it  is  too  true  in  these  despe- 
rate days,  that  the  louder  the  condemning  note  of  the  critical 
trumpet,  the  more  eagerly  would  the  Public  seek  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  me  forbidden  page.  Whatever,  then,  seems 
absolutely  deleterious,  is  intercepted  at  the  kitchen-door,  not 
placed  on  the  table,  to  tempt  the  curiosity  and  vitiate  the  taste  of 
our  guests.  The  most  delicate  may  accept  our  invitation  with- 
out scruple  or  reserve.  To  the  best  of  our  poor  ability  we  will 
serve  up  to  them  none  but  wholesome  food. 

We  retract,  then,  in  part,  (or  more  correctly,  we  ^'  rise  to  ex- 
plain") the  admission  of  the  uncongenial  character  of  the  first 
and  last  works  on  our  list.  In  plan  and  purpose,  they  have  in- 
deed little  in  common,  and  still  less,  periiaps,  in  subjects,  princi- 
ples, or  tone.  The  conductors  of  each  have  probably  but  scanty 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the  other :  many  readers 
of  the  Magazine  may  shrink  irom  the  whimsicalities  of  Punchy 
as  frivolous  and  unprofitable ;  while  Punch  would,  we  fear,  reject 
as  fanatical  the  deep-toned  Christianity  of  the  Magazine.  We 
may  lose  caste  with  both  parties  by  confessing  the  catholicity  of 
our  tastes ;  but  so  it  is — be  it  our  merit,  our  fault,  or  our  misfor- 
tune, we  know  not — we  are  at  home  with  either;  not  grave 
enough  to  frown  away  the  humourist,  nor  yet  so  merry  that  we 
scorn  the  preacher. 

But,  in  truth,  our  list  is  made  up  on  a  principle  quite  indepen- 
dent of  our  individual  likings  or  dislikings.  These  works  are 
taken  as  specimens  of  an  immense  and  increasing  body  of  publi*^ 
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cations^  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  They  are  of 
course  mere  samples,  ana  samples  of  the  better  class.  From 
these,  however,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
whole,  and  catch,  ere  they  pass  by,  the  features  of  the  literary 
world.  For,  indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  delay.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  public  countenance  changes  rapidly ;  the  artist  must 
not  now  wait  for  formal  sittings,  but  fixing  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
strong  light  of  criticism,  apply  the  Daguerreotype,  and  strike  off 
a  photographic  likeness.  As  with  the  first  daguerreotypes,  it  may 
be  cold  and  colourless ;  it  will  at  least  be  faithful  to  the  features 
of  the  original.  If  the  vivacity  of  expression  be  lost,  or  the  spar- 
kle of  the  laughing  eye  be  dimmed,  it  may  yet  preserve  the  smile 
of  the  speaking  lips,  and  the  outline  of  the  thoughtful  brow. 

Under  these  figurative  expressions,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
plain  as  it  might  be,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  justify  an  ano- 
maly in  our  list — the  selection  of  several  works,  the  publication 
of  which  is  still  only  in  progress.  The  waters  of  literature  ai^e, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  running  waters ;  change  fol- 
lowing change,  as  in  all  literary  movements,  not  like  a  series  of 
lakes,  but  in  the  unbroken  flow  of  a  rmming  stream.  He,  then, 
who  should  stand  on  the  bank,  to  wait  for  their  efflux,  would  in- 
deed be  a  clown  more  stolid  than  any  of  whom  Horace  could  have 
dreamed.  We  wish  to  view  their  course,  to  mark  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  rather  than  the  abilities  of  this  or  that  author.  And, 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  seems  all  but  indispensable  to  waive  the 
conventional  etiquette  of  criticism,  and  pass  under  review  the 
current  Numbers  of  the  more  popular  serial  works,  without  wait- 
ing till  their  course  is  over.  For,  alas  I  the  ocean  to  which  most 
of  them  are  tending  is  not  that  of  immortality — but  of  oblivion. 
Their  authors  tell  their  tales  under  a  sentence  like  that  of  Sche- 
herazade :  when  they  have  no  more  to  tell,  they  must  die.  To 
wait,  therefore,  till  the  story  is  finished,  is  to  wait  till  it  has  ceas- 
ed to  influence  the  public  mind.  With  the  last  page  of  the  clos- 
ing Number,  the  reader  will  lay  dowTi  his  interest  in  the  various 
personages ;  and  long  before  a  decent  time  of  mourning  for  the 
departed  has  elapsed,  the  fickle  Public  will  have  yielded  to  a  new 
flame,  and  then  again  in  due  time  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other— lightly  found  and  lightly  lost. 

Very  considerable  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  ex- 
ceptions. Few  readers  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  have  even 
yet  forgotten  Little  Nell.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  surely  true, 
that  in  passing  from  the  old  novel  to  the  modern  serial  work,  we 
have  exchanged  a  deep  interest,  founded  on  admiration,  for  a 
slight  excitement  of  the  surface-feelings — a  gentle  dallying  witli 
the  passions  of  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  love,  or  hatred, — which 
gives  us  no  very  great  concern,  but  serves,  while  it  lasts,  as  a 
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pleasing  stimulant,  and  leaves  us  when  it  goes,  heart-whole  and 
well  at  ease,  with  no  fear  of  having  our  slumbers  broken  by  night 
visions  of  the  ghosts  of  our  departed  favourites. 

Should  any  hold  it  to  be  clear  gain  to  have  escaped  the  undue 
excitement  of  the  days  of  Scott  or  Richardson,  we  will  not  stay 
for  discussion,  but  must  be  content  to  enter  a  simple  protest. 
Whatever  literature  undertakes,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  tho- 
roughly ;  and  if  the  novel  as  a  species  of  poetry  is  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  definition,  a  xdda^aig  raiv  ^a^jj/xarwv — ^to  do  good 
by  exciting  the  healthy  sensibility  of  the  mind — then  the  deeper 
the  interest,  so  long  as  the  truth  of  nature  is  preserved,  the  more 
wholesome  the  mental  exercise, 

^  But  we  shall  be  better  understood  by  example  than  by  abstract 
disquisition.  Nor  could  a  more  favourable  form  be  desired  in 
which  to  lay  the  case  before  our  readers,  than  by  presenting  to 
them  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  f  or  rather  its  author,  Mr.  Lever, 
better  known  and  more  Ukelv  to  be  remembered  by  the  soubri- 
quet taken  from  his  first  and  cleverest  work,  Harry  Lorrequer. 
We  say,  to  the  author,  rather  than  the  tale ;  for  we  cannot  mirly 
judge  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count his  earlier  and  fresher  productions.  We  are  most  at 
home  with  "  Charles  O'Malley ;"  and  though  "  The  Knight 
of  Gwynne"  stands  on  our  list,  as  the  latest  representative  of 
his  class,  we  have  chiefly  in  our  mind  the  adventures  of  the 
dashing  dragoon.  The  work  was  admirable  of  its  class ;  as  a  tale 
pubh'shed  in  monthly  numbers,  to  be  read  piecemeal,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  has  ever  been  surpassed.  From  first  to  last,  the  ex- 
citement never  flagged;  from  Galway  steeple-chasing  to  the 
pranks  of  T.  C.  D.,  and  from  these  again  to  Peninsular  cam- 

Eaigning,  the  reader  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  conductor ; 
igh  spirits  and  rollicking  mirth  always  bear  him  company — the 
jest,  the  revel,  and  the  song,  are  unfailing — stories  good,  bad,  and 
indiiFerent — ^witticisms  more  piquant  than  polishea — description 
animated  at  least,  if  not  of  absolute  military  accuracy ; — if  the 
reader's  heart  is  not  satisfied,  it  is  very  plain  that  he  "  is  not  the 
man  for  Galway."  We  say  nothing  of  the  characters ;  they  do 
not  leave  a  very  strong  impression.  For  ourselves,  of  all  the 
ladies,  we  prefer  Miss  Baby  Blake,  the  Irish  hoyden.  Nor  need 
we  speak  of  incidents ;  as  to  probability,  Mr.  Lever  is,  (or  was  in 
those  days)  quite  above  it.  JDescription  is  his  forte,  and  descrip- 
tion of  mere  animal  excitement.  Whatever  stirs  the  blood  of 
high-spirited  youth,  whatever  exercises  the  bodily  powers,  finds 
an  honourable  place  in  his  pages.  But  mind,  or  intellect,  or 
deep  feeling,  is  an  encumbrance  to  him.  It  is  out  of  his  line, 
and  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  it.  So  that  when,  as  in 
the  «  Knight  of  Gwynne,  A  Talc  of  the  Time  of  the  Umon;* 
VOL.  Yll.     KO.  XUI,  H 
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ho  seeing  to  intend  a  Iiigher  fliglit^  lio  bccomos  tame  by  way  of 
being  philosophical ; — we  lose  tlio  bce;t  ]*art  of  the  old  boistemus 
niirth^  and  find  veiy  little  to  console  us  fur  our  loss. 

But  space  is  precious ;— "  paullo  majora  canamus  "  Let  us 
come  to  Mr.  Dickens  and  ^*  The  Battle  of  Life,'*  Fii"st,  of  the 
author ;  tlien,  by  a  great  descent,  of  his  Litest  coin] ilc ted  book.  It 
Avill  be  impossible  ibr  any  future  age  to  spealc  slightingly  of  the 
powers  of  tlie  author  of  ''  The  Pickwick  Papers."  Apart  altoge* 
ther  from  the  artistic  merits  of  any  of  his  works^  he  will  stand 
forth  to  the  eye  of  pof^toritjj  as  the  leader  of  a  great  litcniry 
revolution.  Like  other  leaders,  he  has  perhaps  followed  as 
mucli  as  determined  the  direction  of  the  national  mind.  Still, 
the  fact  remain.«t,  that  from  the  publication  of  tlie  Pickwick  Pa- 
pel's  dates  the  real  commencement  of  the  now  phases  of  FictioOp 
A  host  of  copyists  have  followed  in  his  wake;  and — a  yet  sumr 
sign  of  original  genius — others  who  are  no  copyists  have  not  dis* 
dmned  to  borrow  the  form  which  he  bad  introduced.  Nor  is  it 
a  mere  form,  a  sim]»Ie  accidental  circumstance  conuectod  with 
the  mode  of  publication*  Forms  in  such  matters  attbct  the  sub- 
stance, and  he  who  creates  a  new  form  of  literature,  is  the  founder 
of  a  school.  Minds  of  all  varying  casts  may  atJopt  it ;  but  under 
the  uidividual  differences  tliere  will  be  traced  the  family  hkeness, 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  founder  to  claim  the  honours  of  paternity. 

Such  honours  a  future  generation  will  not  be  slow  to  award 
to  Mr.  Dickens.  Though  seeing,  as  we  begin  to  see,  that  wdien 
he  struck  into  this  new  ]>ath,  the  public  was  already  crowding 
towards  the  gateway ;  though  feelin*^,  as  Me  begin  to  feel,  that 
its  direction  was  truly  downwards,  uespito  the  many  beauties  of 
this  lower  region;  though  free,  as  the  present  generation  can 
neyer  he,  from  tlie  prestige  of  Ins  earlier  successes  ;-^they  will 
yefe  acknowledge  that  it  could  be  no  common  man  to  wliose  lot  it 
fell  to  guide  a  movement  so  prolific  of  results.  For  they  whom 
nations  choose  to  follow,  bear  upon  tlieni  the  stamp  of  niontiil 
royalty.  Here,  tliere  can  be  no  usurjiatlon  :  to  be  obeyed,  is  the 
guarantee  for  a  legitimate  title. 

Unlike  other  crowns,  however,  Mr.  Dickens'  diadem  has  allow- 
ed his  head  to  lie  too  easily  in  the  lap  of  Fortune*  Piquancy 
and  fjuaintness  have  too  much  sulisided  into  fixed  mannerisms; 
"  the  charm  dissolves  apace;*'  from  Pickwick  w^e  have  descended 
to  Martin  Chuzzlcwit;  the  series  which  began  with  The  Christ- 
mas Cart)l  is  closed  ibr  the  present  by  the  **  Battle  of  Life.'"' 

"  The  Battle  of  Life  !"  It  was  a  noble  title ;  suggestive  of  high 
thoughts.  We  looked  for  a  picture  of  some  lofty  nature  sorely 
tried — placed  struggling  between  temptation  and  duty,  betw^^en 
passion  and  principle,  between  tlie  promptings  of  selfishness  and 
tho  wliispers  of  self-sacrificing  love  j  and  we  longed  to  sec  a  bat« 
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tie  snch  as  this  fought  out  in  the  glowing  page,  as  many  such 
are  fought  and  won,  unrecorded,  in  daily  life.  Instead  of  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Our  pen  refuses  the  task  of  analysis.  We  have 
first  a  description  of  a  real  field  of  battle — very  prettily  drawn, 
indeed ;  then  enter  a  father  and  two  daughters — then  the  affi- 
anced lover  of  the  younger — a  parting — mysterious  inuendoes— ^ 
at  last,  on  the  day  of  his  return,  she  elopes  with  a  stranger — mi- 
sery— mystery — her  betrothed  marries  her  sister — finally,  she 
re-appears,  not  lost  nor  dislionoured ;  and,  lo  I  it  was  no  elopct- 
ment  at  all ;  but  thinking  in  her  wisdom  that  her  sister  loved  him, 
she  had  vanished  to  break  his  tie  to  her,  that  that  sister  might 
fill  her  place !  And  this  is  "  The  Battle  of  Life  I"  This  is  "  A 
Love  Story !"  Were  ever  noble  titles  worse  profaned  ?  Did  ever 
book  issue  fi'om  an  eminent  writer  s  pen,  more  fatal  to  his  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  master  in  his  art  ? 

For,  be  it  observed,  in  reviewing  such  a  plot,  improbability  is 
our  lightest  charge.  That  such  "  battles"  are  not  fought  in  the 
"  Life"  of  man,  we  are  thankful.  That  "  Love"  is  not  apt  to 
choose  such  modes  of  showing  itself,  we  are  thankful.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  improbability  which  does  no  discredit  to  the  poet  or 
the  novelist.  Shakspere's  Miranda  is  as  unearthly  a  form  as 
even  his  Caliban  or  his  Ariel.  No  island  ever  saw  so  bright  a 
gem.  But  she,  or  any  other  imaginative  creation,  is  unlike 
real  life,  sim])ly  because  more  true  than  nature  to  nature's  prin- 
ciples. The  harmony  of  the  character  is  true ;  every  element 
in  keeping :  only  analyzed  by  severer  tests  than  real  life  affords. 
As,  then,  chemical  analysis  introduces  no  new  principle,  but  only 
discovers  more  plainly  those  which  lay  concealed ;  so  the  poet, 
placing  a  human  heart  in  a  new  light,  unveils  some  beauty — 
makes  his  fictitious  character  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any 
real  personage — but  leaves  it  to  the  last  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  our  everyday  nature.  Has  Mr.  Dickens  so  dealt 
with  his  Marion  ?  Indignant  Nature  answers.  No  I  Her  love  is 
not  the  love  of  woman  ;  her  battle  not  the  battle  appointed  for 
human  life.  Were  it  possible  for  any  one  so  to  act,  to  wring  the 
affections  of  father,  sister,  lover,  for  a  mere  fancy  of  her  own— 
we  should  judge  that  some  fearful  malady  had  befallen  her ; — the 
loss,  not  of  reason,  but  of  something  higher,  the  magnet  of  a  wo- 
man's heart,  true  to  the  pole  of  love.  If  the  author  really  meant 
to  portray  a  type  of  high-toned  self-devotion,  most  wofully  has 
he  missed  his  mark.  His  Marion  comes  forth  from  his  easel,  not 
like  one  of  Scott's  heroines,  the  beautified  likeness  of 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ;" 

IKW  yet,  like  a  Miranda,  superhmnm  in  the  angel-like  briglitnew 
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of  her  woman*s  form,  but  rather  like  a  soft  and  delicate  female 
Frankenstein,  wliom — labour  as  we  will^we  cannot  admit  either 
to  admiration  or  to  sympathy, 

We  were  about  to  ask,  whence  came  tliis  feebleness  of  toucli, 
and  had  dipped  our  pen  in  critical  gall  for  the  reply*  But  a  fair 
\'ision  crossed  our  ]>athj  and  the  soft  voice  of  little  Paul  pleaded 
for  a  milder  sentence.  We  cannot  resist  the  appeal.  We  might 
indeed,  were  we  so  mindedj  find  some  flaws  in  the  beautiful  sen- 
timeutalism  of  Paul's  death-bed  scene  ;  some  affectations  of  style, 
some  little  raawkishness  of  feeling,  more  than  a  little  want  of  a 
healthy  spirit  in  contemplating  death.  We  might  object  to  tlio 
whole  "descriptionj  its  too  close  resemblance,  in  touch  and  colour- 
ing, and  light  and  touCj  to  the  well-remembered  chapters  winch 
to!d  the  death  of  Little  Nell,  We  might  say,  it  is  not  the  sign 
of  strength  to  reproduce  old  creations*  But  we  forbear.  After 
all  our  criticism,  the  spell  of  beauty  and  pathos  would  remain, 
and  we  ourselves,  the  surly  critics,  must  bow  with  others  to  its 
power, 

Mr*  Dickens  seems,  however,  like  another  Antaeus,  to  renew 
his  strength  on  touching  faoiillar  ground.  Nowhere  has  he 
painted  with  a  more  vivid  pencil,  than  in  drawing  the  picture,  in 
the  6tli  Numl^er,  of  poor  forsaken  Florence.  If  some  might  say 
that  Paul  was  like  a  dream  of  fairy-land,  Florence  at  least  13  a 
true  child  of  earth.  We  know  the  look  of  her  dreary  chamber, 
we  share  lier  solitary  watch,  mark  her  patient  endurance  of  her 
aunt's  pedantry  of  comfort,  her  timid  Aisits  down  stairs,  her  harsh 
repulse — all  is  as  lifelike  as  if  we  had  seen  and  talked  with  her 
in  her  grief.  Diogenes  himself  seems  no  stranger  to  us.  And, 
most  of  all,  we  are  attracted  by  the  brave  spirit  which  would 
not  be  crushed— which  would  not  like  to  feel  as  if  the  house 
was  avoided,  though  *^  the  recognition  of  some  spot  or  object 
very  tenderly  associated  with  him  made  the  miserable  house, 
at  first,  a  place  of  agony ;"  the  spirit  wliich  drove  her  to  watch 
the  chihken  opposite,  thongh  every  mark  of  their  flither's  affec- 
tion sent  a  pang  to  her  breast:  this,  indeed,  shows  a  master's 
touch,  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  exquisite  portrait,  we  can  for- 

five  "  Dombey  and  Son*'  the  tameness  of  its  earlier  Numbers, 
t  has  revived  our  flagging  interest  in  the  stoiy  ;  and  we  now 
wait  with  no  small  anxiety,  to  see  how  flic  author  will  deal  with 
this  child  of  his  fancy.  On  such  a  point  it  is  unfair  to  speculate  ; 
should  the  completed  picture  realize  the  promise  of  the  first  out- 
line, it  will  be  ill  many  respects  Mr,  DicKens*  proudest  achieve- 
ment ;  deeper  in  pliiIoso]}liy,  and  richer  in  poetry,  than  any  of 
his  ])revious  performances.  If  it  be  said  that  here  anrl  there  the 
author  seems  to  foi'get  that  he  is  painting  a  cliild,  not  a  woninn, 
he  is  still  true  to  nature,  and  to  something  above  nature,  which 
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tells  us,  that  there  is  no  school  in  which  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  so  quickly  matured  as  the  school  of  deep  afflic- 
tion. 

We  cannot  restrain  our  pen  from  following  out  the  thought, 
though  it  leads  us  into  ground  which  we  had  meant  for  the  pre- 
sent to  reserve.  Were  the  picture  of  the  bereaved  girl  less 
beautiful  than  it  is,  we  should  pass  by  its  defects  of  principle 
unnoticed,  because  unfelt.  But  now,  it  is  the  very  triumph  of 
the  artist's  skill,  that  we  grieve  over  his  Florence,  as  if  we  saw 
a  real  sufferer,  wounded  as  deeply  as  she,  and  yet  so  ignorant  of 
the  healing  balm.  The  gloomy  sky  that  overhangs  the  scene  is 
not  merelv  the  cloud  of  affliction ;  it  is  the  darkness  of  a  miser- 
able pantheism,  wilfully  shutting  out  the  light  of  truth.  Poor 
Florence ! — "  Oh,  how  alone !"  praying  only  that  "  one  angel 
might  love  her  and  remember  her !"  What  is  this  but  a  highly- 
coloured  view  of  heathen  feeling — of  what  man's  griefs  might  have 
been  J  if  the  Gospel  had  not  been  sent  into  the  world  ?  This  can- 
not be  an  accidental  omission.  For  the  mere  beauty's  sake,  as 
was  well  known  to  a  greater  than  he — Sir  Walter  Scott — it  was 
well  worth  the  author's  while  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  a 
religious  colouring.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  fear,  is  either  blind  even  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Grospel,  or  else  so  bitterly  opposed  to  its  scheme 
of  doctrine,  that  he  will  rather  injure  a  masterpiece  than  be  in- 
debted to  Christianity  for  an  embellishment.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  public  taste  is  equally  in  danger.  Nor  can  we  pass  on  with- 
out reminding  his  admirers,  that  poetry  and  sentiment  are  not 
religion,  and  most  miserable  substitutes  for  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  light  literature  is  not  the  field  on  which  religious  topics 
can  be  most  profitably  introduced ;  for  when  light  literature  deals 
with  the  deepest  feelings  and  bitterest  trials  of  the  heart,  the 
excuse  is  unavailing.  Either  religion  is  false,  or  if  such  chapters 
of  the  history  of  life  are  to  be  written  according  to  truth,  reli^ 

fion  must  find  a  place  there.  He,  then,  who  writes  as  if  the 
irospel  had  never  spoken  of  Him  "  who  is  touched  by  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities"  is  no  neutral,  but  an  enemy  cruising  under 
a  neutral  flag.  As  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  observation, 
we  have  now  given  the  signal ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  take  the 
warning.  We  may  proceed  on  our  voyage  through,  we  trust, 
less  stormy  waters. 

"  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  a  remarkable  work — a  very  singular 
work  indeed.  The  author  is  certainly  '*  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  country."  When  we  first  took  it  up,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  slightly  of  his  powers,  fi:om  the  very  strong 
tendency  of  his  wnting  to  ape  the  style  and  mannerism  of 
Dickens.  It  looked  like  a  man,  without  the  ability  to  strike  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  who  was  contented  to  follow  with  slavish 
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fidelity  the  footsteps  of  a  successful  loader 
liowevcr,  we  hit  upon  a  theory 


As  wo  advanced, 


he  workj  for  %vhich  we  hojie 
Mr.  Albert  Smith  will  he  duly  grateful  to  us.  It  must  have 
been  designed  as  a  trial  of  skill — perhaps  on  a  wager — perhaps 
only  a  wager  with  the  public ;  but  the  author  must  have  said  to 
hiinself^  "  The  world  talks  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  powers  of  Dickens 
— ^liis  descriptions  of  town  sccnerv-^y  town  vagabonds^  and  so 
on  ;  now,  really,  I  don't  sec  any  thing  so  very  wonderful  about 
thorn*  I  couki  do  all  that  myself  as  well  as  he  ;*^  and  forthwith 
he  sat  down  to  try,  and  the  resdt  is  ^*  Christo|)lier  TadpoW 
But  the  strangest  ])art  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  a  great  part  of 
the  earliest  Numbers  the  copy  is  more  than  a  mere  imitation — 
it  IS  an  absolute  reproduction  of  the  original.  "  Old  clotlies'* 
seems  to  be  the  author's  cry ;  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
waiTanted  to  last  a  month.  AViiat  answered  so  well  for  llr, 
Dickens  a  yeinr  or  two  ago,  may  surely  do  for  Albert  Smith  to- 
day. And  so,  here  we  have  Oliver  Twist,  alias  Christopher 
Tadpole ;  with  a  host  of  cliaracters  curiously  dressed  in  borrowed 
feathers— descriptions  manufactured  after  the  most  approved 
Dickens  receipt — a  haunt  of  thieves  from  Oliver  Twist,  a  diluted 
edition  of  Kit  and  Barbara's  courtship,  from  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  a  mi(l*iiight  drive  in  a  thunder-storoi  with  runaway  horses, 
from  Martin  Chu/jdewit ;  and  to  season  this  rccciction  of  stale 
materials,  not  one  spark  of  origiiml  thought,  or  one  single  cha- 
racter whom  he  may  boast  of  as  his  own  I 

Now,  here  Is  a  shigular  phenomenon.  Not  that  it  is  a  new 
thing  for  a  popular  writer  to  have  a  Jiost  of  imitators,  seeking  to 
divide  with  nini  the  laurels  and  the  harvest.  A^'ho  forgets,  for 
example,  how  completely  Scott  revolutionized  the  world  "of  ficti- 
tious antliorship,  and  was  the  mnocent  cause  of  a  very  deluge  of 
**  historical  romances  V*  But  then,  his  followers  affected  at  least 
some  little  originality  ;  they  sought  out  new  materials,  tra\'ersed 
new  walks  of  history,  and  though  working  after  Scott^s  models, 
and  in  his  workshop,  yet  did^  after  a  fashion,  produce  figures  T)ro- 
perly  their  own,  iudtations  of  their  master  rather  than  copies. 
Though  satt»llites  still  of  the  great  huninaiy,  their  light  was  i\& 
the  reilected  light  of  the  moon— not  the  mimic  rays  of  a  theatrical 
sun.  But  in  '*  Christopher  Tadpole"  the  eflbit  seems  to  be,  to 
be  as  like  Dickens  as  if  Ditkens  himself  had  ^smtten  it.  And  in 
mere  sketching  of  localities,  and  stiU  more,  perhaps,  in  copying 
the  pcculiaiities  of  style,  jihrasefjlogj-,  and  cast  of  sentiment^  the 
imitation  is  singularly  liappy — here  and  there  almost  wortliy  ta 
rank  with  the  inimitable  parodies  of  the  Kejected  Addresses, 
When  the  autlior  attempts  any  thing  on  his  own  account  w^esoon 
perceive  the  ditlbrence  between  the  clever  mimic  and  the  original 
artist.     He  has  got  \m  crew  together^  aud  a  very  Dickens-like 
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crew  they  are ;  the  rigging  and  accoutrements  are  of  the  ap» 
proved  kind — but  there  is  no  breath  of  genius  to  fill  the  sails. 
The  story  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands : — 

"  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

It  might  do  Mr.  Dickens  good  to  study  "  Christopher  Tadpole." 
It  would  serve  as  an  admirable  mirror,  in  which  he  might  "  see 
himself  as  others  sec  him."  He  would  there  find  a  second  Dro- 
mio,  "  his  glass,  and  not  his  brother ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  he 
might  say,  "  I  see  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth,"  he  might 
also  learn  some  wholesome  lessons  from  this  faithful  image  of  his 
faults.  lie  would  see  that  minute  description  of  familiar  objects, 
however  piquant  at  first,  soon  becomes  wearisome ;  he  would  feel, 
among  a  crowd  of  commonplace  characters,  strained  into  origin- 
ality by  exaggerating  some  one  idea,  how  the  mind  longs  for 
natural  interest  and  repose ;  he  might  perhaps  begin  to  doubt 
whether  his  surxacc-sketching  at  it^  best — and  be  it  again  ob- 
served, "  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  no  caricature — be  indeed 
healthy  exercise  for  a  superior  mind,  or  wholesome  food  for  an 
indiscrirainating  public. 

Very  difierent  in  many  respects  is  "  Vanity  Fair."  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  as  it  pleases  Mr.  Thackeray  to  style  him- 
self, is,  first  of  all,  a  gentleman ;  and,  secondly,  a  man  of  far 
too  much  ability  to  descend  to  wholesale  imitation.  His  vein 
is  emphatically  his  own ;  and  if  we  were  to  characterize  it  by 
any  one  word,  that  one  word  should  be  Quietness.  Whether 
handling  pen  or  pencil,  though  full  of  quaint  conceits,  and  deal- 
ing with  personages  of  most  eccentric  habits  of  mind,  he  yet 
generally  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  caricature.  Nay,  so  quiet 
and  easy  is  the  manner  of  his  writing,  that  it  sometimes  covers 
not  a  little  improbability  of  incident.  We  feel  so  thoroughly  at 
home,  that  though  certainly  introduced  to  very  odd  people,  our 
only  remai*k  is  that  they  are  very  odd,  but  still  we  are  most  happy 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  in  the  company  of  our  amiable,  sly, 
satirical,  gentlemanly  friend,  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  We  cannot 
afibrd  to  be  prodigal  in  extracts,  but  must  find  room  for  one,  to 
let  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  proper  person,  explain  the  object  and 
intent  of  his  work. 

"  But  my  kind  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  these  his- 
tories, in  tlieir  gaudy  yellow  covers,  have  '  Vanity  Fair'  for  a  title ; 
and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked,  foolish  place,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  humbugs  and  falsenesses  and  pretensions.  And  while  the 
moralist,  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  cover,  (an  accurate  portrait  of 
your  humble  servant,)  professes  to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands, 
but  only  the  very  same  long-eared  liveiy  in  which  his  congregation  is 
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arrayed — yet,  look  you,  one  is  l>ound  to  speiik  the  trutli  as  fur  as 
one  knows  it,  whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bclU  or  a  shovel-hat ; 
and  a  deal  of  disagreeable  matter  must  tome  out  in  the  course  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

**  I  warn  my  '  kind  fnends,*  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story 
of  harrowing  viUany,  and  compUeuted,  hut,  as  I  tru^tj  intensely  inter* 
esling — crime*  My  rascals  arc  no  milk-and-water  rascal??,  I  promise 
3'ou.  When  we  come  to  tiie  proper  places,  we  won't  spare  fine  lan- 
guage.— Noj  no !  But  when  wc  are  going  over  the  quiet  country  we 
must  perforce  be  calm,  A  tempest  in  a  slop-hnsin  is  absurd.  We 
will  reserve  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and  lonely  mid- 
night. The  present  Number  will  be  very  mild.  OtherB-^hul  we  will 
not  anticipate  ihose.'* 

After  tlie  aiinomiccmcnt  contained  in  the  second  of  tliese 
paragraphsj  it  may  pcrbaps  seem  unfair  to  treat  the  three  first 
Nmnbers  of  ^^  Vanity  Fair''  as  samples  of  the  character  of  these 
Pen  and  Pencil  sketches ;  but  wc  nnist  honestly  confess  that  we 
regard  the  ]jroniise  of  the  '^intensely  interesting  story''  as  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  credibility  with  tlio  assurance  of  tlie  accuracy 
of  the  author's  portrait  on  the  cover.  Till  better  informed^  we 
shall  remain  of  opinion  that  M,  A,  Titraarsh  will  nt>t  expatiate 
very  widely  beyond  the  limits  of  liis  present  path*  Wc  arc  sure 
it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  he  should.  Incapable^  [irobablyj  uf  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Dickens'  power  in  delineating  deeji  feelings,  he 
is  a  far  better  representative  of  tlie  serial  writers  of  the  day,  be- 
cause writing  in  a  far  purer  style  botli  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  governed  in  both  by  afar  severer  taste.  Besides^  he  is  a  con- 
tributor to  "Punch  ;"  and  as  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  that 
many-headed  personage,  may  fitly  stand  as  his  re|>resentative. 

To  Mr. Thackeray,  then,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say :  Mi\  Tit- 
niarshj  ivc  admire  exceedingly  your  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Modern  Society  ;  but  we  do  think  that  the  tone  of  our  literature 
is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  tame  and  unromantic.  Once  upon 
a  time,  no  work  of  fiction  bad  a  chance  without  some  real  villains, 
and  some  thrilling  interest.  What  l^'onld  Mrs.  liathditie  have 
said  to  your  milk-and-water  rascals?  And  even  in  the  days  of 
Scott  we  felt  ourselves  lifted  above  this  dull  prosaic  world,  when 
we  took  a  seat  in  his  chariot  of  romance.  If  the  scene  was  some- 
times laid  in  conunon  life,  it  was  usually  invested  with  the  co- 
louring of  antiquity^  and  tlie  chorpiered  rays  of  a  declining  sun 
gave  richness  to  the  homeliest  object.  Then  again,  we  always 
had  a  stoxy — ^not  unexceptionable,  perhaps,  if  tried  l)y  Aristotle 
and  the  unities — but  a  true  story  of  human  jiassions,  deep 
enough  to  engage  a  hearty  interest,  and  coherent  enough  to  sus- 
tain it  througlunit  the  progress  of  the  plot,  Jhit  now,  you  and 
your  company  are  teacning  us  to  gaze  complacently  on  life-liko 
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portraits  of  our  noble  selves.  Life-like,  we  mean,  in  respect  of 
the  accessories  of  the  narrative — the  scene,  time,  occupations,  and 
so  on ;  all  studiously  divested  of  romantic  colouring,  and  made  as 
like  to  real  everyday  life  as  the  genius  of  caricature  will  allow. 
You  will  perhaps  reply,  that  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  point  to 
the  example  of  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  many  other  suc- 
cessful novelists  of  the  domestic  school ;  or,  granting  it  to  be  an  in- 
novation, you  may  say  it  is  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss,  if  men  can 
be  brought  to  inspect  closely  likenesses  of  their  own  moral  natures. 
A  very  pretty  theory,  my  good  friend,  but  not  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Miss  Austin's  writings  do  indeed  afford  the  model 
of  what  your  class  of  publications  ought  to  be,  as  tales.  But  mark 
the  difference ;  the  very  charm  and  power  of  her  novels  lies  in  her 
being  able,  out  of  materials  which  lay  ready  to  any  one's  hand, 
to  constnict  real  stories  of  commanding  interest.  Quiet  and  sim- 
ple as  are  her  heroes  and  heroines,  she  never  wrote  "  a  novel  with- 
out a  hero,"  as  you  profess  to  be  doing.  Her  plots  are  artistically 
constructed,  and  her  characters  as  strikingly  individualized  as 
any  within  the  range  of  our  literature,  while  genuine  good  taste 
sits  paramount  throughout,  and  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  never 
enters.  Now,  here  lies  the  weak  point  of  your  fraternity.  You 
do  not  weave  stories  out  of  common  things,  but  you  leave  com- 
mon things  as  you  find  them,  and,  for  effect,  sketch  clever  pictures 
of  the  oddities  of  life.  These  are  all  very  amusing  and  very 
spirited ;  but  we  need  stronger  meat  for  the  public's  intellectual 
food.  Simple  nature  need  not  be  commonplace ;  but,  speaking 
in  confidence,  you  will  hardly  deny  that  most  of  you  are  afraid 
of  trusting  to  simplicity :  you  make  your  characters  eccentric,  as 
the  safe  mode  of  escaping  from  dulness.  Contrast  yourselves  for 
a  moment  with  Fielding,  to  whose  school  you  have  in  some  re- 
spects brought  us  back.  Not  to  touch  the  grave  moral  objections 
to  "  Tom  Jones,"  only  consider  how  perfect  it  is  as  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  genius.  An  epic  plot,  with  dramatic  exhibition 
of  character,  every  part  complete,  every  incident  true  to  the 
manners  of  the  day,  and  yet  the  mere  sketches  with  pen  alone 
fully  more  graphic  than  even  the  efforts  of  your  own  admirable 
**  pen  and  pencil." 

Or,  come  with  me  a  little  farther  back  into  history.  Let  us  go 
to  Athens  in  its  palmy  days,  and  take  our  seats  in  the  theatre.  You 
see  that  old  fellow  on  the  stage ;  you  hear  his  description  of  the 
sensual  pleasures  when  he  comes  home  from  the  courts.  This  is 
the  Athenian  Charivari.  That  vivid  picture  of  the  old  reprobate 
is  drawn  by  a  master-hand — by  the  true  forerunner  of  Punch — 
Aristophanes.  Coarser  and  grosser  in  his  satire,  to  suit  the  de- 
praved appetite  of  a  heathen  mob ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
observe  how  much  higher  is  the  intellectual  standard  presupposed 
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before  he  can  b©  reUsliod*     Nowhere  iii  Grecian  literatui'o  i^ 

there  more  glorious  ])octry  than  some  of  his ;  iiowhere,  ^g^i"^ 
more  pungent  j)oh'tic4il  satire,  or  more  eftective  reason ijig  in 
a  dramatic  form*  The  mind  that  was  to  follow  Aristophanes 
must  be  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  :  the  people  to  whose  amuse- 
ment he  ministered  li^  cd  un  no  "  indk*and-water**  diet.  Tlioir 
intellects  at  least  he  would  expand  and  strengthcuj  wliile  hold- 
ing up  tlie  mirror  to  hia  times,  and  laugliing  down  the  folhcs  and 
vices  of  his  clay. 

Yet  even  he  failed ;  and  satire  must  always  fail  as  the  preacher 
of  truth.  The  preacher's  own  mind  becomes  warped  by  the 
habit  of  exaggeration.  Distorted  and  one-sided  views  destroy 
his  influence;  while  the  Public,  meauwlnle,  ai*o  enjoying  tlie 
luxury  of  intellectual  indolenccj  and  beginning  to  think  that 
**  all  the  world's  a  stage"  indeed,  but  not  for  Tragedy — a  stage 
on  wliicli  broad  farce  and  sentimeuttd  comedy  may  bo  presented 
in  endless  alternation. 

One  word,  Mr*  Titmarsh,  before  we  part.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  introduce  our  readers  to  your  friend  G.  A.  A'Beckct, 
the  author  of  the  Comic  History  of  England  i 

From  Punch  to  the  Comic  Ilistoiy  was  an  easy  step.  When 
once  the  preseJit  comes  to  be  constantly  viewed  as  food  Ibr  satire, 
it  were  w^onderfid  if  the  past  were  treated  with  more  reverence. 
If  our  deep  hiterest  in  tln'ngs  that  are  permits  us  to  speak  even 
serious  thoughts  witli  laughing  lips,  it  were  too  much  to  expe<;t 
that  the  mystic  halo  of  antiquity  should  act  as  a  more  powerful 
restraint.  And  so,  all  our  old  associations  are  disturbed— we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  think  of  there  having  been  "  giants 
in  those  days ;"  all  is  to  be  levelled  by  the  hand  of  Satire,  and 
the  majesty  of  by-gone  hemes,  stripped  of  its  externals,  is  to  be- 
come a  jest. 

An  antiquarian  friend  at  our  elbow  urges  us  to  visit  with  con- 
dign chastisement  this  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  our  heroic 
ages.  For  thia  task,  however,  wo  have  neither  the  inclination, 
nor  at  present  either  time  or  si^ace.  It  seems  t^j  us  vastly  more 
delicate  tlian  tlie  w^orsbippers  of  feudal  times  are  at  all  ready  to 
allow.  But  the  question  thus  opened  may  possibly  furnish  us  at 
some  future  time  with  materials  for  separate  review.  One  refer- 
ence only,  by  wa>^  of  illustration,  to  tlio  inimitable  print  of  the 
surrender  of  the  keys  of  Calais  to  Edward  III.  W  e  have  been 
used  to  see  Phili]ipa  drawn  as  a  tragedy-queen,  kneeling  in  a 
striking  attitude,  with  six  Roman-looking  personages,  with  an 
expression  worthy  of  if,  Curtius,  represeiiting  the  burghers  of 
Calais.  All  is  changed  in  tlie  Comic  History,  The  burghers 
are  burghers — not  lienjcs,  but  sturdy  citis^ens,  with  an  admi- 
rably individualized  character  marked  on  their  faces — ^withmucli 
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of  the  courage,  but  little  of  the  meekness  or  dignity  of  martyrs. 
As  to  Philippa,  she  knows  better  than  to  spend  her  time  in  pos- 
ture-making. Nestling  in  Edward's  breast,  she  pleads  as  the 
wife,  not  the  queen ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  feel,  that  stern  as 
the  king  looks,  he  cannot  help  yielding  at  last.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  vividness  has 
not  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  healthy  feeling,  when  a 
noble  act  of  self-devotion  is  exhibited  in  the  light  of  Satire  1 
Accuracy  of  fact  is  indeed  secured ;  but  there  is  an  end  to  fer- 
vent admiration,  when  ridicule  becomes  the  glass  of  truth. 

On  Knight's  Weekly  and  Montlily  Volumes,  and  Chambers' 
Miscellany  of  Tracts,  we  can  also  bestow  only  a  passing  word. 
No  cx)ntrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  between  the  Comic 
History  and  the  historical  portions  of  either  of  these  admirable 
series.  It  is  hard  to  award  a  preference,  where  each  is  so  perfect 
of  its  kind.  The  sober  narratives  of  Chambers  being  fragments 
of  history,  properly  so  called,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  history, 
not  in  the  parti-coloured  garments  in  which  Mr.  A'Becket  has 
clothed  her,  but  in  her  own  everyday  dress,  as  a  grave  matron 
teaching  by  example.  In  the  Weekly  Volumes — we  refer  to 
the  historical  tales — she  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  state,  and  the 
muses,  as  of  old,  bear  her  company.  Facts  are  most  scrupulously 
observed ;  but  the  halo  of  romance  is  thrown  round  them,  in 
"  Old  England  Novelets"  rather  than  historical  sketches.  Take, 
for  comparison,  "  The  Camp  of  Refuge,"  and  "  The  Norman 
Conquest,"  in  the  15th  volume  of  Chambers.  It  strikingly 
illustrates  their  differeni:  aims,  to  observe  how  the  episode,  on 
which  Mr.  M'Farlane's  graphic  picture  of  the  times  is  made  to 
hang,  the  prolonged  defence  against  the  Normans  of  the  Fen 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  is  altogether  omitted  in 
Chambers'  outUne  ot  the  general  nari'ative.  The  one  tells  us 
briefly  how  all  things  went  on  ;  the  other  tells  us  at  full  length 
all  about  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  leaves  us  with  a  scantier  stock  of 
(actSy  but  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
times.  When  to  these  is  added  the  account  of  the  same  period 
in  the  "  Comic  History,"  we  have  fair  samples  before  us  of  the 
three  styles  in  which  past  events  may  be  recorded.  Satire,  Poe- 
try, or  Common  Sense  : — to  which  of  the  three  shall  we  award 
the  palm,  as  tlie  most  faitliful  expounder  of  the  text?  Again, 
we  feel  that  the  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  summarily 
decided.  We  must  be  content,  for  the  present,  to  mark  the 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  along  with  the  tendency  to 
popularize  historical  hterature,  there  has  arisen  the  spirit  of 
earnest  seeking  for  truth  of  fact  ;  •  so  that,  whether  satire,  or 
poetry,  or  common  sense  be  the  teacher  blind  prejudice  and  prc^ 
•criptive  felseiiood  are  equally  banisheu  from  the  page. 
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A  comparison  of  very  much  the  same  kind  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  lighter  tales  of  Knight  and  Chambers^  and  the  serial 
works  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  large.  Satire^  poetry^  common 
sense  are  still  the  presiding  powers^  save  only,  that  the  pages  of 
Chambers  are  enriched  by  many  beautiful  morceaux  by  Mrs.  Hall, 
in  which  practical  wisdom  is  embelhshedbj  the  nnrivalled  pathos 
of  her  true  Irish  pen.  With  this  exception  j  the  mle  is  still  the  same. 
In  Knight's  taleSj  as  for  example  *^  Feats  on  the  Fiordj"  by 
Miss  MarHneaUj  the  colonring  throughout  is  romanfcicj  and  the 
moral  of  the  story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  kept  subordi- 
nate to  tlie  descriptions  of  nien^  manners,  and  scenery.  In 
Chambers  each  story  is  an  illustration  of  a  principle.  Inhere  is 
some  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  every  anecdote,  and  even  the  longer 
tales  are  very  frequently  little  more  than  anecdotes  prolonged  in 
the  telling.  In  both,  a  high  standard  is  maintained  of  taste,  and 
tonej  and  feeling.  Great  as  the ti*  success  has  been — in  Cliam- 
bers'  case,  at  least,  it  may  be  styled  triumphant^ — it  has  been 
fairly  achieved  by  merit,  without  stooping  to  humom'  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  readers,  or  pamper  any  unhealthy  appetite.  It  is 
true,  as  confessed  in  a  recent  Number  of  Chambers*  Journal,  and 
it  makes  their  abstinence  the  more  honourable,  that  all  their  eifbrta 
have  not  jQt  reached  the  class  of  readers  whom  they  were  princi- 
pally intended  to  ser\^e.  Low  as  they  have  descended  in  the  scale 
of  society,  there  is  a  lower  depth ;  there  is  a  large  class,  outnum- 
bering prodigiously  the  aggregate  of  their  readers,  who  are  sup- 
plied with  matter  more  congenial,  by  coai'ser  and  less  scrupulous 
writers.  Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  :  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age 
to  have  brought  science  and  sound  literature  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  citizen  ;  and  while  we  cannot  altogether  bo  free 
from  regret,  iihen  we  see  a  satirical  colouring  thrown  over  the 
whole  of  our  fictitious  literature,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  set  against  it, 
in  judging  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  so  much  sound  and  solid 
inibrniation  sliould  count  its  readers  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
But  still,  the  secret  remains  undiscovered,  how  to  supply  the 
masses  of  our  citizens  with  acceptable,  yet  not  unwholesome, 
food.  Our  present  literature,  in  its  most  popular  fbrm^  has  con- 
fessedly failed;  where  is  the  secret  way? 

An  extract  from  Coleridge  will  guide  us  to  our  reply,  SjDeak- 
ijig  of  Prudence,  he  enumerates  the  four  following  distinct  species 
of  that  virtue  : — 

"  1,  It  may  beV"  he  sa js,  "  a  prudence,  that  stands  in  opposilion 
to  a  higher  moriil  li%  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  ever  nrriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  exceeding  sinful- 
ness (Rom.  vii.  IS):  and  this  is  an  ewl  ritcnEN^CE. 

**  2.  Or  it  may  be  a  mntral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with  spi- 
ritual gi^owtli  5  and  to  this  we  mayj  with  especial  propriety,  apply  the 
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words  of  our  Lord,  *  What  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.'  It  is  therefore 
an  innocent,  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  commendable  pru- 
dence. 

"  3.  Or  it  may  lead  and  be  subservient  to  a  higher  principle  than 
itself.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be  reconciled 
to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and  with  a  yearn- 
ing towards  it  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom.  The  en- 
feebled convalescent  is  reconciled  to  his  crutches,  and  thankfully  makes 
use  of  them,  not  only  because  they  are  necessary  for  his  immediate 
support,  but  likewise,  because  they  are  the  means  and  conditions  of 
exercise;  and  by  exercise,  of  establishing,  gradatim  paulatim,  that 
strength,  flexibility,  and  almost  spontaneous  obedience  of  the  muscles, 
which  the  idea  and  cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him. 
He  finds  their  value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they 
are  the  instruments  of  finally  superseding  it.  This  is  a  faithful,  a  wise 
prudence,  having,  indeed,  its  birthplace  in  the  world,  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  for  its  father;  but  naturalized  in  a  better  land,  and 
having  the  wisdom  from  above  for  its  Sponsor  and  Spiritual  Parent. 
To  steal  a  dropt  feather  from  the  spicy  nest  of  the  Phoenix,  (the  fond 
humour,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines  and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ,) 
it  is  the  son  ofTerahfrom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all 
to  the  King  of  Righteousness,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent^  (No/aoj  akovo/j^og,)  and  receives  a  blessing  on  the  remainder. 

"  4.  Lastly,  There  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  morality,  as 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life ;  a  prudence  that  is  the  organ 
of  both,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will,  or  as  the 
lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  holy  prudence,  the 
steward  faithful  and  discreet  {o/xovofios  fitkrog  Tcai  (p^6vi/ji,og,  Luke  xii.  42), 
the  *  eldest  servant'  in  the  family  of  faith,  horn  in  the  house,  and  '  made 
the  ruler  over  his  lord's  household.'  " 

Now,  Prudence  is  Chambers'  favourite  theme  and  darling 
virtue ;  and  it  would  not  be  difHcult  to  show  that,  in  one  form  or 
other,  it  is  the  aim  of  all  his  moral  instruction,  whether  conveyed 
in  precept  or  in  anecdote.  Adopting  Coleridge's  distinctions, 
then,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  rarely  if  ever  does  it  rise  above 
his  Second  Form — a  Commendable  Prudence — rarely  if  ever 
does  it  become  that  Wise  Prudence,  which  '^  leads  and  is  subser- 
vient to,  a  higher  principle  than  itself."  We  never  feel  that  the 
author  is  reserving^his  strength,  and  implying,  by  his  manner  of 
treating  common  subjects,  more  sacred  motives  than  he  chooses 
to  put  directly  forward.  Right  feeling,  correct  ethics,  and  "  en- 
ligntened  self-love,"  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Butler's  in  a  lower  sense,) 
are  not  only  the  highest  principles  to  which  he  appeals — for  this 
there  might  be  found  reasons — but  seem  to  be  so  appealed  to  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reference  to  a  higher  standard.  We  should 
wish,  then,  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  our  lightest  literature 
up  to  the  present  mark  of  Chambers,  and  raise  our  poj)ular 
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didactics,  in  turn,  to  the  level  of  the  Wise  Pru  Jcnco  which  pre- 

E tires  the  way  for  spiritual  wisdom.  Our  lowest  point  would  tlien 
e  neutrality,  **  not  incompatible  with  spiritual  growth/'  while 
professed  instruction  would  be  always  pointing  upward,  creating 
a  **  yearning  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom,"  That 
the  first  object  is  not  unattainable,  we  will  prove,  by  reference 
to  a  work  on  our  list,  hitherto  unnotict:d. 

We  have  reserved  "  The  Connnissioner''  to  tins  point,  because 
we  wish  emjdiatieally  to  record  our  very  high  ad  mi  ration  of  a 
work,  whiclij  from  whatever  causes,  never  seemed  to  attain  the 
pojuilarity  it  deserved.  With  many  faults  of  execution,  espe- 
cially an  exuberance  of  humorous  description  occasionally  run- 
ning into  the  broadest  farce,  it  yet  realizes,  as  perfectly  as  theories 
ever  are  realized,  our  conception  of  tlie  proper  tone  of  popular 
literature.  The  original  design  was  to  describe  the  travels  of  a 
"  C<imniissioner"  from  "his  Imperial  Majesty,  whom  the  people 
of  Europe  profanely  call  the  Man  in  the  Moon,"  sent  down  to 
our  planet  *''  to  claim  and  send  back  all  deserters  from  the  Inuar 
sphere/'  Like  most  authors  of  serial  works,  however,  the  writer 
very  soon  forgets  the  professed  plan  on  which  he  set  out,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  gi'eatly  to  oe  hoped  that  John  do  Lunatico 
had  no  enemies  at  the  Imperial  Court ;  for  a  veiy  strong  case 
nn'ght  be  made  out  against  him  of  having  used  liis  peculiar  powers 
for  his  own  amusemeut,  forgetting,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  the 
objects  of  [lis  embassy.  The  book  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  series 
of  sketches  of  society,  like  those  of  bis  numerous  rivals,  each  of 
whom  he  can  meet  on  his  own  ground,  without  fear  of  sufFerhig 
eclipse.  With  Lever,  indeed,  it  is  impassible  to  compare  him,  we 
are  forced  to  contrast ;  for  when  the  Commissioner  approaches  a 
scene  of  mere  animal  excitement,  the  spirit  of  irony  is  always 
uppermost ;  and  where  Harry  Lorrequer  would  have  revelled  ia 
enthusiasm,  liis  brother  Xi'islunan  looks  on  with  a  cynical  sneer. 
For  example,  a  fox-hunt  viewed  by  a  philosopher  ; — 

"The  chevalier  turned  round  to  look  for  his  uewly  acquired  valet, 
bat  Joey  had  given  up  the  display  of  grace  in  repose,  for  the  purpose 
of  exliibiting  grace  iu  action;  and  such  use  had  he  made  of  the  loco- 
motive  machinery  with  whit'h  iiatiirc  had  provided  hiiti,  that  all  the 
chevalier  con  hi  perceive  of  Jiis  dear  departed  friend  was  a  pair  of  legs 
gobig  rapidly  round  a  tnra  in  the  lancj  about  a  hijndrcd  yards  in  ad- 
vance. Being  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  IMr.  de  Lniiatico  walked 
dcliherately  forward,  determined  to  lake  his  chance  of  what  might 
occur,  and  to  leave  to  our  good  fnendj  Ffite,  the  tiisk  of  settling  his 
lodging  for  the  night,  Thesotnids  that  followed  were  now  increasing 
in  intensity  every  minute  ;  but  Mr.  de  Lunatico  presently  thought  that 
lie  heard  the  tongues  of  dogs  as  well  as  men  joining  in  the  outcry ;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  after,  down  from  the  top  of  the  bank  3hot  a  large 
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male  fox,  which  darted  on  along  the  road,  and  ensconced  itself  quietly 
in  a  large  hole  under  the  hedge  near  the  spot  where  Joey  Pike  had 
disappeared.  Scarcely  had  reynard  thus  entrenched  himself,  when 
a  number  of  black  and  white  ill-looking  dogs,  with  hanging  ears  and 
open  mouths,  poured  down  fi-om  above,  some  tumbling  head-over-heels 
in  their  eagerness,  some  treading  the  precipitous  descent  as  delicately 
as  if  they  had  been  taught  to  dance  the  tight-rope.  The  chevalier 
paused,  doubting  much  whether  he  was  not  about  to  be  eaten  up  alive. 
But  the  hounds,  smelling  something  that  they  liked  better,  rushed  for- 
ward full-cry  upon  the  track  of  their  long-backed  prey.  A  more  real 
danger,  however,  threatened  the  chevalier  the  moment  after;  for 
scarcely  had  the  hounds  chosen  their  own  course  when  a  gentleman 
in  a  red  coat,  mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse,  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  made  a  violent  effort  to  pull  in  his  beast,  and  came 
down  head -over-heels  into  the  lane  below.  He  was  just  jumping  up 
when  a  second  appeared  above,  and,  without  being  warned  by  his  com- 
panion's fate,  dashed  on  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  earth  giving  way, 
the  horse  slipped,  rolled  over,  jammed  its  rider  between  its  body  and 
the  earth,  and  striking  full  against  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  as  it  de- 
scended, broke  its  back,  and  lay  kicking  convulsively  upon  the  ground. 
Another  followed,  but  with  more  skill,  though  not  with  less  rashness, 
he  leaped  his  horse  over  a  small  bush,  threw  himself  back  with  an 
easy  rein,  then  gave  him  a  lift  of  the  head  as  they  came  down,  and 
hunter  and  huntsman  descended  safely  on  the  turf  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bank;  the  only  little  accident  that  occurred  being  that  the  horse 
kicked  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fallen  as  he  descended,  and 
broke  his  leg.  At  the  same  moment  a  number  of  similar  scenes  were 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  lane ;  and  with  not  much  care  for  the 
killed  or  wounded,  the  red-coated  gentry  rode  on  after  the  hounds,  till 
a  loud  cry  of  *  gone  to  earth,  gone  to  earth,'  and  '  dig  him  out,  dig 
him  out,'  brought  their  sport  for  a  time  to  a  conclusion. 

"  The  chevalier  put  his  hand  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and  advanced 
quietly  into  the  midst  of  the  group  which  had  by  this  time  assembled 
around  the  hole  to  which  reynard  had  betaken  himself.  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  different  gentlemen  he  passed,  and  was  greeted 
universally  with  a  benignant  smile,  which  certainly  no  native  of 
this  lower  sphere  would  have  received  from  the  sportsmen  at  that 
moment. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
huntsmen,  '  but  I  am  a  stranger,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  ask,  what 
is  all  this  about?* 

"  *  About?'  replied  the  other,  '  why,  it  is  a  fox-hunt,  man,' 

"  *  And  do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  the  chevalier,  '  that  all  these 
men,  and  these  horses,  and  all  these  dogs,  have  been  running  after  the 
little  beast  I  saw  go  into  that  hole  V 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  answered  his  companion.  '  It  is  the  most  glorious 
sport  in  the  world.' 

"'And  are  such  accidents  as  these  of  frequent  occurrence?'  de- 
manded the  chevalier. 
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**  *  Oh,  contlnuallj/  replied  the  other ;  *  seldom  a  day  passes  without 
Bomething  of  the  kind,  I  myscdf  have  twice  hroken  mj  collar-hone, 
once  mj  arai,  ouce  my  leg,  and  have  been  once  trepanned/ 

"  *  And  do  you  really  pretend  to  say  you  like  it  V  said  the  che^ 
valier. 

*t  4  yfiij^  as  to  liking  itj  you  know/  replied  the  oLherj  *  one  gets  ae- 
custoined  to  it;  it  is  very  exciting,  you  know,  and  idl  that.' 

*'  *>Vhat  a  nice  thing  a  fox  must  he/  said  tlie  chevalier*  <  I  should 
like  to  eat  a  bit  very  mucli/ 

"  ^  Eat  a  bit  of  a  fox  !*  cried  the  huntsmanj  *  the  nasty  stinking  cat- 
rion.     Why,  man,  you  are  mad!' 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  chevalier,  with  a  low  bow,  *  I  think 
it  19  you.  Ilowever,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  politeoess, 
and  shall  ho  very  happy  to  see  yoii  all  in  my  country  when  you  come 
there,  whicli  you  will  be  obliged  to  do  within  six  monthsj  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the^e  presents  ;*  and  taking  out  a  whole  handful  of  billots 
he  distributed  them  among&t  the  members  of  the  hunt,  much  to  their 
Burpnse, 

"  The  chevalier  then  made  his  bow  and  retired,  leaving  them  to  un- 
earth the  ibx  at  their  leisure ;  and  taking  his  way  quietly  onward  to- 
wardii  the  village,  determined  to  wait  in  peace  the  consequences  of  the 
late  dueh" 

London  by  moonlight : — 

**  It  ^vas  dark  when  they  entered  London,  and  the  dearly  beloved 
reader  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  such  was  not  the  moment  the  che- 
valier should  have  chosen  for  taking  his  first  view^  of  the  British 
capital;  but  in  this  point  the  reader  is  mistaken  ;  for  one  of  the  most 
ehmacteristic  limes  of  London,  if  I  may  make  use  of  such  an  cxpresaion, 
is  io  the  spring  time,  about  an  hour  after  diime  night  has  let  the  train 
of  her  blai^k  petticoat  fy.ll  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  earth, 

"  All  the  varied  objects  of  that  scene  rushed  upon  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
cheTalierj  one  by  one,  as  he  looked  out  from  the  window  of  the  vehicJe 
iu  ivhich  he  wais  whuded  along.  The  multitude  of  gas  lamps,  the 
blazing  shop  wdudows,  shawls,  stockings,  macintoshes,  shoes,  silver, 
gold,  jewels,  plate  glass,  hooks,  ncw^spnpcrs,  medicines,  doctors'  bottles, 
toys,  prints,  furniture,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  epaulets,  bi^eches,  stay% 
petticoats,  bustles,  bonnets,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  vegetable?, 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  all  came  dashing  upon  his  visual  organs 
with  a  rapidity  that  might  have  blinded  any  other  unaccustomed  eyes 
but  those  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  being 
pelted  with  e\  ery  thing  eatable,  drinkable,  wearalde,  usable,  readiihle, 
feelable,  hearable,  smeflable,  thinkable,  that  the  world  ever  produced. 
But  this  was  not  one-lialf  of  the  affair,  for  these  were  all  objects  fixed 
and  immovable  i  it  was  he  that  was  whirled  past  them — ^they,  io  reality, 
did  not  make  the  assault  upon  him.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
were  all  the  moving  sights  of  the  place;  there  were  hackney  coaches 
carrying  ladies  of  one  nirik  out  to  tea-parties;  there  were  gentlemen's 
carriages  ciiriying  persons  of  unotlicr  chiss  out   to  dinncr-pnrtiea* 
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There  were  cabriols,  and  their  harnessed  lightning,  whiriing  Members 
of  Parliament  down  to  St.  Stephen's  with  the  view  of  governing  or 
misgoverning  the  nation,  j  There  were  police- vans,  like  the  carts  of* 
vagabond  menagerie,  transporting  their  gaol  birds  (that  were  likelj 
soon  to  be  retransported)  from  the  torture-house  of  the  police  office  to 
the  torture-house  of  the  prison.  There  were  wagons  rolling  the 
riches  of  the  world  in  and  out  of  London ;  there  were  carts  carrying 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  citizens  from  one  part  of  the  citj  to  the 
other;  there  were  coster-mongers,  dwindling  down  fr<Mn  the  ponj, 
through  the  ass,  to  the  dog,  whirling  about  their  lesser  vehicles,  and 
their  retail  wares.  There  was  the  omnibus,  the  voracious  omnibus^ 
the  Leviathan  of  the  great  citj,  with  a  dozen  Jonahs  in  its  belly,  and 
likewise  the  locomotive  solitude  of  the  hack  cab  with  the  driver 
perched  upon  his  wandering  observatory  behind,  and  then  there  were 
all  the  thousands  of  asses,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  drawing  their  vehicles 
upon  their  destined  course.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  were  the 
two-legged  things  that  kept  the  pavement,  merchants,  tradesmen,  shop- 
men, mechanics,  labourers,  swindlers,  pickpockets,  thieves,  gentlemen 
and  blackguards  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Then  there  were  ladies, 
shopwomen,  marketwomen,  tradesmen's  wives,  personages  of  a  sadly 
distinct  profession,  and  young  ladies  carrying  bandboxes,  as  if  they  were 
taking  home  bonnets ;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  little  children  en- 
gaged in  every  sort  of  laudable  occupation,  staring,  chattering,  hoot- 
ing, crying,  screaming,  wondering ;  learning  how  to  become  thieves, 
engaged  in  picking  pockets,  or  occupied  in  being  run  over.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  all  by  lamplight ;  but  the  reader  may  wish  to 
know,  before  we  convey  the  chevalier  to  the  inn,  at  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  stop,  what  impression  all  this  made  upon  him.  What  he 
thoaght  of  it  in  short. 

The  answer  may  be  very  soon  given.  Why,  he  thought  it  very 
like  the  capital  of  the  moon,  indeed ;  and,  had  he  not  inadvertently 
packed  up  all  his  billets  in  his  portmanteau,  he  would  certainly  have 
showered  forth  whole  handfuUs  out  of  the  window,  summoning  the 
mixed  multitude  to  appear  at  St.  Luke's.  He  did  in  truth  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  Worrel  asked  him,  if  it  did  not  seem  like 
bedlam  broke  loose.  But^  finding  no  tickets  there,  he  merely  readied, 
'  Yery/  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  coach  made  a  rush  at  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  every  thing,  except  gravity,  and,  at  which,  consequently,  the 
worthy  commissioner  from  the  moon  determined  to  put  up." 

Duelling : — 

^^  For  a  couple  of  miles  they  were  very  silent,  but  at  length  the 
chevalier,  always  having  the  end  of  his  perquisitions  in  view,  Uiought 
fit  to  addiess  a  few  questions  to  his  companion ;  inquiring,  in  the  first 
place,  in  a  quiet,  easy  tone,  whether  he  went  upon  this  afiair  with  the 
most  comfortable  feetings  in  the  world. 

**  *Not  exactly,'  answered  Harry  Worrel,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of 
candour  which  the  chevalier  engendered  in  all  with  whom  he 
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broaghi  iqt  eontaet.  '  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  chevalier,  I  look 
iqpou  daelling  as  criminal,  as  foolish,  and  as  blackguard.  I  wouldn't 
ten  any  body  but  you  for  the  world  that  such  are  my  opinions,  and  I 
flball  certainly  take  care  on  all  occasions  to  make  every  body  believe 
timt  I  go  to  fight  my  man  as  quietly  as  I  sit  down  to  eat  my  dinner ; 
And  thai  I  lode  upon  the  practice  as  absolutely  necessary  to  society, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  giving  every  man,  who  is  injured  or  insulted,  a  sort 
of  tUtma  ratio  to  which  there  is  no  reply.  In  the  next  place,  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  being  killed  at  all ;  and,  do  what  I  will  to  prevent  it,  the 
l&ought  of  a  nasty  hard  bullet  coming  and  sticking  into  me  like  a  piece 
of  hot  iron,  will  present  itself  to  my  imagination.  Nevertheless^  as  I 
have  tolerably  good  nerves,  not  very  easily  shaken,  that  will  never 
prevent  me  from  going  out  with  an  unpleasant  friend.  The  thing  that 
is  most  disagreeable  to  me,  is,  I  confess,  the  thought  of  killing  a  fellow 
ereature  in  cold  blood.  I  know  and  feel,  and  am  perfectly  aware,  thai 
I  am  just  as  much  committing  a  murder  as  if  I  cut  a  man's  throat  in 
his  bed,  and  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it  too ;  only,  thank  God,  we  have 
plenty  of  jurymen  in  England,  who  are  quite  ready  to  perjure  them- 
selves, whenever  a  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  shoot  another  through  the 
liead,  and  to  find  him  not  guilty ;  though,  if  a  poor  man  had  done  it, 
driven  by  starvation,  they  would  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman.  Thus 
I  am  sure  of  immunity  in  this  world ;  and,  as  to  the  next,  ]^Iacbeth 
«ays  :— 

*     ....    If  the  aflsaflBination 
Ckiuld  trammel  up  the  ooDsequence,  and  eatoh, 
With  this  surcease,  success ;  that  but  tliis  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' 

Besides,  this  sort  of  murder,  unlike  all  others,  is  punished  by  the 
world,  if  we  do  not  commit  it,  and  not  if  we  do.  So  now,  my  dear 
chevalier,  having  told  you  all  I  think  upon  this  subject,  let  us  change 
Ihe  topic  ;  fbr  on  my  life  it  isn't  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  would  rather 
think  of  something  else.' " 

Our  specimens  are,  we  fear,  too  grave  to  give  a  fair  represen- 
tation ot  the  book ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  author  is  in  a 
jocose  veipy  the  fun  is  so  exuberant  as  to  defy  all  endeavours  to 
select  a  manageable  extract.  For  fun  alone,  quality  and  quan- 
tity, he  stands,  to  our  thinking,  above  all  his  compeers.  Analysis 
of  the  story  is  in  the  same  way  impracticable,  from  the  variety 
aiid  complication  of  incidents.  But  the  plot  is  good,  and  well 
worked  out ;  Harry  Worrel  one  of  the  best  of  heroes,  and  Laura 
the  prettiest  and  most  spirited  of  heroines ;  while,  not  to  mention 
minor  characters,  Lora  Outrun,  Jerry  Tripe,  Mr.  Longshanks, 
and  Joey  Pike,  are  each  a  very  gem  of  clever  sketching.  Joey 
is  confessedly  an  es^travaganza ;  we  recommend  him  strongly  &r 
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a  piazza  J  as  he  would  call  it,  in  the  good  graces  of  otir  readers. 
But  it  is  to  Lord  Outrun  himself  that  we  wish  more  particularly 
to  advert. 

Had  the  story  stopped  short  of  its  finale,  the  character  of  the 
joUy  Viscount  would  nave  been  worthy  of  all  admiration  for  the 
devemess  of  the  performance,  but  certainly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  making  sin  far  too  attractive.  The  laughter-loving  b(m  vivant^ 
with  abundance  of  natural  abilitv,  and  no  moral  principles  of 
any  kind,  creates  a  sort  of  kindly  interest,  in  spite  of  all  the 
coarseness  of  his  mirth ;  and,  whether  addressing  the  magistrates 
in  the  water-tank,  "  like  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes," 
or  aonouncing  his  intended  reformation  to  his  "  friends,  magis- 
trates, constables,  boys  and  girls,"  he  makes  us  feel  that  good- 
humoured  vice,  with  a  dash  of  cleverness,  may  after  all  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing.  Here  most  of  our  popular  authors  would  have 
stopped.  The  terrible  tragedy  which  closes  The  Commission)er 
teacLes  a  far  sounder  moral.  From  the  midst  of  the  broadest 
farce,  we  are  hurried  in  a  moment  to  see  Lord  Outrun's  only  son 
overtaken  by  retribution  for  an  old  unrepented  sin.  He  is  killed 
on  his  wedding-day,  at  his  father's  table,  by  the  maniac  father 
of  a  giri  whom  he  had  formerly  seduced.    Here  is  the  picture  :-^ 

"  Mr.  Fitzurse  ran  back  into  the  dining-room ;  but  the  madman, 
tMran^hing  an  iron  bar  of  one  of  the  doors  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
darted  after  him,  the  company  rising  and  scattering  before  him  in  dis- 
Viay.  It  was  at  the  bridegroom  alone,  however,  that  the  maniac  aimed. 
BEb  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  wild  unnatural  fire  flashing  from 
Aem,  and  he  had  chased  the  deceiver  of  his  child  half  round  the  table, 
when,  at  Ihe  very  same  moment  poor  Jane  cast  herself  before  him 
and  dasped  his  knees,  Mr.  Fitzurse  stumbled  over  the  misplaced  chair 
of  Darius,  and  the  arm  of  the  madman  descended,  striking  the  head 
of  Ae  unfortunate  fugitive  with  the  iron  bar  that  loaded  it.  There 
waa  a  crash  like  that  of  a  broken  fence,  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  down  he  fell  prone  upon  his  face,  with 
his  limbs  quivering,  and  his  feet  beating  the  ground." 

•  •'.  •  .  .......a 

^  <  I  have  killed  him — ^I  have  killed  him ! '  cried  the  madman,  wi<fi 
a  load  laugh  of  exultation.  ^  Hiat's  done,  and  I'm  satisfied.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  of  his  blood — let  me  have  some  of  his  blood !'  ^ 

^  '  This  is  a  sad  and  terrible  thing,'  said  Tom  Hamilton. 

"  *  It  is  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Longshanks.  *  Let  it  be  as  the  voice  of 
haaven  to  ail  that  see  it,  warning  them  to  repent  while  time  is  jet 
allowed  them.' 

"  *  Be  comforted/  said  Harry  Worrel,  coming  to  the  side  of  his 
ttDde,  and  taking  his  hand  with  more  tenderness  than  any  thing  but 
aadi  snisfortones  could  have  induced  him  to  show  towards  one  who 
had  10  cmelly  treated  bis  mother.     ^  Be  comforted.' 
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«< '  Oil,  Harry  Worrel,  Harry  Worrel ! '  said  the  old  man,  'had  he 
been  the  best  son,  the  best  friend,  the  best  man  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, I  could  be  comforted.  Doubtless,  you  think  it  is  no  great  loss ; 
but  it  is  bitterer  to  mc  to  see  him  lie  there,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
what  he  was,  than  if  I  had  lost  all  that  could  make  a  father's  heart 
proud.  Talk  not  to  me  of  comfort.  I  have  nothing  before  me,  but 
as  heretofore,  to  drown  care,  to  forget  sorrow,  to  stifle  remorse.  It  is 
all  in  vain— it  is  all  in  vain.  Give  me  a  tumbler-fuU  of  wine,  Jerry 
Tripe !     This  shall  not  get  the  better  of  me.' " 

'*  *  Do  you  know,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  thought  the 
viscount  was  certainly  drinking  too  much  and  too  fast—*  Do  you 
know,  my  lord,  J  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  to  bed,  and  try 
to  sleep.  There  are  a  great  many  sad  things  to  be  done,  which  I  can 
do  for  you  ;  and  if  you  endeavour  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  you  may 
wake  to-morrow  vnth  a  mind  less  oppressed,  and  more  equal  to  the 
discussion  of  business,' 

" '  Well,  I  will,  Tom— I  will,'  replied  Lord  Outrun.  '  It  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  do— I  will  trust  to  you  to  manage  matters  for  me — but  I 
must  have  a  glass  of  Madeira  before  I  go.  By  jingo !  I  must.  I 
always  wind  up  with  Madeira,  you  know,  Tom. — Ring  for  Jerry  Ti'ipe, 
and  I  will  go ;'  and  at  the  same  time  the  peer  filled  a  tumbler  three 
parts  full  of  Madeira,  and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  The  mind  of  man  is  a  curious  thing,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
tell,  at  times,  what  are  the  secret  springs  from  which  certain  emotions 
arise.  The  words  *  By  jingo  !'  so  common  in  Lord  Outrun's  mouth, 
now  struck  Tom  Hamilton  more  painfully,  more  horribly,  than  many 
things  perhaps  of  greater  consequence  would  have  done.  There  was 
a  levity  in  them  which  was  altogether  discordant  with  the  grave  feel- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  and  with  the  profound  grief  which  even  the 
speaker  endured,  that  made  them  harsh  and  irritating  to  his  e^ ;  and 
ringing  the  bell  quickly,  Jerry  Tripe  appeared  in  a  moment. 

"  '  Bring  me  a  light,  Jerry,'  said  his  lord  ;  '  I  am  going  to  bed- 
come  up  and  help  me.  Good  night,  Tom,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  son's  old  friend. 

"  There  was  scarcely  a  difference  in  the  tone  fi'om  that  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  employ  upon  all  ordinary  occasions.  The  shock 
was  evidently  passing  away,  and  Tom  Hamilton  mused  for  several 
minutes  after  he  was  gone,  not  without  a  moral  effect. 

"  '  'Pon  my  honour,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  the  sort  of  life  which  this 
old  peer  has  been  leading  for  so  many  years  seems  not  only  to  wear 
away  all  principles,  but  even  to  deprive  the  natural  affections  of  tone 
and  strength.  Nothing  on  earth  appears  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at  the  farthest ;  and 
I  hav«  seen  the  same  with  many  vicious  old  men. — It's  worth  while 
thinking  of;  for  one  wouldn't  like  to  get  into  such  a  state  oue'selL' 

"  While  he  was  thus  thinking,  Lord  Outrun  walked  soberly  up 
stairs,  with  Jeriy  Tripe  lighting  him,  his  step  being  sorr^ewbat  slow 
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and  feeble,  but  with  no  other  indication  of  any  change.    At  the  top  of 
the.  first  landing  he  stopped  and  said : 

"'*  Is  it  lightning,  Jerry  V 

"  *  No,  my  lord,'  replied  the  butler,  '  it's  quite  a  clear  night.' 

"  *  I  thought  I  saw  a  flash/  said  the  peer.  And  he  looked  up  the 
gallery  towards  the  door  of  that  room  which  was  to  have  been  his 
son's  bridal  chamber. 

"  His  heart  was  not  altogether  hard,  though  its  sensibilities  were 
worn  out,  and  never  had  been  very  deep. 

.  "  '  I  hope  they  have  taken  care  of  the  poor  girl,'  he  said  :  '  mind 
she's  taken  care  of,  Jerry.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  his  eye  rested  on  his  sister's  picture — the  often-men- 
tioned picture — ^taken  in  her  masquerade  costume.  The  memory  of 
that  sad  dark  night  came  upon  him,  and  the  angry  passions  of  the 
past,  and  the'hon'ors  of  the  present  became  suddenly  linked  together 
by  the  magic  of  association.  That  the  son  of  her  whom  he  had  struck 
and  abused,  whose  heart  he  had  trampled  upon,  whose  life  had  withered 
away  under  his  unkindness,  should  inherit  all,  and  his  own  child, 
brought  up  in  indulgence  and  vice,  should  receive  death  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  evil  course,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  on  his  wedding-day, 
seemed  a  strange  and  a  terrible  thing,  and  he  f^lt  the  hand  of  wrath 
ti{x)n  him. 

.  "  '  Come,  Jerry,'  he  cried, '  I  shall  go  to  bed— the  sooner  I'm  asleep 
l^e  better.' 

"  He  soon  changed  his  mind,  ^however ;  for,  after  Jerry  had  taken 
oflT  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  given  him  his  dressing-gown  and  red 
night-cap,  he  said, — 

"  '  I  don't  like  going  to  bed  either,  Jerry. — ^There,  give  me  down 
*  Rochester's  Poems '  from  the  shelf. — ^Light  the  rushhght,  and  pu 
down  the  candle  here.' 
"  "  '  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  lord,'  said  Jerry. 

"  *  Nx),  I  won't,  by  jingo ! '  said  the  peer.     '  There,  that  '11  do. — 
Hang  my  night-shirt  over  the  back  of  the  chair  near  me.' 
^   ^*  Jerry  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  then  took  his  departure. 

"  After  he  was  gone,  Lord  Outrun  sat  for  about  half  an  hour  in  his 
arm-chair,  reading  the  evil  book  he  had  chosen.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  laid  it  do\i\m,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  said  : — 

"  *  How  devilish  giddy  I  am — ^I  am  sick  at  the  stomach,  too. — ^I'll 
rhig,  and  have  some  brandy  and  water.' 

■  "  He  rose  for  that  purpose,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  bell,  he 
reeled  for  a  moment,  his  knees  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  sunk  down 
—slowly  at  first,  but  then  with  a  heavy  fall — and  lay  prone  and  sense- 
less on  the  floor,  with  a  loud  and  unnatural  snoring  issuing  from  his 
nostrils.  As  he  fell,  his  head  struck  the  shade  of  the  rushlight  slightly, 
but  sufficiently  to  knock  it  over,  and  it  fell  against  the  foot  of  the  chaii 
on  which  his  night-shirt  was  hanging.  The  next  minute  there  cami. 
a  little  smoke,  and  then  a  sudden  flame  caught  the  cloth,  gave  a  flash, 
and  went  out  again,  caught  it  once  more,  and  played  flickering  and 
uncertain  upon  the  edge,  then  crept  slowly  up,  devouring  as  it  went 
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Vf HW  !iift<i8ft  of  vice  creeping  over  the  human  mind^ — slow,  sUenty 
llickermgi  de3U*uetive,  mid  m  the  end  consucniog  all/^ 

ts  there  anything  m  tills  which  is  unsuitable  to  a  work  ui"  fiction? 
I;s  it  not  rather  a  veiy  higli  spet-imen  of  artistical  skill  ?  Yet, 
where  can  we  find  a  finer  commentary  on  the  texts— *^  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  f*  ''  Quench  not  the  Spirit?' 

And  so,  we  take  our  leave  of  "  The  Commissioner/'  with  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  not  form  their  opinion  from  our  ex- 
tracts, as  if  they  could  fairly  represent  the  merits  of  the  work. 
If  they  teel  that  our  critical  tUetum  is  hardly  sustained  by  the 
Evidence  adduced,  let  tliem  examine  and  judge  for  themselves  ; 
and  we  think  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  not 
And  our  eulogium  too  high.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  justice 
by  any  mere  specimens ;  but,  at  least,  wo  have  rather  more 
than  proved  our  statement,  that  It  is  possible,  in  tlie  lightest 
composition,  to  preserve  the  standard  of  Coleridge's  ^*  Com- 
mendable Prudence,'^  sanctioning  no  principle  whicli  the  Word 
of  God  condemns.  How  far  the  poitraying  of  vice  is  in  itself 
admissible,  we  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  if  treated  on  sound  views  of  the  mora!  uatnre  of 
man,  grave  and  serious  fls  are  the  objections  that  might  be  raised, 
they  arc  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  wholesale  pnj»bibition.  It  is 
sin  clothed  in  attractive  colours  against  which  we  arc  called  to 
strive :  let  iis  see  its  attractions  by  all  means,  only  let  us  see 
them  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  let  our  last  impression  be  ^*  There 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,"* 

In  tlie  very  lightest  periodical,  however — even  in  Punch^ — 
we  have  a  full  right  to  object  to  such  a  paragi'aph  as  the  follow- 
ing. Speakiiji^  of  the  lie  v.  Mr.  M'Neile's  petition  to  the  Queen 
for  a  General  l"  ast,  on  account  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  with 
which  her  doniinions  have  lately  been  visited,  and  especially 
Ireland — called  down,  as  Mr.  JI*Ncile  believes,  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  guilty  people — Punch  writei?  as  follows  : — 

**  What — ^we  ask  it — have  been  ihe  transgressions  of  the  wronged 
imd  wretclicd  peiisautry/  They  have  been  ground  to  the  dust  by 
oppression,  and  they  have  never  murmured.  But — we  think  we  dis- 
cover the  meariiug  of  the  preacher — they  have  been  smitten  for  the 
patience  with  which  they  have  endured  long-suffering.  Doubtless, 
tliiiiks  Mr*  ^PNeile,  there  is  a  point  at  which  resignation  becomes 
pusiOanijiiity,  If  he  do  not  mean  this,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  petitionmonger — nothing  save  religion  tarned  inside  out." 

Without  iminiring  what  are  the  national  sins  which  have 
provoked  God's  judgments  upon  us — on  which  point  we  should 
probably  have  some  little  difference  with  Mi\  M^Neile^ — ^we 
would  ask  our  facetious  but  not  yt^ry  px'oibund  contemporary, 
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does  he  believe  that  God  sent  a  pestilence  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  because  David  had  numbered  the  people?  If  so,  where  is 
the  "  absurdity  and  audacity"  of  Mr.  MWeile*s  expressions^  even 
if  they  imply  that  the  sins  of  the  rulers  are  being  visited  on  the 
people  ?  Specific  applications,  we  grant,  are  dangerous ;  but  to 
deny  the  general  principle  that  national  calamities  are  to  be 
viewed  as  national  judgments,  is  not  too  strongly  charactetized  as 
^'practical  infidelity."  The  day  of  national  numiliation,  which 
will  be  over  long  before  these  remarks  appear,  will,  we  trust,  find 
us  in  a  sounder  and  a  wiser  jframe  of  mind. 

Much  more,  then,  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  jMOfessedly 
didactic  works  should  exhibit  systematically  the  "  Wise  Pru- 
dence" of  Coleridge.  Let  them  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of 
principle ;  if  not  distinctly  religious,  tending  towards  religion 
and  kept  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  we  should  nave  a  fairer  hope 
of  reaching  and  moving  the  lowest  of  our  people. 

For  then,  the  whole  of  our  respectable  literature  would  be  in 
fceeping.  The  lower  grades  would  be  steppmg-stones  towards 
the  highest,  represented  on  our  list  by  the  two  Monthly  Penny 
Magazines.  We  wish  them  both  the  utmost  possible  success ; 
for  their  joint  success  will  be  veiy  much  the  measure  of  the 
number  of  serious  educated  persons  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
English  people.  Onlv  we  should  lil^e  to  see  them  lay  aside 
their  sectarian  polemics — the  weakest  part  of  the  writing  of 
either.  Their  office  is  to  cultivate  that  ^^  Holy  Prudence,"  which 
deals  with  deeper  things  than  Churchmanship  or  Dissent. 
Under  their  teaching,  men  ought  to  come  to  measure  everything 
by  one  standard ;  so  that  the  public  taste,  reformed,  should  de- 
mand a  healthy  literature,  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  higher  moral  life.  We  are  yet  far  off  this 
point,  but  it  cannot  be  unattainable.  The  desim  of  the  present 
article  is  served,  if  it  gives  a  more  thoughtful  direction  to  the 
reader's  mind,  in  his  judgment  of  our  fugitive  publications. 

Yet  let  us  part  on  good  terms  with  all  our  guests,  and  accept 
as  a  peace-offering  the  very  beautiful  and  right-toned  verses  m 
«  Punch,"  entitled  "  The  Old  Year  and  the  New  :"— 

1846 — (speaks.) 

I  FAINT  upon  December's  lap  of  snow, 

I  watch  my  lees  of  life  drop  one  by  one ; 
Young  forty-seven  is  on  the  watch  below, 

To  fill  my  shoes,  almost  ere  breath  be  gone. 

But  listen,  greedy  heir,  tlio'  faint  and  old, 

My  heart  is  big  with  work,  not  work'd  in  vain ; 
This  hand,  now  palsied,  forced  Protection  s  hold, 
i  And  loosed  the  giant  Commerce  from  his  chain. 
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And  all  ibis  night,  the  last  night  of  my  life, 
Ere  I  go  hence  to  join  the  ghosts  of  Time, 

I  have  had  glorious  visions : — ^War  and  Strife 
Lay  dead,  and  by  them  Hunger,  Hate,  and  Crime. 

And  Peace  and  Plenty,  Knowledge,  Hope,  and  Love, 
Sh(Hie  round  my  bed  like  angels,  and  bowed  down 

To  my  dim  eyes ;  and  then  there  came  a  dove. 
That  placed  on  my  frore  hair  an  olive  crown. 

Who  will  crown  thee,  young  upstart?    What  remains 
Of  glory  such  as  mine  beneath  the  stars  ? 

The  year  that  shook  from  industry  her  chains. 
The  year  that  spoke  the  doom  of  human  wars ! 

1847— (answers.)   ^ 

Scowl  not  in  death,  old  sire,  nor  think  my  hand 
Would  break  one  leaf  from  off  thy  crown  :• — In  thee 

I  bow  to  a  great  year ;  but  through  the  land 
Achievement  large  enough  is  left  for  me. 

Thy  boon  is  incomplete ;  what  thou  hast  given, 

Material  blessing  to  material  man, — 
Who  waits  what  I  must  do,  ere  he  have  striven 

Up  to  the  compass  of  his  human  span. 

Thou  gavest  wealth, — 1*11  teach  him  how  to  use  it ; 

Thou  gavest  peace, — its  arts  I  must  bestow ; 
War,  thanks  to  thee,  is  such,  that  they  who  choose  it, 

Choose  isolation,  beggary,  and  wo. 

But  Ignorance  is  left,  and  whei*e  that  is, 

Is  war  'twixt  liglit  and  darkness ;  be  it  mine 

To  chase  that  darkness  back  to  the  abyss, 
To  lift  that  light,  wide  as  age,  sex,  or  clime. 

What  schools  must  I  not  build  I     Wliat  prisons  purge  1 
What  self-contented  foulness  clear  away  ? — 

Oh,  there  is  work  for  me — and  in  my  dirge 
Deeds  may  be  told,  great  as  in  thine,  to-day ! 
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Art.  Vi.— !•  Madagascar,  Fast  and  Present.  WitJiiepnsidera-' 
tions  as  to  As:  political  and  commercial  inter^st^/.^x  Great 
Britain  and  France;  and  as  to  the  progress  of  .christian 
Civilization.    By.  a  Resident.    London,  1847. : . ,       .^ 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians,  in  Mada- 
gascar. By  J.  J.  Freeman  and  D.  Johns,  fomedy  Amission- 
aries  in  the  Island.     6th  Thousand.    JiWidpn,  1040. 

3.  Madeira;  or^  the  Spirit  of  Anti-Christ  in  1846,  a«  exhibited 
in  a  series  of  outrages  perpetrated  in  August  last,  on  British 
subjects  and  Portuguese  Protestant  Christians.  By  J.  I^oddam 
Tate,  Eoyal  Navy.     London,  1847. 

4.  Tahiti,  A  Review  of  the  Origin,  Character  and  Progress  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  Efforts  for  the  Destruction  of  ijnglish 
Protestant  Missions  in  the  South  Seas.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Mark  Wilkes.    London,  1844. 

5.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Aggression  of  the  French  in  the  Island 
of  Tahiti,  ^c.  By  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.    London,  1843. 

Madagascar,  Madeira,  and  Tahiti!  Why^  group  together 
islands  so  remote  from  one  another,  so  different  in  climate,  pro- 
ductions, race,  institutions,  and  history?  What  connexion  is 
there  between  them  I  Eecent  events  have  invested  them  with 
a  common  interest.  Pgcsecu^n  has  made  their  names  familiar 
words  at  our  firesides.  The  Christian  Missionary  has  appeared 
in  their  valleys  and  mountains,  publishing  salvation  ;  arid  in  each 
he  has  l)een  encountered  by  fierce  opposition.  In  each  the 
Gospel  has  its  faithful  witnesses,  its  all-enduring  confessors,  its  / 
bleeding  martyrs.  Comparatively  insignificant  in  themselves,  ^ 
suffering  Truth  has  imp^ed  to  them  an  immortal  interest. 
They  have  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom.  The 
Spirit  of  God  has  made  them  holy  ground. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  of  peculiar  interest  which  has 
induced  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  islands, 
as  exhibited  in  the  same  light.and  regarded  Jfeora  the  same  point 
of  view.  Here  Barbarism  and  Civilization  are  brought  into 
juxta-position.  Each  acts  its  part  according  to  its  own  nature. 
Both  are  confronted  with  a  free  and  pure  Christianity,  engaged 
in  its  mission  of  mercy,  its  beneficent  work  of  deliverance  and 
renovation  for  enslavea  and  brutified  humanity.  How  do  they 
treat  this  heavenly  power?    Are  we  called  upon  to  admire  the 
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transcendency  of  civilization  in  respecting  the  rights  of  man^  in 
sustaining  truth  and  justice  and  freerloni,  or  at  least  in  recog- 
nising and  blessing  its  own  fkvourite  work  of  industrial  and 
intellectual  education — of  social  amelioration,  and  the  planting 
of  those  institutions  and  habits  without  which  society^  il  it  exist 
at  allj  can  make  no  progress  ?  Or,  if  the  sj^iritnality  of  the  Gos- 
pel excite  its  antagonisnij  wiU  it  not,  lU  least,  subject  that  anta- 
gonism to  the  control  of  trntli,  equity,  honour^  and  refiDcment^ 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  cunningj  the  ra]>acity,  and  de- 
structive brutality  of  savages?  Surely  there  will  be  all  that  is 
dignified  and  polished  in  its  opposition  j  all  that  is  chivalrous  in 
its  war,  all  that  is  benign  and  magnanimous  in  the  exercise  of  its 
victorious  power.  It  will  defend  property  and  protect  life ;  it 
will  shield  the  sanctity  of  home  where  that  word  is  fraught  %vith 
new  and  hallowed  meanings  and  surrounded  with  virtuous  asso- 
ciations :  and  it  will  shelter  the  still  feeble  plants  of  civilizatiou, 

Madagascar;^  *Hhe  Great  Britain  erf  Africa,'*  has  been  re- 
ptesented  as  larger  than  the  United  Kiogdomj  containing 
150,O0OjO()0  acres  of  land  and  a  population  of  between  four  and 
five  millions.  The  people  are  "  industrious,  intelligent^  and 
semi-civilized.  They  are  all  of  a  dai-k  complexion,  some  racesf 
being  much  more  swarthy  than  others.  They  are  evidently  of 
varied  origin.  Some  possess  Malay  features ;  others  resemble 
Arabs ;  and  a  few  api>roximate  to  the  negi*o  tyjie^  but  Viithout 
the  woolly  hair.  The  land  is  eveiywiiere  low  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea^  and  the  interior  is  mountainous.  The  highest 
elevation  in  the  country  probably  floes  not  exceed  8000  feet. 
Iron,  slate,  and  limestone  are  abundant.  It  is  said  that  coal  and 
silver  exist  in  the  island.  Sugar,  cotton,  heinp,  silk,  indigo^ 
tobacco,  gum-elastic,  gum-copal,  ebony,  wax,  &c.  are  already 
produced,  some  on  a  large  scale,  and  capable  of  an  indefinite  in- 
crease. But  the  j^rincipal  articles  of  exportation  at  present  are 
cattle  and  rice,  which  are  taken  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  The 
Malagasy  have  no  shipping  whatever  of  their  own.  In  marine 
architecture  they  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  rudest 
and  simplest  canoe.  They  have  uotliing  in  boat-buiIding  to 
compete  with  the  New  Zealander  and  South  Sea  Islander,"* 

Tnis  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the 
negi*o  race  chiefly  occupy  the  coast,  while  the  reverse  is  the  fact 
in  the  other  islands  of  tho  Indian  Archipelago.     These 

**  Bask  in  the  glare  or  stem  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thank  tlie  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave,'* 
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And  this  is  all  they  do.  The  sea  yields  not  up  its  treasures^  aini 
the  land  is  not  cultivated.  In  the  interior  the  Malays^  who  are 
the  ruling  race^  hare  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power  at  a  place 
called  Tananararivo,  distant  from  Tamatane,  the  principal  port^ 
about  300  miles.  These  people  are  called  the  Iloyas.  They 
occupy  the  most  salubrious  part  of  the  island,  and  possess  over 
the  other  tribes  the  same  sort  of  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the. 
Athenians  and  Spartans  in  ancient  Greece.  For  their  superior 
enetgy  they  are  indebted  partly  to  the  bracing  properties  of  the 
air  in  the  elevated  region  they  inhabit,  which  is  free  from  brush- 
wood and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jungle  fever.  This  malady 
fiitally  infects  the  low,  wooded,  marshy,  and  maritime  districts. 
At  a  place  about  50  miles  north  of  the  capital  the  atmosphere  is 
so  laden  with  death,  that  few  survive  who  are  doomed  to  breathe 
it  even  for  a  short  time.  This  insalubrity  of  the  climate^  how- 
ever^ can  be  greatly  abated,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  clearings 
draining,  and  cultivation. 

The  rorm  of  government,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  is 
established  in  Madagascar,  arose  in  much  the  same  way  as  itl 
other  infant  societies  similarly  circumstanced.  Small  communi- 
ties or  tribes  seem  to  have  yielded  a  sort  of  servitude  to  the  indi- 
vidual most  prominent  among  them  for  the  combination  of  ex- 
perience^ talent,  energy,  decision  of  character,  and  physical 
strength.  It  is  the  nature  of  power,  when  once  acquired,  to  for- 
tify its^on  every  side,  to  extend  its  dominion  and  generate  the 
amtntion  of  conquest.  Among  the  arts  used  for  these  purposes 
ace  imposing  ceremonies  and  high-sounding  titles.  The  ^^  heads^ 
man"  necomes  a  chief,  a  ruler,  a  king.  He  is  the  judicial  referee, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  honour,  and  favom*.  It  is  the  into* 
rest  of  all  to  conciliate  his  good-will,  by  servility  and  bribery. 
By  these  means  the  throne  of  despotism  is  established.  Custom 
begets  prestige ;— and  thence  by  degrees  grows  "  a  divine  rightj" 
to  sport  at  Moll  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  tyrant's  "  sub- 
jects*'* The  "  Malagasy,"  (so  foreigners  designate  the  people,) 
do  not  call  their  country  Madagascar.  Lideed,  their  idea  of 
country  does  not  extend  so  far.  The  nationality  and  patriotism 
of  the  tribes  is  confined  to  their  respective  districts.  They 
are  scarcely  suflBciently  civilized  to  comprehend  centralization, 
though  their  recent  history  has  been  such  as  to  make  them  un- 
derstand it.  The  present  sovereign  and  her  two  predecessors 
have  been  conquerors^  after  the  ancient  classical  fashion.  They 
have  slaughtered  in  order  to  civilize,  and  copiously  watered  their 
newly  planted  institutions  with  blood. 

Tne  natives  of  Madagascar  are  not  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
in  the  gross  sense  of  that  word. 

*'  They  appear  to  have  acquire  from  time  immemorial,  by  their 
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intercoui'se  with  Arabs  and  Mcila}^,  and  subscfiiientlj  with  Euro- 
peans, many  of  the  arts  aiid  habits  of  civilised  life.  They  posaess 
large  flocks  of  eattkj  cultivate  and  artificially  krigaie  extensive  tracts 
of  soil,  are  familiar  with  the  value  of  property,  and  live  in  large  com- 
muuities,  with  considerahle  regularity  of  municipal  government.  They 
have  no  native  ceiii.  The  only  native  metal  worked  is  iron*  Tho 
people  have  long  known  the  maiiufacturo  of  vanous  articles  in  tljat 
metal,  jis  well  as  in  hornj  w^ood,  silk,  and  eotton*  They  excel  also  in 
the  mimufaclure  of  silver  chain  from  dollars,  imported  in  the  sale  of 
their  produce.  Many  of  tlicir  houses  are  large  and  Bubstatitially  buOt 
of  wood,  and  their  towns,  whicli  usually  occupy  the  summits  of  bilk, 
are  well  defended  by  large  raoats.  The  people  are  industiious  in  their 
habits  and  peaceable  in  their  dispositions ;  they  are  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  respectful  and  coinleous  in  their  demeanour  to  each 
other.  Under  a  government  less  oppressive  and  rapacious,  the  coun- 
try would  soon  assume  an  appearance  of  great  fertility  and  comfort, 
and  by  the  fostering  care  of  liberal  and  enhghtened  rulei's,  the  people 
would  rapidly  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  wealtli,  and  power- 
There  are  materials  to  render  the  Malagasy  a  noble  and  powerful  na- 
tion, wliosG  friendship  and  resources  would  be  well  worthy  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  Kurope  and  India,  and  wdiose  mind  and  energy 
would  (jualify  tliem  to  act  as  beaeractors  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa."* 

The  people  of  Madagascarj  Lowevor,  are  sunk  in  the  most  ma- 
lignant idolatry.  The  island  may  bo  said  to  bo  consecrated  to  san- 
guinary superstitiouj  whose  customs  lead  to  horrid  crneltY,  floing 
as  much  to  depopulate  the  land  ns  war  itself.  According  to  Ellis, 
(whose  excellent  History  of  Madagascar  is  the  best  authority  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  it,)  all  of  the  claus  hold  some  "  one 
day  in  the  week  as  more  sacretl,  favoured  of  the  gods,  or  more 
lucky  than  the  rest ;— some,  however,  ix^gard  Friday  as  that  day, 
others  Saturday,  and  others  Sunday.  Every  child  which  is  born 
on  an  unlucky  day  or  hour,  (and  the  number  of  these  is  quite  at 
the  will  of  the  astrologer^)  is  destroyed  upon  the  spot ;  w^hilst  the 
same  fate  awaits  others,  w!io  may  be  ordered  to  be  sacrificed^ 
merely  in  eonseqnenec  of  a  single  malignant  symptom  frowning 
upon  their  birth-day*  All  practise  trial  by  ordeal,  but  the  ordeal 
itself,  and  the  mofle  of  its  administration ^  differ.  AIlem|doy  the 
*  dkldify  or  divination,  but  Iiai  e  di Cerent  modes  of  working  it- 
The  passion  for  infanticide,  so  strangely  overcoming  the  parental 
instinct  in  heathen  nations,  is  very  reniarkable.  Those  wdm 
have  read  Williams'  Missioimry  Enterjirize,  will  I'ecollect  the 
affecting  instances  he  gives  of  it  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Dr. 
M*l\llliamj  in  his  recent  account  of  the  Government  expedition 


*  Freeman  and  Johks,  pi*.  4, 5. 
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up  the  Niger,  informs  us  that  at  Hen,  a  settlement  within  the 
delta  of  that  river,  human  beings  are  occasionally  oflfered  up  in 
sacrifice;  whilst  twins  are,  in  all  cases,  put  to  death,  and  the 
children  who  cut  their  upper  jaw  teeth  first  are  instantly  de- 
stroyed! 

"  The  contrivances  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  infants  (in 
Madagascar)  when  once  doomed  by  the  astrologers,  are  not  the 
least  atrocious  features  distinguishing  this  dark  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  under  our  notice.  Thus,  a  common  modus 
operandi  for  attaining  this  end,  is  that  of  exposing  the  uncon- 
scious babe  in  a  narrow  passage,  through  which  a  herd  of  cattle 
is  furiously  driven,  and  by  the  feet  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  being  mangled  and  tortured  by  a  gradual  death.  At 
other  times  it  is  suspended  by  the  heels,  while  its  face  is  held  in 
a  pan  of  water  till  suffocation  ensues ;  or,  still  more  horrible  to 
mate,  it  is  sometimes  buried  alive  with  its  head  downwards  in  a 
pit.  And  this  atrocious  murder  is  in  regular  order,  commanded 
under  the  queen's  authority,  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  father,  or 
nearest  relative  of  the  infant !" 

An  incident  very  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  Malagasy 
for  cruelty,  is  mentioned  by  Ellis  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History.  "  One  of  King  Radama's  sisters  being  ill,  her  four 
female  attendants  were  subjected  to  trial  by  orded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  poor  helpless  wretches 
had  been  accessory  ta  her  sickness.  Three  were  adjudged  to  in- 
stant death.  The  supposed  criminals  were  taken  to  a  rock  on 
the  jsouth  side  of  the  capital,  and  having  their  fingers,  toes,  arms, 
legs,  noses,  and  ears  cut  ofl^,  were  precipitated  from  the  rock,  the 
children  from  the  surrounding  crowd  amusing  themselves  for 
nearly  an  hour,  with  throwing  stones  upon  their  mangled  bodies ! 
Not  one  anxious  or  sympathizing  countenance  was  seen  among 
the  spectators,  many  of  whom  were  females  !" 

'  How  terribly  true  is  it  that  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
fall  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  I  The  present  sovereign  of  Ma- 
dagascar, a  drunken  woman  of  brutal  propensities,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  astrologers.  Through  tneir  assistance  she  ma- 
naged to  mount  the  throne  at  the  deaSi  of  her  husband,  Radama, 
the  gods  having  pronounced  decidedly  in  her  favour,  to  the  pre- 
judice and  destruction  of  the  rightful  heir.  During  the  public 
meeting  ("  Rabary,")  which  the  usurper  convened  to  ratify  her 
accessian,  and  proclaim  it  to  the  nation,  the  proper  ofiicers  de- 
clared that  ^'  tne  idols  had  named  Ranavolona  as  successor  to 
Badama."  Four  individuals  protested  that  they  could  not,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  king 
had  named  his  own  daughter  as  the  party  to  succeed  him. 
They  had  scarc<?ly  spoken  wlieu  twenty  or  thirty  spears  were 
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plunged  into  them  by  the  bystauders,  and  tliey  perished  an  the 
spot.     This  decided  the  whole  question.* 

The  condition  of  the  people  under  the  savage  sway  of  this  wo- 
man, is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  All  of  both  sexes  who  have 
learned  any  handicraft  in  the  missionary  schools,  or  elsewhere, 
are  obliged  to  work  for  her  without  payment.  She  clahns  them 
all  as  her  serfs,  and  recoguiees  no  property  but  her  own*  Griris 
are  drafted  from  the  schools  to  make  clothes  for  the  army.  Hun- 
dreds of  smiths  are  engaged  on  the  public  works,  and  still  larger 
numbers  of  wood-fellers  are  compelled  to  cut  down  timber  in  the 
forests,  and  carry  it  to  the  capital.  They  are  suffered  to  find 
the  means  of  sustenance  as  best  they  can,  at  such  moments  as 
they  can  furtively  employ  themselves  out  of  the  view  of  their  in- 
human task-niastei-s.  See  now  the  results  of  niisgoveniment  on 
the  morals  of  a  peoplcj  and  on  their  iiational  cliai'uctcr.  First, 
there  is  want  in  its  most  hideous  ibmis,  with  all  its  debasement 
of  the  feelings.  Theft,  and  rapine,  and  falsehood,  are  almost 
necessary  consequences,  and  hence  a  general  disorganization  of 
society.  Elhs  tells  us,  tliat,  unable  to  meet  these  cruel  demands 
on  their  personal  services  and  their  property,  multitudes  Hed 
from  tlie  towns  and  villages  to  tlie  forests,  formed  themselves 
into  bantlitti,  and  sought  a  precarious  subsistence  by  seizing  upon 
the  cattle  that  might  graze  in  the  adjacent  country,  or  plunder- 
ing the  travellers  that  passed  near  their  places  of  retreat.  Nearly 
2Ui)  of  these  were  taken  and  executed.  Mr.  Ellis  says,  that 
**  lying  has,  in  some  cases,  been  eidbrced  upon  the  natives,  it 
having  been  requii^ed  of  e\'ery  Hova  when  speaking  with  tbreigu- 
ers  on  political  mattei-s,  to  state  the  exact  opposite  to  the  truth 
on  pain  of  punishment.  So  far  has  this  been  earned,  that  it  was 
once  a  serious  and  public  complaint  against  Christianity,  that  it 
taught  the  people  to  scruple  at  telling  lies,  even  to  deceive  their 
country's  enen)ies." 

There  are  no  public  temples  in  honour  of  any  divinity,  nor 
any  ordex  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  priesthood.  The 
houses  in  which  the  principal  idols  are  kept  are  considered  in 
some  way  sacred.  The  keeper  of  the  idol  receives  the  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  and  gives  the  responses.  The  people  are  be- 
lievers in  fate  or  destiny.  They  worship  usually  at  the  tombs 
of  tlieir  ancefitoi\s,  whicli  are  lield  very  sacred.  As  to  the  soul; 
sometimes  they  speak  of  it  like  materialists.  Yet  they  beUeve 
in  some  sort  of  existence  after  death,  and  are  exceedingly  afraid 
of  ghosts*  In  their  astrology  the  moon  holds  the  chiei*  place, 
but  receives  no  worship.  Neither  is  fire  worshipped  in  any  part 
of  the  island.  Tliey  pnujtise  circumcision,  and  they  observe  the 
weekly  division  of  time.     The  new-year  is   ushemd   in  with 
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namerons  ceremonies,  wliich  bear  a  strong  resenablance  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  passover.  Abstinence  from  swine^s  flesh  is  almost 
universal.  Caste  does  not  prevail,  but  clanship  does.  Divinar 
tion.  and  trial  by  ordeal  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  lead 
to  unutterable  cruelties.  The  sovereign  is  regarded  as  a  divi- 
nity. Accession  to  the  throne  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis.  Yet  the 
people  are  not  naturally  savage  or  inhuman,  nor  are  their  morals 
worse  than  those  of  other  heathens. 

"  Their  worst  propensities  as  a  people  have  been  generated  bv  the 
importance  attached  to  some  fell  superstitions  among  them,  and  still 
more  by  the  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influence  of  the  wars  in 
which  they  have  recently  engaged.  They  have  become  di*eadfully 
famiHar  with  blood,  and  shed  it  with  less  scruple  than  they  ever  did. 
Falsehood,  chicanery,  avarice,  and  deceit,  extensively  prevail.  The 
cdmmon  vices  of  sensuality,  excepting  intoxication,  are  also  extremely 
prevalmt :  but  various  crimes,  not  always  reprobated  among  some  c€ 
the  refined  nations  of  antiquity,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Madagascav, 
or  are  fdlowed  with  immediate  death  on  discovery.  They  possess  also 
not  a  few  redeeming  qualities.  Parents  generaUy  are  devotedly  fond 
of  their  oflfepring,  and  children  are  respectfiil  to  their  parents  to  old 
age.  There  is  much  genuine  hospitality  in  the  country,  and  warm  and 
steady  friendships  exist.  They  are  a  people  prepared  for  improve^ 
ment,.  and  whose  rapid  advancement,  under  favourable  circumstance^^ 
would  amply  repay  the  anxieties,  toil,  and  sacrifices,  that  might  be 
expended  in  their  service."* 

European  intercourse  has  not  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
Madagascar.  It  has  even  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  exertions 
of  the  missionaries^  who  have  had  to  encounter  deep  national 
distrust*  For  many  generations  prior  to  this  intercourse  it 
woi^d  appear  that  Madagascar  had  been  a  common  mart  to 
Arab)  Indian,  and  other  eastern  traders.  But  the  first  distinct 
notice  of  it  that  has  reached  our  own  time  was  that  of  the  Por- 
tognese  navigator  Marco  Paulo,  who  published  his  account  as  long 
ago  as  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  Three  centuries  passed  by 
mm  this  time  before  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans^ 
when  the  Portuguese  established  a  settlement  on  its  coast.  About 
the  middle  of  tne  next  century  it  appears  to  have  become  an 
object  of  cupidity  to  the  French.  In  1 642,  a  *^  patent  was  granted 
bv  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  Captain  Eivault,  for  the  exclusive  right 
Qt  sending  ships  and  forces  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighboiuing 
islands,  in  order  to  establish  a  colony  or  plantation,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce." — EUis^  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

The  French  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  by  the  natives ; 
but  their  gross  injustice  and  refined  cruelty  generated  a  deep 
feeUug  of  animosity  to  foreigners  in  the  minds  of  the  Malagasy. 

^^^^^^—^1   ■■       IIW..   ■■    ■   I      I      ■      ■ .     ■  I      .III. I  ,11  I  .      II      W   ■       ,.  .    I       ■    ■         II     I.  , 
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The  religion  which  they  and  the  Portuguese  forced  upon  the 
natives,  by  fire  and  sword,  had  inspired  them  with  insuperable 
dread  and  dislike,  f'eehngs  w  hicli  were  very  naturally  extended 
to  Europeans  of  all  nations  and  Christians  of  all  Churches. 
Hence^  no  doubt,  the  general  massacre  of  a  Dutch  settlement. 
In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
French  formed  their  East  India  Company,  which  took  possession 
of  some  portions  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  French  settle- 
ment was  governed  a  few  years  by  one  Pronis^  who  left  a  worthy 
precedent  for  his  countrymen  in  the  South  Seas,  "  When 
Captain  Pronis  was  governor,  (says  Copland,  p,  37,)  he  treach- 
erously sold  a  gi^eat  number  of  the  natives,  who  had  unsuspect- 
ingly engaged  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  colonvj  to  Vander 
Meister,  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  Manritiusp  Ellis  informs 
us,  that  "  the  untbrtunatc  victims  of  his  reckless  cupidity  were 
shipped  off  in  so  crowded  a  state  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
died  on  the  passage ;  and  the  remaining  few,  upon  arriving  at 
the  Mauiitius,  fled  immediately  into  the  woods,  whore  they  sul> 
Bisted  ever  aftenvards  in  a  wild  state,  eluding  all  attempts  to  re- 
capture  them." — VoL  ii.  p*  10. 

Lescallier,  a  Frenchman,  was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1792  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  practicable  once  more  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  that  country.  He  tlius 
expresses  himself  in  a  memoir  in  the  "  National  Institutes"  : — 

"  The  French  government  have  at  long  intervals  formed,  or  rather 
attempted  to  form,  establishments  among  these  people;  but  the  agents 
in  these  enterprises  attended  exclusively  to  the  interests  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  their  own  profits;  while  the 
interests  and  wellbeing  of  the  natives  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 
Some  of  these  ministerial  delegates  have  been  dishonest  adventurers, 
and  have  committed  a  thousand  atrocities*  It  cannot^  therefore,  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  sometimes  they  have  experienced  marks  of  the  re- 
sen  tment  of  th  e  Malagasses." 

Alas  1  liow"  generally  has  this  been  the  conduct  of  Eiu'opeans 
in  their  intercourse  with  barbarous  nations,  Treaclierous,  rapa- 
cious, cruel,  licentious^  they  have  produced  against  Christianity 
and  its  missionaries,  in  many  cases,  almost  unconquerable  pre- 
judices ;  in  some^  the  most  rancorous  animosity.  It  was  thus  at 
Madagascaj'j  wlien  oui*  missionaries  arrived  there  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  monarch.  They  entered  upon  their  work 
under  what  seemed  the  most  favourable  auspices, 

**  The  sovereign  was  then*  immediate  patron,  and  the  English  re- 
presentative, (Mr*  I  las  tie)  the  active  organ  of  forwarding  their  inte- 
rests with  the  govcrriment.  All  opposition  was  borne  down  by  the 
Xing;  ihe  people  liad  but  one  course  before  them,  wbicli  was  to  fuv- 
nisli  tlieh"  fjimta  of  children  rcqnbvd  trum  the  re^^pci-tive  villager,  ta 
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the  government  schools,  which  were  ultimately  to  comprise  upwards  of 
60  villages,  and  not  less  than  6000  scholars  in  daily  attendance.  In 
lA^a  the  King  was  seeking  merely  and  exclusively  that  knowledge 
wlii^ltf  most  directly  power,  but  with  scarcely  the  remotest  idea  of 
its  adverse  bearing  on  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors."* 

The  missionaries  pursued  their  work  with  great  vigour.  Dur- 
ing fifteen  years,  namely,  from  1820  to  1835 — 

"  The  whole  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
translated,  corrected,  and  printed  in  the  native  language,  at  the  capi- 
tal, aided  by  very  liberal  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  not  fewer  than  25,000  tracts,  aided  by  the  prompt  and 
generous  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
were  printed ;  Russell's  Catechism  was  translated,  and  an  edition  of 
1000  copies  generously  given  by  Mr.  Cameron,  a  member  of  the 
mission.  Nearly  all  these  publications  were  put  into  circulation.  The 
number  of  schools  increased  till  they  amounted  to  nearly  100,  con- 
taining nominally  about  4000  scholars,  to  whom  were  imparted  the 
elements  of  instruction  and  of  religious  truth.  Probably  some  10,000 
to  15,000  altogether,  passed  through  the  mission  schools  in  the  period 
under  review.  Elementary  books  were  provided  for  the  use  of  these, 
and  probably  as  many  more  were  distributed  among  those  who  volun- 
tarily acquired  the  art  of  reading  without  attendance  on  the  mission 
schools."  t  . 

We  will  now  follow  the  Narrative  in  its  instructive  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govemirient  to  suppress 
the  mission;  and  certainly,  with  all  the  severity  of  those  measures 
towards  the  natives,  if  we  take  into  account  the  despotic  and 
feudal  character  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
established  religion,  we  shall  be,  perhaps,  surprised  at  their 
moderation,  and  at  the  solicitude  manifested  to  conduct  them 
with  due  regard  to  what  was  right  and  just  according  to  the 
standard  of  rectitude  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Our  own  coun- 
try was  guilty  of  more  savage  persecution  300  years  ago,  and  at 
the  present  moment  several  of  the  European  nations  would,  in 
similar  circumstances,  perpetrate  outrages  quite  as  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  Christian  freemen.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  exhibit  specimens  as  bad  on  the  part  of  France  and  Portugal 
before  we  conclude  this  article.  We  have  often  wondered  at  tne 
tolerance  with  which  such  things  are  regarded  when  they  occur 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  when  they  are  the  acts  of  Europeans 
in  their  colonies.  Surely  those  who  know  their  Master's  will 
and  yet  shameftilly  violate  it,  must  be  held  far  more  culpable 
than  those  who  sin  in  ignorance. 

Sadama,  the  late  king,  on  acceding  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in  his  country,  and  grant- 

*  A  lUsideiit,  p.  38.  f  Freeman  and  Johns. 
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ing  to  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  access  to  his 
dominions^  stipulated  that  his  people  should  be  taught  various 
binnobes  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Several  artizans  were  ther^^ 
fere  appointed  to  accompany  the  mission^  and  remained  in  the 
country  a  long  time.  Their  instructions,  though  not  strictly  of 
a  religious  character,  coxild  not  but  effect  a  powerfiil  movement 
in  the  native  mind. 

^^  Habits  of  thought,  attention,  industry,  and  application  irere 
fSoaw^d)  new  ideas  were  communicated,  and  new  associations  were 
geiierated ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fostered,  intelligence  was  conveyed 
ffom  one  to  another,  and  all  the  materials  of  improvement  and  civi- 
lisation were  placed  in  requisition.  The  government  assumed  to  it- 
9df  the  oontrod  of  the  labours  of  the  artizans,  a  measure  obviously  at* 
tQ»4ed  with  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Many  intelligent 
youths  were  placed  under  instruction,  amounting  probably  to  not  less 
than  from  1000  to  2000  altogether,  including  smiths,  carpenters, 
bviild^!<s,  tanners,  curriers,  saddlers,  boot  and  shoemakers,  spinners^ 
weavers,  aoapmakers/'  &c. 

The  female  members  of  the  mission  contributed  an  import*- 
apit  share  in  effecting  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  among 
tieir  own  sex,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  In  the  mor^ 
change  thus  effected  the  members  of  the  Government  did  not  at 
all  sympathize.  They  regarded  it  from  the  beginning  with 
jealousy  and  feai*.  They  could  not  tell  whereunto  it  might  grow. 
Such  a  revolution  in  the  religious  sentiments  and  moral  habits  of 
the  people,  wrought  by  a  mere  handful  of  European  teachers, 
alarmed  the  rulers,  who,  not  anticipating  such  a  movement,  and 
not  having  capacity  to  manage  it,  yielded  to  the  self-preserving 
i»stinct  of  despotism,  and  determined  to  crush  the  mission.  For 
a  while,  however,  the  Queen,  who  succeeded  Ea^ma^  her  hus-^ 
band»  manifested  rather  a  fiiendly  disposition.  But  evil  couur 
isels  prevailed,  and  she  was  resolved  to  rule  the  souls  as  well  a^ 
tjie  bodies  of  her  subjects.  The  meaning  of  her  laws,  edicts,  and 
messages  on  the  subject  (and  she  took  great  trouble  to  explain: 
and  vmdicate  her  course  both  to  the  missionaries  and  her  own 
i^ubjects,)  is  simply  this  : —  ^ 

"  I  am  determined  that  the  ancient  and  established  customs  and 
habits  of  the  country  shall  remain  unaltered.  Arts^d  manufactures, 
if  under  the  exclusive  smveillanceof  my  own  government,  and  strictly 
limited  to  my  advantage,  I  shall  not  object  to.  The  inculcation  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  I  approve  of.  But  tb'  relinquish  divination  and.- 
ideilatry,  is  an  offence  which  I  will  punish  with  death.  The  arts  of 
civilized  life  may  come 'tQ:  my  country,  but  the  people  are  not  to  culti- 
vate them  for  themselves.  I  will  direct  who  shall  be  taught ;  none 
else  are  permitted  to  learn ;  and  the  abilities  which  they  then  acquire 
are  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  government/'. 
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Other  causes,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  contri- 
buted to  the  dangerous  development  of  the  popular  mind— causes, 
too,  whose  operation  can  never  be  arrested.  Among  these  may- 
be reckoned  the  enlargement  of  the  Queen's  territories  by  con- 
quest. 

"  To  maintain  this  extension  of  newly  acquired  country,  varioos 
military  posts  have  been  formed  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  island ;  new 
scenes  have  been  visited,  a  new  kind  of  life  instituted,  new  V9^%  and 
orders  in  society  established,  and,  in  a  word,  a  new  physical  aspect 
given  to  the  condition  of  society.  '.  .  .  Rude  and  unwieldy  masses 
have  been  brought  under  European  discipline.  A  standing  army  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  have  been  instructed  in  European  njiilir 
tary  tactics,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  young  officers, 
encouraged  to  associate  with  Europeans,  so  as  to  acquire  all  the  varied 
information  they  could  impart.  .  .  .  An  extensive  intercourse  ha« 
been  held  with  foreigners  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom  had  resided  sufficiently  long  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
language,  and,  therefore,  able  to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  na- 
tive mind.  To  these  causes  may  be  added,  the  fact  of  natives  visiting 
England  for  education,  and  then  returning  to  their  own  country ;  of 
several  youths  being  apprenticed  to  different  trades  in  Mauritius,  and 
.of  others  spending  a  few  years  on  board  British  men-of-war,  most  of 
whom  are  now  residing  in  Madagascar,  and  diffusing  intelligence 
among  their  countrymen." 

Mortified  national  pride,  and  an  extreme  jealousy  of  foreigners^ 
were  not  wanting  in  arguments  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
Queen's  mind  against  the  missionaries.  They  were  accused  of 
political  designs.  Their  very  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
people  were  considered  suflScient  proofs  against  them.  Was  it 
possible  for  white  men  to  give  away  their  time  and  property, 
without  having  some  sinister  and  selfish  end  in  view  ?  One  of 
the  first  indications  of  hostility  to  the  missionaries  consisted  in  a 
notice  sent  abruptly  to  the  Eev.  D.  Griffith  to  leave  the  country, 
<m  the  alleged  ground  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed 
him  by  Baaama  for  remaining  in  Madagascar.  At  his  request, 
five  months  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  packages.  Subse- 
quently he  obtained  permission  to  remain  a  year  longer,  and  af- 
terwards, by  dint  of  persevering  efforts,  to  remain  for  an  mde- 
finite  periody  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  leave  when 
the  Queen  desired  it.  Now,  there  was  nothing  very  violent  in 
this.  What  amount  of  effort  could  have  obtained  such  indul- 
gence for  Dr.  Kalley  from  the  civilized  authorities  of  Madeira, 
with  a  British  consul  and  many  British  families  residing  on  the 
idand? 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1831,  the  permission  which  had 
been  given  to  administer  to  the  nativfes  the  sacraments  of  Bap- 
tiam  ud  the  Lord's  Supper  was  recalled.   The  persons  connect* 
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6d  with  tlie  arriiy  were  first  forbi<lclen  to  receive  \\wm^  and  then 
the  missionaries  got  orders  not  to  administer  them  to  any  oi 
the  paj'ties,  on  aui/  account  whatever.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
next  year,  the  shvts  were  strictly  proliihited  from  learning  to  read 
and  wTite,  A  law  equally  barbarous  is  in  force  in  civilized  and 
Pmtestant  America,  with  this  difference  in  fa\'oiir  of  Madagascar, 
that,  whereas  the  design  in  America  is  to  keep  down  the  slave 
wpulation  in  their  state  of  brutal  degradation,  the  law  of  the 
lieatheii  government  had  something  in  it  of  justice  and  humanity^ 
for  many  peojile  were  in.  tlie  habit  of  **  purcliasing  slave  cluldrcu 
to  place  tliem  in  the  schools  instead  of  their  own  r  The  reason 
for  tliis  strange  proceeding  is  thus  given  in  the  Narrative  :— 

**  Certain  to\\Tis  and  villages  wore  required  by  law  to  provide  a 
given  number  of  eliiidren  for  the  scbools,  lus  a  purl  ofl/ieir  senrm  dm  to 
tjiwernrmni;  and  the  parents,  to  avoid  placing  tlicir  ebildren  where 
tliey  raight  so  soon  h^  drawn  off  to  the  army  and  perish,  wtjre  attcnipt- 
ing  to  evade  tbe  law,  by  placing  slave  children  in  the  schools,  which 
wonld  liave  enabled  tbeai  to  retnrn  the  numbers  re(pnrcd  widiout 
ri-Siking  the  welfare  of  their  own  families." — P.  DO. 

This  strength  of  parental  affection,  we  may  observCj  in  pass- 
ing, is  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  prevjdence  of  inianti- 
cide.  But  this  results  fi'om  the  hoirible  system  of  idolatry,  wliich 
perverts  their  natural  feelings.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
IVIadagascar  judges  contrasts  most  favourably  with  those  of  Ma- 
deira. A  charge  was  laid  against  a  young  man  tor  neglectijig 
the  national  wor^ihip  and  despising  the  idols*  The  chief  judge 
listened  gravely  to  the  accusation,  and  replied j  that  he  did  not 
see  much  to  condemn  in  the  young  man,  for  there  was  no  proof 
that  he  had  intentionally  violated  the  prohibitions  of  the  idol,  or 
that  bo  had  collected  the  people  under  any  evil  design  of  excit- 
ing rebellion  ;  and  that,  as  to  praying,  it  was  a  good  thing  in  it- 
self, and  it  might  be  well  if  all  prayed  rather  more  than  they 
did.  "  However,*'  said  he,  *^  as  yon  deisirc  me,  I  shall  convey 
the  message  to  the  Queen.'*  Tbe  accused  was  ordered  by  her 
Majesty  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  tumjenay  to  see  whether  he 

Possessed  any  witchcraft.  The  result  happened  to  be  favourable, 
lie  native  Christians  were  overjoyed.  As  usual,  on  such 
occasions,  they  marched  with  him  into  the  capital  in  solemn 
procession.  The  numbers  were  unusually  large,  and  the  crowds 
W'ere  gaily  dressed  in  their  white  lambas  or  robes.  The 
Queen  saw  the  procession  from  a  distance,  and  looked  on  'm\h 
astonishment.  Her  oifieers  suggested,  that  it  was  an  inso- 
lent triumph  of  the  Christians  ovc^r  her  authority,  and  that  of 
the  gods,  who  had  placed  lier  on  the  tlirone.  **  1  am  surprised/' 
said  slie,  "  to  sec  such  tbrngs  in  my  c(Hintry.  Was  it  not  X  that 
onlered  him  to  tnke  the  fu'dcab  aiul  vvhv  do  thev  now  make  such 
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^n  exhibition,  as  if  they  had  overcome  an  enemy?  AH  this  is  in- 
jtended' for  W,.  I  One  6f  her  officers  »oW  resolved, 

w^ilje  she  Was  in  tins  mood,  to  bring  ah  accusatidti  against  the 
whole  body  of  tte  Christians.    He  went  and  listened  to  a*  Chrid- 
|tiah ,  slave  addressing  ah  assembly,  and  heard  him  tirging  the 
people '  to  J  leave  oflTidolatry,  to  forsake  the  gods  which  lifeir 
fathers  ha3  served,   and  to  serve  Jehovah  and  Jestls  Christ. 
Ibe  officer  returjied  home,  and  thought  he  had  miffici«it  ma- 
terials for  his   indictment.    ^^  Jeh6vah,"  said  he,  whethisr-ig- 
horantly  or  inteiitionallj  is  scarcely  known, — ^^  Jehovah  wai*  this 
first  king  of  the  English,  Jesus  Christ  the  second,'  and  the  Au- 
drianiaiiitjra  (gods)  whom  their  ancestors  had  served  on  the  other 
side  of  the  flood,  mean  the  Queen  and  her  predecessors.^'  Hence 
the  slave  was  represented  as  raisingassembliesin  the  night,  mak- 
ing Kabarys  (speeches)  that  nobody  replied  to,  and  all  this,  to 
tirge  the  people  of  Madagascar  to  serve  tne  EngUsh^  and  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.     Having  listened  to  the-  account 
bf  these  matters,  Banavalona  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  a  long 
tiine.     She  then  swore  in  the  namie  of  Andrianimpoina,  that«he 
would  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  md  that  with  the  shedding  of 
blood.'  Soon  afterwards  the  judges  receive^  orders  to  supamon 
Ull€b^  people,  even  to  a  child  of  a  cubit  high,  to  a  Kabanr^  to  be 
'frdd  in  the  capital  on  Sunday  the  1st  of  March.     On  the  pre- 
"tSbiii  Sunday,  she  scornfully  said  to  her  "  sewing-womeji,".  a^ 
iJi^iBled  in  the  court-yard,  "  you  had  better  go  and  ask  pcowis- 
'Siiim  of  the  Europeans  to  allow  you  to  come  and  sew  for  ine  on 
'Alatady  (or  Sabbath)  I    You  observe  the  day,  like  the  Eiiglish; 
'  Jd6tiot;  you  had  better  go  and  ask  their  permission,"     The 
■  itetWe  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  bull-shooting,  she  over- 
'&e»td  singing  in  Mr.  Griffith's  chapel,  and  said, — "  These  peoiJe 
Win  not  llave  off  until  some  of  their  heads  are  taken  from  ,thear 
^Ijbtilders:"  :- 

•""'The  result  of  the  great  national  assembly  was,  a  resolution  to 
'  jptrt  an  "instant  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  mission  anaong  the 
Mtives.     A  deputation  of  officers  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
^ijaisdidnatries,  and  to  read  to  them  "  a  message  from  tie  throne," 
/irf^Sthkjh  the  following  is  the  substance  v-^ 

"To  ALL  THE  Europeans,  English  and  French; 

,;  !  ,^ .     .,  "  Antananarivo,  26«^  Fdruary,  1835. 

.;  ,  "  I  ini5>nn  you,  my  friends  and  relations,  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 

,  e^tiof^you  have  manifested  towards  my  country,  in  teaching  the  good 
<di^|)oaition  ^d  knowledge,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  it  is  highly  ^- 
CQptaJbl^  to  me,  for  I  have  observed  the  disposition  manifested  by  you 
to  Kadama,  lEtnd  also  to  me,  that  you  have  not  changed.  - 

*  .  /•(And  r also, inform  all  you  Europeans,  that  whilst  you  reside  here 

\"ln  my  country,  you  may,  among  yourselves,  observe  all  th»  cu^toma 
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(religious  observances,)  of  your  ancestors  and  your  own  customs  ;  and 
do  not  entertain  any  fears,  for  I  do  not  change  the  customs  of  your 
ancestors,  or  your  customs,  for  the  disposition  that  you  have  mani- 
fested to  my  country  is  good :  however,  though  I  state  that,  if  the 
law  of  my  country  be  violated,  the  party  is  guilty,  whoever  he  may 
be ;  nor  is  that  done  in  this  country  only,  but  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  the  law  of  the  country  is  violated,  the  party  is  guilty.  .  .  . 
*'  And  hence,  then,  with  regard  to  religious  worship,  whether  on 
the  Sunday  or  not,  and  the  practice  of  baptism,  and  the  existence  of 
a  flbciety,  (or  societies,)  those  things  cannot  be  done  by  my  subjects, 
in  my  country ;  but  with  regard  to  yourselves,  as  Europeans,  do  that 
which  accords  with  the  customs  of  your  ancestors  and  your  own  cus- 
toms. But  if  there  be  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  will 
be  bwieficial  to  my  subjects  in  the  country,  teach  that,  for  it  is  good ; 
therefore  I  tell  you  of  this,  my  friends  and  relations,  that  you  may 
hear  it. 

^'  Saith  Banavalomanjaka." 

The  missionaries  sent  a  suitable  answer,  which  was  replied  to 
pn  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  a  tone  of  determination  which 
sliDwed  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  that  as  they  could  do 
nothing  they  might  as  well  quietly  leave  the  country,  which  they 
ultimately  did.  Death  was  denounced  against  all  native  Chris- 
tians who  did  not  come  in  and  confess  themselves  guilty  in  one 
month.  This  term  was  subsequently  limited  to  a  week.  In  the 
meantime,  there  were  the  most  formidable  demonstrations  of  miK- 
taiy  force,  and  everything  was  done  to  overawe  the  population. 
The  people  hastened  to  make  their  confession  of  having  attended 
worship,  kept  the  sabbath,  and  received  the  sacraments.  The 
twelve  senior  teachers  sent  an  address  to  the  Queen  couched  in 
language  of  most  humiliating  oriental  servility.  Four  hundred 
oflScers  of  the  army  were  reduced  in  rank  for  their  attendance  on 
Christian  worship.  They,  too,  sent  an  address,  in  which  they 
say— 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  express  our  unfeigned  gratitude  to  you,  Banava* 
lomanjaka.  It  is  pleasing  to  us,  it  is  delightful  to  us,  may  you  reach 
to  old  age  without  suffering  affliction,  may  you  equal  in  length  of 
days  the  human  race,  for  you  have  not  delivered  up.  a  single  person 
to  be  put  to  death  for  this  great  violation  of  your  laws — you  have  not 
reduced  to  slavery  our  wives  and  children,  and  our  property  has  not 
been  confiscated.  We  again  beg  of  you  to  take  courage,  Kanavalo- 
manjaka,  for  our  flesh  is  not  consumed,  our  bones  are  not  broken,  the 
Bfe  is  ^till  here,  and  although  reduced  in  rank,  yet  rank  is  not  the 
boundary  of  service  we  owe,  but  life  itself;  take  courage,  therefore, 
Xtanavalomanjaka,  for  as  long  as  life  is  here,  we  shall  not  relax  in 
your  service ;  for  to  whom  did  Andrianimpoina  and  Radama  leave 
^  kingdom  but  to  jorx  alone  ?     And  if  we  do  these  things  again,  for 
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which  w6  have  been  now  reduced  in  rank,  kill  us,  Madam,  for  we  must 
bi^  hogs  and  not  men,  for  men  dare  not  venture  to  challenge  the  suh.** 

The  schools  were  now  completely  broken  up,  for  the  missioh* 
aries  did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  devoting  their  time  to 
the  giving  of  secular  instruction  when  they  were  debarred  from 
teaching  tne  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  outposts  to  collect  the  books,  which  had  found  their  way  to 
most  parts  of  the  island,  especially  through  the  military  stations, 
some  to  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  capital.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  of  the  people  concealed  their  literary 
treasures.  An  expurgatorial  commission  was  then  appointed  to 
examine  the  books,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them 
might  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  her  majesty  s  subjects.  The 
Bible  came  first.  One  word  in  the  first  chapter  of  Getiesls 
doomed  \tio  t\iQ  Index.  The  word  '^ darhness^^  was  fatal;  for 
the  Queen  does  not  like  darkness^  or  anything  beitig  said  about  it. 
A  hynm-book  shared  the  same  fate,  because  it  contained  thd 
word  "Jehovah."  They  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
^  an  English  King.**'  Books  in  other  language  as  well  as  thd 
Malagasy  were  in  like  manner  scrutinized.  What  was  done  with  ^U 
these  "heretical"  books? — ^were  they  served  like  Tjmdale's  Bible  hi 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  like  Dr.  Kalle/s  libraty  iii  the  bett^ 
days  6f  Victoria  I.  ?  To  what  infamous  treatment  did  these 
s^hil-barbarous  idolaters  expose  the  Christian  books,  previous  to 
their  being  consumed  in  the  flames?  Let  Cathohc  ciriliza* 
tion  blush  at  what  follows  ! — "  The  whole  of  these  books  were 
some  time  afterwards  sent  hack  to  the  missionaries^  and  the  Govern- 
ment kept  none  of  them,  treating  them  as  European  property 
rather  than  their  own."  Not  only  that,  but  the  most  anxious 
<5are  Was  taken  of  them  while  in  durance,  lest  they  should  suffer 
any  injury.  This  is  proved  by  a  very  ludicrous  fact.  The 
house  in  which  they  had  been  collected  was  large,  unoccupied, 
and  overrun  with  rats.  To  prevent  the  property  from  being  in- 
jtrred  by  these  animals,  the  Government  directed  the  soldiers  to 
provide  cats  and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  an  allowance  pei* 
iffeek  was  made  from  the  Boyal  treasury  to  purchase  meat  for 
these  four-footed  guards ! — ^P.  143. 

Many  of  the  natives  continued  to  worship  Christ  in  secret  in 
private  houses,  and  on  the  mountains,  where  they  could  lift 
their  voices  in  praise  without  being  heard  by  the  spies  and  in*- 
formers  who  now  haunted  their  steps.  The  Proto-martyr  of 
Madagascar  was  a  woman  named  Easaloma,  who  was  speared  to 
death,  and  bore  as  noble  a  testimony  for  Christ  as  any  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Government  was  by  no  means  preci- 
pitate in  inflicting  this  punishment,  but  many  Christians  were 
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sold  into  slavery ;  and  the  fell  siipoi'stition  of  the  tangena,  or  op- 
deal,  carried  oft'  many  more  ; — -for  the  Christians  wore  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  of  being  able  to  work  malignant  sp(3lls  against  tlie 
Qaeen.  From  this  they  were  obliged  to  purge  themselves  in 
the  usual  way  by  swallowing  three  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl^ 
and  then  taking  means  to  have  the  stoinaeli  discharged,  when,  if 
the  three  pieces  of  skin  camo  np  all  was  weH,  the  party  was  in- 
nocent ;  but  if  a  different  state  of  the  stomach  prevented  tliis  re- 
sult, they  were  speared  to  death  or  buried  alive,  or  cast  down  a 
precipice*  In  the  course  of  these  shocking  proceedings  the  or- 
deal was  administered  to  600  persons,  and  500  of  them  perish- 
ed ! 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atrocities  we  have  described 
occurred  in  a  barbarous  conntrvj  held  in  a  state  of  cruel  bondage 
by  a  dnmken  woman  and  her  cunning  sanguinary  astrologer^, 
whose  craft  the  niissionai'ies  endangered  ; — that  the  established 
idolatry  is  of  that  diabolical  kind  which  turns  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity into  stone  ; — that  the  people  had  suffered  tire  most  griev- 
ous wrongs  from  professing  Christians,  who,  to  ado[)t  tlie  words 
of  a  French  author,  ^^  have  hardly  ever  visited  tins  island  but  to 
ill-treat  the  natives,  and  to  exact  forced  services  from  them  ;  to 
excite  and  foment  qutu^rels  amongst  them,  for  the  pui^pose  of  pur- 
chasing the  slaves  that  were  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  consequent 
wars :  in  a  word,  they  have  left  no  other  marks  of  their  being 
there  but  the  effects  of  their  euiiidity."  Christian  missions  in 
Madagacar,  too,  have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  rulers 
with  insidious  attempts  to  destroy  its  independence,  and  attach 
it  to  the  crown  of  France  or  England  ;  while  the  poor  people 
believed  that  their  children  were  edncated  only  to  be  inveigled 
into  slavery,  and  that  the  missionaries  w^ere  only  so  many  hypo- 
critical kidnappei^.  These  apprehensions  enlisted  the  most 
poweriul  as  well  as  the  most  blamele.^  passions  in  the  deadly 
work  of  persecution. 

But  when  we  come  to  Madeira  we  find  the  picture  completely 
reversed.  This  island  belongs  to  an  ancient  kingdom  which  has 
enjojed  a  millennium  of  civilization,  over  which  the  '^  holy  Cor- 
tholic  and  apostolic  Church"  has  reigned  with  absolute  sway, 
fashioning  tlic  minds  of  the  ])eople  alter  its  own  heart,  and  im- 
buing all  the  natiojial  institutions  with  its  spirit.  Portugal  had 
sufl'ei^d  no  wrongs  from  Englandj  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
clung  to  her  as  a  faithful  ally  and  poweriul  protector  during  the 
trying  and  protracted  periods  of  European  wars.  Madeira,  in 
paiticular,  has  derived  gi-eat  benefit  from  tJie  residence  there  of 
many  respcctahle  English  fannh'es  who  resort  to  it  aimually  for 
the  benefit  of  their  heahh  :— and  it  nntst  be  confessed  tliat^,  till 
the  recent  persecutions,  the  treaty  which  guarantees  the  sccmnty 
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of  their  persons,  property,  and  homes,  had  remained  jnviglato. 
But  no  barriers,  however  sacred,  can  restrain  the  fiiry  of  bigatry^ 
when  once  an  intolerant  priesthood  has  influenced  the  multitude 
with  its  own  rancour  against  truth  and  freedom.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  that  human  nature,  under  a  vaunted  civilization  and  a 
nominal  Christianity,  should  be  found  acting  a  part  as  base  i^nd 
cruel  as  under  the  worst  forms  of  barbarism  and  idolatry.  It  is 
by  comparisons  such  as  these  that  we  learn  what  real  prepress 
mankind  has  made — not  in  the  hollow  ceremonials,  false  refine- 
ments and  tinsel  embellishments  of  life,  but  in  those  solid  virt 
tues  which  live  in  the  heart  of  society,  developing  themselves 
more  and  more  in  outward  ameliorations,  and  giving  us  daily 
assurances  of  perpetual  renovation.  We  also  leani  whether  "the 
Church"  which  prevails  in  any  country  is  the  genuine  spouse  of 
Christ— or  that  mystic  woman  described  in  prophecy,  whose 
&vourite  beverage  has  been  the  blood  of  the  sainti^  and  who 
has  rivalled  in  her  cruel  abominations  the  most  degraded 
Paganism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  our  readers  with  any  account  of 
the  early  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley  in  Madeira.  With  these  most 
of  them  are  famihar.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
events  recorded  in  the  pamphlet  of  Captain  Tate,  just  published, 
events  which  happened  in  August  last.  Earely  has  fiction  prer 
eented  a  story  more  picturesque,  or  one  invested  with  more  ro- 
mantic interest.  And  yet  it  is  a  simple  narrative  of  unquestion- 
able facts,  related  with  a  pardonable  warmth  of  feeling. 
■  When  Dr.  Kalley  arrived  in  Madeira  in  1838,  he  found  the 
meisft  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance. 
;Th©  Bible,  mdeed,  had  been  translated  into  the  native,  language 
by  a  Boman  priest,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Queen 
rand  the  archbishop,  and  a  few  volumes  had  reached  Madeira 
&r  the  use  of  the  priests.  But  to  the  people  it  was  a  sealed  book. 
Many  were  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  were  totally  ignorant 
jof  the  gospel  history.  Through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley,  how- 
ever, schools  were  established,  and  hundreds  became  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Bible.  This  roused  the  enmity  of  the  priests,  and 
tiie  law  became  the  ready  instrument  of  their  vengeance- 

The  constitutional  charter  of  Portugal  expressly  declares,  that 
/^  no  one  shall  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  ms  religion,  provided 
he  respect  that  of  the  state."  But  notwithstanding  the  cliaPter, 
.Dr.  Kalley  (when  illegally  imprisoned  in  1843,)  was  denied 
ball,  on  the  plea  that  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  abetting 
heresy  and  apostasy,  was  punishable  with  death.  And  Maria 
Joaquina  was  actually  condemned  to  death  for  blasphemy, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1844.  The  inferior 
court  At  Lisbon  commuted  the  sentence  to  three  months^  imprisoUr 
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ment  5  but,  while  it  did  so,  it  confirmed  the  judgment  6t  the 
lower  court,  anckleft  it  to  be  inferred  that  if  she  had  been  found 
guilty  of  "  heresy  and  apostasy,"  as  well  as  of  blasphemy,  whieh 
was  the  crime  proved  against  her,  she  would  have  been  subject' 
to  death  by  the  law.  This  faithful  woman  suffered  23  months* 
imprisonment  altogether,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

Here  is  a  scene  worthy  of  Madagascar : — 

"  The  judge  and  public  prosecutor,  with  a  notary  and  about  60 
soldiers  proceeded  at  night  to  the  Lombo  das  Fayas.  The  houses  of 
the  scholars,  chiefly  Bible  readers,  were  broken  open — 30  men  and 
women  were  taken  prisoners — most  of  them  were  bound — many  of 
them  were  beaten,  and  some  of  them  very  severely — and  their  houses 
were  given  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities.  With  scarcely  any  clothes  on  (for  they  had 
been  roused  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers)  22  of  them  were  conveyed 
to  Funchal  in  a  Portuguese  frigate  and  there  committed  to  prison.  In 
prison  they  were  denied  the  liberty  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  the 
mass  had  not  been  performed  in  it  for  year^ ;  it  was  now  found  useful 
as  a  means  of  persecution,  and  they  were  driven  to  mass  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet."  .  .  .  After  twenty  months'  confinement,  during 
which  they  were  supported  by  English  generosity,  they  were  honour^ 
ably  acquitted  of  evert/  charge.  Still  they  were  remanded  to  prison  till 
they  could  pay  the  gaol  fees.  Their  liberation  excited  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  who  committed  great  violence  on  Protestants  while  attending 
a  procession  of  the  Host.  One  man,  the  father  of  five  or  six  children, 
was  quietly  going  home  when  he  was  cruelly  attacked  and  knocked 
down.  "  His  arm  was  broken  by  the  first  blow — ^four  wounds  on  the 
head  laid  bare  the  bone— his  nose  was  nearly  knocked  off,  and  the 
very  women  bit  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground ;  one  of  them  all  but  tear- 
ing a  piece  from  his  cheek  with  her  teeth  !" — Tate^  pp.  4,  5,  6. 

Some  of  the  English  merchants  had  lately  taken  to  fanning, 
and  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  mountain^,  which" 
they  cultivated,  and  on  which  they  built  beautifiil  villas.  This 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  gentry,  and  their  selfish  pas- 
sions and  interests  chimed  in  with  sacerdotal  bigotry.  The  re- 
sult was  a  conspiracjr  to  get  as  many  of  the  English  as  possible 
from  the  island,  beginning  with  Dr.  Kalley  and  his  most  pro- 
minent friends.  Conego  Telles,  a  dignitaiy  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  and  a  Jesuit  educated  in  England,  was  the  first  to  Ex- 
cite the  mob  to  actual  violence. 

<'This  he  did  on  the  2d  of  August  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  Mi^ 
Eutherford  giving  permission  to  a  Portuguese  gentleman  to  meet  a  few 
friends  in  the  Quinta  das  Angustias,  which  she  was  occupying  with 
her  sisters  as  a  summer  residence.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  a 
common  fiiend  in  England.     On  Senhor  Arsenio  reaching  the  outer 
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gate  of  the  grounds,  he  met  Conego  Telles  and  a  younger  priest  in 
canonicals,  with  a  mob  of  people.  The  canon  stood  in  his  way,  and' 
thrust  an  image  in  his  face,  bidding  him  to  '  kiss  it,'  and  '  adore  his 
God.'  They  then  called  him  'heretic,  apostate,  renegade,'  and 
knocked  off  his  hat,  by  gestures  and  actions  urging  on  the  mob  to  vio- 
lence. That  night  Miss  Rutherford's  house  was  besieged  by  a  drunken 
mob.  They  entered  the  grounds,  and  on  admission  being  refused, 
began  to  smash  the  doors.  The  besieged  party,  (Portuguese  who 
came  for  religious  instruction,)  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  women, 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  Miss  Rutherford  mildly  remonstrated  with  the 
Catholics  while  they  were  breaking  her  windows.  One  of  the  mob 
6ned  aloud,  *  yon  had  better  retire,  or  TU  kill  you.'  Miss  Rutherford 
sprang  back,  and  a  huge  stone  fell  upon  the  spot  which  she  had  oc- 
cupied but  the  moment  before.  Each  crash  seemed  like  an  electric 
shock,  pervading  every  nerve.  Meantime  the  natives  in  the  house 
were  concealed  as  carefully  as  possible.  At  last  the  door  gave 
way ;  but  the  cowardly  ruffians  were  afraid  to  enter  in  the  dark ; 
they  compelled  little  boys  to  carry  lights  in  their  front.  They 
found  their  victims,  and  were  beginning  to  kill  them,  when  the 
police  entered.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  in  the  very  act 
of  intended  murder ;  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  they  were  set  at 
liberty  by  the  authorities,  who  connived  at  these  outrages,  if  they  did 
not  plan  them.  These  acts  terminated  not  on  the  2d  of  August, 
but  continued  from  d^y  to  day.  Two  British  residents'  houses  were 
broken  open,  and  one  of  them  plundered.  One  Bntish  family  was 
driven  from  the  island  at  a  moment's  notice.  Another  British  subject's 
house  was  openly  attacked.  The  British  consul  was  insulted  in  the 
public  streets,  and  the  very  consulate  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians. 
Three  British  families  were  obliged  to  seek  personal  safety  on  board  a 
l^itish  ship.  One  British  lady,  having  sought  refuge  afloat,  died  in 
iib»  bay,  hurried  through  their  violence  to  the  grave,  and  others  were 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  dissolution.  Hundreds  of  Portuguese 
Protestants  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  houses  broken  into 
and  plundered,  and  themselves  hunted  down,  each  as  David  of  old, 
like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.  One,  at  last,  was  barbarously 
murdered,  while  act  succeeded  act  of  such  outrageous  cruelty,  as 
would  make  the  ears  of  English  Christians  to  tingle.  Such,  I  may 
add,  were  some  of  the  consequences,  directly  arising  from  the  breach 
of  the  peace  by  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Funchal,  Carlos 
Telles  de  Menezes,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

Why,  the  very  thought  of  such  barbarous  outrages  would 
have  shocked  the  idol-keepers  of  Madagascar ! — We  do  not  read 
of  their  heading  mobs,  and  exciting  them  to  breaches  of  the 
peace ;  and  it  is  certain  that  not  a  single  offence  of  the  kind  was 
committed  against  the  Europeans  in  that  island  when  the  storm 
of  persecution  raged  most  fiercely.    A  conspiracy  was  got  up 

*  Condensed  from  Ta««,  pp.  13,  21, 
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with  tbe  connivance  of  the  auUiorities,  if  that  may  lie  caUt*4  ^ 
conspiracy  .in  which  there  is  little  or  no  Attempt  at  conG^alrrieji^ 
to  expel  Dr.  Kall^y  forcibly  from  tlie  island.  TJie  duy  aiid  hqui^ 
yrere  appointed,  and  a  signal  agreed  on  when  the  attack  slioulf^ 
be  made  on  his  )iouse.  The  authorlticB  were  infonned  of  this, 
and  protection  was  demanded.  An  insufficient  and  treacherous 
force,  discovered  to  be  in  league  with  the  niobj  was  placed  aboiil 
the ,  residence.  The  . Doctor  wisely  deemed  it  unsafe  to  tru4 
them  ;  ^e,  tliereforC;  "  disguised  himself  as  hurriedly  as  possiblej 
in  tW;  country  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  stealthily  and  sijently 
withdrew.  .  .  ,.  What  a. spectacle  was  here  presented! — hcj 
the  best  and  kindest  friend  that  ever  visited  Madeira,  he  that 
had  speni;  eight  long  years  in  active  exertions  to  benefit  her 
people,, who  had  been  py  pight  and  by  day  ministeriiig  to  their 
wants,  at  the  bedside  of  their  sick  and  their  dying,  and  had 
been  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  restoring  thousands  of 
them  to  health  and  strength,  he  was  now,  at  dead  of  night, 
leaving  his  home  and  fleeing  for  his  life  !  Tlie  stars  were  snin- 
ingin  oeauty  above,  the  mountains  rising  in  XK)ble  grandeur  on 
his  right,  rich  vineyards  lay  before  hiiUj  and  oiiilus  lefc«pi. 
peared,  over  the  city,  the  calm,  placid,  silveiy  ocfean.  The 
winds  were  hushed.  It  was  the  Lord^s  day-mommg.  '•  Nd  i^ouJid 
broke  the  sacred  stillness  of  that  hour/'*  What  a  cdnttast  With 
the  tempest  which  the  demons  of  superstition  attd  p'6i5if6iitS(>d 
had  raised  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  that  deluded  p66j>fc  f  '"*' ' 

With  difficulty  Dr.  Kalley  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety^" where 
his  friends  anxiouslv  awaitea  his  arrival,  and  wherebe  cojild  jb^ 
what  was  done  at  his  residence.  We  shall  l^t.ow  axiih^r  iejjl 
the  rest ;  only,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  omitunnpcessjaiy.word^. 

''It  was  a  glorious  Sabbath  moitiitig.  The  sun  had  risen,  and) was 
shining  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the^ieaiitth 
lovely,  every  vineyard  around  us  being  clustered  with  grapw  ac^tt^ 
ed  by  a  heavenly  friend.  But  furious  m^n were gathoringfroQ^j^i^ 
vineyards  to  perpetrate,  in  the  name  of  that  Gpd, .  outrage  crueltyy 
and,  it  might  be,  murder !  The  only  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
streets  seemed  to  be  the  intended  proceedings  of  :the  day ;  and  Mrs, 
Kalley,  when  escaping  m  disguise,  overheard  perspns  sayrT-/.  T^iose 
who  are  in  that  house  would  to-day  be  sure  of  salvation  T  " 

Eleven  o'clock  struck.  Tlien  was  heard  a  rocket  hts^ii^ 
through  the  air.  A  little  pause,  and  a  second  followed,  and  thien 
began  a  hmn  of  human  voices,  which  soon  rose  into  wild  bursts, 
like  ocean's  billows  in  their  angriest  mood.  It  soupded  nearer 
and  nearer.  Another  moment  and  a  dense  mass  of  humab  beings 
emerged  from  among  the  trees,  and  were  seen  surrouiidirig^ffc 
house.    There  was  one  wild  roa;*;,  and  then  silence.    They  re- 
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tr^ated^  ahd  a  faint  hope  arose  that  the  soldiers  would  do  their 
duty.  'But  no;  the  silence  was  again  broken,  the  people  were 
ibt  mistaken^  the  approval  of  the  authorities  was  indeed  real,  and 
the  work  of  the  instigator  of  the  riots,  who  had  himself  enjoyed 
the  charitable  advice  and  the  medicines  of  Dr.  Kalley,  was  com- 
j[Aeiic^  in  earnest.  Sledge-hammers  and  clubs  were  soon  in  re- 
Qfiisitibn ;  the  ruffians  worked  hard,  and  the  door  was  forced. 
A  tremendous  yell  arose;  then  disappointment  and  confusion. 
5!hey  had  expected  that  the  Doctor  would  be  dragged  out  to  sa- 
tiate their  infuriated  passions.  But  he  was  not  found !  During 
air  this  time  the  Governor  and  the  Police  Magistrate  were  pre- 
sent, with  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and  there  they  remained,  more  as 
a  guard  to  see  the  work  well  done  than  anything  else.  Guns,  in- 
^eoif  were  heard  in  the  distance,  but  it  was  at  the  festival  of 
.*f^Oijiir.Lady,''     ^ 

'/Let  the  following  be  compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  mis- 
sionary books  by  the  harbarousy  idolatrous  Malagasy  : — 

'  '^  Disappointed  of  human  sacrifices,  the  ruffians  seized  upon  the 
Doctor^s  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  and  other  papers,  and  those 
yfhlch  were  not  reserved  for  their  priestly  employers,  (the  private  jour- 
Hf^<£jyr:  Kalloy  was  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  the  canon 
Ti^UbsH  were,  amidst  fiendish  yells  of  delight,  cast  into  the  road  in 
firont  01  the  house,  thrashed  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  burnt.  The 
Sacred  Scrijptures  were  the  objects  of  especial  hatred,  and  were  all 
cpn^gned,  without  reserve,  to  the  clubs  and  to  the  fiames.  The 
win©  cellar  was  entered  and  the  bungs  of  the  casks  started.  They 
did  as  tibey  pleased,  unrestrained,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Gover- 
iApi-,  iP'olice  Magistrate,  British  Consul,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers." — 
Tate^  ppl  4&,  51. 

r-.-  ISiere .'being  no  authority  in  Madeira  able  or  willing  to  protect 
©r.  Kalle/s  life,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  quitting 
1b6^  island  in  disguise.  The  incidents  of  this  escape  are  quite  ro- 
mahtie';  indeed^  a  romance  writer  could  scarcely  imagine  them, 
tfiir  he  wbuld  be  guided  by  the  maxim  of  the  poet — 

r  :•  "Lest  mien  suspect  your  tale  untrue,  keej^ probabiliti/  in  view." 

'  It  wasresolvied  that  the  Doctor  should  be  disguised  in  female 
attirej  put  into  a  hammock,  and  covered  with  a  linen  sheet,  as 
iQvalid  ladies  are  when  being  carried  in  Madeira.  The  diffi- 
'Cjpiiy  now  was  to  procure  bearers  for  the  hammock.  Not  one 
'  could  Tke  found  for  a  considerable  time ;  all  were  afraid,  or  had 
'joined  the  crowd.  This  difficulty  overcome,  was  succeeded  by 
mother.  Not  a  soul  could  be  persuaded  to  let  Captain  Tate  a 
'fiorse.  his  own  not  being  available  at  the  time.  Each  one 
joreaae^  that  the  heretical  Englishman  should  be  seen  on  an  ani- 
mal of  his.     Atlengtli  the  Doctor  was  fairly  in  his  hammock, 
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and  borne  on  very  reluctant  shoulders.  The  bearers  suspiciously 
muttered,  "  it  yras  no  /a%,  they  were  carrying.''  But  hisfaithftil 
companion,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  handed  into  the  ham- 
mock a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne,  "  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
to  dispel  suspicion.'" 

<*  Three  several  times,"  says  Captain  Tate,  (who  can  say  of  these 
affairs  quorum  moffna  pars  fiu)  ^^  three  several  times  did  they  lay  down, 
and  as  often  were  they  induced  to  resume  their  burden,  each  time 
pressing  earnestly  to  know  whither  they  were  going.  This  was  a 
question  that  could  be  answered  only  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  We 
were  now  fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  expressions  were  more 
Uian  once  heard,  '  It  is  he,'  We  passed  ihe  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  the  Consul's  servant  declared  he  could  not  go  a  step  farther,  and 
would  not.  From  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  another  bearer  was  procured, 
but  the  cry  had  just  been  raised — '  there's  the  Consul's  servant ;  it 
must  be  Dr.  Kalley !'  We  hurried  past  the  Franciscan  chapel  and  on- 
ward to  the  beach,  while  the  cry  of '  Kalley^  Kalley, '  was  carried  from 
street  to  street,  till  it  reached  the  British  Consulate.  Three  loudj 
fiendish  cheers,  and  the  Hving  mass  swept  impetuously  towards  the 
pier,  diverted  from  the  siege  of  the  Consulate  to  the  far  more  excit- 
ing search  for  the  Doctor's  person.  At  length  we  reached  the  pier, 
the  boat  was  in  readiness,  the  hammock  put  on  board,  and  we  were 
launched  upon  the  ocean.  I  turned  round,  and  the  whole  beach  teem- 
ed with  living  beings.  What  a  change  had  a  moment  produced !  But 
a  moment  earlier — (later  I) — and  we  had  surely  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  We  were  now  out  of  danger — ^we  were  beyond  the 
murderers'  gi*asp." — Tate,  pp.  54,  55. 

To  the  shame  of  the  chivalry  of  the  19  th  century  be  it  spoken— 
if  there  be  any  chivalry  in  the  19th  century — that  from  the  date 
of  the  outrage  on  the  2d,  to  their  embarkation  in  the  ship 
William,  on  me  11th  of  August,  not  a  single  Portuguese  or  Bri- 
tish authority,  either  in  his  public  or  private  capacity,  visited 
the  Misses  Kutherford,  or  the  premises  so  disgracefiiUy  outrag- 
ed. It  seems  there  were  Protestants,  so  called,  who  acted  a  very 
unworthy  part  on  this  occasion — Protestants  "who  supplied  th0 
Virgin  Mary  with  her  festal  clothes,  whose  barrels  of  oil  illumined 
the  temples  of  idolatry."  Tliey  said  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  to 
succour  the  persecuted  ladies,  "  let  the  ladies  take  care  of  them- 
selves." They  told  the  captain  of  a  British  ship  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  receive  the  refugees  on  board,  at  a  time  when  their 
lives  were  threatened  on  shore.  But  one  of  them  received  from 
the  captain  the  stern  reproof, — "But,  sir,  I  am  an  English-* 
man." 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Consul,  a  Mr.  Stoddart,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all.  He  was  appealed  to  again  and  again 
for  protection,  by  British  subjects,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Butheiv 
ford,  Dr.  Kalley,  Mr.  Tate,  pointed  out  to  him  their  danger  j 
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showed  him  how  a  word  from  him,  the  least  show  of  firmness 
and  decision,  would  have  prevented  all  the  outrages.  But  their 
remonstrances  might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the  waves. 
He  "  hoped/'  and  "  trusted,"  and  "  felt  assured"  that  the  authori- 
ties would  do  their  duty  ;  and  when  the  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted, when  British  property  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  Bri- 
tish residences  entered  and  plundered  in  violation  of  ti'eaty,  and 
British  subjects  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  sea  for  their  lives,  still 
the  British  Consul,  their  appointed  protector,  "hoped,"  and 
"trusted,"  and  "felt  assured"  that  the  authorities  would  punish  the 
offenders.  The  Consul  was  forewarned  of  the  intended  attack 
on  Dr.  Kalley's  house,  and  immediately  on  receiving  notice  of 
it,  he  set  off"  for  his  country  house,  that  he  might  be  away  from 
the  scene  of  outrage !  His  pusillanimity  encouraged  the  mob 
to  besiege  the  consulate,  threatening  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. 
They  were  prevented  by  Captain  Chapman,  whose  j^resence 
effected  what  that  of  any  resolute  determined  man  in  unifoi^m, 
and  this  in  apparent  authority,  would  "have  done  before. 

*'  The  British  Consul,  throughout  the  day,  appeared  in  a  sailor^s 
rovLn^  jacket!  The  Consular  uniform  did  not  suffer  the  indignities  to 
which  the  person  of  the  Consul  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  flag,  too,  of  England,  instead  of  flying  triumphant  over  the  heads 
of  the  English,  lay  furled  in  the  lockers  of  the  Consulate  !  While 
iasults  were  thus  accummulating,  the  Consul  returned  from  Santa 
lAuda,  and,  addressing  the  people,  assured  them  that  Dr.  Kalley  had 
embarked  in  the  steamer.  But  this  was  not  believed.  Further  indig- 
sities  must  be  borne  by  the  English.  The  representative  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  must  accompany  the  ringleaders  to  the  ship,  and 
gratify  the  rabble  by  ocular  demonstration.  And  he  did  so.  Dr.  Kal- 
fey,  in  order  to  save  those  dearest  to  him  from  being  burned  alive  ii| 
the  Consulate,  consented  to  this  indignity.  The  Doctor  showed  him- 
self, and  the  Consul  returned." — Tate,  p.  56. 

No  wonder  our  author  should  indignantly  exclaim — "  English- 
men must  blush  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  when  they  see 
the  flag  of  England  lowered  in  peace,  which  was  not  lowered  in 
war  ; — lowered  to  the  rabble  of  Portugal,  which  was  not  lowered 
to  the  armies  of  France."  The  Portuguese  authorities  were  dis- 
missed for  their  neglect  of  duty ;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Stoddart 
still  remains  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in 
Madeira. 

The  ncUive  Protestants  of  Madeira  were  the  chief  objects  of 
popular,  sacerdotal,  and  governmental  vengeance  : — 

•'  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  many  houses  were  plundered  by  bands 
of  marauding  ruffians,  and  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  converts  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  homes  and  pass  the  night  in  the  mountains. 
Nigiit  after  night  these  bands  C/Ontinued  to  repeat  their  desolating 
wcKrk  i  and  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  the  believers  driven 
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from  their  houses  : — till,  on  the  Sunday,  mani/  hundreds  of  Portuguese 
subjects,  obnoxious  to  the  priests  only  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  Gospel  truth,  had  fled  for  their  lives.  The  mob  had  broken  open 
their  doors,  and  destroyed  their  windows,  furniture,  and  other  pro- 
perty ;  trampling  under  foot  the  grapes  and  com  of  those  who  possessed 
vineyards  and  gardens.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  done  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  ruthless  persecutors  followed  the 
scattered  flock  to  the  mountains,  hunting  them  down  like  beasts  of 
prey.  Those  that  loved  Christ  were  hated  by  man.  For  them  there 
was  no  security — no  law. — Tate,  p.  67. 

But  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  British  vessel — the  ^^  William 
of  Glasgow.'' 

"  It  was  most  affecting  to  see  the  tear  of  joy,  the  look  of  gratitude 
that  beamed  in  the  face  of  each  poor  suflerer,  as  he  first  set  foot  upon 
an  English  deck,  and  once  more  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  and  of 
liberty.  It  rejoiced  the  heart  to  see  the  tear  of  gladness — to  hear  the 
prayer  of  intercession  for  their  enemies,  and  the  hymns  of  praise  and 
gi'atitude  from  night  to  nigh't,  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  they 
now  flocked  in  crowds  to  seek  amongst  strangers  that  shelter  which 
their  countrymen  refused  them.  Old  and  young,  strong  and  infirm, 
girls,  and  women  with  children  at  their  breasts — all  hurried  to  the 
•  William,'  knowing  that  here  were  hearts  beating  with  tender  affection 
for  Christ's  suffering  flock."— P.  71. 

How  much  more  just  and  humane  are  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Portugal,  than  the  idol-keepers  and  astrologers  of  Madagascar  ? 
And  as  to  the  Christian  converts  in  the  two  islands,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  the  w^onderful  similarity  of  their  feelings  under 
persecution — how  meekly  they  endure  suffering,  and  how  they 
rejoice  even  in  tribulation — how  intensely  they  love  one  another. 
Thus  in  every  clime,  on  men  of  every  race  and  colour,  the  genu- 
ine effects  of  the  Gospel  are  the  same. 

No  doubt  the  chief  men  of  Church  and  State  in  Madagascar 
greatly  rejoiced  when  they  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
disciples — when  the  enemies  of  the  national  gods  were  silenced. 
There  was  likewise  joy  in  Madeira  on  this  account.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon  visited  the  island,  not  to  impose  public  pen- 
ance on  the  rioters,  but  to  call  on  all  *^  the  faithful  to  sing  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  for  their  glorious  deeds."  He  published  a  pas- 
toral, in  ivhich  he  said — "It  might  be,  then,  for  such  reasons, 
that  the  Lord,  compassionating  your  troubled  situation,  conde- 
scended to  excite  and  direct,  by  the  way  of  moderation  and  cJiaritt/y 
your  purified  religious  Zealand  national  energy  I  and  by  an  extraor^ 
dinarymode,andperhapsstrange  in  the  eyesof  the  world,  tosnatch 
from  the  midst  of  this  nock,  already  almost  torn  to  pieces,  that  wolf 
from  Scotland.  .  .  Blessed  be  the  God  of  mercies  and  Father  of  all 
consolation,  who  thus  condescended  to  succour  and  console  us !" 
To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  this  strange  picture  of  Catholic 
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cmllaJation  in  the  19th  century,  we  must  mention  another  fact : 
This  pastoral  was  printed  as  a  tract,  and  "a  lady  connected 
'with'  the  Church  of  England  in  Madeira,  distributed  copies  of  it 
as  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  children  in  the  school,  of  which 
she  and  others  of  our  countrywomen  have  the  superintendence 
and  the  charge." — Tate^  p.  95. 

Such  are  the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  Puseyism !  It  is 
in  such  a  place  as  Madeira,  and  not  yet  in  free  England,  that 
we  can  see  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  system. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  speak  of  Tahiti^  a  subject  in  it- 
self so  large  and  interesting  ;  but  something  must  be  said,  in  or- 
der to  finish,  however  imperfectly,  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  command  of 
the  ship  '  Dolphin,'  on  the  18tli  of  June,  1767,  and  one  of  his 
ojflScers  fonnally  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  George  III. 
The  British  Government  did  not  confirm  this  act ;  but  the  na- 
tives were  always  assured,  by  our  naval  commanders  who  touch- 
ed there,  that  England  would  be,  in  case  of  necessity,  their  friend 
and  protector. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  having  been  established  in 
1795,  the  Directors  selected,  as  the  first  scene  of  their  benevolent 
eflPorts,  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  and  others,  then  newly  discovered  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Missionaries  were  received  with 
kindness  and  good  will,  but,  for  eighteen  years  of  toil  and  suffer- 
ing, their  endeavours  to  convert  the  ))eople  were  quite  unavail- 
ing. The  character  and  condition  of  the  natives  at  that  time  are 
thus  described  by  the  Missionaries,  and  their  statements  are  fully 
confirmed  by  other  authorities : — 

" '  Human  sacrifices  still  continue  to  be  frequently  offered,  and 
Pomare  is  pursuing  all  his  wicked  arts  to  render  his  god  propitious. 
The  murder  of  infants  is  still  continued,  which,  with  human  sacrifices 
and  diseases,  is  fast  depopulating  Otahite.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants calculated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1797,  is  now  reduced  to  less  than 
oM-half  There  are  not  eight  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  Island. 
It  is  conjectured  by  some  of  us,  that  they  do  not  exceed  five  thousand ; 
and  if  Captain  Cook's  computation  of  two  hundred  thousand  (which 
we  very  much  suspect)  was  in  any  way  right,  what  an  awful  carnage 
has  death  made  in  a  few  years  T 

"  A'correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  character  and  habits 
of  the  Tahitians  at  that  time,  fi:om  the  following  testimony  of  a  writer 
who  had  spent  several  years  upon  the  island  : — 

" '  The  lower  classes  were  unmercifully  plundered  and  oppressed  ; 
domestic  happiness  was  unknown ;  the  females  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  debasement,  not  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  same  food  as  the 
males,  but  obliged  to  subsist  on  inferior  kinds ;  nor  were  they  allowed, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  dress  it  at  the  same  fire,  or  deposit  it  in  the  same 
basket.  The  woman  was  regai-ded  only  as  the  slave  of  the  other  sex.' 
*  The  islanders  generally,'  he  afiirms,  '  were  without  natural  affection, 
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implacable,  unmerciful,  filled  with  wickedness,  covetousness,  malici- 
ousness, envy,  malignity,  and  murder ;  and  under  the  domination  of 
these  propensities,  they  often  acted  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  They  were  a  prey  to  every  vile  and  furious  passion  that  has 
ever  found  a  lodgment  in  the  human  bosom ;  and  we  have  only  to 
conceive  of  a  state  of  barbarous  society,  without  wholesome  laws,  and 
under  the  reckless  despotism  of  such  dispositions,  to  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  their  actual  state.'  "* 

Captain  Gambier,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society,  thus  de- 
scribes the  change  effected  by  the  Mission  : — "  Under  their  own 
religion  the  sick  and  the  old  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and 
treated  as  objects  of  ridicule ;  but  now  the  children  are  seen  to 
bring  their  aged  parents  to  the  church,  that  they  may  partake 
of  the  pleasure  they  themselves  derive  from  the  explanation  of 
the  Bible.  A  great  many  can  read  and  write,  and  the  schools 
are  going  on  well.  ...  I  had  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
Missionaries  before  I  came  to  Otaheite,  and,  after  making  great 
allowance  for  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  they  had  sent  home, 
there  remained  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  anticipate  they  had  done 
a  great  deal.  But  I  now  declare,  their  accounts  were  beyond 
measure  modest ;  and,  far  from  colouring  their  success,  they  had 
not  described  it  equal  to  what  I  found  it." 

Captain  Waldegrave,  E.N.,  and  Captain  Fitzroy,  bear  similar 
testimony.  The  Tatter  had  been  among  the  people  at  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  when  no  eye  was  upon  them,  except  that  of  a 
stranger  whom  they  might  never  see  again,  and  their  conduct 
was  just  as  correct,  and  their  devotion  as  sincere  as  in  the  low 
country  near  the  sea,  where  the  Missionaries  resided.  He  says, 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  astonished  to  find  such  orderly, 
civil,  cheerful,  and  nappy  societies  as  they  there  found. 

"  I  for  one,"  says  he,  "  and  many  of  those  who  were  with  me,  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  a  morose,  sullen,  gloomy  disposition  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  amusements  which  there  prevailed. 
But  I  can  bear  the  most  solemn  testimony  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  happier  or  more  cheerful  people  than 
in  the  island  of  Otaheite.  While  there,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing those  who  had  lately  visited  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  many 
of  which  our  countrymen  have  not  yet  penetrated,  where  only  native 
Missionaries  have  been  sent,  what  was  the  state  of  those  islands? 
They  invariably  told  me,  that  similar  results  have  been  produced. 
To  almost  every  island  of  the  South  Seas  ships  may  now  go,  and 
ilicir  crews  land,  without  fear  of  being  immediately  massacred  by  the 
natives.  But  this  is  invariably  the  case  where  the  Missionaries  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves." 

But  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  French  have  published  the 
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.^jgggggesl^ggdunost  Pfllmnninnv^  falsehoods  with  astonishing  eifron- 
tery^it  irwell  to  have  the  testimony  of  their  own  countrymen, 
given  at  a  time  when  the  Polynesian  Mission  and  the  Protec- 
torate were  not  heard  of.  Admiral  Duperre,  since  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Tahiti : — 

"  When  Wallis,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  Vancouver  touched  at 
this  island,  they  were  boarded  by  a  great  number  of  canoes:  we 
were,  therefore,  very  much  surprised  to  see  none  approaching  us. 
We,  however,  soon  learned  the  reason — every  body  was  at  chapel. 

"  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants  in  great  numbers  brought  us  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.  The  Missionaries  assemble  the  whole  population, 
consisting  of  7000  souls,  every  year  in  the  church  of  Papahoa.    .   .   . 

*'  The  state  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti  is  now  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Cook.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  London 
have  entirely  clianged  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Idola- 
try exists  no  longer;  they  profess  generally  the  Christian  religion;  the 
women  no  longer  come  on  board  the  vessels,  and  they  are  very  r^eserved 
on  all  occasions.  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  King  confines  himself  to  one  wife.  The  women 
are  also  admitted  to  the  table  with  their  husbands.  The  infamous 
Society  of  the  Arreois  exist  no  longer ;  the  bloody  wars  in  which  the 
people  engaged,  and  human  sacrifices,  have  entirely  ceased  since  1816. 
All  the  natives  can  read  and  write,  and  have  religious  books  trans- 
lated into  their  language,  printed  either  at  Tahiti,  Ulitea,  or  Eimeo. 
They  have  built  handsome  churches,  where  they  repair  twice  in  the 
week,  and  show  the  greatest  attention  to  the  discourses  of  the  preacher. 
It  is  common  to  see  numerous  individuals  take  notes  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  the  sermons  they  hear." 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  Frenchmen  on  beholding  the 
delightful  change  wrought  by  Protestantism  in  this  and  other 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  However,  when  Jesuitism  enlisted 
the  vainglorious  nationality  of  France  in  its  crafty  and  ferocious 
propagandism.  they  learned  to  speak  a  different  language.  The 
"  ;ftcpus  Society"  regarded  the  regenerated  communities  of  those 
islands,  as  Satan  regarded  the  condition  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise,  with  envy  and  hate.  These  feelings  generated  the 
^abolical  purpose  of  destruction.  This  purpose  breathes 
through  all  the  writings  of  those  missionaries  of  discord  and  an- 
archy, to  whom  the  Propaganda  committed  the  conversion  of 
Polynesia.  Their  war  was  not  with  heathenism  but  "  heresy," 
They  went  not  forth  to  destroy  idols ;  for  that  were  a  work  of 
iBupererogation.  They  saw,  indeed,  a  legion  of  demons  in  the 
South  Seas ;  but  they  were  all "  Methodists  J^  They  said  to  them- 
selves— "  These  English  Protestants  are  exulting  in  these  peace- 
ftil  and  fruitful  fields  of  Christian  civilization,  which  seem  to  rise 
up  in  smiling  beauty  in  the  far  distant  ocean  to  attest  the  truth 
01  Protestantism,  and  to  challenge  Catholicism  to  produce  similar 
results  hy  its  missionary  labours*    We  cannot  answer  this  chal- 
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lenge ;  but  we  can  deprive  tlie  heretics  of  their  boast.  We  will 
lay  tliose  regions  desolate.  We  will  destroy  the  work  of  their 
hands ;  and  Tahiti,  especiaHy,  the  garden  of  Polynesia^  we  will 
convert  into  a  desert  !** 

To  effect  this  object^  they  spared  no  falsehood  ;  they  shrunk 
from  no  villany^  from  no  atrocity  !  Tliey  disguised  themselves  as 
nieclianicsj  smuggled  themselves  into  Tahiti^  contrar)^  to  a  well- 
known  law — resisted  tlie  authorities,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
out  a  Casus  Belil — a  prctencc  for  invoking  the  sword  of  France. 
-By  bribery  they  secured  for  their  tool  an  unprincipled  man,  the 
American  consul,  and  by  their  combined  intrigues  they  have 
accomplished  theii'  objects,  whicli  for  baseness  and  cruelty  have 
no  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  fanaticism^  whether  heathen^  Malio- 
niedan,  or  even  Catliolic* 

Apart  &om  the  secular  power — unaided  by  the  terror  of 
French  cannon,  the  best  instrnment,  it  seems,  for  proclaiming 
their  Gospel, — their  attempts  at  converting  the  heathen  were 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  more  like  tlie  tricks  of  a  mountebank 
than  the  honest  endeavours  of  Christian  men.  Here  is  the 
account  which  one  of  them  gives  of  the  alignment  by  which  they 
convinced  the  natives : — 

"  They  know  very  well  that  our  powei's  and  onr  mission  come  from 
God.  This  is  tlie  chain.  My  Lord  EtiennCj  Bishop  Kouchouse,  has 
given  them  to  us  j  Pope  Gregory  gave  tlicm  to  him  ;  8t.  Peter  gave 
them  to  that  great  Missionary,  and  Jesus  Christ  gave  them  to  Peter, 
of  whom  he  is  successor.  ^  Tlien  your  power  comes  from  God/  said 
the  cluef  of  Akamaru,  to  us.  '  AVhen  a  missionary  comes  here,  I 
shall  ask  him  ivho  sent  Mm ;  if  he  says,  not  Gregory,  I  shall 
say,  "  Go  away,  you  are  not  a  missionaiy  of  pTesus  Christ."  I  shall 
ask  hiai  theii^  '*  To  whom  do  that  woman  and  those  children  belong!" 
He  will  say,  *^To  me/'  **  Very  well,  then,  go  ahout  your  business,  for 
yon  are  not  a  missionary*  God  lias  no  wife ;  Jesus  Christ  had  no 
wife ;  Tareta  (Caret)  has  no  wife ;  Jocava  (Liuiel)  has  no  wife.  Ours 
are  from  St.  Peter,  and  you  are  oidy  a  common  mau/  "* 

By  such  reasoning  they  hoped  to  confbnud  the  "  heretical  mis- 
sionaries/' whose  shipSj  they  say,  "  plouf^h  the  sea  in  every 
direction/'  They  complain  that  these  wicked  -navlgatore  circu- 
late everywhere  books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  filled  with  their 
false  doctrine.  To  these  barljarous  methods  of  instruction  our 
spiritual  Quixotes  of  the  Propanranda  opposed  "  devotional  pic- 
tures" One  of  them  assures  us  that  the  people  came  ^*  fii^y 
leagues  to  admire  a  picture  in  vile  colours,  re]^resenting  the  birth 
of  our  Lord*  In  all  tlie  chapels  we  erect  we  shall  not  fail  to 
place  portraits  and  ]jictures." 

In  one  resource  the  French  missionaries  found  the  South  Sea 
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Islands  wofully  destitute.  They  had  no  guardian  angels  I 
Demons  traversed  every  sea  and  hovered  round  every  lonely  isle, 
in  company  with  the  unhallowed  English  missionaries.  Was 
this  to  be  any  longer  borne  now  that  fathers  Caret,  Lanel, 
Murphy,  and  Chanel  had  visited  these  parts  ?  Was  not  the  time 
fully  come  to  create  the  tutelary  powers  of  Catholicism,  and  place 
them  at  their  several  posts  ?  How  was  this  to  be  accomplisned  ? 
What  were  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  these  celestial  beings 
were  to  be  formed  ?  Stop  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear.  The  raw 
materials  were  infants^  surreptitiously  baptized  in  the  article  of 
death !  Father  Chanel  says — "  I  have  had  the  consolation  to 
administer,  in  secret^  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  two  young 
Oceanians,  at  the  moment  of  death.  They  are  gone  to  heaven  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  'protecting  angels  of  Walks  Island J^  The 
modus  in  which  this  marvellous  opus  operatum  was  performed  is 
somewhat  curious.     It  is  this : — 

"In  order,"  says  the  candid  priest,  "to  avoid  any  difficulty  when 
I  wish  to  baptize  children,  even  under  the  eyes  of  their  mother,  this  is 
the  way  1  manage : — I  have  always  about  me  one  little  phial  of  scented 
water,  and  a  second  with  pure  water.  I  throw,  at  first,  some  drops  of 
scented  water  on  the  head  of  the  child,  under  pretence  of  giving  it 
ease,  and  while  the  pleased  mother  rubs  it  gently  over  with  her 
hand,  I  change  the  phial  and  pour  on  the  regenerating  water,  without 
her  having  any  suspicion  of  what  I  have  done."* 

The  morals  imported  into  Tahiti  by  the  French  civilizers,  and 
which  they  so  earnestly  enforced  by  their  own  example,  were 
certainly  very  different  from  those  inculcated  by  the  English. 
Papeete,  the  principal  port,  being  so  frequently  visited  by 
strangers,  abounded  in  women,  who,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  nussionaries,  retained  the  dissolute  manners  of  their  heathen 
state.  They  were,  however,  prevented  by  the  magistrates  from 
visiting  the  ships  as  formerly.  In  1839,  the  Artemise^vfs^  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Taliiti,''and^was  obliged 
to  put  in  to  its  hospitable  harbour,  where  all  possible  kindness 
was  shown  to  the  crew,  who  quickly  spread  a  moral  contagion 
among  the  natives. 

"  The  beach,"  writes  M.  Reybeaud,  "  presented  the  aspect  of  a  con- 
tinued holiday,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  missionaries.  After  the 
frigate  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  ship's  company,  officers,  and  men, 
were  either  lodged  with  the  natives,  or  in  a  temporary  encampment. 
The  initiation  ofjjiifl  French  colony^  to  a  Tahitian  life,  was  the  most 
easy  and  agreeable.  We  have  seen  how  the  men  managed,  and  what 
friends  they  found.  The  officers  were  not  less  fortunate.  The  island 
that  Bougainville  called  the  New  Cytherea,  did  not  belie  its  name. 
The  whole  of  Papeete  was  one  seraglio,  without  its  restraint." 

*  WlLKBS^  p.  46.  ^ 
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Later,  in  1842,  m  imniecliato  connexion  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Crucifix  in  Tahiti,  we  have  the  record  of  a  similar  scene 
from  an  officer  of  the  Eeine  Blanche^  written  at  sea,  on  the  10th 
of  O  ctober ;  —  _      -   —- 

"  The  severity  of  the  English  missionaries  is  sometimes  very  inop- 
portune, iind  they  were  certainly  the  ctmse  of  our  receiviug  the  visits 
of  the  women.  The  admiral  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  receive 
_jj[icm  on  board,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  ridiculously  opposed  it. 
The  officers  who  landed  the  da^  after  our  amva!,  had  brought  back 
%vith  them  tiiree  or  four  women,  to  show  them  the  vessel  and  gratify 
them  'with  music.  In  the  evening,  the  officers  invited  them  to  dinner; 
nnd  only  sent  them  bark,  when  they  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose, 
which  was  at  a  late  hour.  The  missionaries  having  learnt  this,  wish- 
ed to  impose  a  iine  upon  the  women  for  having  gone  to  see  the  ship . 
On  tlie  news  of  thisj  there  were  gretit  rumours  on  board  tlie  frigate. 
The  cheumstanccs  were  reported  to  the  admiral,  mIio  ordered  the  na- 
tive women  to  he  allowed  to  come  on  hoard,  whenever  ihey  pleased. 
In  the  evening  more  than  a  hundred  women  carac  on  board.  They 
were  in  the  oflicera'  room,  in  the  clitunher  of  the  midshipmen— they 
were  everywhere.  From  that  day  a  crowd  of  these  belles  came  every 
aftemoou,  about  tlirce  o'cloekj  to  hear  the  music.  At  dm  tier  time, 
the  officers  and  midshipmen  invited  them  gallantly  to  their  table ; 
and  the  repasts,  which  were  very  gay,  were  prolonged  salBciently 
late  at  night,  so  thai  fear  miglit  keep  on  hoard  those  of  the  ivomcfi  who 
were  afraid  to  sail  home  hj  the  dovbtfid  li{/ht  of  the  stfirs. 

"  It  was  to  the  admiral,  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Paciilc,  who  not 
only  authorized  these  moat  scandalous  orgies,  so  degrading  to  his  own  na- 
tion, but  openly  and  purposely  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Taliiti — laws 
V  essential  to  its  safety,  mid  having  no  ]ioliticiil  character ;  it  was  to  thi« 
officer  that  the  Romish  priests  looked  for  the  support  of  their  rehgion  | 
at  the  very  moment,  too,  that  he  sanctioned  and  shared  the  most  ap- 
palling vice,  on  purpose  to  spite  and  insult  English  Pi^otestants ! 
This  '  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Ilonom*,'  was  come  to  Tahiti  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  France,  tmd  to  establish  order,  honour,  the 
reign  of  the  laws,  and  the  faith  of  ti*eaties  1" — Wilkes,  pp.  123,  124. 

It  was  by  these  means  the  grand  civilizers  tried  to  free  the 
people  from  the  ^^  dreadiiil  tyrann}'  of  the  missionaries,  under 
which  they  groaned.''  On  tlic  catastrophe  brought  about  by  the 
miparaUeled  villany  of  the  Frencli  agents,  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  Government  of  that  groat  nation,  issning  its  orders  from  the 
vaunted  metropolis  of  civUization,  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
the  lying  statements  of  those  vile  adventurersj  and  allowed  its 
power  to  be  used  to  trample  down  all  law  and  all  right.  But  it 
is  most  lamentable  to  think  tliat  the  French  ilinister  should  be 
able  to  say  that  the  Government  of  England  liad  no  objection  to 
thefr  Tahititm  Protectorate  I  It  used  to  be  the  gloiy  of  Britain 
to  shield  the  bleeding  victims  of  persecution — to  sheltci'  the  op- 
pressed in  every  lantt    But,  by  a  singula!'  fatality,^  its  merciful 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether ^ 
^c.   By  J.  Robinson,  Surgeon-Dentist,  &c.     London,  1847. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether j  in  the  Practice  of 
Midwifery.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh,  1847. 

3.  The  Medical  Periodicals^  passim. 

At  first  sight,  this  subject  may  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  strict  range 
of  our  Journal,  and  to  belong  rather  to  those  periodicals  which 
treat  exclusively  of  physic  and  surgery.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
makes  it  very  plain  how  this  is  a  matter  which  touches  all  members 
of  the  human  family  alike  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  patients 
are  more  interested  than  practitioners — the  laity  more  than  the 
profession — the  mass  more  than  the  medical  section  of  mankind. 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  surgeon  to  know  that  he  can  achieve 
what  he  knows  to  be  essential  for  his  patient's  welfare,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  inflicting  on  him  an  instant's  pain.  He  will 
be  very  thankful  to  find  a  fellow-being  placid,  and  calm,  and 
motionless,  under  an  operation  which  used  to  cause  much  tor- 
ture, as  evinced  too  plainly  by  writhings,  and  shoutings,  and 
groans.  His  hand  is  all  the  steadier ;  his  head  all  the  more  cool 
and  collected ;  his  feelings  are  comparatively  untouched ;  and 
his  heart,  all  thankful,  is  incomparably  at  ease.  But  surely  the 
boon  is  greater  far  to  the  victim — to  the  suffering  portion  of  hu- 
manity. Injury  and  disease  often  require  operations  of  dread 
severity ;  fearful  in  themselves,  and  still  more  fearful  in  antici- 
pation. In  war,  the  bravest  hearts,  who  cared  not  for  the  foe- 
man's  steel,  and  scarce  felt  the  wound  it  made,  have  yet  shrunk 
back  firom  the  friendly  knife  which  in  kindness  had  to  follow.  In 
disease,  the  sternest  minds,  and  the  most  possessed,  have  looked 
death  steadily  in  the  face,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month ;  they  have  reasoned  calmly  of  that  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  surely  carrying  them  onward  to  their  grave ;  and 
yet  they  have  turned,  trembling  and  appalled,  from  the  thought 
of  an  operation  which  a  turn  of  their  malady  may  have  rendered 
expedient  or  imperative.  Many  a  wise,  as  well  as  many  a  bold 
man  has  refused  to  submit  to  what  his  own  conviction  told  him 
was  essential  to  his  safety;  and  many  a  valuable  life  has  thus, 
in  one  sense,  been  thrown  away,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  saved,  or  at  least  prolonged.  And  why  ?  Simply  because, 
in  the  operations  of  surgery  of  a  graver  kind,  there  nas  hitherto 
been  such  cruel  pain  as  frail  humanity,  even  of  the  highest  class, 
is  fain  to  shrink  from.  We  remember  the  case  of  a  gallant  ad- 
miral— one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  in  a  service  whose 
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men  of  cveiy  gi'adc  are^  to  a  proverb,  dauntless — who,  in  the  open- 
ing of  liis  distingnished  career,  bad  been  engaged  in  cutting  out 
an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the  gimboat,  he  cb'mbcd  up  the  shin's 
steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  bis  creWj  had  reached  the  bulwarks, 
when,  receiving  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  backwards  into  his  boat 
again,  striking  bis  back  violently  on  the  tliolpin.  Many  yaars 
jifterwLuds,  a  tumour  had  grown  on  the  injured  ]iart ;  and  at 
length,  the  admiral— grey,  and  bent  in  years — found  it  advisable 
that  this  growth  should  be  removed.  The  man  that  never  feared 
death  iu  its  most  appalMng  form,  while  in  tlie  discha£*ge  of  dut}', 
now  shrank  from  the  surgeon's  knife  ;  the  removal,  contemplated 
with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  feai*,  was  long  deferred ;  and  at 
length,  half-stupified  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  unsteady 
patient  did  he  prove  durinrr  the  operation.  Women — mothers 
— who,  for  their  kindred,  liave  been  at  any  time  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  by  watching  and  privation,  in  loathsome  and 
tainted  chambers  of  infectious  disease — ^have,  wdien  themselves 
become  victims  of  that  which  they  know  requires  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, aJid  which,  without  this,  they  are  well  assured,  loust  mi- 
serably consume  them  away; — even  these  noble  minds,  resolute  in 
the  fear  of  death,  have  yet  quailed  under  the  fear  of  suffering;  they 
Iiavc  studiously  concealed  their  malady  from  then'  neiu-est  friends, 
and  deliberately  prefeiTed  the  misery  of  a  fata!,  and  unchecked, 
and  ever-goawiog  cancer^  to  the  apprehended  torture  of  an  opera- 
tion, temporary  though  it  be,  ^\  e  repeat  it ;  even  the  best  por- 
tions of  hmnanity  have  au  instinctive  dread  and  shrinking  from 
the  pain  of  deliberate  cutting  of  the  living  flesh »  And  does  it 
not  concern  us  all,  that,  hi  God'S  good  providence,  a  remedy  has 
sprung  up  for  tliis  1 — that  now  a  fair  prospect  is  afforded  of  even 
tlie  most  dreaded  of  these  dire  proceedings  oeing  performed  during 
a  happy  uuconsciousness  of  the  patient  ?  Not  merely  with  little 
suffenng,  but  absolutely  with  none. 

Than  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  our  page,  we  am  con- 
ceive nothing  more  catholic  ; — it  affects  the  whole  human  race. 
Even  editors  and  critics  must  stoop  to  arrange  themselves  among 
the  benefited ;  and  in  this  question  may  well  say — confessing 
their  humanity,  and  throwing  aside  for  once  the  almost  supra- 
human  obscmity  iu  which  tliey  love  to  dwell — '^  Homo  sum ; 
kitmani  nihil  a  7ne  aUeJium  putor 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  Etheri2a- 
tion,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  naiTa- 
tivG  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it ;  making  also  some 
observations  regarding  the  a])plication  of  the  discovery,  ^vhicli  it 
may  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting  for  the  general  public  to 
know. 

It  has  always  been  a  Icadhig  object  in  practical  surgery,  to  di- 
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mlnish  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  suffering  during  the  mani- 
pulations of  that  ai't.     Accordingly,  in  some  operations,  tight 
pressure  has  been  made  above  the  part  to  be  cut,  applied  by  a 
tourniquet,  by  bandaging,  or  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  an  assist- 
ant.    Sometimes,  but  more  frequently  in  obedience  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  patient  than  of  the  operator's  own  free  will,  opium, 
or  some  other  narcotic,  has  been  given  previously  to  the  hour  of 
operation,  in  the  hope  of  producing  thereby  a  comparative  dead- 
ness  to  pain ;  always,  however,  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory result  as  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  almost 
always  with  the  effect  of  subsequent  disadvantage  accruing,  in 
the  form  of  headach,  feverishness,   or  other  general  disorder. 
Each  individual  operation  has  had  its  details  oftentimes  considered 
and  changed  in  the  hope  of  accelerating  the  speed  of  operating, 
while  safety  might  be  retained;  and  many  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  with  the  like  object  in  view  ;  surgeons 
seeking  in  every  way  to  arrive  at  a  due  combination  of  the  "  tuto 
et  celeriter :"  always  giving  to  the  former  the  first  place  in  import- 
ance, and  yet,  perhaps,  pursuing  the  latter  with  a  greater  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance.     In  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  surgery  has,  of  late  years,  made  no  inconsiderable  advance. 
The  operation  for  stone,  for  example,  used  to  average  many 
minutes  in  duration,  now  it  seldom  occupies  above  three  or  four  ; 
often  it  is  completed  in  two ;  and,  withal,  the  average  mortality 
is  found  rather  abated  than  otherwise ;  the  search  for  the  "  celeri- 
ter'^ has  been  successful,  and  the  "  tuid'  has  been  retained.    In 
like  manner,  the  old  method  of  amputating  by  "  circular  inci- 
sion" has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the  modern 
operation  by  ^'  flaps,"  and  the  cutting  procedure,  in  consequence, 
has  been  abridged  of  fully  one-half  its  period  of  duration  ;  while 
better  stumps  are  formed,  and  the  casualties  affecting  life  are  at 
least  as  few.     Still,  the  results  of  such  attempts,  however  success- 
ful, have  been  but  imperfect ;  pain  has  still  been  inflicted,  with 
all  its  intensity  unbroken  ;  the  saving  has  merely  been  as  to  the 
tortures  actually  endured  whilst  under  the  knife,  and  that  not 
•with  reference  to  acuteness  or  amount,  but  only  as  to  the  term  of 
duration.     And  furthermore,  no  slight  evil  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  occurred,  in  the  temptation  to  hurry  in  operating, 
held  out,  more  especially,  to  those  surgeons  whose  duty  led  them 
to  public  exhibition  of  their  professional  skill.     A  false  criterion 
of  operative  power  was  apt  to  be  raised — not  merely  in  the  vulgar 
mind ;  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  was  apt  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  of  its  movement ;  the  judgment  and  tact  of 
the  head,  which  planned  an  operation,  were  apt  to  be  gauged  by 
the  time  occupied  in  performance;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
eurgeon  may  not  unfrequently  have  been  urged,  almost  uncon- 
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sciously,  if  not  to  precIjJitaTicy  in  tlie  use  of  his  knife,  at  least  to 
an  unwaiTan table  saeri(kG  of  the  ^Htito'''  to  the  ^^  celeriUr^^ — in 
plain  language,  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  patient's  best  interests  in 
favour  of"  his  own  precarious  and  ephemeral  reputation,  '^  If 
it  were  well  clone,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly."  But  it  were  a  ])oor  economy,  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
to  obtain  a  monient*s  absolvence  from  pain,  at  the  cost  of  misad- 
venture which  jnay  bring  life  into  inward,  or  which  may  entail 
weeks  or  months  of  protracted  pnflering.  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion j  Professor  Synie  has  stated,  in  reference  to  a  particular  ope- 
ration, **  1  have  completetl  the  ojjcration  in  less  than  a  minute, 
and  on  other  occasions  have  found  nearly  half  an  hour  requisito 
for  the  purpose.  If  all  operators  had  paid  as  little  regard  to  the 
time  occupied,  I  believe  that  the  unfavourable  results  on  record 
would  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  they  are  "  And  this,  we 
doubt  not,  is  just  an  inilication  of  the  right  feeling  which  per- 


vades all  tndy 


good 


who,  as  operators,  are  usually 


rapid — but  rapid  because  skilfuJ,  and  rapid  only  when  sale;  and 
wlio  well  kno^\'  that,  in  some  [nxjcedures,  attempted  rapidity 
will  not  fail  to  prove  injurious,  and  must  ever  be  abstained  from. 
Still  J  there  is  no  doubtj  the  operative  surgery  of  modern  days  is 
decidedly  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  olden  times,  and,  on  tho 
whole,  fidly  as  safe  in  its  immediate  results.  In  consequence^  a 
a  real  saving  of  pain  Ae?.^thus  been  achieved  in  favour  of  humanity* 

And  in  another  way  has  good  progress  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection. It  has  been  the  pride  of  modern  surgery ,.  as  it  has  been 
its  aim,  not  to  multiply  instrumefits  and  the  means  of  using  them ; 
not  to  enlarge  the  operative  field,  but  to  circumscribe  it ;  not  to 
expend  blood  and  pain,  but  by  gentler  means  to  arrest  disease, 
and  remedy  disaster.  Joints  are  saved,  aud  made  supple  again, 
which  used  to  be  amputated  ;  growths  are  made  to  disappear  by 
their  own  act,  which  used  to  be  dug  out  or  cut  away  j  and  acci- 
dental wouiuls  are  brought  to  heal  more  rapidly  and  mora  kindly, 
mth  less  use  of  the  probe,  sewing  needle,  and  knife.  The  mo- 
dern surgeon  finds  liis  nnssion  to  be  "not  to  cut  but  to  cure." 

By  the  skill  and  diligence  of  surgeons,  then,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance of  improvement  in  their  art,  operations  have  been  reduced 
in  frequency,  and  shortened  in  peiibrraance.  Still,  however, 
they  are  almost  everyday  occurrences  in  each  extensive  practice  ; 
aud,  until  witliiu  these  few  months,  they  were  still  inseparable 
ironi  such  suffering  as  even  the  bravest  mmds  would  fain  recoil 
from. 


"  Pneumatic  medicine/*  as  it  was  called,  was  in  vogue  at  tlie 
end  of  last  centuiy  ;  that  is,  the  treatment  of  disease,  W  the  in- 
halation of  gases  or  vapoiu'S.     The  names  of  Drs.  Beddoes, 
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Thornton,  and  Pearson,  are  prominently  associated  with  this ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  early  years, 
repeatedly  risked  his  life  in  recklessly  inhaling  gases  wliicn  are 
*  now  ascertained  to  be  poisonous.  His  experiments  were  not 
without  their  fruit.  Advances  in  the  general  science  of  chemistry 
were  attained ;  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  a  very  near  ajv 
proach  to  the  present  discovery  was  also  made.  Indeed,  a  very 
fair  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether  Sir  Humphry  be  not 
actually  entitled  to  rank  as  the  discoverer  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  the  Letheon" — or,  at  least,  of  the  system  of  "  Letheon- 
izlng." 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  1795,  recommends  the  inhaled  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether  as  "  remarkably  serviceable  in  phthisical  cases.  It 
abates  the  hectic  fever,  checks  the  sweats,  removes  the  dyspnoea, 
and  greatly  improves  the  smell,  colour,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
expectorated  matter.-  ....  Patients  who  have  inhaled  it  two  or 
three  times,  find  it  so  grateful  to  their  feelings  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  it  too  often,  and  cannot  readily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  it  aside  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary."  His 
mode  of  applying  it  was  to  pour  "  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ether  into  a  tea  saucer,  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  and  drawing  in 
the  vapour  with  the  breath  ;''  continuing  the  inhalation  till  the 
saucer  became  dry ;  and  repeating  it  "  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  necessary."  His  ether,  too,  was  duly  rectified. 
The  best  having  been  got,  "  lest  it  should  contain  any  loose 
acid,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  alkaline  salt  into  the  bottle  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  to  shake  them  together  now  and  then." 
And  he  was  not  content  with  using  ether  alone.  He  impreg- 
nated it  with  musk,  camphor,  opium,  assafoetida,  and  the  like  ;" 
and  squill  seemed  a  favourite  addition  with  him — for,  says  he, 
"  the  nner  particles  of  the  squill  applied  to  the  lungs  in  this  man- 
ner, along  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  gently  stimulate  the  secret- 
ing surfaces  of  the  bronchia,  and  promote  the  mucous  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  produce  sickness, 
which  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  is  otherwise  serviceable  in  such 
(asthmatic)  cases." 

Nysten,  in  1815,  published  a  strong  recommendation  of  ethe- 
rial  inhalation  as  an  anodyne,  especially  in  pulmonary  com])laints ; 
and  described  suitable  inhaling  apparatus. 

In  Brande's  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  1818,  an  author 
writes  "  on  the  effects  of  inhahng  the  vapour  of  sulphm'ic  ether," 
showing  how  it  may  be  conveniently  managed,  what  risks  may 
be  expected,  and  how  these  may  be  avoided. 

The  medical  use  of  gaseous  inhalation,  however,  fell  into  des- 
uetude. The  profession  let  it  slip  ;. empiricism  took  it  np;  and 
between  the  negleot  of  science,  and  the  fovour  of  quackeiy,  it 
lapsed  not  only  into  disuse,  but  also  into  disrepute. 
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And  yet  it  liaa  been  reserved  for  the  simple  inhalation  of  a 
gas — a  revival  of  the  erewhile  forgotten  and  despised  "  pneu- 
matic medicine,'* — ^to  achieve  in  surgery  that  for  wliieh  sui'geons 
have  for  eentnrics  hdjoiiredj  and  hiboured  in  vain. 

Sulphuric  ether — a  subtle  fluid^  obtained  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  rectified  spirit,  colonrlessj  very  a  ola- 
tile,  pungent  in  tastCj  and  of  a  penetrating  odom* — has  long  been 
used  in  medicine ;  narcoticj  when  taken  in  large  doses,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  inhalation;  in  smaller  chises,  stimnlantj 
antispasmodic^^  and  carminative.  "  In  hysteria,  asthma,  palpita- 
tion, gastrodynia,  nervous  cohc,  and  the  like,  it  is  an  invaluable 
remedy,  especiallv  when  united  witii  opium.'**  Many  a  time 
has  the  vapour  of  ether  been  inhaled  for  the  relief  of  oppressed 
lungs ;  many  a  time  has  the  sought  relief  been  thus  obtdned ; 
and  just  so  many  times  has  the  discovery  of  the  wonderlnl  ano- 
dyme  )>ropertie3  of  this  gas,  as  aticeting  all  bodily  suftenng,  been 
brushed  past  and  overlooked.  Philosophers  may  often  be  likened 
to  men  diving  into  deep  waters  in  search  of  what  is  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  against  wliich,  as  they  emerge,  they  may  often 
almost  brush  their  cheek.  Medical  philosophers  were  busy  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  pain ;  prosecuting  search  after  search,  and  clevising 
scheme  alter  scheme ;  and  yet  were  in  the  daily  or  at  least  familiar 
use  of  what,  if  pushed  only  a  little  farther^  would  liave  gained  the 
end  in  view.  And  something  less  than  medical  [)hilosophers  liad 
gone  a  step  nearer  the  discovery.  Certain  medical  chrysaHses,  com- 
monly called  apothecary  shop-boys,  havo  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
testing  each  new  comer  to  their  sphere  of  labour,  by  his  power  of 
sustaining  the  vapour  of  ether.  The  novice  may  ha%^e  passed  an 
inductive  examination  satisfactorily  as  to  general  acquirements, 
the  indenture  may  have  been  duly  signed  and  lodged,  the  fee  may 
have  been  duly  paid  j  the  ajiron  may  have  been  donned,  and  a  place 
at  the  counter  ap])ropriated  ;  but  an  ordeal  had  still  to  be  ptussed 
through.  In  some  remote  corner  of  the  shop,  and  at  some  lone 
liour,  his  im] jish  bretltfen  of  the  craft  resolve  themselves  into  a 
mysterious  tribnnal,  to  elicit  his  grade  of  manliness  j  they  form  a 
circle  round  him,  and,  hohling  to  Ins  mouth  and  nose  a  sponge, 
handkerchief,  or  towel^  saturated  with  ether,  through  which  he 
must  breathe,  they  watch  the  etfects.  If  he  soon  fjiint  and  fall, 
he  is  jilaeed  low  in  the  list,  as  freeniaji  of  the  shop ;  but  if  he  long 
resist  the  vapour,  he  rises  in  estimation,  and  at  once  has  assigneci 
to  him  a  high  ])lace  among  his  compeers.  It  is  odd  that  such 
tricksy  atoms  ot  humanity  never  thought  of  |)inching,  jjuncturing, 
or  cauterizing  their  hapless  victims  that  fell  and  Jay  in  a  swoon* 
If  they  had,  some  one  of  them  might  have  proved  the  lucky 
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stumbler  on  the  strangely  anodyne  properties  of  what  they,  as 
well  as  their  betters,  had  so  long  regarded,  in  full  doses,  as  a 
mere  narcotic. 

An  old  gentleman,  too,  was  near  it,  some  forty  years  ago.* 
He  had  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  lull  him  mto 
forgetfulness  of  the  pains  and  discomforts  of  a  bustling  and  a 
checquered  life.  He  was  a  man  of  research,  in  his  way ;  curious 
in  beds,  and  baths,  and  professing  to  cure  disease  better  than  his 
fellow^s.  But  he  was  loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in  science, 
and  no  doubt,  most  deservedly,  had  many  roughnesses  in  life 
which  he  could  wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was  this.  Obtain- 
ing an  ounce  or  two  of  ether,  he  leisurely  sniffed  up  its  vapour, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pearson ;  sitting  softly  the  while, 
and  manifestly  enjoying  a  time  of  calmness  and  repose.  And, 
on  being  interrogated,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  answering,  "  sooth- 
ing, sir,  soothing,  to  an  immeasurable  degree."  In  this  placebo 
for  the  cares  of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  many 
times  a  day ;  and  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  experi- 
mental pinching  or  puncturing  had  not  been  applied,  in  his  list- 
less moments — the  more  especially  as  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  no  fitter  subject  could  well  have  been  got  for  such 
experimenting,  according  to  the  old  adage,  of  "  in  corpore  viliy^ 
&c.  He  had  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  relieve, 
temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease ;  but  he  was  not 
deemed  worthy  of  knowing  that  it  could  still  more  wonderfully 
assuage  the  body's  worst  suffering. 

This  discovery  Providence  has,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  held 
back  till  the  present  day ;  and  with  its  divulgement  the  names 
of  two  Americans  are  prominently  associated.  Doctors  Jackson 
and  Morton,  the  one  a  physician  and  chemist,  the  other  a  den- 
tist, in  Boston.  To  the  former,  the  chief  merit  of  the  discovery 
seemed  due,  the  latter  having  been  but  auxiliaiy  to  the  testing 
by  actual  experiment.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1846,  Dr. 
Jackson  writes  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  stating 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  to  that  body  a  discovery  which 
lie  had  made,  of  much  importance,  as  a  means  of  relieving  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  very  valuable  to  the  art  of  surgery.  Five 
or  six  years  before,  he  had  observed  that  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
of  pure  sulphuric  ether  had  the  power  of  inducing  a  peculiar 
state  of  msensibility.  He  had  inhaled  it  himself,  partly  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  experiment,  and  partly  for  the  relief  of  a  very 
unpleasant  affection  of  the  chest,  which  had  followed  the  inhala- 
tion of  chlorine.  Struck  with  the  thought  that  this  trance  or  in- 
sensibility might  be  turned  to  a  good  account,  he  advised  Mr, 

^  Lanc^,  No.  1223,  p.  164. 
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Morton  to  make  trial  of  it  in  tlie  pulling  of  teeth.  Tins  Mr, 
Morton  was  not  slow  to  do,  and  had  the  satisfaction^  by  means 
of  the  ether,  of  pulling  teeth  without  pain,  and  of  finding  no  un- 
pleasant consequences  attendant  on  his  experiments.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton subsequent]}^,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jaeksonj  proceeded  to 
the  public  hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  administered  the 
vapour  to  a  patient  abonfc  to  nndert^o  a  painful  suri^ical  opera- 
tion ;  and  tlie  result  was  again  prosperous — ^no  pain  during  the 
operation,  and  a  good  recovery.  Then  came  further  trials  in 
the  hos])ital ;  fast  enough,  and  all  successful — no  pain,  and  "  the 
i"eco\'eries  remarkably  good,  apparently  on  account  of  no  shock 
having  been  sustained  by  the  nervous  system.'* 

On  tlie  28tli  of  November,  Dr.  Bigelow  writes  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Roottj  in  London^  announcing  the  ''  new  anodyne  process.,'' 
and  giving  instances  of  its  success. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr-  Boott  sends  Dr.  Bigelow's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Listen,  naturally  anxious  to  make  so  important  a 
communication  without  loss  of  time  to  one  so  pre-eminent  in  the 
operative  department  of  surgeiT.  And  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon, worthy  of  the  confidence  rcmosed  in  him,  speeilily  put  the 
matter  to  test  in  the  hospital  of  University  College,  llis  success 
w^as  most  complete,  on  tlie  21st  of  December. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  his  former  pupil, 
Professor  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  a  httle  surprif*ed,  doubt- 
less, to  receive  the  following  epistle,  wliich,  having  obtained,  we 
venture  to  make  public,  availiiig  ourselves  of  the  permission  of 
one  of  the  paities  at  least.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
dashed  ofi^  in  hurry  and  excitement,  and  showing  a  fine  generous 
enthusiasm  ;  nmreover,  it  may  bo  regarded  with  something  of 
historic  interest,  under  the  circnmstances.  The  writer  will,  we 
hope,  pardon  us  for  tlie  hberty  we  take  with  a  private  communi- 
cation, which  bears  the  form,  indeed,  rather  of  a  despatch  than 
of  an  ordinaiy  letter.     It  is  verbatim,  as  tbllows : — 

^^  liUKRilH  1 

"  Kejoice  ;  Mesmerism,  and  its  professors,  have  met  with  a 
'  heavy  blow,  and  great  discouragement.'  An  American  dentist 
has  used  ether,  (inlialation  of  it)  to  destroy  sensation  in  his  ope- 
rations, and  the  fdan  has  succeeded  in  the  hmids  of  WaiTen, 
Ilayward,  and  others,  in  Boston.  Yesterday,  I  amputated  a 
thigh,  and  removed,  by  evulsion,  both  sides  of  the  great  loe  nail, 
without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  what  was  domg,  so  fai*  as 
regards  pain.  The  am]nitation-man  heard,  he  says,  what  wo 
said,  and  >\  as  conscious,  but  felt  neither  tlie  pain  of  the  incisions, 
nnr  tliat  of  tying  the  vessels.  In  short,  he  liad  no  sensation  of 
pain  in  the  operating  theatre.    I  mean  to  use  it  to-duy,  in  a  case 
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of  stone.  In  six  months  no  operation  will  be  performed  without 
this  previous  preparation.*  It  must  be  carefully  set  about.  The 
ether  must  be  washed,  and  purified  of  its  sulphureous  acid  and 
-alcohol.  Shall  I  desire  Squire,  a  most  capital  and  ingenious 
chemist,  to  send  you  a  tool  for  the  purpose  ?  It  is  only  tne  bot- 
tom of  Nooth's  apparatus,  with  a  sort  of  funnel  above,  with  bits 
of  sponge,  aild,  at  the  other  hole,  a  flexible  tube.     Rejoice  ! 

"  Thine  always, 

"  R.  L.'' 

This  was  read  by  Professor  Miller  to  his  class,  within  an  hour 
after  its  receipt ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  announcement  was  also 
made  by  Professor  S3rme,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  A  few 
days  afterwards.  Professor  Simpson  had  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
don ;  and,  witnessing  the  effects  of  ether  in  hospital  practice,  ob- 
tained the  best  instrument  for  inhalation  he  could  then  procure. 
This  apparatus,  speedily  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  put 
to  the  test  in  an  amputation  performed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city,  and  proved  entirely  successful ;  the 
operation  having  been  completed  without  the  infliction  of  any 
pain.  In  due  time  Mi\  Listen  supplied  Professor  Miller  with  the 
promised  "  tool ;"  and  that  apparatus  also  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  sundry  cases  in  the  Infirmary,  astonishing  both  patient 
and  practitioner.  Professor  Simpson  was,  with  accustomed  en- 
ergy, not  slow  to  prosecute  the  discovery  in  connexion  with  his 
own  peculiar  department ;  still  with  success.  Professor  Syme 
seemed  less  eager  than  his  colleagues  to  lend  confidence  to  the 
ether,  and  his  first  public  trials  were  unsatisfactory.  On  the  use 
of  efficient  apparatus,  however,  he  too  became  a  painless  operator. 
Instrument  makers,  medical  practitioners,  and  medical  students, 
seemed  struck  with  a  fever  of  invention  as  to  inhaling  apparatus ; 
in  rapid  succession  many  varieties  were  constructed  and  tried ; 
some  with  unsatisfactory  results,  but  the  great  majority  all  suc- 
ceeding in  the  main  object — procuring  the  forgetfulness  of  pain. 
From  the  metropolis  the  news  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
provinces ;  for  tne  papers  of  the  day,  not  unnaturally,  had  lent 
their  power  towards  dissemination  of  the  good  news  for  humanity ; 
and  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness — by  this  time, 
doubtless  throughout  all  Scotland — ^the  truth  of  the  at  first 
scarcely  believed  reports  became  speedily  attested  by  the  voice  of 
actual  experience.  Already,  by  many  hundreds  of  cases,  the  effi- 
ciency of  inhaled  ether  in  averting  or  subduing  pain,  its  applica- 

*  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Mr.  Liston's  deliberate  opinion  ;  but 
Jnst  the  first  fiadi  of  enthusiasm,  at  once  natural  and  becoming,  in  the  circum- 
Hanoes. 
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bility  to  the  majority  of  cases  for  operation,  and  the  safety  with 
which  it  may,  in  proper  hands,  be  administered,  are  facts — as- 
sailed, but  not  overthrown. 

Thus  went  the  narrative  of  the  discovery,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  March.  Then,  liowever,  a  Uttle  new  Ught  dawned  upon  the 
subject.  A  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  United  States, 
dentist,  is  announced  as  having  practised  letheonizing  since  Oc- 
tober, 1844 ;  beginning  upon  himself,  using  both  nitrous  oxide 
and  sulphuric  ether  in  nis  inhalations,  and  ultimately  preferring 
the  former.  At  the  first  it  excited,  as  "  the  laughing  gas"  is  well 
known  to  do ;  but  after  some  time  a  thorougmy  sedative  effect 
was  induced,  less  transient  than  that  of  ether.  He  did  not 
stumble  on  the  thing  by  accident,  but  was  led  to  it  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  as  he  thus  explains : — 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  surgical  opera- 
tions might  be  performed  without  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual 
when  much  excited  from  ordinary  causes  may  receive  severe  wounds 
without  manifesting  the  least  pain ;  as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  combat  may  have  a  limb  severed  from  his  body,  after 
which  he  testifies  that  it  was  attended  with  no  pain  at  the  time ;  and 
so  the  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  spirituous  hquor  may  be  treated 
severely  without  his  manifesting  pain,  and  his  frame  seems  in  this 
state  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
By  these  facts  I  was  led  to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would  not  fol- 
low by  the  inhalation  of  some  exhilarating  gas,  the  effects  of  which 
would  pass  off  immediately,  leaving  the  system  none  the  worse  for  its 
use.  I  accordingly  procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  resolving  to 
make  the  first  experiment  on  myself  by  having  a  tooth  extracted, 
which  was  done  without  any  painful  sensations.  I  then  performed 
the  same  operation  for  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  with  the  like  results ; 
this  was  in  November,  1844." 

His  discovery  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  concealed,  or  to  cover  by 
a  patent.  Ete  at  once  disclosed  it  to  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton ;  making  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the 
express  purpose.  Dr.  Warren  of  that  city  made  trial  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  but,  somehow,  his  first  attempts  failed,  and  he  desisted. 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  professed  themselves  incredulous ;  Mr. 
Wells  fell  sick ;  and  so  the  discovery  lay  dormant  for  awhile.  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton,  however,  though  incredulous,  were  not 
oblivious ;  they  seem  to  have  been  brooding  over  the  matter ;  and 
at  length  emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  borrowed  light  of  their 
ipore  single-minded  country^man.  What  degree  of  ci^edit  attaches 
to  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  leave  others  to  judge.  The  first  men- 
tion of  their  names  in  this  country  was   associated  with  very 
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qualified  praise,  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  trammel,  for  their 
own  pecuniary  interests,  a  discovery  which  plainly  interested  all 
mankind,  and  which  was  declared  to  have  emanated  from  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  profession,  the  members  of  which — in  this 
country,  at  least — are  not  in  the  habit  of  so  "  protecting"  their  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  which  affect  the  life  and  death  of  their 
fellow-men.  That  praise  will  be  still  more  quaUfied  now,  when 
it  is  understood  that  what  they  sought  to  patent,  was  not  their 
own,  but  had  been  filched  from  a  professional  brother ;  one  who 
had  been  generous  enough  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  who 
had  wished  to  pubUsh  it  to  the  wide  world. 

Has  regret  ever  arisen  within  the  breast  of  any  Briton,  that 
so  important  a  discovery  had  not  originated  in  his  own  land  ? 
Or  are-our  transatlantic  brethren  self-elated,  at  so  large  a  boon  in 
favour  of  humanitv  having  come  from  the  New  World  ?  Surely 
both  feelings,  if  they  exist,  will  receive  a  healthftil  chastening, 
by  the  reflection  how  untowardly  the  boon  has  been  ushered 
into  operation.  Really,  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  bad.  Must  you 
have  both  a  patent  and  a  piracy  ?     Froh  pudor  ! 

But,  after  all,  have  we,  in  this  country,  no  claim  to  ui'ge  ? 
In  Sir  Humphry  Davy  may  we  not  have  as  good  a  claimant  as 
Mr.  Horace  Wells?  Sir  Humphry,  we  know,  half  poisoned 
himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  his  personal  investiga- 
tions into  the  effects  of  various  gases  on  the  human  lungs ;  and 
it  were  unpleasant  to  think,  that  nothing  should  have  come  out 
irf  his  scientific  and  perilous  experiments,  while  so  much  may 
'^ve  seemed  to  flow  from  those  of  the  obscure  Transatlantic. 
Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind,  however.  Sir  Humphry 
geems  really  and  truly  to  have  made  the  discovery.  In  his  own  per- 
Kosa  he  found  that  nitrous  oxide  inhalation  removed  headach,  and 
greatly  assuaged  the  pain  of  what,  in  such  a  philosopher,  may  truly 
Ee  regarded  as  a  very  serious  and  important  operation — namely, 
ijbe  cutting  of  a  wisdom  tooth.  And  in  his  works,  edited  by  Dr. 
^ohn  Davy,  is  the  following  passage  : — "  As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its 
extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it 
ipay  probably  be  usea  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations 
in  which  no  great  effiision  of  blood  takes  place."  *  Here  is  the 
^germ  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Wells,  who  all  along  seems  to  have  preferred  nitrous  oxide 
to  ether,  may  have  derived  his  first  inkling  of  the  applicability 
rf  this  gas  to  surgery  from  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted. 
And,  consequently,  it  were  no  great  stretch  of  propriety  to  place 
the  name  of  Davy  on  at  least  quite  as  high  a  level  in  this 
matter  as  that  of  Wells.     Sir  Humphry  published  the  dis- 
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covery  in  1800;  Mr,  Wells  practised  it  in  1844,  And  Drs 
Jackson  and  Morton  acknowledged  themselves  to  liave  Ijeen 
'^  early  impressed  witli  the  remarks  of  Davy,  conceraiug  the  re- 
medial agency  of  gaseous  matters;^ 

But  nitrous  oxide  is  not  the  agent.  Etlier  is  plainly  prefer- 
able; less  troublesome  and  expensive  in  preparatiouj  less  liable 
to  dangerous  impurity j  and  more  easily  applied.  It  was  a  Dr. 
Marey  who  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Wells  tlie  use  of  ether,  in- 
stead of  nitrous  oxide ;  about  the  time  of  Mr»  Wells* /2r#f  experi- 
ments— ^^  during  the  same  month/*  Now,  what  snare  in  the 
discovery  has  I)r.  Marcy— Dr<  E,  E-  Marcy  of  New  York? 
Not  inuchj  we  suspect ;  except  just  to  make  the  matter  more 
complex  ;  for  he  himself  says,  **  Upon  reflection  and  more  full 
discussion  of  the  matter^  I  advised  Mr.  Wells  to  abandon  the 
nse  of  the  ether,  and  confine  himself  to  the  exliilarating  gas." 

Again,  we  leani  that  a  Dr.  Hickman,  an  Englishman,  pro- 
posed to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  X.,  that  patients  should  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain, 
during  surgical  operationSj  by  ^^  inhalations/'  What  these  "  in- 
halations" werej  we  are  not  fully  aware.  They  may  have  been 
etheriah  But  we  care  not  to  prosecute  this  subject.  To  Ame- 
rica let  the  credit  be  awarded  of  the  first  announeement  of  etheri- 
zation in  Sui*gery.  To  Dr.  Morton  are  we  certainly  indebted  1 
for  its  first  ptxictkal  application. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus emploj'ed ;  nor,  among  so  many,  shall  we  attempt  to 
decide  the  question  of  comparative  merit.  Most  are  efficient; 
some  are  strikingly  so  ;  and  the  simplest  is  the  best.  To  chlldi-en 
the  vapour  is  efficiently  enough  apjdied,  by  laying  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  a  cambric  handkerchief  dip[>ed  in  ether — a 
method  long  ago  recommended  by  Dr.  Pearson,  We  shall 
leather  attempt  to  describe  the  effects,  when  suitably  inhaled. 
The  first  mouthful  or  two  is  felt  to  be  harsh^  and  unpleasantly 
pungent;  but,  in  continuance  of  inlialatiouj  that  feeling  gradu- 
ally disappears^  and  the  sensation  becomes  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise — sometimes  intensely  so^  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  the  inhaler  olistinately  and  violently  refusing  to  forego 
his  delectation,  if  attempts  be  made  to  take  the  tube  from  him. 
Coughing  is  not  always  produced;  hut  more  frequently  than 
not ;  andj  in  some  cases,  it  proves  so  distressing  as  to  impose  on 
the  practitioner  a  gi'cat  difficulty  in  proceeding,  even  with  tlie 
best  assistance  on  the  part  of  tlie  patient.  In  genera Ij  however, 
by  letting  on  the  full  su]>ply  of  ether  gradiially,  the  couohing 
proves  slight-i  and  s|>ecH{ily  ceases.  Sometimes  a  profuse  discliarge 
of  saliva  takes  place  froJii  the  nmuth  ;  in  ahiijst  all  cases  the 
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secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs 
seems  to  be  very  considerably  increased ;  and,  from  this  latter 
cause,  a  cough  with  expectoration  may  come  on,  during  the 
latter  stage  of  prolonged  inhalation,  quite  independently  of  any 
direct  irritation  by  the  pungency  of  the  ether.  In  the  course  of 
some  time — varying  from  one  to  twenty  minutes,  but  usually 
within  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  inhalation  is  duly  con- 
ducted from  the  first — the  patient  shows  signs  of  a  departure 
from  his  ordinary  condition.  His  face  grows  pale  and  leaden, 
sometimes  with  a  livid  congestion  about  the  mouth  and  nose ; 
his  eyes  are  less  brisk  in  their  movements,  and  their  glance  is 
less  keen ;  the  eyelids  move  sluggishly  over  the  eyeballs,  and 
tend  to  droop ;  the  hands  and  feet  grow  cold,  and  so  do  the  legs 
and  arms  by  and  bye ;  bent  positions  of  the  limbs  gradually  re- 
lax themselves ;  the  patient  breathes  more  slowly  and  fully ;  his 
chest  is  seen  to  take  in  large  supplies  at  each  inspiration,  and  his 
cheeks  blow  like  a  bellows ;  if  previously  seated,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  now  falls  back ;  if  previously  recumbent,  a  change  may  be 
observed  indicative  of  still  further  relaxation.  The  pulse  has 
been  all  along  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  in  its  beats,  it  is 
now  very  ifrequent ;  and  soon  it  may  run  away  to  nothing, 
almost  ceasing  to  be  felt.  The  eyelids  are  now  motionless ;  on 
elevating  the  upper  one,  it  falls  slowly  down  again,  evidently 
under  no  control  of  muscle.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  began  to  di- 
late early ;  and  the  dilatation  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
inhalation.  The  eyeball  is  now  glassy,  fixed,  often  turned  up- 
wards, and  thoroughly  "  void  of  speculation."  Then  is  tlie 
evidence  of  full  etherization  complete ;  and  the  operation  may 
be  proceeded  with. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary  efiects  as  observed  :  but  there 
is  great  variety.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  but  slightly  dilated, 
if  at  all ;  and  sometimes  the  pulse,  too,  is  slow  to  alter.  Some- 
times the  patient  withdraws  the  tube  from  time  to  time,  to  tell 
his  feelings  with  great  volubility  and  energy.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  he  expresses  a  strong  dislike  to  it,  and  is  with  difficulty 
coaxed  to  resume  its  use.  Sometimes  he  mutters  through  the 
tube,  sometimes  incoherently,  sometimes  sanely  enough,  in  re- 
ference to  circumstances  which  he  observes.  Sometimes  he  laughs 
immoderately,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  and 
yet  without  recollection  of  any  ludicrous  idea  after  recovery. 
Sometimes  he  twists  his  limbs  about,  and  sometimes  he  rolls  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  with  a  wild  motion  of  his  eye,  and  with  a 
stupid  yet  strong  expression  of  inquiry  in  its  gaze.  Sometimes 
he  takes  to  low  moaning  or  whining  through  the  tube ;  more  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  much  agitated  by  previous  apprehension. 
oometimes  he  comes  to  breathe  more  heavily,  and  with  more 
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snortinf^  iiulne  than  is  quite  af];Tcealjle,  SoinGtimcs  a  tendency  to 
convulaiunja  manifests  itselfj  requiring  instant  disuse  of  tlie  iolia- 
lation* 

Supposing  the  trance  oompletej  tlie  phenomena  educed  by  the 
operation  vaiy.  In  general  the  pat  lent  remains  quiet  and  motionless, 
as  if  inanimate;  the  muscles  often  quivering  slighttyj  however, 
at  each  play  of  the  knife,  as  if  by  tlio  mere  physiological  stimu- 
lus whieh  their  contractility  receives  ;  and  knitting  of  the  brows, 
occasional  or  fixed ^  is  extremely  x'ommon  ;  giving  an  expression ^ 
by  frowning,  rather  of  annoyance  tlian  of  pain.  Sometimes 
there  is  slight  shrinking  of  the  part  from  the  knife,  the  patient 
seeming  to  make  some  little  effort  to  move  it  away.  Sometimes 
the  part  is  violently  contorted,  requiring  more  than  the  usual 
complement  of  assistants  to  i-estrain  it.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient gives  sundry  abrupt  loud  exclamations,  as  if  in  pain ;  some- 
times lie  moans  and  breathes  liard  ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he 
roars  lustily*  And  all  this  may  happen  without  any  sensation,  or 
at  least  without  any  subsequent  remembrance  of  pain. 

The  eftects,  as  indicated  by  the  patient's  own  recollection,  ar^ 
also  very  various.  In  general  they  are  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
A  pleasing  sense  of  sootlnng  succeeds  the  first  irksomenc?ss  of  the 
pungent  vapour — a  soothing  of  both  mind  and  body.  Ringing 
m  the  ears  takes  plaecj  with  some  confusion  of  sight  and  iutellec- 
tual  perception.  The  limbs  are  felt  cold  and  powerless ;  the 
hands  and  feet  first,  then  the  knees;  and  the  feeling  is  as  if  these 
parts  had  ceased  to  be  jjeeuliar  property,  and  dropped  away. 
This  sensation  may  gradually  creep  over  the  wliole  frame ;  the 
patient  becoming,  in  more  senses  than  one,  truly  etherialized ; 
reduced  to  the  comhtion  oi'  no  body  and  all  souL  The  objects 
around  are  either  lost  siglit  of  or  strangely  perverted ;  fancied  sha- 
dows flit  before  the  eyes,  and  then  a  dream  sets  in — sometimes 
calm  and  placid,  sometimes  active  and  bustling,  sometimes  very 
pleasurable,  sometimes  frightful  as  a  nightmare.  Emerging, 
the  figures  and  scenes  shift  rapidly,  and  grow  fiiintor  and  fainter ; 
present  objects  are  caught  by  the  eye  once  more, the  ringing  of  the 
ears  is  heard  again,  consciousness  and  self-control  return,  a  tendency 
to  excited  talking  is  very  manifest,  movement  is  unsteady,  and, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  very  uneqiuvocal  signs  of  intoxication 
are  declared.  In  plain  langnage,  as  in  plain  fact — ^there  is  no 
disguising  it — the  patient  is  drunk.  The  tipsiness,  however,  is 
of  a  light  and  airy  kind  ;  very  pure,  very  pleasant,  and  verj'  pass- 
ing, and,  when  gone,  leaving  Tery  little  trace  behind.  If  the 
ether  be  good,  ^^  there  is  no  headach  in  a  gallon  of  it," 

Sometimes  the  dream  is  exquisitely  charming,  and  the  patient 
seems  passed  into  another  and  a  better  world  Sometimes  the 
opposite  state  obtains,  the  patient  betraying  manifest  uneasiness 
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while  in  the  trance,  by  restless,  staring,  anguished  eyeballs,  by 
groaning,  and  by  wrestling  movements  of  the  body.     And  thesd 
are  not  loath  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  the 
former  part  with  them  grudgingly.     One  poor  girl,  we  well  re- 
member, had  struggled  hard  during  an  amputation,  yet  felt  no 
pain  ;  and,  on  coming  to  herself,  thankfulness  was  expressed  in 
eveiy  feature,  as  well  as  by  her  blithe  tongue,  for  she  "  thocht 
the  J)q\\  had  a  grip  o'  her  a'  the  time."    Sometimes  the  dreamer 
is  falling  from  a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down  into  some 
unfathomable  abyss.     Very  often  the  dream  is  connected  with 
the  operation — may  be  said  to  be   the  operation   embellished 
and  disguised,  done  into  poetry,  and  all  without  pain.     Some- 
times, again,  the  dream  is  the  most  opposite  thing  possible  to  the 
operation  ;  the  otherwise  most  painful  things  may  be  doing,  and 
all  the  while  the  patient,  without  swerving  a  hair's  breadth,  may  be 
grinning  and  nodding,  and  winking,  and  chuckling,  and  making 
various  nautical-looking  observations,  with  his  fingers  on  his  nose^ 
industriously  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  bystanders  some  no- 
tion of  the  exquisite  treat  of  which  he  himself  is  then  in  the  ftdl 
enjoyment.    Sometimes  an  obscure  perception  of  Something  being    . 
done  to  the  part,  suggests,  as  if  by  association,  the  idea  of  acci- 
dents and  injuries  there  of  another  kind.     Sometimes  the  dream 
is  w^arlike ;  personal  to  the  dreamer ;  or  of  bygone  days,  implicat- 
ing Napoleon,  or  Soult,  or  Wellington ;  and  the  crack  of  tooth- 
pmling  has  sometimes  passed  off  as  the  din  of  ordnance.     Some- 
times it  is  a  contention  with  unearthly  things,  a  tugging  or 
battling  with  gnomes  and  spirits  of  an  evil  mien,  victory  swaying 
now  one  way  and  now  the  other.     Sometimes,  in  youth,  the 
dream  has  been  "  all  fun  ;"  and  the  dreamer  has  been  anxious  to 
be  back  into  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime  again,  even  at  the 
cost  of  another  tooth-drawing.     The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and 
then  in  a  strange  land,  may  dream  pleasantly  of  home ;  "  she 
had  been  home,  it  was  beautiful,  and  she  had  bfeen  gone  a 
month."     So  said  one  poor  woman  in  the  midst  of  what,  without 
the  ether,  would  have  been  agony.     Sometimes  the  dream  is  of 
drowning ;  a  gushing  in  the  ears,  a  choking,  and  a  sense  of  being 
lost,  without  pain  or  struggle  or  effort  to  save  one'self ;  a  rapid, 
smooth,  and  pleasing  descent  beneath  the  waters  of  deep  oblivion. 
Sometimes  the  complex  circumstantial  details  of  years,  as  in  other 
dreams,  are  condensed  into  one  lucid  glance ;  the  events  of  early 
youth  have  seemed  compressed  into  a  circle.     Sometimes  the 
dream  passes  steadily  on  to  completion,  sometimes  it  is  abruptly 
closed  by  some  critical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  operator — 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,   with  a  sudden  wrench,  for  example. 
Some  go  "  with  their  uncle  to  Gravesend;"  some  "  have  been  they 
donH  know  where ;  all  they  know  is,  they  felt  nothing." 
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Sometimes,  too,  tlie  diieamiiig  has  connexion  with  previous 
habits  and  tendencies,  A  soldier  dreams  of  mins  and  bayonets, 
and  strifej  and  clamour ;  a  sailor,  of  sliipsj  and  storms,  and  grog ; 
an  Irishman  of  whisky  and  shilelaghs,  and  a  ^''  skrinimage  f 
a  bojj  of  marhleSj  tops,  and  **  lots  of  fun  f  *  a  mother,  of  home 
and  children ;  a  girl,  of  gala  days  and  finery — *^  bonny,  very 
bonny,"  one  kept  ever  saying,  with  her  eyes  fixed  and  straining, 
evidently  on  a  ])rint  or  bonnet*  A  tippler  fancies  he  is  in  the 
grog-shop,  and  there  he  may  enjoy  himself  rarely — or  he  may 
dream  "Ins  wife  came  to  fetch  him  "  Quarrelsome  men  gi-ow^ 
pngihstic,  and  coats  maybe  doffed  with  appropriate  accompani- 
ment of  w^ord  and  action,  Yonng  men,  having  some  one  in 
their  list  of  female  actjuaintance  dearer  tlian  the  rest,  grow  active 
lovers,  and  in  lone  walks,  earnest  conversations^  or  soil  whisper- 
ings, seem  to  make  rare  i>rDgress  in  their  suit.  The  swearing 
and  dissolute  may  indulge  in  oaths  and  profane  jests.  The  man 
of  fervent  piety,  w  ho  is  iiahitually  looking  heavenward^  may  not 
only  suppose  liiaiself  translated  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  but  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  We  have  seen  a  patient 
thus  employed  immediately  after  a  painful  operation  ;  four  verses 
of  a  psalm  w^erc  sung  by  him  very  loudly,  vsith  bis  eyes  fixed, 
his  hotly  in  a  tremor,  and  intense  fervour  shown  in  every 
movement;  he  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  could  scarcely  be 

Erevailed  on  to  leave  the  operation-room,  seeing  that  he  found 
imself  so  w^onderfully  happy  there ;  he  said  lie  had  been  in 
Heaven,  and  bad  seen  his  Saviour  ;  on  reaching  his  bed, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  w^as  rapt  in  prayer.  Not  always,  how- 
ever, is  the  dream  consistent  with  the  character.  For  w^e  have 
heard,  among  other  instances,  of  one  young  simpering  and  inno- 
cent damsel,  who,  addressing  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  den- 
tist, knitting  her  brows  into  something  more  than  a  frown, 
clenching  her  fists,  and  scowling  defiance,  vowed  in  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor,  tliat  if  he  ventured  near  her  with  his  profane  touch, 
^^  big  blackguard,  as  he  was,  she  should  certainly  knock  him 
down," — doing  him^  no  doubt,  some  gilevous  bodily  harm.  And 
staid,  demure,  elderly  gentlemen — lawyers  too — Iiave,  in  most 
abandoned  gaiety,  insisted  on  the  operator  forthwith  joining  them 
in  a  joyous  "  Polka." 

\Mien  the  illusion  is  very  pleasantj  the  dreamer  almost  always 
evinces  a  strong  aversion  to  being  interrupted  ;  all  questioning 
ho  deems  impertinentj  and  he  answers  sna])pish!v  and  in  mono- 
syllables, if  at  alL  It  is  no  uncommon  tiling  for  him  to  say  that 
"an  answer  will  be  given  to-utormw ;''  plainly  implying  that  he 
is  busy,  well  employed,  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  On  coming 
outof  the  trance,  whether  this  Jiave  been  pleasurable  or  not,  hys- 
terical cr)  ing  is  very  common  in  the  yuuiig,  and  especijdly  in  the 
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female.  Grown  men,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  this  frailty. 
On  recovering  from  their  unconsciousness,  and  for  the  first  time 
beholding  a  raw  stump,  w^here  a  leg  or  thigh  had  been,  even 
they  are  very  apt  to  lapse  into  most  unsentimental  blubbering. 

The  effects,  as  already  said,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  excess  in  strong  drink.  Sometimes  the  patient  seems  to  be 
made  aware  of  this,  by  the  sensations  which  are  induced  in  the 
early  period  of  inhalation.  "  You'll  have  me  drunk !"  cried  one  ; 
"  Oh,  you  blackguard  !  I  know  what  you  are ;"  evidently  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  fallen  into  loose  society,  and  that  his  companions 
had  a  design  on  him.  But  it  is  in  the  state  of  emergence  that 
the  intoxication  shows  most.  The  eye,  mouth,  general  expres- 
sion of  features,  the  walk,  articulation,  and  pantomime,  are  all 
those  of  the  tippler.  He  sways  as  he  tries  to  stand,  and  reels  as 
he  walks ;  is  garrulous  and  sprightly,  often  effectively  humour- 
ous ;  and  his  leer  and  gesture  are  meant  to  be  diverting.  Often 
he  insists  on  shaking  hands  with  all  and  sundry ;  often,  as  already 
stated,  he  grows  lachrymose,  like  one  who,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
might  be  termed  "  greetin'  fou."  The  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and 
lightness  of  head,  sometimes  have  an  inconvenient  length  of 
duration.  One  lady  we  have  heard  of,  who,  leaving  the  dentist 
too  soon,  had  to  grope  her  way  along  the  railing  of  the  street,  in 
noonday,  and  ran  no  slight  risk  of  losing  all  reputation  for  so- 
briety. Sickness,  too,  is  not  uncommon ;  very  like  that  of  a 
debauch.  And  next  day,  though  it  brings  not  its  headach, 
brings  some  uncomfortable  feeUng  in  the  interior ;  with  a  strong 
desire,  usually,  for  more  of  the  aeluding  vapour.  This  desire 
for  more,  indeed,  occurs  at  two  periods ;  immediately  after  the 
affair  is  over,  just  as  a  man  not  fully  drunk,  but  only  excited,  is 
eager  to  have  "  one  glass  more;"  and,  again,  next  day,  just  as  a 
man  drunk  over  night  seeks  for  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  hin," 
In  Dr.  Pearson's  time  it  was  the  same,  though  with  him  the 
ether  was  not  pushed  to  unconsciousness ;  for,  in  the  passage 
formerly  quoted,  we  find  him  complaining  that  he  found  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  his  patients  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  ether,  from  recurring  to  it  far  too  frequently.  Patients  them- 
selves, too,  liken  it  to  drink ;  they  call  for  "  more  grog,"  and 
declare  it  to  be  "  glorious,"  "  good  stuff,  better  than  pop." 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  not  a  few  well  authenticated  examples  on  record,  of  the  most 
severe  operations  having  been  performed,  during  ordinary  ex- 
treme intoxication,  without  any  sign  of  pain  being  evinced  by 
the  patient  during  the  operation,  and  without  any  recollection 
after  return  to  sobriety  of  pain  having  been  endured.  Dr.  Boott 
says — 
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'*  Dr,  Sharpey  has  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  part 
of  whose  face  was  eaten  by  a  pig  whilo  he  was  lying  dead  drnnk  on 
the  ground,  and  a  wax  model  of  the  mutilated  face  in,  or  at  least  was, 
preserved  in  1833  in  the  IMusenm  of  the  Park  Street  School,  Dublin, 

''  Professor  Quain  also  has  mentioned  an  instance,  where  a  man,  in 
a  state  of  iutoxieatioii,  fell  from  a  coach,  and  had  a  sluittercd  leg  am- 
putated J  on  coming  to  himseh",  he  aflirmed  that  he  knew  notLing 
either  of  the  accident  or  the  openition,*^ 

And  Mr.  Lawrence  says — 

"  Many  years  ago,  a  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  into  St*  Bar- 
tholomew's, dnmk,  with  a  compound  fracture  and  other  serious  injury 
of  the  leg,  requiring  amputation.  Having  reflected  on  the  circum- 
stances, 1  could  see  no  reason  why  the  state  of  intoxication  should 
prevent  the  performance  of  an  operation  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
accordingly  removed  the  limb  at  once  above  tlie  knee  in  the  ward. 
The  gentlemen  present  and  myself  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
patient  was  unconscious  of  the  proceeding,  though  being  siihsequcntly 
jeered  on  the  subject  by  some  of  her  fellow  patients,  she  contended 
that  she  knew  what  was  done  at  the  time,  but  did  not  feel  pain/* 

From  w  hat  lias  been  stated^  it  surely  will  not  be  objected  that 
the  use  of  ether  Is  objectionablej  on  the  score  of  a  breach  of 
morals.  In  oiedical  practice,  wine,  whisky,  and  brandy  are  every 
day  givenj  (even  for  long  continnaiice)  in  such  doses  as  must 
prove  more  or  less  intoxicating ;  in  low  fevers,  for  example^  or  in 
threatened  sinking  after  severe  shocks  by  injmy.  And  hero  the 
end — the  saving  of  life — is  held  to  justify  the  memis.  Were 
such  means  employed  as  a  mere  experiment,  or  not  hopeful  of 
successful  issue,  their  use  would  assume  more  than  a  doubtful 
character.  In  the  time  of  the  cholera,  when  it  raged  in  its  first 
onset  among  us,  a  late  physician  in  Edinburgh,  attached  to  one 
of  the  hospitals,  experimented  largely  in  tlie  injection  of  saline 
matters  into  the  veins ;  and  with  no  indifferent  success.  One 
old  man  resisted  the  ordinary  injection  ;  and  in  a  reckless  moment 
it  was  resolved  to  inject  whisky  into  the  veins  instead.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  The  man — ^before  cokl,  antl  clammy,  and 
blue,  without  voice,  or  pulse,  or  power  of  motion^^ — rose  up  in 
bed,  a  living  corjise  ;  fancied  he  was  in  a  change-house ;  called 
loudly  for  more  drink ;  trolled  meny  songs  ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  ghastly  gaiety,  fell  back,  and  sank  again,  and  died. 
This  was  faulty  ;  and^  if  repeated,  would  have  been  flagitious ; 
but  the  use  of  ether  surely  comes  within  quite  another  category 
— and  that  so  obviously  as  to  require  no  illustration. 

The  duration  of  the  ether*s  influence  is  an  important  matter- 
It  is  brief;  and  yet  it  is  odd,  that  the  ether  itself  seems  to  remain 
long  in  the  system  j  being  plainly,  and  even  offensively,  felt  in 
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tile  breath,  not  merely  for  hours,  but  even  positively  for  days, 
after  protracted  inhalation.*  The  full  effect  seldom  lasts  above 
a  few  minutes ;  time  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  opera- 
tions ;  such  as  that  of  tooth-drawing.  When  more  protracted 
procedure  is  contemplated — as  in  amputation,  stone,  nipture, 
removal  of  tumours,  &c. — the  inhalation  is  proceeded  with  during 
the  operation,  at  what  in  steaming  is  termed  ''  half  speed."  The 
ordinary  signs  having  evinced  attainment  of  the  full  effect,  the 
operation  is  begun ;  and  then  the  inhalation  may  be  for  a  few 
moments  discontinued,  to  be  afterwards  renewed ;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  mouth-piece  is  kept  continuously  applied,  with  the 
valve  in  the  tube,  for  entrance  of  atmospheric  air,  either  partially 
or  wholly  open,  so  as  to  dilute  the  vapour.  And  if  at  any  time 
the  patient  show  signs,  of  prematurely  returning  consciousness, 
the  valve  is  shut,  and  the  full  power  of  ether  restored ;  the  patient 
being  made  to  breathe  much  or  little  of  the  vapour,  according  to 
the  effects  observed. 

At  first,  it  may  seem  that  this  brief  duration  of  the  ether's  in- 
fluence is  a  disadvantage.  The  operator  soon  learns,  however, 
that  it  is  the  contrary.  Prolonged  duration  is  readily  within  his 
power,  by  continued  inhalation  ;  and  much  of  comfort  and  safety 
resides  in  the  fact  of  the  effect  being  transient.  The  manage- 
ability of  the  ether  is  not  its  least  virtue.  Were  the  period  of 
duration  ordinarily  less  brief,  the  inhaler  would  be  a  danger- 
ous instrument,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  and  prudent. 
But,  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  duly  qualified  it  seems  perfectly 
safe.  Repeatedly  have  we  observed  unpleasant  effects  beginning 
to  show  themselves,  during  an  operation  ;  and,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  discontinue  the  inhalation. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  fly  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
antidotes  or  restoratives,  or  to  annoy  the  patient  and  interrupt 
the  operator  by  the  administration  of  them.  It  was  enough 
to  cease  to  administer  the  ether.  Kepeatedly  have  we  seen  an 
operation  begun,  without  any  sign  of  pain ;  by  and  bye  some 
wincing  and  moaning  came;  the  ether  was  let  on ; — a  luUfollowed, 
the  limb  becoming  passive  and  deadlike  as  at  first — in  more 
senses  than  one,  the  patient  "  breathed  again  ;"  once  more  sensa- 
tion revived,  and  again  it  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  so,  several  times 
in  succession,  until  all  was  safely  and  painlessly  completed. 
Repeatedly  have  we  seen  the  tedious  process  of  stitching  a  wound 
illustrate  this  manageability  of  the  ether's  influence ;  one  stitch 
accompanied  with  some  sign  of  pain,  the  next  as  if  placed  in  a 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  pervades  the  whole  system  is  also  well 
showDy  by  amputated  parts  retaining  a  strong  flavour  of  ether^  even  for  many  days 
after  removal;  although  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  had  been 
spent  in  inhiUiltion  previous  to  the  making  of  the  incisions. 
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dead  ptivt ;  and  so  oo  in  varying  succession,  just  accordiug  to  the 
cessation  or  continnance  of  the  ether's  administration, 

SometimeSj  however,  the  elFect  h  not  transient;  a  heavy  stnpor 
remaining,  with  small  pnlsej  perhaps,  and  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Cohl  water,  dashed  on  the  face,  or  a  cur- 
rent ofcohlair  apphed  to  it,  are  good  restoratives*  Indeed^  their 
power  of  bringini^  the  patient  out  of  the  trance  is  often  exhibited 
unintentionally,  and  inconveniently,  dui'ing  the  operation.  If  a 
wound  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  for  example,  the  patient  who 
had  borne  cutting  without  a  wince,  w  ill  often  complain  of  the 
cold  lustily.  One  victim  of  a  severe  operation,  when  asked  if 
she  felt  any  pain^  said  she  ^^  felt  tlmt  window'' — whichj  happening 
had  to  be  shut.  The  internal  restoratives  are  wine, 
pints,  or  ammonia ;  the  last,  probably,  to  be  preferred.    Shoukl 


to  be  open, 

ammonia  ;  tlie  last,  probably,  to  be  prei 
respiration  and  circulation  still  flag,  heat  to  the  surface,  friction 


of  the  chest,  and  ammoniated  stimulation  of  the  nostrils,  will 
naturally  he  resorted  to.  If  oppoitunity  serve,  oxygen  gas  may 
be  inhaled,  to  arterialize  the  blood ;  it  being  supposed  that  ethe- 
rization, when  extreme,  tends  to  evil,  by  sending  venous  blood 
tlirough  the  general  circulation. 

When  the  patient  does  awake  fully  to  consciousness,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  awakes  to  much  misery,  because  to  much  pain. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Not  unlrcmiently,  Qveiy  sense  is  fully  restored 
except  the  sense  of  pain.  The  patient  sits  up,  talks  rationally 
and  calmly,  is  aware  of  every  circumstance,  knows  of  his  wound, 
by  seeing  and  hearing  of  it,  and  yet  feels  no  pain ;  the  smarting 
of  a  raw  wound  is  often  averted  for  some  hom^s  in  this  way  ;  and 
when  it  does  supervene  at  length,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases  it  comes  in  a  mitigated  form.  Often  the 
patient  sobs  and  cries,  immediately  or  soon  after  return  to 
consciousness^a  state  resembling  hysteiia,  or  else  very  like 
the  maudhn  grief  of  a  drank  man  ;  but  such  tears  are  no  sign 
of  sufl:ering ;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  not  unfrequently  the  oit- 
spring  of  dreamy  joy  and  gratitude. 

For  the  successful  administration  of  ether,  certain  things  are 
very  essential.  The  instrument  must  be  suitable,  and  in  good 
working  order  ;  and,  especially,  there  must  be  sufficient  width  of 
bore  to  admit  of  a  free  draught  for  the  trachea.  The  ether  must 
be  strong  and  pure  ;  washed  with  water,  to  remove  any  acid  that 
might  remain,  and  which  would  cause  irritation  to  the  lungs  and 
fiuices;  afterwards  decanted  from  the  water,  and  distilled  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  mixture  of  chloric  etber  with  the  sul- 
phuric has  been  tried,  hut  with  unsatistactoty^  results  ;  the  mix- 
ture proved  more  grateful  to  the  patient  at  the  time  of  inhalation, 
but  the  stupi lying  result  was  longer  oF  being  produced,  and  the 
after  etleets  were  Jiot  only  protracted,  but  disagreeable.     There 
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was  a  loss  of  power ;  and,  as  with  many  compound  things,  what 
was  pleasant  to  the  taste,  at  first,  became  bitter  afterwards.  The 
patient  should  be  comfortably  and  conveniently  arranged :  he 
should  be  as  warmly  clothed  as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  little  if  at  all  below  60°. 
The  warmth  is  obviously  favourable  to  the  production  of  etherial 
vapour,  and  it  is  also  favourable  to  the  due  effect  on  the  recipient. 
In  a  room  of  low  temperature,  a  cold  shivering  is  apt  to  come  on 
shortly  after  inhalation  has  been  begun,  disturbing  and  impeding 
the  process.  The  patient  should  be  spoken  to  kindly,  and  reas- 
sured, in  the  first  instance ;  the  mode  of  inhalation  should  be  il- 
lustrated and  made  plain  to  him  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  make 
him  breathe  through  the  tube,  experimentally,  before  the  ether 
is  poured  into  the  apparatus.  A  position  is  arranged  suitable 
to  the  operation,  and  also  as  suitable  as  possible  to  the  inhalation. 
Recumbency,  with  the  head  slightly  elevated,  is  usually  to  be 
preferred.  All  arrangements  as  to  securing  limbs,  denuding  the 
part  to  be  operated  on,  sorting  pillows,  stationing  attendants,  &c., 
should  be  completed  before  inhalation  is  begun ;  for,  quietude  is 
very  essential  to  success.  The  patient  should  not  be  spoken  to, 
or  touched,  or  in  any  way  have  his  attention  taken  from  his  self- 
intoxicating  occupation.  A  question,  the  fall  of  a  jug  or  basin,  a 
tap  at  the  door,  a  sneeze,  or  other  accidental  noise,  may  interrupt 
the  process  very  seriously ;  rousing  the  patient  fi-om  the  advancing 
stupor,  perhaps  rendering  him  restless  and  unmanageable.  The 
respiration  should  be  steady,  slow,  and  full ;  the  patient  filling 
his  chest  completely,  and  emptying  it  completely,  at  each  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  To  prevent  coughing,  or  other  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  pungency  of  the  vapour,  a  considerable  dilu- 
tion by  atmospheric  air  is  expedient  at  first ;  the  amount  of  dilu- 
tion being  gradually  diminished,  as  the  patient  is  found  to  bear 
it.  And  to  effect  this  very  important  part  of  the  procedure,  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which,  when  open,  admits  a  full 
stream  of  atmospheric  air,  and  which  can  be  opened  or  shut — 
gradually  or  suddenly — at  pleasure.  The  merit  of  inventing  this 
important  part  of  the  apparatus  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Squire, 
chemist,  London,  who  constructed  the  instruments  first  used  suc- 
cessfiiUy  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  operator,  or  some  duly  qualified 
assistant,  watches  the  pulse,  breathing,  countenance,  and  eye ; 
careAil  to  note  the  time  when  the  operation  may  be  begun,  and 
equally  careful  to  observe  any  untoward  sign  which  might  render 
temporary  abstraction  of  the  ether  necessary. 

In  general,  no  unpleasant  sign  showing  itself,  the  inhalation 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  complete  stupefaction ;  and  this,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  sought  to  be  maintained  by  a  continued,  though 
minor  use  of  the  ether.    An  odd  fact,  however,  comes  now  to  be 
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stated ;  namely,  tliat  stupefaction  is  Lj  no  oicaus  essential.  Kx* 
perience  lias  i'lillj  shown  that  the  brain  may  be  acted  on  so  as  to 
annihilate  for  the  time  what  may  he  tenned  the  facidty  of  feehng 
pain ;  tlie  organ  of  general  sense  may  he  lulled  into  profouncl 
sleep,  while  the  organ  of  special  sense,  and  the  or^an  of  intellec- 
tual fuuetiou  remain  wide  awake,  active,  and  busily  employed. 
The  patient  may  feel  no  pain  nndcr  very  cruel  cuttiug,  and  yet 
he  may  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  evei*,  to  all  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  may  also  be  perfectly  conscious  of  everything  with- 
in  reach  of  his  observation— able  to  reason  on  such  events  most 
lucidly,  and  able  to  retain  both  the  events  and  the  reasonuig  in 
his  memory  afterwards.  We  have  seen  a  patient  following  the 
operator  with  her  eyes  uiost  intelligently  and  watchfully,  as  he 
shifted  his  place  near  her,  lifted  liis  knife,  and  proceeded  to  use 
it;  wincing  not  at  all  during  its  use  ;  answering  questions  by  ges- 
ture, very  readily  and  plainly  ;  and  after  the  operation  was  over, 
narrating  every  event  as  it  occurred — declaring  that  she  knew 
and  saw  all ;  stating  that  she  knew  and  feli  that  she  was  being 
cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no  pain  whatever.  Patients  have  said 
fpiietly,  ^'  you  are  sawijig  now,"  during  the  use  of  the  saw  in 
amputation  ;  and  afterwards  they  have  declaimed  most  solemnlyi 
that  though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operation,  yet  they 
felt  no  pain.  We  ha^-e  seen  a  patiejit  enduring  amputation  of  a 
hmb  without  any  sign  of  sulFering,  opening  her  eyes  during  the 
performance,  at  its  most  painful  part,  descrying  a  country  prac- 
titioner at  some  distance — nndcr  whose  care  she  had  formerly 
been,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  considerable  time — 
addressing  him  by  name,  and  requesting  that  he  might  not  leave 
town  without  seeing  her.  And  one  of  the  first  successful  opera- 
tions ill  the  Koyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  well  illustrates  the 
same  point ; — the  patient  managing  idl  the  details  of  the  inhala- 
tion himself,  loudly  insisting  that  the  experiment  %Yas  quite  a 
failure,  and  would  never  do,  that  the  matter  nmst  be  deferred  to 
another  opportunity — and  all  the  while  the  painful  operation 
being  busily  proceeded  witli,  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  tidkative  sceptic.  More  examples  to  the  same  eftect  might  be 
adduced,  if  necessary  :  the  fact  is  undoubted.  And  physiologists, 
accordingly,  are  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  exact  statement 
of  the  effects  produced  by  ctherial  inhalation  on  the  nervous 
system.  Of  the  brain  proper,  the  spinal  system,  and  the  gang- 
lionic system — ^as  t!ie  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
termed — which  is  the  part  aflected  ?  Strychnine  is  supposed  to 
influence  the  spinal  system  mainly;  digitalis,  the  ganglionic; — 
which  does  the  ether  affect  f  It  is  probable  that  the  brain  proper 
is  the  part  mainly  influenced  ;  and  sometimes  only  a  portion 
of  it  I  for;  as  has  dready  been  stated,  the  intellect  may  be  active^ 
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and  the  special  senses,  too,  may  retain  all  their  acutene§s,  while 
the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious  of  procedure  which  other- 
wise could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  the  severest  torture. 
General  sense  may  be  asleep,  while  intellectual  and  special  sense 
may  be  wide  awake. 

The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  would  seem  to  be  decidedly 
stimulant ;  afterwards  it  becomes  powerfully  sedative.  Just  as 
other  things  may  |)e  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  or  lightly  applied ; 
— sedative  in  large  doses,  or  long  continued.  Opium  is  a  fami- 
liar example  of  this;  causing  excitement  in  small  doses,  and 
proving  the  most  powerful  of  all  narcotics  when  largely  admi- 
nistered. 

The  effect  of  ether  is  usually  very  different  when  taken  as  a 
mere  experiment,  and  as  an  amusement,  from  what  is  experienced 
in  the  business-use  of  it  as  a  prelude  and  accompaniment  to  sur- 
gical operation.  In  the  former  case,  excitement  is  very  apt  to 
ensue,  with  restlessness  and  talking;,  in  the  lattex',  the  sedative 
effect  is  more  speedily  and  smoothly  attained.  In  fact,  there  is 
what  is  termed  a  tolerance  of  ether,  when  ether  is  really  required ; 
just  as  in  particular  diseases,  whose  cure  demands  certain  re- 
medies, there  is  engendered  a  tolerance  of  these  remedies  in  the 
system.  A  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  for  example,  in  the  healthy, 
produces  great  sickness  and  vomiting;  and  during  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  the  same  dose,  or  one  much  larger,  may  be  taken  every 
second  hour  without  producing  either.  In  health,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  may  produce  fainting ;  in  serious 
inflammation,  an  approach  to  faintness  will  seldom  be  perceived 
until  many  ounces  have  be^n  abstracted.  Thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  Indian  hemp  produces,  in  health,  a  full  narcotic  effect, 
often  very  unpleasant ;  in  tetanus,  the  same  dose  has  been  given 
every  half-hour  to  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  In  health,  a 
grain  of  opium  will  produce  heavy  sleep  ;  in  delirium-tremens, 
that  dose  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  until  ten  times  the  amount 
is  given,  and  still  the  patient  may  be  wakeful  as  at  first.  A  tole- 
rance of  bleeding  is  engendered  by  inflammation ;  of  tartar  eme- 
tic, by  inflammation  of  a  certain  organ ;  of  Indian  hemp,  by 
tetanus ;  of  opium,  by  nervous  excitement  from  drink.  It  would 
seem  that  a  like  tolerance  of  ether  is  engendered  by  the  occur- 
rence of  surgical  pain ;  or  perhaps  ratlier  by  the  conviction  of  its 
certain  approach,  and  the  preparation  of  body  and  mind  suitable 
for  its  advent. 

It  is  the  sedative  effect  we  want  in  operating ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  reach  it  as  speedily  and  easily  as  possible.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  ether  used,  the 
better  for  the  patient.  And  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
more  Aill^  and  steadily  the  inspirations  are  made;  and  the  quieter 
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the  patient  is  kept^  the  more  speedily  the  anodyne  effect  is  at 
tained ;  01%  in  other  words,  the  less  ether  is  necessary.  Wliea 
the  breathing  is  abrupt,  irregularj  and  interrupted,  and  the  pa- 
tient  restless  and  talkative,  a  great  quantity  of  ether  may  be 
consumed,  ere  any  si<^n  of  a  favourable  condition  for  operating 
appear ;  besides,  unpleasant  effects  are  apt  to  sliow  themselves, 
and  the  after  consequences  are  protracted  and  disagreeable.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  dealing  with  other  remedial  agents. 
In  bleeding  from  the  arm,  for  example,  desiring  to  obt^iin  a  seda- 
tive result  on  the  general  circulation,  we  do  not  make  a  small 
opening  in  therein,  and  slowly  drain  away  the  blood  in  a  slender 
stream ;  a  large  number  of  ounces  would  always  be  required  ere 
the  desired  result  were  obtained  in  this  way.  But  a  large  orifice 
is  made  in  the  vein  ;  the  blood  is  taken  pie  no  rivo ;  and  the  rapid 
abstraction  J  in  this  way,  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  blood 
proves  successful;  the  patient  being  soon  brought  to  the  verge 
of  fainting.  In  like  manuer,  it  is  by  the  mpid^j  full,  and  quiet 
consumption  of  ether,  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  We 
seek  to  purchase  the  desired  result  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible; 
in  the  one  case  giving  as  little  ether,  in  the  other  taking  as  little 
blood,  as  we  can. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  speak  somevvdiat  more  ftilly  of  the 
e\il  conserjuences  which  ether,  taken  by  the  lungs,  may  produce, 

1.  It  may  produce  coughing,  expectoration,  or  other  sign  of  irri- 
tation of  the  air  passages.  And  this  irritation  may  sometimes 
prove  so  embarrassingj  as  to  frustrate  the  attempt  at  letheonizing* 

2,  It  may  produce  excitement;  just  as  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
does;  the  patient  becoming  talkative  and  restless,  or  violent, 
and  intolerant  of  restraint.  3.  In  females,  or  in  males  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  it  may  induce  hysteria.  4,  It  may  cause 
sickness  and  vomiting ;  and  the  younger  the  patient,  tlie  more 
liable  is  this  to  occiu" — -more  especially  if  the  inhalation  have 
been  protracted  and  imperfect,  II ore  than  once  we  have  seen 
the  tube  untowardly  saturated  with  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach.  5.  Convulsions  may  occur ;  slight  or  violent ;  tran- 
sient or  protracted.  Of  com'se,  the  first  appearance  of  them,  is 
the  signal  for  discontinuance  of  the  ether — to  be  resumed,  if  the 
operation  be  not  completeiJ,  so  soon  as  the  system  has  again  be- 
come quiet.  G.  Fainting  may  take  place,  the  pulse  becoming  veiy 
rapid,  and  at  last  imperceptible  \  and  the  faint  may  prove  of  such 
intensity  and  diu^ation  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  But  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  diseased  heart.  7.  Signs 
of  congestion  in  the  brain  may  manifest  themselves  ;  the  patient 
threatening  to  pass  into  what  is  technically  termed  the  condition 
of  coma  ;  as  indicatetl  by  complete  insensibility,  dilated  pupils, 
relaxed  muscles,  snoring  and  laboured  breathing.    8.  Lastly,  ihe 
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Experiment  may  fail ;  the  patient  becoming  excited  and  confused, 
but  not  dead  to  pain.  This  result,  however,  we  feel  convinced, 
will  seldom  if  ever  occur,  when  good  ether  is  weU  administered  by 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 

Such  are  the  immediate  results  of  an  untoward  kind ;  and  the 
most  of  them,  we  believe,  may  be  averted  by  a  graduated,  rapid, 
and  quiet  exhibition  of  good  ether ;  should  they  threaten,  inha- 
lation is  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  warily  resumed.  Others 
may  possibly  show  themselves  at  a  more  remote  period.  There 
may  be  a  condition  of  system  induced,  resembUng  what  is  termed 
irritative  fever ;  and  by  this  recovery  may  be  delayed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  irritation  of  the  air  passages  may  leave  some  per- 
manent traces  behind ;  threatening  to  pass  on  into  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

A  direct  proof,  however,  of  such  casualties  is,  happily,  still 
wanting.  In  one  fatal  case  of  amputation  below  the  knee,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  ether  had  been  successfully 
used,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  were  both  discovered ;  but  the 
woman  died  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  with  acute  abscess  in 
the  wrist  and  knee  joints ;  and,  besides,  she  had  been  for  years  in 
bad  health,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  had  a  chrome  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  In  another  patient,  a  boy,  who  had  his  thigh 
amputated,  recovery  was  delayed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sli^t 
attack  of  pneumonia ;  but  then  it  did  not  show  itself  till  a  fort- 
night after  the  operation ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  ether  could 
certainly  not  be  justly  blamed. 

Some  seem  to  entertain  a  fear  that  a  state  of  system  unto- 
wardly  favourable  to  inflammation  of  the  veins,  to  erysipelas,  and 
to  temous  successive  suppurations  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  engendered  by  the  ether.  And  some  cases  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary  may  have  lent  some  colouring  to  the  fancy,  and, 
we  honestly  believe,  nothing  more  than  colouring — certainly  no 
proof.  It  so  happened  that,  in  several  cases  of  operation,  in 
which  ether  had  been  used,  these  affections  did  occur,  and 
proved  both  troublesome  and  dangerous.  But  it  also  hanpened 
that  these  same  diseases,  with  similar  dangerous  and  troublesome 
results,  were  occurring  in  other  patients,  in  the  same  wards,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  whom  no  ether  whatever  had  been  in  any 
way  administered.  In  fact,  the  season,  at  that  time,  was  very 
unhealthy ;  and  these  affections  prevailed  then  in  the  hospital,  in 
an  epidemic  form,  attacking  patients  who  had  ether  and  who 
had  not,  indiscriminately.  A  "  fatal  case"  has  been  rejjorted  in 
England ;  a  coroner's  inquest  has  sat  on  it,  and  the  decision  has 
been,  "  death  by  ether."  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
unprejudiced  surgeon,  of  experience  in  such  matters,  will  think 
the  verdict  just  or  warranted.    The  woman  had  a  large  "  osteo- 
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sarcomatoiiSj  malignant*'  tumour  extirpated  by  tejious  dlssec^ 
tion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  ojMsnvtlon  lasting, 
accordhig  to  one  statementj  25  minutes^  according  to  another, 
55  minutes ;  the  etherization  proving  quite  iiiefiectuulj  the  pa- 
tient wincing  nndcr  eacli  stroke  of  tlie  knife,  and  sapng  after- 
waixls  tliat  she  felt  it.  After  the  operation^  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression was  o1jser\  cd  j  and  tliis  continued.  The  operation  was 
performed  ou  a  Tuesdaj  forcDOOUj  and  the  patient,  sinking,  died 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday  fbllowiug.  Now,  wliat  is  there  in 
all  this,  but  what  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  in  ordinary 
practice^  before  tlie  days  of  ether  ?  Under  the  shock  of  less  se- 
vere operations  than  this,  susceptible  frames  have  sunk  in  less 
time.  And  though  it  was  very  natural  for  tlie  surgeon,  in  this 
case,  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  ether— sliitting  it  from  himself  and 
his  knife — we  suspect  that  he  wilt  iind  but  few  competent  judges 
in  the  professiou  to  agree  witli  him.  Obviously,  had  ether 
been  even  puslied  in  the  case,  the  result  could  not  have  attached 
blame  to  its  use  ;  For  the  result  is  none  other  than  what  has  been 
often  seen  without  ether.  But  there  is  another  question.  The 
ether  here  was  inell'cctual ;  so  far  as  the  anodyne  effect  is  con- 
cerned, the  operation  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  etheriza- 
tion, and  the  patient  sank  by  continuance  of  the  shocJc.  Had 
ether,  by  due  adininist ration,  proved  effectual  as  an  anodjiie,  the 
painful  and  emotional  ])art  of  the  shock  w  ould  have  been  avert- 
ed ;  and  might  not  the  patient,  in  consequence,  have  been  stUl 
alive  ?  The  **  Crowner's  Quest"  verdict  is,  in  truth,  imperfect* 
It  was  "  death  by  ether,"  Ought  it  not  rather  to  have  been, 
^'  death  (by  want  of)  ether  ?" 

We  are  further  told,  *^  the  patient  who  underwent  the  Csesarean 
operation  died."  Ko  wonder,  llow  many  have  lived  after  such  pro- 
cedure'^ "  Another  patient,  on  whom  extirpation  of  the  eyeball 
was  performed,  sank/'  Is  that  any  thing  new  ?  "  A  clergyman, 
whose  leg  was  amputated,  never  rallied  after  the  operation."  Have 
there  not  been  thousands  of  such  cases  before  the  days  of  ether  ? 

It  is  worth  wliile,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  look  to 
Travers  on  Constitutional  Imtation — an  old  and  valued  authority. 
There  we  find  many  examples  of  sudden  death  after  operations 
and  injm'ies,  some  of  them  sUght  and  trivial,  which,  had  they  oc- 
curred in  these  days,  with  the  use  of  ether,  would  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  agent's  enemies,  much  more  plausible  arguments 
and  facts  for  denouncing  it  as  the  cause  of  misadventure. 

Two  cases  of  lithotomy  have  been  rej)orted,  in  wliicli  the  pa- 
tients sank  rapidly,  and  died.  But  that,  too,  is  no  new  thing  to 
the  operating  surgeon.  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  has  been 
long  known  and  acknowledged.  ^Most  operators  have  accounted 
for  such  a  calamity,  very  simply  and  naturally,  by  just  supposing 
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that  the  patient  had  never  rallied  from  the  sJioch  of  the  operation; 
a  state  from  which,  as  just  stated,  we  have  hope  of  the  ether  ef- 
fecting a  relief,  at  least  in  part.  Others,  again,  have  puzzled 
themselves  and  others  by  ingeniously  constructing  theories  more 
recondite  in  explanation.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  oc- 
curred to  an"  eminent  surgeon,  many  years  ago,  we  remember 
that  the  cause  assigned  for  death,  was  the  sudden  and  effectual 
relief  afforded  by  removal  of  the  stone !  It  was  supposed  to 
have  produced  too  abrupt  a  revulsion  in  the  system  I  But  we 
do  not  deem  it  probable  that  in  this  way — by  rendering  the 
operation  too  easy — the  ether  runs  any  risk  of  being  brought  into 
disrepute ;  although,  by  the  bye,  some  surgeons  are  stiU  to  be 
found,  who  deem  the  suffering  of  pain  by  the  patient,  during 
operation,  essential  to  his  well-doing  I* 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  say  that  fatal  and  formid- 
able results  may  not  happen,  and  have  not  happened,  from  ether's 
use  in  surgery.  All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  formidable  and 
fatal  results  from  ether's  use  in  surgery  have,  in  no  one  case  as  yet, 
been  proven.  And  we  go  a  step  mrther.  Ether,  as  an  anodyne 
in  surgerv,  is  on  its  trial ;  it  has  been  openly  accused  of  fatal  and 
formioabfe  results ;  we  seek  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  pro  and  co^i ;  and  we  confidently  claim — so  far 
as  the  present  state  of  evidence  goes — a  verdict  very  different 
from  that  of  the  "  Crowner's  'Quest;"  not  merely  a  ^'  Not  proven," 
but  "Not  guilty." 

At  one  time,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  that 
during  operations  at  night  great  risk  would  be  encountered,  by 
reason  of  the  inflammability  of  the  admixture  of  etherial  vapour 
•with  atmospheric  air.  And  precautions  such  as  the  following 
were  rife  in  the  public  prints : — 

"  It  is  useful  to  remind  those  who  surrender  themselves  unreserved- 
ly to  experiments  of  this  nature,  that  the  vapour  of  ether,  when  com- 
bining with  the  air,  constitutes  an  explosive  gaseous  mixture  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  Every  phial  of  ether  that  is  uncorked  pours 
into  its  neighbourhood  torrents  of  vapour,  which  circulate  unseen, 
around  the  sides  of  the  va^e,  over  the  table,  and  down  on  the  ground, 
luid  are  in  danger  each  moment  of  being  inflamed,  if  a  lamp  or  any 
lighted  body  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  even  some  feet  distant 
from,  the  recipient  of  the  ether.     Should,  unfortunately,  fire  be  com- 

*  ThSBputs  one  in  mind  of  a  piscatorial  illustration.  Angling  with  worm,  he  is 
no  true  Waltonian  who  likes  to  see  the  victimized  reptile  writhing  on  the  hook, 
ftruggling  hard  to  he  free,  and  showing  very  plain  fiigns  of  intense  suffering.'  The 
genuine  Isaac  strikes  his  worm,  in  the  first  instance,  smartly  between  his  palms, 
randering  it  temporarily  insensible  by  concussion  ;  the  process  of  impiUement  is 
Hwr  soon,  imd  without  a  strugele  ;  the  senseless  worm  is  found  to  have  the  better 
•djnsliDeiit  on  the  hook  }  and  Uie  still  bait  proves  the  more  tempting  lure. 
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municated  to  lliLs  cloud  of  ether,  an  explosion  within  that  compass  ig 
not  the  wliole  of  the  mischief.  The  heat  is  communicated  to  the  flask 
itself,  breaks  it,  scatters  in  all  directions  the  comhastible  liquid,  and 
produces  calamities  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  ether  libemted. 
Kow,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  vapour-laden  air  inspired  by  a  patient 
about  to  be  operated  on,  is  precisely  this  explosive  mixture — that 
during  the  operation  the  surgeon  is  surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  and 
that  the  attendants  puss  backwards  and  forwards  with  lamps  in  their 
Imnds,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  patient  if 
the  fire  should  unhappily  reach  the  air  which  he  is  inhaling.  A  sud- 
den explosion  will  communicate  itself  to  the  interior  of  his  chest,  tear 
the  bronchia  throughout  the  entire  ramifications,  and  literally  reduce 
to  atoms  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  organs  of  life.  There  ia 
nothing  exaggerated  in  this  statement.  It  is  the  strict  expression  of 
a  well'kuown  phenomenon  transported  to  the  interior  of  the  human 
machine  J  and  which  wiE  infallibly  occur  if  care  he  not  taken," 

For  some  time  the  profession  stood  abashed  at  this ;  and  instru- 
ment-makers were  seized  with  a  fit  of  contriving  so  as  to  avoid 
all  such  risk  ;  protecting  every  accessible  point  with  wire  gauze, 
snch  as  is  nsea  in  the  safety-lamp  of  Da^y,  constructing  new 
valves^  &c.  &c,  A  simple^  though  bold  experiment^  however, 
put  all  happily  at  rest.  For  it  was  found  that  after  a  large  quantity 
of  ether  had  been  inhaled^  up  to  the  point  of  complete  intoxication, 
a  lighted  paper  might  be  placed  in  the  mouth  with  all  safety  ;  the 
only  effect  being  extinction  of  the  flame  by  the  outward  current 
of  air  in  expiration.  By  witnessing  such  an  experiment,  the  most 
timid  will  at  once  be  stripped  of  all  fear  of  the  "  most  essential 
of  organs*'  being  '*  reduced  to  atoms/'  either  by  night  or  by  day.* 

From  what  has  been  stated^  however^  it  is  very  plain  that  ether 
must  at  all  times  be  administered  with  much  cai'e.  And  although 
experience  cannot  yet  mve  forth  any  decided  verdict  on  many 
points,  yetj  already,  the  ml  lowing  practical  cautions  may  be  safely 
enjoined.  1.  When  disease  of  the  heart  can  be  ascertained, 
etker  should  not  be  given ;  for,  syncope,  or  fainting,  is  likely  to 
take  place,  and  such  syncope  may  prove  fatal.  In  all  cases,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  fiiinting  has  occurred,  and  proved 
troublesome  by  long  continuance,  or  by  tendency  to  recur,  disease 
of  the  heart  has  been  detected.  2.  When  there  is  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  or  to  congestive  affection  of  the  brain,  it  should  either  be 
abstained  from  altogether  or  administered  most  warily.  3,  To 
those  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  more  especially  to 
females  of  this  class,  it  is  not  suitable ;  for  hysteria  is  very  apt  to 


•  The  appamim  may  explode,  and  hurt  the  bystanders  by  its  fmgmeiita  ;  but 
they  are  aafe  from  being  injured  by  fragments  of  Jiiiig«,  ihv  ptUi^ut  being  lire- 
proof,  and  hiexif/mbfe. 
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be  induced,  In  a  violent  form.  If  given  at  all  in  such  cases,  it 
must  be  with  extreme  caution.  4.  When  there  exists  a  chronic 
bronchitis;  when  there  is  any  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  indeed, 
whether  recent  or  not ;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs — it  is  very  questionable  how  far 
the  use  of  ether  is  advisable ;  it  being  yet  to  be  shown  that  its 
inhalation  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  over-action  in  those 
parts  predisposed  to  disease,  and  so  producing  the  most  serious 
consequences.  5.  Habitual  and  hard  drinkers  are  obviously  less 
amenable  to  the  good  effects  of  ether  than  others ;  they  may  be 
regarded  as  living  ether-stills,  constantly  at  work — every  part  of 
their  frame  ever  saturated  with  the  vapour ;  and,  conseauently, 
inhalation  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  of  Uttle  or  no  power  witn  them. 
In  such  patients,  the  use  oi  ether  may  be  altogether  foregone ; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  be  used,  it  must  be  begun  with  an  expectation  of 
delay  ere  the  desired  result  occur ;  and,  a  large  allowance  of  ether 
being  inevitably  essential  thereto,  a  doubly  carefiil  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  untoward  consequences  that  are  not  unlikely  to  arise. 
Will  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  lend  any  aid  to  the  temperance 
movement,  which  is  so  much  needed  in  our  land?  It  ought. 
6.  In  the  case  of  the  very  young,  the  use  of  ether  is  hazardous;  such 
patients  being  especially  liable  to  nausea,  prostration,  and  convul- 
sions. When  employed  in  them,  it  must  be  very  cautiously,  and 
never  in  a  large  dose.  And  yet  it  is  suprisine  how  the  youngest 
bear  it.  The  other  day,  a  child  of  ten  months  had  it  administered 
successfully  and  safely.  7.  In  operations  which  are  protracted, 
and  which  require  nicety  in  the  operator's  movements  of  hand, 
as  well  as  great  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient — dissection 
of  a  deep  tumour  from  the  neck,  for  example — perhaps  the 
ether's  use  had  better  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  were  the  patient  to 
waken  up  in  the  midst  of  this  procedure,  he  would  probably  be 
with  much  difficulty  calmed  again ;  and,  proving  unsteady,  he 
might  induce  both  danger  and  delay. 

Obviously,  etherization  ought  never  to  be  practised  but  by,  or 
in  presence  of,  the  Faculty ;  it  being  essential  that  a  competent 
person  should  be  at  hand,  to  detect  the  signs  of  coming  evu,  and 
to  apply  those  remedies  which  circumstances  may  demand.  Like 
other  powerful  agents  for  weal  or  for  wo,  it  will,  no  doubt  be 
found, 

"  Sacra  vitae  anchora,  circumspecti  agentibus 
Cjmba  Charontis,  in  manu  imperiti." 

As  obvious  is  it,  how  the  ether's  use  may  be  turned  to  sinister 
purposes.  Persons  may  be  lulled  into  unconsciousness,  for  the 
purpose  of  nefarious  acts  being  committed  on  their  person  or 
purse.    Should  itinerant  tooth-drawers  take  to  ether,  and  the 
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public  foolislily  take  to  tlieiii,  we  advise  the  unhappy  victims 
to  look  to  their  pockets,  and  leave  all  their  personal  movables, 
of  any  value,  at  home* 

Is  it  necessary  to  recount  the  advantages  which  the  use  of 
ether  aflFords  in  Surgery  t  Not  surely  at  great  length.  1.  The 
most  obvious  benefit  is  that  which  accrues  directly  to  tlie  patient 
by  the  annidling  of  pain.  2.  And,  from  this^  again,  there  results 
an  important  matter;  namely,  that  patients,  coming  to  have  little 
or  no  dread  and  apprehension  of  operations,  will  readily  submit  to 
thera,  when  assured  by  their  medical  advisers  that  their  perform- 
ance has  become  necessary,  or  even  expedient;  and  they  will  not 
be  tempted  to  conceal  diseases,  in  the  cure  of  which  they  imagine 
that  operative  measures  may  be  required.  In  numy  operations, 
heretofore,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  operators  that  the 
patient  has  often  been  "  more  afraid  than  hurt."  Now,  we 
may  almost  say,  in  none  will  !ae  be  either  hurt  or  frightened. 

3.  Heretofore,  also,  the  ^hork  of  all  serious  operations  has  been 
formidable.  The  patient,  however  resigned  and  courageous,  was 
deeply  impressed  in  system  ;  the  pulse  became  feeble,  the  sui*fece 
cola  and  pale,  the  eye  dlra^  respiration  troubled,  and  the  whole 

f)0wers  of  life  w^ei^e  brought  low.  With  ether  we  expect  to  see 
ess  of  this  ;  and  much  less  w^e  do  see.  Thighs  may  be  ampu- 
tated, stones  extracted,  and  tumours  removed,  wutli  little  sign  of 
shock  imparted  ;  the  chief  deviations  from  the  normal  characters 
of  health  being  such  as  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of  ether 
—and,  accordingly,  both  manageable  and  transient.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  all  shock  to  be  removed.  Shock  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  three  parts  ;  mental  or  emotional ;  the  eflFect  of  th« 
suffering  of  pain ;  and  an  impression— independent  of  pain  and 
emotion — made  on  the  ganglionic  and  spinal  systems  or  nerves. 
Removal  of  the  t\^'o  first  is  certaiidy  within  the  power  of  ether- 
ization.      But   the   last,    often   formidable,   will    still    remain. 

4.  What  is  termed  rearllon  from  the  shock  used  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  of  two  kinds ;  strong  and  active,  tendinij  to  inflammation  ; 
weak  and  tumultuous,  tending   towards   irntative  fever,    and 

Sually  imix>rtant — perhaps  the  less  manageable  of  the  two. 
3W,  by  the  avoidance  of  shock,  wholly  or  in  great  measure,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  untoward  consequences  of 
shock  may  be  avoided^ — also  wholly  or  in  great  measure.  And  ex- 
perience, on  this  point,  ha.*i  already  spoken  favourably.  5.  Some 
observers  have  thought  tluit  rather  more  blood  ilowed  from 
operations  conducted  w^ith  ether,  than  from  those  without  it. 
And  some  seem  tolerably  confident  that  tliere  is  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  what  is  termed  secondary  bleeding  ;  that  is,  bleeding 
taking  place  some  hours  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed.     As  to  the  first  objection,  our  own  obser\^atiou 
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tends  rather  the  other  way ;  and  we  do  not  well  understand  how 
it  should  be  otherwise.  For,  when  the  ether's  charm  works  well, 
the  placid  condition  of  the  part  and  patient  is  surely  favourable 
to  a  gentle  circulation,  and  to  a  moderate  flow  of  blood  from  cut 
vessels.  Should  the  patient  and  part  become  excited  and  un- 
ruly— as  sometimes  happens — then,  no  doubt,  some  trouble  by 
many  bleeding  points  may  be  expected.  But  such  an  event 
ought  to  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  to  the 
secondary  bleeding;  this  may  be  explained  in  another  way, 
without  placing  blame  on  the  ether.  In  many  operators,  using 
ether  without  much  experience  of  its  effects,  there  is  a  natural 
desire  to  hurry  over  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lest  the 
patient  wake  up  and  complain  of  pain ;  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  close  the  wound,  and  dress  it  finally, 
after  having  secured  the  main  vessels  only,  without  looking 
narrowly  for  minor  points,  or  waiting  to  see  if  fresh  bleeding 
orifices  show  themselves — as  is  ordinarily,  and  ought  always  to 
be  done.  And  when  this  is  not  done,  bleeding,  by  and  bye,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  obviously  the  fault, 
not  of  the  ether,  but  of  the  ether's  employer,  the  surgeon.  With 
skilful  etherization,  and  the  ordinary  precautions  of  deliberate 
operating,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  saving  of  blood  will 
be  the  result.  6.  Instead  of  hurry  being  imparted  to  the -sur- 
geon's hands,  by  the  ether's  use,  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
move  with  greater  steadiness  and  deliberation.  There  is  one  ope-r 
ration  in  surgery  which  is  always  done  slowly — because  thus,  and 
thus  only,  it  can  be  done  well — and  that  is  trephining ;  there  is, 
indeed,  no  excuse  for  haste ;  the  sawing  of  the  skull— the  patient 
ordinarily  insensible — being  a  painless  operation.  And,  in  like 
manner,  during  the  painless  operations  of  these  days,  the  same 
deliberate  movements  should  be  practised;  the  more  especially  as 
we  know  that  the  manageabihty  of  the  ether  is  such,  as  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  desired  state  of  unconsciousness  almost  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  such  increased 
steadiness,  deUberation,  and  consequent  perfection  of  operating, 
is  not  to  be  expected  until  the  surgeon  has  become  familiar  with 
the  ether's  use,  and  confident  of  the  power  with  which  he  can 
thereby  command  the  sensibilities  of  his  patient.  In  fact,  so 
manageable  is  the  agency,  that  we  have  often  been  forced  men- 
tally to  liken  it  to  the  power  of  steam,  which  may  be  turned  off 
or  turned  on  as  we  list.  Working  a  vessel  up  a  difficult  channel, 
how  oft;en  is  the  power  of  progression  increased,  slackened,  turn- 
ed off,  or  reversed  I  In  ether,  we  have  no  reverse  in  the  power 
itself;  but,  during  an  operation,  it  would  be  no  great  misappli- 
cation of  terms  to  find  tne  superintending  surgeon  regulating  his 
anodyne  powers  by  ^'  Set  on !"— or,  as  it  is  an  American  discovery, 
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<*  Go  a4iead  I'*— «  Ease  her  !'•  '^  Stop  her !"  Unfortutmtelyj  there 
IB  BO  ^^  Back  her!"  or  "  A  stern  !"  But,  if  a  bright  look-out  is  kept, 
and  no  rash  way  made  upon  the  vessel^  the  necessity  for  such  a 
cry,  we  fondly  thiiikj  will  not  often  arise.  How  many  operations 
with  ether  must  have  now  taken  place — many,  too,  it  is  no  want 
of  charity  to  suppose,  with  bad  ether,  bad  apparatus,  and  w^ant 
of  caution ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  instance 
of  fatal  casualty  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  ether's  use. 

One  decided  inconvenience  certainly  attends  on  etheriza- 
tion. More  time  is  altogether  occupied  in  the  surgeon's  la- 
bour. Dentists  are  already  grumbling,  doubtless,  at  the  time 
now  consumed  in  tooth  extraction  ;  and  may  be  thinking,  not 
unreasonably,  of  doubling  the  fee,  when  ether  is  used ;  just  as  a 
book  with  plates  is  higher  in  vakic  than  the  ordinary  unillus- 
trated  copy ;  or  as  a  dinner  w  ith  wine  and  fruit  is  more  expensive 
than  the  plain  joint,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  tooth-pick.*  A 
greater  demand  is  made  on  the  surgeon* s  time,  no  doubt ;  and 
sometimes,  too,  his  patience  is  tasked.  But  if,  by  yielding  time 
and  patience,  he  contribute  so  powerfully  to  his  patients'  comfort 
and  wellbeing,  as  he  has  good  reason  to  expect,  surely  he  will 
not  grudge  the  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  even  were  it  double  what 
it  is. 

But  it  is  not  in  cuttmg  only  that  ether  is  of  use.  As  an  oppo- 
nent of  muscular  resistance,  it  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in 
surgery.  In  dislocations  of  old  standing,  more  especially  of  the 
larger  joints,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder,  it  is  well  known  that  great 
dimculty  is  experienced  in  effecting  reduction;  and  tliis  mainly 
on  account  of  the  resistance  which  is  afforded  by  the  muscles, 
whose  spasmodic  action  is  partly  invotuutary  and  partly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will.  However  resolute  and  calm  the  patient  may 
be,  and  anxious  to  assist  the  surgeon  in  every  way,  yet,  so  soon 
as  violent  extending  force  is  applied  to  the  limb,  he  cannot  help 
straining  himself  greatly,  fixing  his  chest  during  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  rendering  the  muscles  connected  with  the  displaced 
joint  as  rigid  as  if  they  were  of  wood  or  plaster.  Now,  all  this 
straining,  the  effect  of  tlie  will,  etherial  inhalation  is  calculated 
to  avert  entirely ;  and  we  have  seen  it  so  averted.  Consequently, 
one  great  obstacle  to  reduction  may,  by  the  ether,  be  overcome. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  its  proving  a  successful  opj)onent  of 
involuntary  spasm  ;  liaving  repeatedly  witnessed  much  and  vio- 
lent spasmodic  movement  during  amputations,  of  the  pain  of  which 
the  patient  felt  nothing.  In  hernia,  too,  the  remedy  promises 
well,  in  preventing  the  straining  of  the  patient,  which  every  ex- 


*  We  think  it  not  at  all  unlikefy  that  ethonzation  will  be  abandoned  in  tootli- 
drawing,  and  other  minor  operations,  and  that  its  ubc  mi]  be  in  a  greJit  meiwure 
liinited  to  the  more  ^ertouB  matters  of  surger)-. 
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perienced  surgeon  knows  is  so  greatly  obstructive  of  reduction. 
In  a  recent  case  of  rupture  operated  on,  the  bowels  were  con- 
stantly protruding  from  the  wound,  and  could  not  be  replaced, 
on  account  of  the  great  and  incontrollable  action  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles;  ether  was  administered,  the  patient  became  un- 
conscious, the  abdomen  lay  quiet,  and  the  protruded  parts  were 
then,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  replaced  and  retained. 
Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  etherial  inhalation  be  found  in- 
effectual in  allaying  involuntary  spasm,  it  promises  much  aid, 
by  the  averting  of  voluntary  muscular  action,  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocated  jomts,  and  in  hernia — which  may  not  inaptly  be  re- 
garded as  a  dislocation  of  bowel. 

But,  fiirther,  the  ether^s  use  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  surgery  alone.  It  is  applicable  to  every  department 
of  the  healing  art.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  mid- 
wifery, we  may  expect  its  cautious  employment  to  be  followed  by 
signal  benefits,  in  certain  circumstances.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment. Professor  Simpson  has  already  reaped  no  slight  success. 
His  first  application  of  ether  was  to  a  difficult  case  of  turning, 
in  a  deformed  mother.  A  painful  operation  had  to  be  performed 
within  the  womb ;  and  then  the  child  had  to  be  pulled  forcibly 
away.  Much  force  was  necessary ;  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
much  pain  must  have  been  endured,  and  the  after  recovery 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  tedious.  As  it  was,  no  pain 
whatever  was  felt ;  there  was  no  shock,  or  lowering  of  the  system; 
and  "  on  the  fourth  day  she  had  walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit 
her  mother."  In  several  cases  of  extraction  by  forceps,  the  re- 
sults of  etherization  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  In  every 
case,  "the  uterine  contractions  continued  as  regular  in  their 
recurrence  and  duration  after  the  state  of  etherization  had  been 

induoed,  as  before  the  inhalation  was  begun Indeed,  in 

some  cases  the  pains  have  appeared  to  me  to  have  become  in- 
creased as  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  became  diminished. 
This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with  one  or  two  patients,  who 
breathed  ether  combined  with  tincture  of  ergot,  or  containing  a 
solution  of  its  oil."*  And  thus,  though  in  some  cases  of  surgery, 
ether  may  seem  to  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  proving 
a  successful  opponent  of  involuntary  muscular  action,  here,  in 
the  obstetric  art,  the  greatest  possible  advantage  is  derived  fi-om 
that  circumstance.  Parturition  is  shorn  of  pain,  and  yet  not  re- 
tarded. 

The  effects  of  ether,  Professor  Simpson  has  found  very  various 
in  his  patients. 


*  MQiMy  Journal,  March  1847,  p.  724. 
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"  In  some,  a  stat«  of  totiLl  apathy  and  insensibility  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  others  move  about  and  coiaplain  more  or  less  loudly  during 
the  uterine  contraetious,  though  al'terwards,  when  restored  to  their 
state  of  common  consciousness,  tliey  have  no  recollection  of  aoy  suf- 
fering whatever,  or,  indeetl,  of  any  thing  that  had  occurred  during  the 
inhalation  and  action  of  the  ether  ;  others  again,  remain  (juitc  aw^are 
and  consciouij  of  w^liat  is  going  on  around  thcnij  and  watch  the  recur- 
rence of  the  uterine  contractions,  but  feci  indificrent  to  their  effects, 
and  not  in  any  degree  distressed  by  their  presence ;  and  in  another 
class  again,  the  attendant  suffering  is  merely  more  or  hss  din^inished 
and  obtundcd,  without  being  perfectly  cancelled  and  annulled/' 

"  A  careful  collection,"  continues  the  Professor,  **  of  cautions  and 
accurate  observations  will  no  doubt  be  required,  before  the  inhaJation 
of  sulphuric  ether  ia  adopted  to  any  great  extent  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  its  precise  ellects,  both 
upon  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  assistant  abdominal  muscles; 
it8  influence,  if  any,  upon  the  cliild  ;  whether  it  gives  a  tendency  to 
hemmorrhage  or  other  complications  ;  the  contra-indieations  peculiar 
to  it^  use  ;  the  most  certain  modes  of  exhihitiug  it ;  the  length  of  time 
it  may  be  employed,  &,e.  In  no  case  have  I  observed  miy  harm  what- 
ever, to  either  mother  or  in  tan  t,  follow  opon  its  employment.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction,  that 
I  have  already  seen  no  small  amount  of  maternal  sutleriug  and  agony 
saved  by  its  application/' 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  etlierization  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  7taturai  parturitionj  with  the  object  of  Bimply 
assuaging  pain,  Professor  Simpson  thus  ably  expresses  himself: — 

'*  Custom  and  prejodiee,  and,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  its  inevitable 
necessity,  make  both  the  profession  and  our  patients  look  upon  the 
amount  and  inteiLsity  of  pain  encountered  in  common  cases  of  natural 
labour,  as  far  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  in  reahty  it  is.  View- 
ed apart,  and  in  an  isolated  light,  the  degree  of  actual  pain  usually 
en  da  red  daring  coaMnon  labour  is  tis  great,  if  not  gre^iter,  than  Uiat 
attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations,  I  dlnde  particularly  to  the 
excessive  pain  and  anguish,  which,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  accompany 
the  passage  of  the  ehiJd  s  head  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  a«d  ex- 
ternal parts.  Speaking  of  common  or  natural  labour  in  its  last  dtageSj 
Dr.  Merrimao  observes,  the  pulse  gi-adually  '  increases  in  quickness 
and  force  ;  the  skin  grows  hot ;  the  face  becomes  intensely  red  j  drops 
of  sweat  stand  ypon  the  forehead  ;  and  a  perspiration,  sometimes  pro- 
fuse, breaks  out  all  over  the  body  :  frequent  violent  treniblings  accom- 
pany the  last  pain,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  head  passes  into  the 
world,  the  extreinii}/  ofmfering  seems  to  be  beyond  eiidurance,*  Or,  take 
the  picture  of  the  suilerings  of  the  mother  in  the  last  stage  of  natunil 
laboar,  as  portrayed  by  the  most  faitfiful  of  living  observers — Pro- 
fessor Naegele  of  Heidelberg—*  The  pains  (he  observes)  of  this  stage 
ai^e  stilJ  more  severe,  painful,  and  enduring ;  return  after  a  short  in- 
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terval,  and  take  a  far  gi'eater  eflfect  upon  the  patient  than  those  of  the 
previous  stage.  Their  severity  increases  so  much  the  more  from  the 
additional  suffering  arising  from  the  continually  increasing  distension 
of  the  external  parts.  They  convulse  the  whole  frame,  and  have 
hence  been  called  the  dolores  conquassantes.  The  bearing  down  becomes 
more  continued,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  vomiting.  The  patient 
quivers  and  trembles  all  over.  Her  face,  is  flushed,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  body,  is  bathed  in  perspiration.  Her  looks  are  staring  and 
wild  ;  the  features  alter  so  much  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 
Her  impatience  rises  to  its  maximum  with  loud  crying  and  wailing, 
and  frequently  expressions  which,  even  with  sensible,  high  principled 
women,  border  close  upon  insanity.  Everything  denotes  the  violent 
manner  in  which  both  body  and  mind  are  affected.' 

"  I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
is  this — ^will  we  ever  be  '  justified'  in  using  the  vapour  of  ether  to  as- 
suage the  pains  of  natural  labour  ?  Now,  if  experience  betimes  goes 
fully  to  prove  the  safety  with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precau- 
tions and  management,  be  employed  in  the  course  of  parturition,  then, 
looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  considering  the  actual  amount  of 
pain  usually  endured  (as  shown  in  the  above  descriptions  of  Merri- 
inan,  Naegele,  and  others)  I  believe  that  the  question  will  require  to 
be  changed  in  its  character.  For,  instead  of  determining  in  relation 
to  it  whether  we  shall  be  'justified*  in  using  this  agent  under  the  cir- 
cumstances named,  it  will  become,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to 
determine  whether,  on  any  grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional 
man  could  deem  himself  'justified'  in  withholding,  and  not  using  any 
such  safe  means  (as  we  at  present  pre-suppose  this  to  be,)  provided 
he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging  the  agonies  of  the  last  stage  of 
natural  labour,  and  thus  counteracting  what  Yelpeau  describes  as 
*  those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  excessive  efforts, 
those  inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  apparently  intolerable,' 
which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the  human 
mother." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Baron  Paul  Dubois,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  that  city,  detailing  his  experience  of 
etherization  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.  His  conclusions  are 
the  following.  1.  It  has  the  power  of  preventing  pain  during 
obstetric  operations ;  such  as  turning,  application  of  forceps,  &c. 
2.  It  may  momentarily  suspend  the  pains  of  natural  labour.  3. 
It  does  not  suspend  uterine  contraction,  nor  impede  the  syner- 
getic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  4.  It  appears  to  lessen 
3ie  natural  resistance  which  the  perinseal  muscles  oppose  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  head.  5.  It  has  not  appeared  to  exert  any  bad 
innuence  over  the  life  or  health  of  the  child.  Notwithstanding, 
he  is  not  sanguine  of  its  general  applicability  to  obstetrics ;  and 
concludes  with  an  opinion  that  its  use  should  be  "  restrained  to  a 
rery  limited  number  o£  cases^  the  nature  of  which  ulterior  expe- 
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rience  will  better  allow  us  to  determine,'"  Li  regard  to  this,  how- 
ever, and  in  connexion  with  the  third  general  statement,  it  is  to 
be  remembered^  that  the  Baron  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained 
the  ether's  influence  in  his  experiments  ;  finally  withdrawing  the 
tube  after  the  full  effect  had  been  once  produced.*  One  im- 
portant matter  he  \ve!l  insists  on  ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  con- 
vulsions wdiich  exists  in  puerperal  women,  the  risk  there  is  of 
convulsions  being  produced  by  ether  in  any  patient,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  necessity  for  caution  in  ether's  obstetric  nse. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  etherization  will  ultimately  be 
found  more  available  in  the  obstetric,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art. 

In  medicincj  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  applied  with 
success  to  relieve  the  painful  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  to* as- 
suage the  intense  suffering  attendant  on  neuralgia.  And  to 
other  diseases,  attended  with  much  pain,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  due  time  the  application  will  be  extended,  "  Pneumatic 
Medicine^*  is  reviveo. 

In  tetanus,  we  do  not  look  sanguinely  for  success ;  for,  as 
already  stated,  etherization  is  not  liltely  to  control  involuntary 
spasin,  and  it  acts  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  true  spinal  system 
— uuless  pushed  very  far.  Wlien,  however,  in  tetanus,  amputa- 
tion is  deemed  expedient,  etherization  will  then  prove  unspeak- 
ably valuable  in  averting  an  aggravation  of  suftering,  during 
the  operation,  which  might  otherwise  prove  almost  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 

In  public  practice,  etherization  has  been  found  very  useful  iJi 
detecting  feigned  diseases.  The  patient  having  been,  nolens 
volensy  thrown  into  helpless  unconsciousness,  stiff  joints  have 
become  supple,  crooked  backs  have  grow^n  straight,  and  various 
other  decrepitudes  have  thawed  into  normal  shape  and  form — 
unmasking  the  impostor. 

One  field  of  inquu-y,  vast  and  important,  seems  just  opening 
up  to  the  profession ;  namely,  the  inhalation  of  other  i-emedial 
agents,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  with  or  without  ether^ — as  prac- 
tised by  Dr*  Pearson  and  others,  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
And  who  knows,  but,  by  the  resuscitation  of  **  Pneumatic  Metli- 
cine,"  many  diseases  may  be  brought  more  thoroughly  under 
control ;  the  remetlies,  in  small  (|uautity,  being  directly  mixed 
with  the  circulating  blood^ — borne  along  thereby,  rapidly  per- 
vading the  whole  system,   and   both  speedily   and   effectually 


*  To  «lioT\'  that  during  parturition  etheriz&tion  may  be  maintamed  for  a  prolonged 
l>eri<>dj  it  iiiny  be  mentioned  that  in  one  cft»e,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Simp- 
son, the  patient  was  kept,  by  the  etlier's  u»c,  in  n  complete  state  of  uncoo^einns- 
ness  as  to  jiaitij  for  four  consecutive  lioura  ;  delivery  being  at  lengtli  accomplished 
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exercising  their  remedial  agency.*  Professor  Simpson  has 
already  used  the  ergot  in  this  way,  as  formerly  stated ;  and  we 
doubt  not  this  is  but  the  commencement,  by  him  and  others,  of 
further  investigation  in  this  important,  interesting,  and  hopeful 
direction. 

And  not  merely  to  the  human  being  is  the  ether's  use  to  be 
limited.  The  lower  animals  partake  also  of  its  benefits.  Al- 
ready, horses  and  dogs  have  been  relieved  from  troublesome  and 
dangerous  affections,  by  operations  rendered  painless.f  Vicious 
horses  have  been  shod,  too,  with  safety  and  comfort  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  the  department  of  Van  Amburgh,  there  is  no 
sajdng  what  may  be  achieved. 

And  as  if  Medicine  did  not  afford  a  wide  enough  field  for 
ether,  that  of  Law  has  been  slightljr  broached  upon.  A  proposal 
has  been  made  to  extend  ethenzation  to  the  Justiciary  Courts ; 
and  a  convict,  lately,  we  see,  has  begged  to  be  executed  while 
under  the  Letheon's  influence.  Hanging-made-easy,  however, 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  innovation  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  justice,  however  it  might  be  regarded  in  law. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  apologize  for  indulgence  in  aught 
jocular,  in  a  matter  so  grave  and  important  as  etherization ; 
which  in  this  and  other  countries  has  already  removed  all  pain, 
and  no  little  danger,  from  thousands  of  operations  of  every  grade 
and  kind  in  surgery ;  which  has  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  disease ;  and  which  has  already 
brought  no  slight  help  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  man- 
kind, in  those  hours  of  heavy  trial  which  they  have  hitherto 
borne,  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  indeed,  but  also  with  the  in- 
tensest  agony  of  pain ; — from  which,  in  short,  within  a  few  brief 
months,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  already  come,  and  from  which 
we  still,  not  unreasonably,  hope  for  good,  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  incalculable. 

Do  not  let  us  be  carried  away,  however,  by  enthusiasm,  na- 

]MUiile8Blyy  without  her  knowledge,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  both  mother  and 
diikL  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  note,  that  the  former  was  a  person  of  very  deli- 
cate finune.  In  a  more  recent  case,  the  patient  was  kept  etherized  for  six  consecutive 
hoars,  was  deliyerea  unconsciously  by  use  of  forceps,  felt  no  pain,  and  did  well. 

*  According  i»  -Wagner,  vaporizable  substances  thus  applied  to  the  bronchial 
cells  ^  seem  to  make&eir  way  into  the  blood  through  the  unbroken  vascular  mem- 
branCy  with  the  same  certainty  and  ease  as  when  they  are  injected  directly  into 
the  veins." 

f  We  observe  that  a  recent  experimenter  on  horse-flesh  has  been  making  an  in- 
genuous expose  of  his  adventures  with  ether.  His  first  trials,  instituted  apparently 
for  no  earthly  purpose,  except  just  to  see  wlmt  would  happen,  did  not  satisfy  him  ; 
and  the  want  of  success  he  attributed  to  **  the  too  free  entrance  of  atmospheric  alt^* 
in  inhalation.  Accordingly,  in  his  next  experiment,  he  determined  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  ingress  of  one  particle  of  that  fluid,  so  dangerous  and  unsuitable  for 
lungs  ;  and  he  succeeded  marvellously  ;  choking  his  victim  as  thoroughly  as  if  he 
bad  hanged  him  by  a  halter.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  ether  had  something 
to  do  with  the  casualty  ! 
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ttiral  ill  the  circn instances.     A\\  new  discoveries  run  as  muck 
risk  of  damage  from  the  unwise  zeal  of  their  partizana,  as  from 
the  hostility  of  their  opponents.     Let  our  advance  in  this  hoi>e- 
ful  patli  be  cautious  aiul  sore-    Let  wisdom,  honesty,  and  candour 
attend  on  eveiy  ohservation.    And  let  every  man,  old  and  young, 
casting  aside  all  prejudice,  and  iuixious  only  to  know  the  truth,  do 
what  in  hioi  lies  to  ascertain  how  nuicli  of  actual  good  there  is, 
or  may  be,  in  the  ether*B  use ;  how  much  of  possible  evil  may 
attend  on  it ;  how  tlie  latter  is  to  be  averted  or  subdued,  and 
how  the  former  may  be  best  secured  and  still  further  extended. 
Will  it  be  seriously  urged,  in  deprecation  of  ether's  anodjTie 
uscj  that  it  is  a  **  flyincr  in  the  face  of  Providence  f  that  it  can- 
not be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  immunity  from  suffering 
^should  be,  else  so  great  a  gift  had  long  since  been  conierred  upon 
mankind  V    If  cavillers  there  be,  who  would  thus  obstruct  the 
path  of  inquiry,  they  must  be  blind  to  the  ordinary  doings  of 
Provideiice,  and  sad  dullards  in  the  readbig  of  His  will  and  way. 
Take  but  one  illustration ;  itself  amply  sufficient  to  silence  all 
such  opponents*   How  came  it  that  vaccination  "vvas  withheld  till 
the  time  of  Jcnncr  ?  Why  were  so  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  permitted  to  perish  under  the  devastating  scom^ge  of  small- 
pox, until,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  He  was  pleased  at  length 
to  say,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ?''    Simply 
because  such  was  His  will- — "  to  mortal  eye  inscrutable." 

And  in  conclusion — should  our  fond  hopes  be  realized,  and 
etherisation  perfbnn  all  that  it  offers — let  us  not  forget  from  whom 
the  favour  has  really  come,  and  to  whom  our  tlianksgivmg  is 
really  due,  Wliat  lay  hid  for  ages,  eluding  the  anxious  search 
of  the  wisest,  has  been  unexpectedly  reveidedj  under  humble 
and  unlooked-for  agency.  And  in  such  an  event  there  is  surely  a 
manifest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Him  w  ho  doeth 
all  things  wisely  and  well, — "  The  author  of  every  good  and 
of  every  perfect  gift-"  Let  us  humble  ourselves  at  the  thought 
of  man's  weakness,  and  shortness  of  sight ;  powerless  even 
when  strengthened  by  experience,  or  when  enlightened  by  phi- 
losophy. Let  us  cease  not  to  extol  Him  who  is  all  bountiful, 
as  he  is  omniscient  and  almighty ;  who  has  been  gi*acionsly 
pleased,  in  these  latter  days,  to  mitigate  in  part  the  temporal 

funishment  wliich  sin  Ixad  brought  into  the  world  ;  who,  while 
le  hateth  sin^  yet  loveth  the  sinner  ;  M^ho  is  *^  of  great  kindness, 
and  rcpenteth  llim  of  the  evil  ("*  who  "  retainetn  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy"* 


*  Smce  writing  tlie  preceding  pages  we  have  seen  tiie  new  Nuuilner  of  tho  Bri* 
fl^  ami  Fonvjfi  Mtilkaf  Jletiew ;  and  are  delighted  to  find  the  nccomplished 
Editor  of  that  mflueiitial  .rournal  upholding  the  sAme  general  vkw^  in  regard  to 
ptheriaation,  ab  we,  more  fecblv,  Intve  ventured  to  advocivt©. 
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Art,  VIII. — 1.  Eecherches  sur  lea  mouvenients  (^Uranus.  Par 
M.  U.  J.  Le  Verbier.*  Comptes  Rendus^  ^c.y  Juin  1,  1846. 
Tom.  xxii.  p.  907. 

2.  Sur  la  Planete  qui  produit  Us  anomalies  olservSea  dans  le 
mouvement  d!  Uranus. — Ditermination  de  sa  masse^  de  son  or- 
hitey  et  de  sa  position  actuelle.  Par  M.  U.  J.  Le  Vebrier. 
/(/.  Id.,  31  Aoilt,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  428. 

3.  Sur  la  Planete  qui  produit  les  anomalies  observ^es  dans  le 
mouvement  d!  Uranus,  Cinquieme  et  demihe  partie,  relative  a 
fa  determination  de  la  position  du  plan  de  Porhite,  Par  M.U.J. 
Le  Verrier.  Id.  Id.,  5  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  657. 

4.  Recherches  sur  hs  mouvements  de  la  Planite  Herscliel  (dite 
Uranus).^  Par  U.  J.  Le  Verrier.  Dated  5  Octobre, 
1846;  and  published  in  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  ^ur 
Tan  1849.     Additions,  &c.  p.  1-254. 

5.  Planete  de  M,  Verrier.  Par  M.  Arago.  This  Notice  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  at  Berlin  by  M. 
Galle,  on  the  23d  September,  with  observations  by  M.  Arago, 
Comptes  Rendusy  ^x.,  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  659-663. 

6.  Comparaison  des  observations  de  la  nouveUe  planhte  avec  la 
Theorie  deduite  des  perturbations  d^  Uranus.  Par  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier.   Id.  Id.,  19  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  741. 

7.  Examen  des  remarques  critiques  et  des  questions  de  priority  que 
la  dScouverte  de  M.  Le  Verrier  a  soulevees.  Par  M.  Arago. 
Id.  Id.  Id.,  p.  741-755.  In  this  article  Mr.  Arago  discusses 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  as  advanced  in  the  Athenceum  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Airy,  and  Mr.  Challis. 

8.  On  ilie  newly  discovered  Planet.  By  M.  Encke.  Translated 
in  the  Lond.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  for  March  1847,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  181, — ^from  the  Berichten  der  Akad.der  Wissenschaften  zu 
BerUn,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

9.  An  explanation  of  the  observed  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Uranus,  on  the  hypothesis  of  disturbances  eaused  by  a  more  dis- 
tant planet,  with  a  determination  of  the  mass,  orbit,  and  position 

*  On  the  10th  November,  1845,  there  appeared  in  the  Comptes  Bendus,  ^-c.  of  that 
date,  torn.  xxi.  p.  1050,  an  abstract  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  entitled  Premi^ 
ire  Mimoire  sur  la  lliioi-ie  d*  Uranus,  but  as  it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  new  Planet,  we  liave  not  inserted  it  above. 

+  In  this  Memoir,  the  planet  is  invariably  called  Uranus ;  but  M.  Le  Verrier 
has  added  the  following  Note,  in  reference  to  his  having  adopted  the  name  Her- 
ftcliel  in  the  title  of  his  Memoir : — "  In  my  ulterior  researches,"  says  he,  "  I  sliall 
consider  it  as  a  strict  duty  to  make  the  name  Uranus  completely  disappear,  and  to 
call  the  planet  only  by  the  name  of  Herschel.  I  regret  extremely  that  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  printing  of  this  Memoir  has  not  permitted  me  to  conform  to  a 
mdution  which  I  shall  rdigioiwly  obecrve  in  future.''-^?,  ],  Ncie, 
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of  t/ie  dutitrUng  hodi/.  By  J.  C.  Abams,  Esq,,  M. A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  Joliiis  College^  Cambridge^  Dated  Nov,  12,  1846,  and 
published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1851,  (See  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Astronomical  Society,  Nov,  13,  1846.) 

10,  Account  of  sojiie  circiimstanceis  kistorically  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  eHerior  to  Uranus,  By  the  Astrono- 
MER-ROTAL.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  Nov.  13,  1846.  Vol.  vii.  p.  121-145- 

11,  Account  of  obsej*vations  at  the  Cambridije  Observatory y  for 
detecting  the  planet  exterior  to  Uranus,  By  Professor  Chal- 
LTS,  it/.  Id.,  p.  145-149.  ^ 

12.  Special  Rq^ort  (to  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge) of  Froceedings  in  the  Obsercatortj  relative  to  the  New 
Planet.     By  Peofessor  Challis,  Dec,  12,  1846. 

13.  Second  Report  of  Proceedings  in  ike  Obsermttory  relating  to 
the  New  Planet  (N'eptune.)  By  Professor  Chajllis.  March 
22,  1847, 

The  writings  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  contain  the 
histoiy  and  details  of  a  discoveiy  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  Annals  of  Science.  If  the  discovery  of  an  Island  or  a 
Contioentj  on  the  little  world  which  w^e  inhabit,  gives  immorta- 
lity to  the  adventurer  who  stumbles  upon  its  shores,  how  shall  we 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  astronomer  who  detects  a  new  planet 
amid  myriads  of  stars,  aiRl  extends  more  than  a  thousand  mil-- 
lions  of  7mles  the  limits  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs  I 
This  feat  was  performed  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  added  Uranus 
to  the  planets.  The  process,  however,  by  which  that  discovery 
was  made  involved  no  exercise  of  sagacity,  and  demanded  no 
effort  of  genius.  A  sharp  eye,  a  good  telescope,  and  a  patient 
observer,  are  alone  necessary  to  rescue  a  planet  from  the  starry 
maze  which  conceals  it ;  and  we  have  in  our  own  day  witnessed 
these  influences,  in  the  discovery  of  the  five  small  bodies  which 
circulate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

To  such  discoveries,  brilliant  though  they  be,  the  triumph  of 
astronomy  which  we  are  about  to  contemplate  has  no  resem- 
blance but  iu  name.  To  detect  a  planet  by  the  eye,  or  to  track 
it  to  its  place  by  the  mind,  are  acts  as  incommensurable  as  those 
of  muscular  and  intellectual  power.  Recumbent  on  his  easy 
chair,  the  observer  has  but  to  look  tlu-ough  the  cleft  in  his  revol- 
ving cupola,  and  number  the  beats  of  his  clock,  in  order  to  trace 
the  piWim  star  amid  its  companions,  or,  by  the  application  of 
magnirydng  power,  to  expand  its  tiny  disc,  and  thus  transfer  it  to 
the  planetary  domains.  The  mathematician,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  such  anxiliaries.  He  calculates  at  noon,  when  the  stars 
disappear  under  a  meridian  sun.  He  cum[nites  at  midjiight,  when 
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clouds  and  darkness  shroud  tlie  heavens ;  and  from  within  that 
cerebral  dome  which  has  no  opening  heavenward,  and  no  instru- 
ment but  the  eye  of  reason,  he  sees,  in  the  agencies  of  an  unseen 
planet,  upon  a  planet  by  him  equally  unseen,  the  existence  of  the 
agent ;  and  from  the  direction  and  amount  of  its  action  he  cora- 

Eutes  its  magnitude  and  place.  If  man  ever  sees  otherwise  than 
y  the  eye,  it  is  when  the  clairvoyance  of  reason,  piercing 
through  screens  of  epidermis  and  walls  of  bone,  grasps,  amid 
the  abstractions  of  number  and  quantity,  those  sublime  realities 
which  have  eluded  the  keenest  touch,  and  evaded  the  sharpest 
eye. 

Such  indeed  was  the  process  by  w^hich  a  new  planet  has  been 
added  to  the  solar  system ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  or  the  extraordinary  discussions  and  proceedings 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  w^e  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers 
will  peruse  with  some  interest  the  details  of  a  discovery  so  re- 
markable, and  of  a  controversy  so  strange. 

So  early  as  the  year  1758,  when  the  perturbations  of  Halley's 
Comet  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  the  celebrated  Clairaut  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  bodies 
which  traversed  regions  so  remote  might  be  influenced  by  forces 
wholly  unknown,  "  such  as  the  action  of  planets  too  distant  to  be 
discovered."  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  astronomers,  who  found  it  an  easier  task  to  doubt  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  gravity,  or  to  refer  the  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  comets  to  the  retarding  influence  of  a  luminiferons 
ether,  than  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  new  planets,  or  to  deduce 
their  existence,  and  determine  their  place,  from  the  disturbances 
which  they  occasioned.  An  astronomer  who  had  little  faith  in 
his  own  science,  might  have  been  permitted  to  question  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  gravity  to  the  sidereal  regions,  or  even  to 
fill  the  boundless  universe  with  a  retarding  medium ;  but  science 
could  not  tolerate  the  heresy,  that  the  law  of  solar  attraction  suf- 
fered a  change  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  that  a  comet  was 
guided  towards  its  perihelion  by  a  different  law  from  that  which 
caused  it  to  pass  its  aphelion,  and  return  to  our  system. 

After  the  discovery  of  Uranus  in  1781,  astronomers  were  per- 
plexed with  the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancies  between  its  ob- 
served and  calculated  places;  but  it  was  not  till  1821,  when 
Alexis  Bouvard  published  his  Tables  of  this  planet,  that  these 
discrepancies,  amounting  sometimes  to  three  minutesy  attracted 
particular  notice.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hussey  of  Hayes  in  Kent, 
"  having  taken  great  pains  with  some  observations  of  Uranus," 
was  led  to  examine  closely  Bouvard's  Tables,  and  he  then  con- 
ceived "the  possibility  of  some  disturbing  body  beyond  that  pla- 
net." His  first  idea  was  "  to  ascertain  some  approximate  place 
'    VOL.  VII.     NQ.  XIXI.  0 
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of  this  supposed  body  empirically,  and  then  with  his  large  Reflec- 
tor to  set  to  work  and  examine  all  the  minute  stars  thereabouts ;" 
but  finding  himself  inadequate  to  the  mathematical  labour,  he  re- 
linquished the  matter  altogether.  A  subsequent  conversation 
with  Bouvard  in  Paris,  in  1834,  rivetted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  French  astronomer,  he  found,  had  entertained  similar 
views  to  his  own,  and  had  even  been  in  correspondence  with 
Hansen,  who  believed  that  one  disturbing  body  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena,  and  that  there  must  therefore  be  two 
new  planets  beyond  Uranus  !  Mr.  Hussey's  proposal  to  obtain  the 
empirical  places  of  the  supposed  planets,  and  to  "sweep  closely"*' 
for  them,  was  so  highly  approved  of  by  Bouvard,  that  he  propos- 
ed to  undertake  the  calculations,  which  he  regarded  as  more  la- 
borious than  difficult,  and  to  transmit  the  results  to  Mr.  Hussey, 
as  "  the  basis  of  a  very  close  and  accurate  sweep."  M.  Bouvard 
did  not  find  leisure  for  an  investigation  of  such  magnitude,  and 
Mr.  Hussey,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  applies  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal for  his  advice  and  assistance.  In  a  letter,  dated  17th 
November  1834,  he  communicates  to  Mr.  Airy  his  own  views, 
as  well  as  those  of  Bouvard  and  Hansen,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  and  he  requests  him,  if  he  considers  "  the  idea  possi- 
ble," to  give  him  roughly  the  limits  between  which  the  planet — 
as  he  thought,  or  the  planets,  as  Hansen  thought — might  be 
found  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Mr.  Hussey  sagaciously  adds, 
that  as  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  might  not  be  large,  the  zone 
to  be  examined  would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and  he 
explains  the  very  methods  by  which  he  expects  to  make  the  dis- 
covery— the  very  methods,  too,  by  which  the  discovery  has  been 
since  made  :  "  I  am  disposed  to  think,"  says  he,  "  that  such  is  the 
perfection  of  my  equatorial  object-glass,  that  I  could  distinguish 
almost  at  once  the  difference  of  hght  of  a  small  planet  and  a  star. 
My  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  would  be  very  different :  I 
should  accurately  map  the  whole  space  within  the  required  limits, 
down  to  the  minutest  star  I  could  discern  ;  the  interval  of  a  sin- 
gle week  would  then  enable  me  to  ascertain  any  change."  Had 
this  noble  proposal  been  embraced,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
new  planet  might  have  been  twelve  years  older  than  it  is,  and 
England  might  have  enjoyed  the  undivided  glory  of  its  discovery. 
The  A'iews  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  were  not  in  unison  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hussey,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  born  when  Aqtuxrius 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  throws  cold  water  upon  the  glowing  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friend,  and  extinguishes  for  ever  his  well-founded 
expectation  of  adding  to  Apollo's  lyre  another  string. 

In  his  n'i)ly  to  Mr.  Hussey  he  "  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  with- 
out hesitation,  tliat  the  subject  (of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus) 
is  not  yet  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  Xha  smalksi  hope  of  piakiDC 
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out  the  nature  of  any  external  action  upon  Uranus."  He  ad- 
duced facts  which  he  considers  as  indicating  that  there  are  no 
Irregular  perturbations  in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  and  therefore 
"  doubts  tne  certainty  of  any  extraneous  action."  But  admitting 
the  certainty  of  an  extraneous  action,  '^  he  doubts  much  the  pos- 
sibility of  determining  the  place  of  a  planet  which  produced  it," 
and  he  "  is  sure  it  could  not  be  done  till  the  nature  of  the  irregu- 
larity was  well  determined  from  several  successive  revolutions,"* 
that  is,  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years ! 

In  the  year  1835,  when  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Hallejr's  Comet  were  ascribed  by  some  astronomers  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ether,  M.  Benjamin  Valz,  of  Marseilles,  wrote  to  M. 
Arago  "  that  he  would  prefer  having  recourse  to  an  invisible 
planet  beyond  Uranus.  The  revolution,"  he  adds,  "  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  distances,  be  at  least  triple  that  of  the 
Comet,  so  that  in  every  three  oppositions,  its  perturbations  would 
be  reproduced,  and  the  calculation  of  four  or  five  intervals  might 
enable  us  to  recognise  it.  Would  it  not  be  admirable  thus  to 
ascertain  the  very  existence  of  a  body  we  cannot  see  !"t 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hussey's  purpose, 
the  Astronomer-Royal  is  again  roused  from  his  slumbers.  M. 
Eugene  Bouvard,  the  nephew  of  Alexis,  announces  to  him,  on 
the  6th  October,  1837,  his  intention  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of 
Uranus,  and  requests  his  opinion  and  aid.  Finding  that  the 
differences  in  latitude  between  the  observed  and  tabular  places 
of  the  planet  are  continually  increasing,  he  asks  the  question, — > 
**  Does  not  this  difference  arise  from  an  unknown  perturbation  in^ 
iroduced  into  the  motions  of  this  star  by  a  body  situated  beyond  it?* 
"  I  know  not,"  he  adds ;  "  but  this  at  any  rate  was  my  uncle'iS 
idea.  I  regard  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  very  important;  but 
in  order  to  succeed  I  require  to  reduce  the  observations  with  the 
giteatest  precision,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  are  often  wanting." 

*  In  making  an  apology  for  this  last  sentence,  Mr.  Airy  states  that  <<  he  thinks 
H  likely  that  the  same  difficulty  would  still  have  been  felt  if  the  theorists  (Adams  and 
Jje  Verrier,  we  presume)  vho  entered  seriously  upon  the  explanation  of  the  perturbations 
bad  not  trusted  more  confidently  to  Bode's  law  of  distances  than  he  did  himself." 
In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concur.  If  Bode's  law  had  never  been  heard  of,  the 
^  theorists"  would,  in  all  probability,  have  assumed  a  mean  distance  for  their  planet 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  Bode's  law  made  it.  They  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
assume  a  distance  conformable  to  existing  analogies.  For  example,  taking  the 
mean  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  as  52, 95,  and  1 90,  that  of  the  earth 
being  10^  then  since  191  is  just  double  of  95,  the  probable  distance  of  the  new  planet 
might  have  been  assumed  as  380,  which  was  done,  or  taking  the  ratio  of  52  to  95 
we  should  have  34*7,  which  is  still  nearer  the  true  distance.  A  still  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  distance  of  the  new  planet  would  have  been  obtained  from  th^ 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  nearer  the  sun,  so  that  the  theorists  have  been 
misled  by  Bode's  law  rather  than  benefited  by  trusting  to  it  too  confidently,  and 
more  than  the  Astronomer-Royal  did. 

f  Ovmj^  Bendui,  ^o^  torn.  i.  p.  130,  and  torn.  xxiv.  p.  35. 
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M.  Eiigeue  Bouvard  is,  therefore,  bent  on  the  detection  of  the 
Traiis-Uranian  planet ;  but  the  Astronomer-Royal  again  damps 
the  ardour  of  his  correspondent*  Ho  tells  bini  that  he  "  will 
gain  much  in  tlie  accuracy  of  the  reduced  observations  by  waiting 
a  short  time  before  he  proceeds  with  tliat  jiart  of  his  labour,'* — 
that  *^  the  errors  of  longitude  are  increasing  ivlfh  fear/td  rupiditi/ 
— that  he  cannot  conjecture  what  is  the  cause  of  these  errors — that  he 
is  inclined^  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascribe  them  to  some  error  in 
the  perturbations— and  that  if  it  be  the  effect  of  any  U7iseen  hodi/  it 

WILL  BE  NEATILY  IMPOSSIBLE  EVEK  TO  FIND  OUT  ITS  PLACE.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  *^sore  tliscouragement/'  Eugene  Bouvard 
proceeds  in  his  course.  In  IVIay  1838  he  receives  irom  the  As- 
tronomer-Royal the  reduced  observations  of  1833  to  \S'M}j  and 
he  seems  to  have  resolutely  pursued  his  plan  of  solving  the 
great  problem  of  a  Trans*Ui*anian  planet.  On  the  21st  May  lie 
again  applies  to  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  the  right  ascension 
and  declinations  of  Uranus,  from  1781  to  1800.  He  announces 
that  his  work  is  far  advanced;  bul  having  been  told  by  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal that  it  will  be  nearh/  impossiiile  to  find  out  the  place 
of  the  unseen  body,  he  does  not  again  intrude  so  repulsive  a 
topic. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  this  last  letter  of  Eugene  Bouvard,  the 
grand  truth  that  there  was  a  planet  beyond  Uranus  was  making 
itself  known  in  other  quarters*  On  the  12th  July,  1843,  the 
late  illustrious  astronomerj  M.  Bessel,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  irregularities  of 
Uranus  could  not  be  exi>lained  by  the  perturbations  of  existing 
planets,  and  that  an  exterior  planet  could  alone  account  for  tliera  ; 
and  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out  its 
place,  he  projiosed  to  undertake  the  task  after  lie  had  completed 
certain  investigations  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  After  his 
return  to  Konigsberg  he  informed  Sir  John  Herschel  that  ^^  he 
had  not  forgotten  Uranus," 

Such  is  a  brief,  and,  we  trust,  a  correct  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  different  astronomers  previous  to  the  tunc 
when  Mr.  J,  C,  Adams,  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  under-gi'aduate  of  that  imivei^ity,  was  led  to  that 
train  of  research  by  wdnch  he  succeeded  in  determining  tlie  ele- 
ments of  the  new  planet^s  orbit,  and  the  very^  place  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  found*  So  early  as  July  3,  1841,  Mr.  Adams  com- 
mitted to  viTiting  the  following  memorandum. — "  Formed  a  de- 
sign, in  the  beginning  of  this  week,  of  investigating,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  taking  my  degree,  the  irregidarities  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  which  are  yet  unaccounted  for,  in  order  to  find  whether 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  undiscovered  |>Ianet 
beyond  it,  and,  if  possible,  thence  to  determine  approximately 
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the  elements  of  its  orbit,  &c.,  which  would  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery."  Several  of  Mr.  Adams'  friends  in  Cambridge  were, 
in  1842,  cognizant  of  this  resolution ;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree,  in  January  1843,  and  acquired  the  high  distinctions  of 
Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's  Prize  Man,  he  began  to 
collect  materials  for  the  treatment  of  his  problem.  Professor 
Challis,  who  was  now  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams'  plans,  lent 
him  some  necessary  works ;  and  in  May  1843,  Professor  Miller 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  investigations.  Adopting 
Bode's  law,  as  giving  the  most  probable  distances  of  the  un- 
known planet,  and  assuming  its  orbit  to  be  a  circle,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  twice  the  mean  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  Sun, 
he  obtained,  in  October  1843,  a  first  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  solution  was  founded  principally  on  modem  observations. 
The  errors  in  the  Tables  were  talcen  from  those  given  in  the 
equations  of  condition  of  Bouvard's  Tables,  as  far  as  the  year 
3821,  and  after  that  year  from  the  observations  from  1833  to 
1836,  published  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrichteiu 
The  general  result  of  this  investigation,  which  gave  the  place  of 
the  planet  within  17°  of  its  true  place,  and  a  mass  one-third 
larger  than  that  subsequently  found,  satisfied  Mr.  Adams  that  a 

food  general  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  might 
e  obtained ;  but  as  the  discrepancies  of  greatest  amount  occurred 
in  those  years  where  the  observations  were  deficient  in  number, 
he  applied,  through  Professor  Challis,  to  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
for  such  of  the  Greenwich  planetary  observations,  then  in  the 
course  of  reduction,  as  referred  to  those  years  in  which  the  dif- 
ferences between  theory  and  observation  were  the  greatest.  Pro- 
fessor Challis'  letter  conveying  this  request  is  dated  February 
tfiirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four^  and,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  kindest  manner,  sent  Mr.  Adams  all 
the  heliocentric  errors  of  Uranus  in  longitude  and  latitude,  com- 
pletely reduced  from  the  Greenwich  observations  between  1754 
and  1830. 

About  this  time.  Professor  Miller  informed  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen  had  proposed  the  theory 
of  Uranus  as  the  subject  of  their  Matnematical  prize,  and  advised 
him  strongly  to  compete  for  it ;  but  though  the  duties  of  his 
College  prevented  him  from  attempting  such  a  complete  examin- 
ation of  that  theory  as  a  competition  for  the  prize  would  have 
required,  yet  this  fact,  together  with  the  possession  of  such  a  valu- 
able series  of  observations,  induced  him  to  undertake  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  his  new  research,  which  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  1844,  and  the  spring  and  summer  months 
of  1845,  he  took  into  account  the  most  important  terms  depending 
on  the  first  power  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  disturbing  planet, 
retaining  his  former  assumption  respecting  the  mean  distftnce. 
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The  errors  of  the  tables  for  ancient  observations  were  taken  from 
Bouvard's  equations  of  condition ;  and  for  the  modem  observa- 
tions, the  errors  were  taken  solely  from  the  Grreenwich  Observa- 
tions till  1830^  after  which  they  were  taken  from  the  Cambridge 
and  Greenwich  Observations^  imd  those  in  various  Numbers  of 
the  Aatronomische  Nachrichten.  In  tliis  manner  ,  he  obtained 
several  solutions  differing  slightly  from  each  other,  by  succes- 
eively  taking  into  account  more  and  more  terms  of  the  seiies  ex- 
pressing the  perturbations  ;  and,  in  Septanber  eighteen  hundred  and 
jorty-Jive^  before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  placed  in  the  handa  of  Mr. 
ClicdUs*  a  pap^r  coritainiufj  numerical  values  of  the  mean  longi- 
tude at  a  given  epoch,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion^  the  eccentricity 
of  its  orbity  thti  mass^  and  the  geocentric  longitude  for  September 
thirty^  eiffhteen  hundred  and  forty-Jive^  of  the  supposed  disturbing 
planetr  which  he  calh  by  anticipation  "  Tiie  New  Pl.anet,"  '^  evi- 
dently showing/*  as  Professer  ChaU is  justly  observes,  '*  the  con- 
viction j  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  reality  of  its  existence,*' 

Having  thus  solved  the  great  problem  which  had  so  long  occu- 
pied his  tbouglits,  Mr.  Adams  was  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  his 
new  planet ;  and,  with  this  very  object  in  view,  he  communicated 
its  geocentric  lomjitude  to  Professor  Challis,  who  possessed  instru- 
ments capable  of  exhibiting  a  planetary  disc,  or  of  detecting  the 
planet  from  its  change  of  place  among  the  stars  which  surrounded 
it.  Mr.  Adams  was  now  entitled  to  consider  his  labours  at  an 
end.  lie  had  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  Mathematician,  and 
it  remained  tor  tlie  practical  astronomer  to  perform  his  pai^t.  He 
had  discovered  the  planet  in  theory — it  remained  to  be  seen  in 
space.  He  had  seen  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  by  the  radiations  of 
force  with  which  it  pursued  its  brother  planet ;  it  remained  to 
be  pictured  on  the  human  retina  by  its  material  emanations. 

But  Mr.  Adams  was  not  content  with  handing  over  his  dis- 
coveiy  to  Professor  Challis^— to  the  inquisition  of  the  Cambridge 
Transit  lustruoiejit,  or  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Northumberland 
achromatic.  Witli  the  ardour  of  soul  which  ever  characterizes  true 
genius,  he  undertakes  a  pi]  grim  age  to  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
U  reen  wich,  to  communicate  In  s  discovery  to  the  Astronomer-Koyal, 
in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  that  the  national  head  of  astronomi- 
cal science  woidd  direct  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  all  the 
powei's  of  his  establishment  to  the  immediate  discovery  of  so 
interesting  a  star.  His  errand,  however,  is  frLutless*  Mr,  Airy 
was  travelling  in  France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  duti^  alL 
the  Observatory  till  the  end  of  September.t 


I 


^  Report  to  the  SjTidtcate  of  tlio  University  of  Cambridge,  p.  3. 

f  In  September  llJ45j  previouB  to  this  visit  to  Gretyiiwieh,  Mr.  Eai*iiijhaW|  of  St. 
trohn&f  advieed  Mr.  AdainB  to  send  an  accouut  of  hi s»  researches  to  the  Pliiloeophictl 
Sociei/  of  Cambridge  -  an  advice  ivhicli  he,  uufortonately,  did  not  foHow, 
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tJndlsturbed  by  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to 
perfect  the  elements  of  his  new  planet.  The  results  were  slightly 
different  from  those  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Challis ;  but  he 
made  the  important  addition  of  a  list  of  the  residual  errors  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  Uranus  from  1690  to  1840,  after  taking  into 
account  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  new  planet.  These  enters 
were  very  small,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Flamstead's  iso- 
lated observation  in  1690.  "  This  comparison  of  observation 
with  the  theory  imphed  the  determination  of  all  the  unknown 

Juantities  of  the  problem,  both  the  corrections  of  the  elements  of 
Iranus,  and  the  elements  of  the  disturbing  body.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  residual  errors  proved  that  the  new  theory  was  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  the  observed  anomalies  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  and  that  as  the  error  of  longitude  was  corrected  for 
a  period  of  at  least  130  years,  the  error  of  radius  vector  was  also 
corrected.  As  the  calculations  rested  on  an  assumption,  made 
according  to  Bode's  law,  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  was  double  that  of  Uranus,  without  the  above-mentioned 
numerical  verification,  no  proof  was  given  that  the  problem  was 
solved,  or  that  the  elements  of  the  supposed  planet  were  not 
mere  speculative  results.  The  earliest  evidence  of  the  complete 
SOLUTION  of  an  ifiverse  problem  of  perturbations  is  to  be  dated 
from  October  1845." 

This  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  justly  character- 
ized by  Professor  Challis,  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  capital  the 
noble  pillar  which  Mr.  Adams  has  reared  for  himself  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  look  for  the 
planet.  Elated,  doubtless,  with  his  triumph,  he  hastens  a  second 
time,  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Green- 
wich, to  aiyiouuce  his  results,  and  explain  his  methods,  and  to 
induce  Mr.  Airy  to  look  for  the  star.  The  Astronomer-Royal 
is  again  absent,  and  Mr.  Adams  returns  to  his  College  without 
any  prospect  of  a  search  for  his  planet.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
left  at  the  Observatory  a  paper  containing  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, and  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  as  described 
by  Professor  Challis.  In  this  paper  lie  gives  the  following  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  of  the  new  planet : — 

Mean  distance  (assumed  nearly  in  accordance  with 

Bode's  law),          ....  38-4. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  3G5*25  days,         .  .       1°  30'  9, 

Mean  longitude,  1st  October  1845,        .             .  323°  34'. 

Longitude  of  perihelion,      .             .             .  315°  45'. 

Eccentricity,    .             .             .             .             .  0*1610. 

1  (that  of  the  Sun  being  unity),             .  00001 056. 


The  Astronomer-Royal  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  im- 
portant communication  on  the  5th  November ;  but  be  neither 
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congratulates  Mr.  Adams  on  tlie  solution  of  the  problem,  nor  of- 
fers, either  by  himself  or  his  assistants,  to  look  even  for  the  planet. 
He  is  still  without  faith  in  his  science,  and  he  contents  himself 
with  merely  saying  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  "  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  whether  this  assumed  perturbation  (namely,  that  of  the 
new  planet),  will  explain  the  en-or  in  the  radius  vector  of 
Uranus  ?"  This  chilling  and  imsatisfactory  reply  to  such  a  com- 
munication as  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  to  us  utterly  inexplicable, 
and  could  not  fail  to  sting  an  ardent  mind  conscious  of  its  powers, 
and  equally  conscious  of  their  triumph.  In  his  own  remarks 
upon  this  letter,  Mr.  Airy  takes  a  singular  view  of  it.  "  I  con- 
sidered," says  he,  "  that  the  trial  whether  the  error  of  radius  vec- 
tor would  be  explained  by  the  same  theory  which  explains  the 
error  in  longitude,  would  be  truly  an  experimentum  crucis ; 
and  I  waited  wdth  much  anxiety  for  Mr.  Adams'  answer  to  my 
query.  Had  it  been  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  at  once  have 
exerted  all  the  influence  which  I  might  possess  eithei;  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  my  friend  Professor  Challis,  to  procure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  theory  !"  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture why  Mr.  Adams  returned  no  answer  to  such  a  querj'. 
He  was  doubtless  chagrined  with  the  apathy  with  which  his  dis- 
covery was  met.  His  journeys  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  and 
his  communication  to  its  Director,  were  fruitless,  and  the  answer 
to  the  query  which  was  put  to  him  was  virtually  answered  in  Mr. 
Adams'  first  solution,  which  Mr.  Airy  possessed ;  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  states,  "  errors  of  radius  vector  were  as  readily  de- 
ducible  from  the  first  solution  as  from  the  other."  But  supposing 
that  Mr.  Airy's  anxiety  had  been  gratified  by  the  expected  com- 
munication from  Cambridge,  what  would  Mr.  Adams  have  gained 
by  it  ?  Mr.  Airy  would  have  used  his  influence  to  ^^rocure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  theoiy.  Mr.  Adams  could  have  done 
this  Iiimself.  It  was  already  sufficiently  published  by  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  principal  Observatories  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  all  that  Mr.  Adams  wanted  was  neither  Mr.  Airy's  approba- 
tion nor  his  influence,  but  simply  his  assistance,  as  the  Royal  Ob- 
server, in  practically  detecting  the  new  planet. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  let  us  pause  a  little  and 
consider  tne  real  state  of  the  problem  of  a  new  planet  at  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  or  of  the  inverse  problem  of  per- 
turbations, as  it  has  been  called,  that  is,  a  problem  in  which,  in 
place  of  determining  the  perturbations  produced  upon  any  one 
planet  by  another,  whose  orbit  and  place  are  given,  to  determine 
the  orbit  and  place  of  an  unseen  and  unknown  planet,  or  to  dis- 
cover such  a  planet  intellectually,  by  the  perturbations  which  it 
produces  on  another  planet.  On  the  30th  of  October,  no  ma- 
thematician, dead  or  living,  had  solved  this  problem,  or  was  en- 
gaged in  solving  it.     Alexis  Bouvard  had  tried  it,  and  might 
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have  succeeded  had  he  not  been  told  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
illustrious  Bessel  had  resolved  to  grapple  with  it,  and  Mr.  Airy, 
with  all  the  data  at  his  elbow,  and  with  his  powerful  mind  and 
high  intellectual  genius,  might  have  anticipated  them  all,  had 
he  withdrawn  himself  from  less  legitimate  pursuits.  Mr.  Adams 
alone  had  solved  it.  He  communicated  his  solution  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  in  order  that,  as 
practical  astronomers,  they  might  discover  the  planet  whose  ex- 
istence and  whose  locality  he  had  demonstrated.  So  anxious 
was  he  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  discovery^  (that  is,  to 
have  the  planet  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  only  possible  benefit  in 
which  the  public,  or  even  astronomers  were  concerned,)  that 
he  made  two  journeys  to  Greenwich  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Adams 
has,  therefore,  the  sole  and  undivided  merit  of  being  the  first  disco- 
verer of  this  remarkable  body.  No  act  on  his  part,  and  no  subse- 
Juent  researches  on  the  part  of  others,  can  afiect  this  great  truth, 
le,  and  he  alone,  first  solved  the  problem  and  pointed  to  the 
star.  Had  he  even  kept  his  secret,  or  embalmed  it,  according  both 
to  French  and  English  custom,  in  the  folds  of  a  sealed  packet,  in- 
trusted to  the  private  keeping  of  credible  witnesses,  or  deposited 
it  in  the  archives  of  an  academical  body,  his  merit  as  the  first 
discoverer,  and  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  discovery  would 
still  have  been  the  same.  The  only  effect  of  such  a  secret  dis- 
posal of  his  discovery  would  have  been  in  favour  of  those  who 
might  be  engaged  in  the  same  research.  It  would  have  increased 
the  probability  that  any  second  discoverer  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  his  previous  labours.  Let  us  just  add  to  this  supposition 
one  equally  important,  that  in  October  1845,  Professor  Challis 
and  Mr.  Airy  had,  one  or  both,  directed  their  telescope  to  the 
325th  parallel  of  longitude,  and  seen  the  planet ; — then  we  should 
never  have  heard  more  of  the  claims  or  even  of  the  labours  of 
others,  for  at  that  date  no  other  philosopher  had  entered  upon 
the  research.  With  what  justice  then  can  their  negligence,  or 
apathy,  or  failure,  have  any  influence  whatever  over  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  finished  labours  of  another?  As  truly 
might  we  maintain  that  the  heat  and  sunshine  of  to-day  have 
been  reduced  by  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  morrow,  as  that 
the  glory  of  Mr.  Adams  could  be  dimmed  by  the  absence  of 
Professor  Challis,  or  the  in\dsibility  of  Mr.  Airy. 

Leaving  these  questions  for  future  discussion,  we  shall  now 
proceed  with  our  chronological  narrative.  M.  Le  Verrier,  a  young 
French  mathematician  of  great  genius,  had  distinguished  himseff 
by  a  series  of  admirable  memoirs  on  the  most  difficult  topics  of 
physical  astronomy.  His  memoirs  on  the  great  inequality  of 
Pallas — his  new  determination  of  the  perturbations  of  Mercury, 
and  his  researches  on  the  rectification  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  had 
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won  fur  him  the  favour  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  iBUsk 
speedily  have  gnhied  for  him  an  European  repntation.  In  the 
summej'  of  1845,  M-  Arogn,  with  his  usual  aj\lour  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scienccj  i^epresentcil  to  j\l.  Le  Verrier  the  importance 
of  studying  the  perturhations  of  Uranns.  A  great  nnniber  of 
hypotheseSj  as  M.  Le  Verrier  rennirks,  had  heen  invented  to  ex- 
plain them,  tuid  it  had  been  doubted  whetlier  tlie  motion  of  this 
planet  was  subject  to  the  great  pnnciple  of  universal  gravitation. 
Abandoning  the  researches  on  comets  which  he  had  undertaken^ 
our  author  devoted  liimself  to  the  task  suggested  by  his  friend, 
and  on  the  lOfA  Novemher^  1845,  he  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  his  First  Memoir  on  the  Jlteort/  of  Uranus^ 
which  was  printed  in  the  Cmnptes  Bendm  of  the  same  date,  and 
w^hich,  according  to  the  Astrononier-Koyalj  did  nqt  reach  Eng- 
land till  December,  After  determining  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  Jupiter  and  Sat  mm,  and  correcting  the  elliptic  ele- 
ments of  the  planet,  he  found  that  there  still  existed  irregulari- 
ties, which,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  might  de|)eud  on  other  cau- 
ses, the  indueuce  of  which  he  would  aiJijreciate  in  a  second  Me- 
moir*'** ''  This  Memoir,"  to  use  Mr,  Auy's  wTjrds,  ^*  placed  the 
Theory  of  Uranus  on  a  satisfactory  foundation  j"  and  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  it  w^as  held,  tiiat  when  a  vacancy  had  occur- 
red in  the  Institute  in  the  Section  of  Astronomy,  by  the  death  of 
Cassini,  M.  X^e  Verrier  was,  on  the  19th  Jan.  184G,  elected  in  op- 
position to  M.  Edonard  Bouvard,  by  a  majority  of  forty-four  to 
nine  votes. 

The  year  1845  closed,  and  five  months  of  1846  passed  away 
before  M.  Le  Verrier  produced  his  Second  Memoir,and  till  tlie  first 
of  June  184 6j  when  that  Memoir  was  published  in  the  Compter 
lietidus  of  that  date,t  the  idea  of  a  new  planet,  as  the  certain 
cause  of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  was  never  once  stated  or 
published.  His  second  Memoir,  entitled  j^eseanhes  on  the  Mo^ 
tions  of  Urajius,  contains  an  able  reduetiou  and  discussion  of  all 
the  observations  of  Uranus,  ancient  and  modenu  Le  Verrier 
shows  that  there  is  **  a  formal  incompatibility  between  the  obser- 
vations of  Uranus  and  the  hypothesis  tiiat  that  i)lanet  is  subject 
only  to  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  the  other  planets  acting  con- 
Ibrmably  to  the  principles  of  universal  gravitation  ;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  difierent  causes  to  which  this  discrepancy 
has  been  ascribed.  *^  No  sooner"  says  he,  "  was  it  conjectured 
some  years  ago,  that  the  motion  of  Uranus  w^as  modified  by  some 
unknown  cause,  than  all  possible  hypotheses  were  hazarded  re- 
specting the  nature  of  that  cause.    Each,  it  is  true,  followed  siin- 
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*  CompUs  Hindus,  Nov.  10,  ISIA,  totti.  xxi.,  p.  1055. 
f  Turn,  xxii.,  j*.  907. 
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ply  the  bent  of  his  own  imagination — without  adducing  any  ar- 
guments in  support  ofhis  assertion.  One  imagined  the  resistance 
of  ether,  another  spoke  of  a  large  satellite  accompanying  Uranus, 
or  even  of  a  planet  yet  unknown,  whose  disturbing  force  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Another  went  so  far  as  to  suppose, 
that  at  this  enormous  distance  from  the  Sun  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion might  lose  something  of  its  rigour.  In  fine,  might  not  a 
comet  disturb  Uranus  in  its  course  ?"  The  idea  of  a  resisting 
ethei*,  ip  which  the  Cambridge  undulationists  believe,  receives  no 
favour  from  our  author,  because  traces  of  it  have  been  scarcely 
recognised  in  the  motion  of  bodies  of  the  smallest  density,  that  is, 
in  the  circumstances  most  suitable  for  exhibiting  the  action  of 
such  a  fluid.  The  action  of  a  large  satellite  is  equally  excluded 
by  the  consideration  that  if  it  were  large  it  would  be  seen,  and  if  it 
did  act  upon  its  primary,  the  inequalities  which  it  occasioned 
would,  contrary  to  observation,  be  of  a  very  shqrt  period.  The 
probable  impulse  of  a  comet  is  an  idea  equally  incompatible  with 
the  observations,  and  as  for  a  relaxation  in  the  law  of  gravity, 
our  author  regards  this  as  the  last  resource  to  which  an  astrono- 
mer could  have  recourse.  He  is  therefore  driven  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  disturbing  cause  is  an  unknown  body,  changing  in  a 
very  slow  manner  the  motion  of  Uranus ;  and  after  show^ing  that 
its  orbit  cannot  be  between  Uranus  and  Jupiter,  he  proposes  to 
himself  the  following  question :  "7s  it  possible  that  the  inequalities 
of  Uranus  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  'planet  situated  in  the  ecliptic 
at  a  mean  distance  double  that  of  Uranus  ?  and  if  it  is  so,  where 
is  this  planet  actually  situated"?  what  is  its  mass  ?  what  are  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  which  it  describes  ?"  Our  author  then  gives 
a  rigorous  solution  of  this  problem,  which  he  shows  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  solution — that  is,  that  there  are  not 
two  quarters  of  the  heavens  in  which  we  can  place  the  planet  at 
a  given  epoch.  He  determines  its  heliocentric  place  on  the  1st 
Jan.  1847  to  be  in  the  325th  degree  of  Longitude,  and  he  asserts 
that  in  assigning  it  this  place  he  does  not  commit  an  error  of  more 
than  10^ 

Such  is  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  as  published  to  the 
world  by  Le  Verrier  on  the  1st  June  1846.  The  place  which  he 
has  assigned  to  the  planet — the  only  result  of  the  Memoir — is 
within  a  degree  of  the  place  which  Mr.  Adams  had  assigned  to  it 
seven  months  before,  and  communicated  to  Prof.  Challis  and  Mr. 
Airy.  Neither  the  mass,  nor  the  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit 
— ^both  of  which  had  been  also  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  October 
1845,  aie  given  in  Le  Verrier's  second  Memoir ;  but  he  suppHed 
these  essential  particulars  in  a  third  Memoir,  which  appeared  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  31st  August  1846,  and  is  entitled, — 
On  the  Planet  which  produces  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  mo- 
tion of  Uranus — the  determination  of  its  Mass,  of  its  Orbity  and  its 
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actual  position.  The  following  are  the  elements  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  this  investigation : — 

Major  semiaxis  of  the  orbit,  .  .  36*154: 

Years. 
Duration  of  the  sidereal  revolution,  .  217*387 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  .  .  0*10761 

Longitude  of  perihelion,  .  .  284°  45' 

Mean  longitude  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  318*47 

Mass  —  —  of  that  of  the  sun,  .  .  0-0001075 

True  Hehocentric  longitude,  1st  January,  1847,      326*  32' 
Distance  from  the  sun,        ...  33*  06' 

This  value  of  the  true  Longitude,  founded  on  more  numerous 
data,  differs  very  little  from  325°,  the  result  which  he  obtained 
in  his  earlier  researches.  "  It  places,"  says  Le  Verrier,  "  the  new 
star  about  5°  to  the  east  of  the  star  d  of  Capricorn." 

The  following  are  the  limits,  or  extreme  values,  between  which 
he  finds  that  the  preceding  elements  may  vary : — 

Major  semiaxis  between  35"  04'  and  37*  90'.* 

Duration  of  sidereal  revolution  between  207  and  233  years. 

True  Heliocentric  longitude  between  325*  and  335*,  or  345*. 

Mass  between  .  -  -—  and  -- — j,^ 

4700  14500. 

Eccentricity  between  0.125  and  0.200. 

In  order  to  determine  the  visibility  of  the  new  planet  Le  Ver- 
rier assumes  it  as  probable  that  its  density  is  equal  to  that  of  Ura- 
nus, and  taking  the  mass  of  the  new  planet  as  2^  times  greater 
than  that  of  Uranus,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  disc  of  Ura- 
nus when  nineteen  times  as  distant  as  the  earth  is  from  the  sun, 
as  4",  he  concludes  that  at  the  time  of  opposition  on  the  19th 
August  1846,  the  disc  of  the  new  planet  would  be  3"3,  and  there- 
fore visible  in  good  telescopes. 

Before  this  interesting  Memoir  was  received  in  England,  viz. 
on  the  2d  September,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal two  new  sets  of  elements,  founded  on  different  assum- 
ed values  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  new  planet.  They  were  as 
follow : — 

Hypothesis  I. 
Assumed  mean  distance  =i  2  X  that  of  Uranm. 
Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  325*    7' 

Longitude  of  perihelion,  .  .  315*  57' 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  .  .  0.16103 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,         .  .  0-0001656 

*  These  limiting  values  of  the  mean  distance  are  verv  wide  of  the  truth.  As 
the  real  mean  distance,  deduced  from  Professor  Cballis's  obserratioiis  by  Mr. 
Adams,  is  only  30*198. 
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Hypothesis  II. 

Assumed  mean  distance  =  942  X  that  of  Uranus. 

Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  323'*    2' 

Longitude  of  perihelion,       .             .  .  299°  11' 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,     .             .  .  0.120615 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,          .  .  0-00015003 

The  residual  errors  resulting  from  these  two  hypotheses,  satisfied 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  extreme  probability  that  the  mean  distance  of 
the  new  planet  should  be  assumed  as  nearly  equal  to  the  mean 

distance  of  Uranus,  x  v— r  or  1*742,  that  is,  the  mean  distance 
574, 

of  the  new  planet  should  be  192  x  1*742  =  33-44. 

With  this  brief  abstract  of  the  theoretical  labours  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  we  must  close  this  part  of  our  article ;  but  we 
cannot  do  this  without  noticing  the  fact,  arising  no  doubt  from 
the  author's  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  that  the  part 
of  his  investigation  in  which  Le  Verrier  considers  the  action  of 
the  new  planet  is  not  wrought  out  with  that  elaborateness  which 
characterizes  the  former  part,  as  he  omits  terms  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  additional  ones  which  he  has  taken  into  account 
when  determining  the  perturbations  produced  by  Saturn.  In 
Mn  Adams'  method,  on  the  contrary,  these  terms  are  much 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  superior  degree  of  convergency  of  the 
series  which  expresses  the  perturbations  in  mean  longitude.  In 
justice  to  Bouvard,  too,  whose  views  and  labours  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  great  discovery,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Le 
Verrier  has  thought  it  necessary  to  speaJk  with  such  excessive  se- 
verity of  his  Tables  of  Uranus.  The  most  important  errors  which 
he  attributes  to  them  were  actually  pointed  out  by  Bouvard  him- 
self about  twenty  years  ago,  and  shown  to  be  errors — not  in  the 
Tables  themselves,  but  in  the  Introduction  merely.* 

Such  is,  we  trust,  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  re- 
spective labours  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier.  The  facts  and 
dates  which  we  have  recorded,  have  not  yet  been  matters  of  dis- 
pute ;  and  therefore  the  intelligent  reader  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  up  his  mind  respecting  the  four  points  of  priority  of 
research — ^pnority  of  solution,  or  theoretic  discovery  of  the  pla- 
net— prionty  of  communication  to  public  functionaries — and  pri- 
ority of  publication  to  the  world.  In  all  these  points,  save  the 
last,  the  priority  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  we  believe,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

We  now  approach  a  very  interesting  part  of  our  subject.  As- 
tronomers occupying  public  situations,  charged  with  astronomical 
functions,  and  possessing  ample  means  of  verifying  the  predic- 


♦  See  Aitronomische  Nachnchten,  Band  ii.,  No.  48.         ^^ 
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tions  of  tlieorvj  Imd  been  inf'orinetlj  botli  by  private  and  public 
announcement^  that  a  New  Planet  existed  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  in 
the  325th  ilep^ree  of  longitnde,  IIow  did  tliey  receive  tliis  re- 
markable intelligence  ?  liow  did  they  proceed  to  verify  the  sub- 
lime i>rediction  ?  IIow  did  the  scientific  institutions  which  they 
guide^  and  the  Government  which  they  counsel  and  prompt,  re- 
ward and  honour  the  men  who  had  made  such  a  contribution  to 
kno\^^ledge,  and  shed  such  glory  on  tlieir  country]  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  furnish  an  answer  to  these  inten*ogatories  with  as 
much  temper  as  we  can  comnnxnd ;  but  we  fear  that  the  only 
parties  who  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  are  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns^  who  on  this  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  have  re- 
cognised the  claims,  and  done  homage  to  the  dignity  of  intellec- 
tual greatness. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  within  whose  precincts  the  theore- 
tical discovery  of  the  new  Body  w^as  fii*st  made,  possesses  an  obser- 
vatory ably  directed  by  Professor  Challis,  and  furnished  with  in- 
stilments well  adapted  for  tlie  detection  of  a  planet.  Regarding 
as  we  do  the  intimation  made  to  Professor  Challis  in  September 
and  October  1845,  that  a  planet  might  or  would  be  found  in  the 
325th  degree  of  longitude,  as  a  message  which  w^ould  have  thrill- 
ed through  every  fibre  of  onr  heart,  and  taxed  every  function  of 
our  brain,  we  cannot  understand  how  he  did  not  instantly  apply 
his  telescope  to  the  first  spot  of  azure  that  unveiled  Capricorn  to 
his  vieWj  and  siurender  every  other  inqniry  to  so  grand  and  ex- 
citing a  piu'suit.  He  believed  that  the  theoiy  gave  only  a  rough 
indication  of  the  ]jlanet*s  place,  and  that  the  search  for  it  woiild 
be  long  and  laborious.  The  planet  had  T>assed  it5  opposition. 
He  had  had  little  communication  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  from 
October  1845  to  midsummer  184(),  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  observation  of  tlio  new  plafiet  Astra^a,  Bie- 
la's  comet,  and  several  other  comets.  The  appearance,  how^ever, 
of  Le  Verriers  Memoir  of  the  1st  of  June  184G,  and  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Airy  at  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors,  that 
Le  Verrier  had  given  nearly  the  same  longitude  to  the  new  pla- 
net that  Adams  had  done,  led  Professor  Challis  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  previous  rcsolutionj  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  searching  for 
the  planet.  On  the  9th  and  13th  of  July  he  received  from  Mr. 
Airy  a  letter  recommending  the  employment  of  the  Northumber- 
land Refractor  in  a  systematic  search  for  t!ie  planet,  and  enclosing 
suggestions  for  conducting  the  observations ;  but  such  was  the 
distrust  of  the  theory  which  haunted  both,  that  the  Astronomer- 
Koyal  contcmplnted  in  his  suggestions  the  examination,  by  at 
least  three  successive  s^^'eeps  of  a  part  of  the  heavens  thirty  de^ 
grees  long  and  ten  broad,  and  Professor  Chalhs  ^*  purjiosed  to  car- 
ry the  sweep  to  that  extent  I" 
'  Having  been  famished  by  Mr,  Adams  with  a  pa|>er  of  instmc' 
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lions  for  finding  the  planet,  and  learned  from  him  that  it  would 
not  be  less  bright  than  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  Professor 
Challis  began  his  search  on  the  29th  July,  seven  weeks  before 
any  other  astronomer  had  looked  for  it.  On  the  4th  and  12th 
of  August  he  directed  the  telescope  to  the  planet's  theoretical 
place,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Adams'  instructions,  and  as  will  after- 
wards be  found,  he  saw  the  planet  and  obtained  two  positions  of  it ! 
These  observations  were  continued  till  September  29th,  when 
Professor  Challis  became  acquainted  witli  the  results  of  M.  Le 
Verrier's  last  researches.  Professor  Challis  then  followed  his 
suggestions,  and  observed  the  stars  within  the  limits  he  assigned. 
Among  300  stars  which  passed  through  the  field  of  vision  07ie 
only  fixed  his*attention.  He  desired  his  assistant,  who  was  re- 
cording his  observations,  to  write.  It  appears  to  have  a  disc.  This 
was  the  planet,  with  a  lustre  of  a  star  of  the  8th  or  9th  magni- 
tude, and  its  approximate  place  was — 

Right  ascension.      South  declination. 
September  29,'10--  10-  1",  |  g  ,.  ^    ^  „         „  gg-  30". 

Mean  time  at  Greenwich.    J 

On  the  30th  September  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing his  conjecture,  and  on  the  1st  October  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  discovery  of  the  ])lanet  by  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin.* 
Upon  comparing  the  observations  of  July  30th  and  August  12th, 
he  found  tiiat  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude — No.  49  in  the  series 
of  August  12th,  was  wanting  in  the  series  of  July  30th,  and  this 
consequently,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  search,  was  the 
new  Planet.  After  determining  the  place  of  the  planet  on  Au- 
gust 12th,  he  readily  inferred  that  it  was  also  among  the  refer- 
ence stars  taken  on  August  4th.  Hence  it  follows,  as  Professor 
Challis  has  stated,  that  the  planet  was  secured^  and  two  positions 
of  it  recorded,  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other  observatory, — 
and  in  a  "  systematic  search  expressly  undertaken  for  that  pur- 
pose." Such  were  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Challis  when  he 
did  enter  upon  the  research ;  and  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  blame 
his  early  inactivity  and  his  distrust  of  astronomical  prediction, 
we  must  now  admire  his  diligence  and  success,  and  applaud  the 
generous  ardour  with  which  he  has  striven  to  secure  for  Mr, 


*  These  facts  were  communicated  to  M.  Arago,  by  Professor  Challis,  on  the  5lh 
October,  1846,  and  published  in  the  Cowptes  R^ndns  of  the  12th  October,  1846. 
In  M.  Arago's  discussion  of  the  question  of  priority  in  the  same  work  for  October 
19,  he  charges  Professor  Challis  with  having  made  two  different  and  irreconcil- 
able statements  respecting  the  use  he  made  of  Mr.  Adams^  MS.  instructions,  and 
of  Le  Verrier's  printed  suggestions.  In  comparing  the  letter  in  the  Athencemn, 
with  the  letter  to  M.  Arago,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Professor  Challis  used  Mr.  Adams' 
instrnctions  before  the  29th  September,  and  Le  Verrier's  after  it.  His  statement© 
$xep  therefore;  quite  reeoneilable* 
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Adams  the  credit  of  Iiis  discovery^  and  to  Cambridge  tlie  honour 
of  having  first  detected  the  planet.  Though  lie  did  not  know  it, 
he  was  the  first  who  saw  the  planet  and  secured  its  being  known  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  on  the  29t}i  September,  before  Galle's 
discovery  of  it  was  heard  of  in  England^  lie  had  recognised  it  by 
its  disCj  it  may  be  a  fair  question — though  Vi,e  do  not  now  raise 
it—whether  he  or  Galle  were  the  first  discoverer.  Had  no  other 
telescope  ever  been  turned  to  the  heavens,  and  no  other  observer 
than  Professor  (J  hall  is  looked  for  the  planet,  astronomers  %voulcl 
have  found  it  in  the  observations  recorded  at  Cambridge  on  the 
29tli  of  July  and  the  4th  and  12th  of  August. 

We  have  already  animadverted  upon  tlie  chilling  reception 
which  Mr.  Airy  gave  to  the  completed  elements  of  the  new  pla- 
net which  Mr,  Adams  left  at  the  Hoyal  Observatory :  let  us  now 
see  how  lie  received  the  commimications  of  Le  Yerrier*  From 
the  end  of  October  1845  till  the  2tkl  of  June  1840,  a  space  of 
neren  7nont/iSj  he  kept  in  his  pocket  the  elements  and  jjlace  of  the 
new  planet  without  pointing  a  telescope  to  the  spot — without  di- 
recting his  assistants  to  h^ok  for  it — and  without  summoning  to  the 
search  any  of  the  numerous  astronomers  of  Englandj  wlio  would 
have  cheerfully  obeyed  the  call,  Dming  these  seven  months  the 
Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies  held  their  weekly  meetings, 
and  yet  the  Astronomer-lloyal  of  England,  doubtless  an  office- 
bearer in  both  J  never  mentioned  to  them  tlie  extraordinary  fact 
that  a  new  planet,  exterior  to  Uranus,  was  declared  to  exist  iji 
the  325th  degi^ee  of  longitude  !  Le  A'^enier's  Memoir  of  the  Ist 
June,  in  which  he  first  announces  his  investigations,  and  which 
contains  only  the  place  of  the  planet,  reaches  Mr.  Airy  on  the 
23d  June.  The  apathy  and  distrust  with  which  he  received  Mr. 
Adams'  prediction^  pressed  upon  his  notice  by  two  personal  visits, 
and  by  Professor  Challis'  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams  '^  chai*acter 
as  a  mathematician  and  practice  in  calculation,''  is  now  con\^erted 
into  a  glow  of  faith  and  hope.  *^  I  cannot,'^  says  he,  ^^  snfiicient^ 
\j  express  the  feeling  of  delight  and  satisfaction  wliich  I  received 
from  it.  The  place  which  it  assigned  to  the  disturbing  planet 
was  the  same  to  one  degree  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Adams'  calcula- 
tions, which  I  had  perused  seven  months  earlier.'*  The  old  cpies- 
tion,  however,  about  the  peiiurbation  of  the  lladius  Vector, 
wliich  he  asked  of  Mr,  Adams  seven  montlis  before,  and  which 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  answer  because  it  was  virtually  answered  in 
his  solution,  again  haunts  the  still  doubting  philosopher  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Le  Verrier,  dated  26th  June  184G,  he  puts  the  same 
question  to  the  French  mathenuUician,  who  on  tlie  28th  June 
gives  the  same  refdy  winch  Professor  Challis  has  since  done  for 
Mr.  Adams.  "  Tlie  liadius  Vector,"  says  he,  **  is  rectified  of  it* 
self,  without  its  having  been  taken  into  consideratitm  in  a  dirocf 
manner/'  '*  EiTors  of  the  Kadius  Vector,'^  said  Prof^s-sor  ChallU 
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"  were  as  readily  deducible  from  Mr.  Adams'  first  solution  as 
from  the  others."* 

Believing  that  the  Astronomer-Royal  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  new  planet, 
M.  Le  Verrier  writes  to  him  on  the  28th  June  1846, — "  If  I 
could  hope  that  you  would  place  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
researches,  to  seek  for  this  planet  in  the  heavens,  I  should  be 
anxious  to  send  you  its  exact  position  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
obtained  it."  To  this  offer  no  reply  seems  to  have  been  made ; 
but  in  his  observations  upon  Le  Verrier's  letter — which  is  lauded 
for  qualities  which  equally  characterized  the  communications  of 
Mr.  Adams — ^Mr.  Airy  says,  that  his  "  approaching  departure 
for  the  continent  made  it  useless  to  trouble  M.  Le  Ven'ier  with  a 
request  for  the  more  accurate  numbers  to  which  he  alludes."  If 
the  Astronomer-Royal  was  obliged  by  the  essential  duties  of  his 
office  to  leave  the  Observatory,  the  exact  position  of  the  planet 
thus  offered  to  him  might  have  been  gratefully  received,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  assistants,  or  communicated  to  British 
Astronomers :  But  in  place  of  evincing  any  desire  to  make,  or 
to  have  made,  such  a  discovery,  his  mind  seems  to  recoil  from 
the  very  idea  of  it,  till  he  pays  a  visit  in  July  to  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
who  doubtless  recommended  that  application  to  Professor  Challis 
which  we  have  already  recorded. 

Mr.  Airy's  subsequent  zeal  for  the  detection  of  the  disturbing 
body,  and  his  liberal  proposal  to  supply  Professor  Chalhs  with  an 
assistant,  which  he  declined,  form  doubtless  some  atonement  for 
his  previous  indifference,  and  as  such  we  willingly  view  them ; 
but  we  cannot  find  any  apology  for  the  repeated  eulogies  which 
he  lavishes  upon  Le  Verrier,  and  withholds  from  Mr.  Adams — 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  calculated  to  diminish  the  honour 
so  justly  due  to  both,  and  for  the  unjust  decision  in  favour  of  Le 
Verrier^s  claims,  which  he  pronounces  in  a  private  letter  to  the 
French  mathematician,  and  of  which  M.  Arago  has  availed  him- 
self in  order  to  put  down  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  weight 
of  the  Astronomer-Royal's  name.  To  these  three  points  we  must 
invite  the  more  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  M.  Le  Verrier's  confidence  in  his  indication  of  the  limits 
between  which  the  new  planet  would  be  found,  Mr.  Airy  "  sees 
a  character  far  superior  to  that  of  the  able,  or  enterprising^  or  in- 
dustrious mathematician^^  "  It  is  here^  he  adds,  "  that  we  see  the 
philosopher^  If  this,  then,  be  the  high  character  of  Le  Verrier's 
researcnes  and  predictions,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  and  if  it  be  also 

*  Mr.  Adams  did  not  think  that  it  could  be  supposed  possible  that  the  errors  in 
lon^tude  could  be  so  perfectly  accounted  for  during  130  years,  as  he  had  shown 
them  to  be,  without  those  of  the  Radius  Vector  being  also  accounted  for.  He  has 
rihown,  indeed,  in  Art.  69  of  his  Paper,  that  by  far  me  larger  part  of  this  correction 
it  deducible  almost  by  intpection  from  the  correction  of  the  lom/ittide, 
VOL.  VII.     NO.  XIII.  P 
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the  character  of  Mr.  Adams'  labours,  as  Mr»  Airy  should  have 
averred  it  to  be,  and  as  we  tliink  it  is,  how  can  we  reconcile  this 
exalted  estimate  of  indivicinal  merit  with  his  subsequent  declara- 
tion, ^*  that  the  discoverif  of  this  new  planet  is  the  effect  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  age  ?"  If  such  a  movement  did  exist,  we  should  be 
able  to  insulate  the  small  motions  which  were  superposed — to 
count  their  number  and  to  estimate  their  force*  If  there  was  a 
tide  of  planetary  discoveiy,  carrying  along  with  it  the  aslrononii- 
cal  mind,  how^  is  it  that  the  Royal  Obser\*er  of  England,  and  the 
astronomei*s  of  France  too,  were  not  perched  on  its  advancing  crest, 
but  lay  motionless  on  its  breast— as  immovable  as  the  fixed  stars 
in  the  stream  of  Aquarius— without  even  any  proper  motion  of 
their  own  ?  To  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  alone  do  we  owe  the  disco- 
very,  which  England  and  France  will  ever  claim  as  their  own. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  delusion  which  led  Mr.  Airy 
to  confine  his  eulogies  to  Le  VeiTier,  he  addresses  to  him  the 
letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  no  English- 
man can  fieruse  without  unmingled  pain.  It  was  written  on  the 
14th  October  1846,  after  he  was  cognizant  of  all  the  bearings  of 
the  question,  and  had  received  from  Professor  Challis  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  detection  of  the  planet,  both  by  its  motion  and  by 
its  disc,  "  I  do  not  know,"  says  Mr.  Airy  to  Le  Verrier,  "  if  you 
have  heard  that  collateral  researches  made  in  England  have  led 
to  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  you.  I  shall  probably  be  called 
upon  to  explam  myself  upon  these  researches*  If,  in  this  case,  I 
give  praise  to  others,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  it  as  w^eak- 
ening  in  any  manner  the  opinion  which  I  have  of  your  rights* 

You  OUGHT,  WriTHOTJT  ANY  DOUBT,  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AB  THE 
PERSON   WHO   HAS  REALLY  PREDICTED   THE  POSITION  OF  THE 

Pla:ni;t.  I  may  add,  that  the  English  investigations  w^ere  not,  I 
believe,  so  extensive  as  those  which  we  owe  to  you*  I  knew  them, 
besides,  before  I  was  informed  of  youi^."* 

In  this  strange  letter,  never  intended,  doubtless,  for  the  public 
eye,  the  prior iti/^  not  of  publication  but  of  prediction^  is,  contrary 
to  truth  and  to  his  own  knowledge,  given  to  Le  Verrier; — and  M. 
Arago  has  dexterously  placed  this  letter  among  the  documents 
from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "  Mr,  Adams  has  no 
right  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  discover)-  of  the  Planet  Le 
Verrier — neither  by  a  detailed  citation  nor  even  by  the  slightest 
aUusion  /" 

We  have  already  seen  that  Le  Verrier  had  published  the  place 
of  the  new  planet  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  vet  no  attera[>ts  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  nearly  five  months,  eitner  by  himself  or  others, 
to  find  it.  His  publislied  Memoir  was  therefore  as  ineffectual  for 
this  purpose  as  Mr.  Adams'  personal  applications  to  his  astrono- 


*  Cmnptf*  Rettdvs.  19th  Octobir  1846,  torn,  nxiii.lp.  748,  749* 
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mical  friends.  A  month,  indeed,  after  the  publication  of  that  Me- 
moir— ^namely  on  the  28th  June,  1846 — ^he  tells  Mr.  Airy  that  he 
will  send  him  "  the  exact  position  of  the  planet  as  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  it."  This  exact  position  was  published  on  4Jie  31st  August, 
and  on  the  18th  September  was  communicated  to  M.  Galle  of 
Berlin,  who  actually  discovered  it  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  magni- 
tude on  the  23d  September,  the  -same  evening  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  letter.  Tne  discovery  was  made  by  means  of  No.  xxi. 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  Star  Maps,  prepared  with  so  much  care 
and  accuracy  by  Dr.  Bremiker.  Tne  place  of  the  planet  was 
as  follows : — 


Mean  time  at  Berlin,  1846, 
September  23,  12**-  (T* 
16". 


Motion  in  0.275  of  a  year, 


Observed  R.  Asc. 
South  declination, 
Oeocentric  longitude, 
Reduction  to  Heliocen- 
tric longitude, 

Heliocentric  place,  2dd 
September, 


828»  19'  16"-0 
18^^24'    8"-2 
825*  53' 

0*»59' 


52' 
82' 


26' 


Heliocentric  long,  on  Hie  Ist  January,  1847,  •     32? 

Long,  deduced  by  Le  Yerrier  from  perturbations,  and 
given  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  of  the  81st  August, 
1846, 82e»82' 


Difference, 


0V52' 


The  following  are  the  most  correct  elements  of  the  planet,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  epoch  of  1846,  Aug.  8^  0 — 
mean  time  at  Greenwich : — 

Heliocentric  long,  of  the  (danet,  referred  to  the  mean    ^«k-    •**»•    8«j. 

equinox  of  1847, 
Heliocentric  motion  in  long,  in  100  days, 
Heliocentric  latitude,  south, 
Change  of  heliocentric  latitude  in  100  days, 
Longitude  of  descending  node, 
Lidination  of  the  orbit, 
Distance  from  the  Sun, 
Half  the  Latus  Rectiun  of  the  orbit, 
Eccentricity  of  orbit,  0-06  probably,  but 

greater  than 
Probable  longitude  of  perihelion. 
Probable  true  anomaly. 
Sidereal  period,  167  years,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  2  years. 
Apparent  diameter  to  that  of  Uranus^  as  3  to  4. 
Balk  to  that  of  Uranus,  as  .         S  U>  b. Second  Btpori^  4^. 

irc.^  to  the  Syndkate^  p.  4. 


.    826° 

41'  12"'8 

86    5-52 

80    84-4 

•> 

1    4-44 

.      810* 

8    440 

1 

46    49-1 

80-008 

80-228 

not 

0-18 

49 

58 

276 

48 
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Tims  1ms  the  prediction  of  Mr,  Adams  in  October  1845  been 
verified  by  Professor  Cliallis  and  M.  Galle ;  and  thus  has  the 
prediction  of  M.  Le  Vemer,  uttered  seven  months  later,  on  the 
1st  of  June  184  Gj  been  verified  by  the  same  observers.  In  results 
so  strange  in  the  history  of  scicncej  mathematical  truth  has  bad 
a  donble  triumph— a  triumph,  however,  not  of  nnmingled  satis- 
faction ;  for  amid  tlie  conflicting  claims  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  prophet,  moral  tiiith  has  been  exposed  to  danger*  We 
deeply  sympathize  with  these  distinguished  men,  when  we  think 
of  the  emotions  which  must  have  agitated  their  minds,  when 
each  found  in  his  tui*n  that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  liehl,  and  that 
but  a  divided  laurel  could  fall  to  his  share.  But  our  s^mapa- 
thies  are  deeper  for  Mr.  Adaras^  when,  but  for  the  incredulity 
and  inactivity  of  his  friends,  he  might  have  ]>ointed  to  his  own 
planet  in  the  heavens,  before  a  fellow- labourer  had  even  appeai*ed 
on  the  field.  Nor  will  this  deeper  sympathy  be  limited  to  indi- 
vidual bosoms.  Tlie  geiierositj  of  another  age  \>ill  atone  for  the 
injustice  of  the  present;  and  stem  truth,  whicli  never  yet  compro- 
mised its  rights,  wdU  not  fail  to  viocUcate  and  establish  them  even 
after  centmies  of  wTong. 

We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  how  the  research- 
es of  Le  Vemer  have  been  received  by  English  astronomers ; 
let  lis  now  see  how  the  intelligence  of  Mr,  Adams'  researches, 
and  of  Professor  Challis'  observations  were  received  in  Paris, 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  it,  M,  Arago,  when  announcing  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  by  Galle,  took  occasion  to  pass  a  jnst 
eulogium  on  Le  Verrier,  and  to  announce  to  the  Academy^  that 
having  received  from  him  a  very  flattering  delegation,  the  right  of 
gaming  a  7mme  to  the  new  Planet^  he  had  decided  on  calhng  it  he 
Vm^ier,  "  Some  reforms,"  he  adds,  ^^mnst  be  the  result  of  this  re- 
soKition,  Hersehel  will  dethrone  Unmu^j  OlberslwiQ.  be  substi- 
tuted for  Juno.  It  is  never  too  late  to  tear  in  pieces  the  swad- 
dling-bands of  routine,  I  bind  myself  never  to  call  the  new  pla- 
net hj  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  Plimet  of  Le  Vert^ier.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  thus  give  an  unquestionableproof  of  my  love 
of  the  sciences,  and  follow  the  inspiration  of  a  lemtimate  nation- 

Without  questioning  either  the  original  or  the  delegated  right 
to  give  to  any  Planet  the  name  of  the  Man  who  first  discovered 
itj  and  without  chaUeugLUg  those  noble  impulses  of  social  and  na- 
tional feeling  which  dictated  the  resohition  of  M.  Arago,  our  rea- 
ders cannot  ftdl  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  a  decision  so 
premature  and  hazardous.  The  news  from  England  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  justly  triumphant  minds  of  the  Academi- 
cians ;  and  the  priority  of  Mr.  Adams — the  actual  vision  of  the 

•  Qmpiaa  Rtndii$^  Odobre  &,  1846,  vol.  xxiii,,  pp.  659-662, 
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planet  by  Professor  Challis,  and  their  concurrence  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  Oceanus,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  forth  a  claim 
of  right  in  favour  of  M.  Le  Verrier,  M.  Arago  undertook  the 
task,  and  communicated  to  the  Institute  the  remarkable  paper, 
entitled  Examination  of  the  critical  remarks^  and  the  questions  of 
priority y  which  the  discovery  of  Le  Verrier  has  occasioned,*  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  are  we  very  desirous,  if  they  did,  to 
analyze  the  interesting  details  which  this  paper  contains,  or  to 
examine  the  reasonings  which  it  founds  upon  them.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  from  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Memoir,  that  all 
discussion  with  the  author  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  we  shall 
best  fight  the  battle  of  Mr.  Adams  with  M.  Arago's  allies,  the 
Englisn  savants  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  claims  of  Le  Verrier. 

"  M.  Chalhs,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  exaggerates  to  such  a  degree  the 
merit  of  the  clandestine  research  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  attributes  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  young  Geometer  of  Cambridge  the  right  of  nam- 
ing the  new  star.  This  pretension  will  not  be  admitted.  The  public 
owes  nothing  to  him  from  whom  they  have  learned  nothing,  and  who 
has  not  rendered  them  any  service.  What !  M.  Le  Verrier  has  placed 
the  whole  learned  world  in  the  confidence  of  his  researches ;  every 
person  might  have  seen  the  new  planet  peeping  under  the  first  formu- 
lae of  our  learned  countryman,  developing  itself  rapidly  and  then  ap- 
pearing in  all  its  lustre,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  divide  the 
glory  so  loyally  and  legitimately  won,  with  a  young  man  who  has  com- 
municated nothing  to  the  public,  and  whose  calculations,  more  or  less 
incomplete,  are,  with  two  exceptions  only,  totally  unknown  in  the  Ob- 
servatories of  Europe !  No,  no !  The  friends  of  science  will  not  permit 
the  consummation  of  such  crying  injustice !  Journals  and  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  several  English  philosophers  prove  to  me,  that  in 
that  country  also  the  rights  so  respectable  of  our  countryman  will  find 
zealous  defenders.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Adams  has  no  right  to  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Le  Verrier,  neither 
by  a  detailed  citation,  nor  even  by  the  slightest  allusion. 

"  Li  the  eye  of  every  impartial  man  this  discovery  will  remain  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  triumphs  of  astronomical  theories,  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  noblest  titles  of  our  country  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity."! 

To  this  decision  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  we  must  add 
that  of  M.  Biot,  more  deliberately  and  recently  given,  after  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  before  him,  but  in  our  estimation 
equally  hostile,  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Adams — and  the  more  unjust, 
as  it  is  pronounced  under  no  generous  impulse  for  Le  Verrier, 
but  unaer  the  avowed  absence  of  national  feeling,  and  under  the 
cover  of  a  cruel  sympathy  with  the  man  whom  it  injures.^ 

•  Comptes  Rendus^  Octobre  19,  1846,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  741-755. 
fid.  ri«.  p.  794.^ 

X  Not  havine  seen  the  original,  we  give  this  opinion  as  translated  in  the  Athe^ 
namm  of  the  3d  Aprils  1847.  ^ 
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"  Thus,  in  the  first  week  of  October  1845,''  says  M.  Biot^  **  pre- 
cisely eight  months  before  M.  Le  Verrier's  first  aiinouncement,  the  new 
pknet  was  predicted  by  the  figures  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  lie  alone  was 
in  the  secret  of  its  celestial  position.  These  calculations,  reconciling 
so  approximately  the  observations  of  Uranus^ — excepting  those  of 
1690*- with  the  theory  of  attraction,  were  well  worthy,  from  that  fact 
alone,  of  being  communicated  without  lo^a  of  time  to  the  scientific 
world,  whose  attention  and  interest  they  w^ould  have  greatly  excited. 
Or,  if  it  were  wished  to  make  a  local  property  of  them,  means  should 
at  least  have  been  taken  to  find  the  planet  A  large  equatorial  ought 
to  have  been  liberally  placed  at  Mr,  Adams'  disposition,  with  a  request 
thai  he  woyfd  employ  all  his  nights  in  seeking  for  it.  The  opportunity 
was  eminently  favourable.  The  planet  had  just  lefi  its  point  of  oppo- 
aition,  as  at  the  period  of  its  diacovery  last  j^ear ;  and  several  months 
might  have  been  employed  in  seeking  for  it  near  the  place  defined  by 
the  calculation,  before  the  sun  again  entered  this  region  of  the  hea* 
Yens.  The  search  might  have  been  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
luminary,  and  the  planet  would  certainly  have  been  found.  I  do  not 
speak  here  in  accordance  with  the  narrow  sentiment  of  geographical 
egotism^  so  improperly  called  patriotism.  Minds  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  science  have,  in  my  estimation,,  a  common  intellectual  coun- 
try, embracing  every  degree  of  polar  elevation.  In  this  case,  I  see 
only  a  young  man  of  talent  whom  the  chance  of  circumstances  has  for 
the  time  ill-treated,  and  whom  we  must  applaud  in  spite  of  fate.  I 
shall  say  to  him,  therefore :  *  The  laurel  which  you  have  been  the  first 
to  deserve  has  been  merited  sho  by  another,  who  has  carried  it  off  be- 
fore you  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  The  discovery  belongs  to  him, 
who  proclaimed  and  published  it  to  all,  while  you  reserved  the  secret 
to  yourself.  This  is  the  common,  imprescriptible  law,  without  which 
no  scientific  title  could  be  assured.  But,  in  your  own  mind,  you  are 
conscious  that  the  new  star  was  kuo^vn,  theoretically,  to  yourself,  be- 
fore any  one  else  knew  of  it.  This  inwai^d  success  ought  to  give  you 
the  consciousness  of  your  power,  and  excite  you  to  direct  it  to  the 
many  other  great  questions  yet  remaining  to  be  resolved,  in  the  system 
of  the  world;  and  if  my  years  give  me  the  privilege  of  offering  advice, 
I  shall  express  it  in  one  word^PEKSEVERE.'  '* 

We  are  pot  amonfr  those  who  profess  to  be  callous  to  the  im- 
pulse of  national  feeling,  or  insensible  to  that  nobility  of  mind, 
and  that  generous  admiration  of  a  fellov^^pilgrim  in  scieuce,  which 
have  iu  a  moment  of  disappointment  dictated  opinions  so  extreme 
and  untenable  a»  those  given  by  M.  Arngo.  When  hearts  are 
enchained  by  intellectual  and  national  ties,  we  can  admire  the 
warmth  of  their  embrace,  and  the  synchronism  of  theirpulsations, 
f**ven  though  we  may  be  the  victims  of  their  alliance.  But,  under 
the  same  influenccj  and  in  the  same  proportionj  must  we  condemn 
those  ignorant  joufmalisUj'*  and  those  zealom  but  unpatriotic  de- 


-     ♦  The  Qimrttrftf  Eetieic^  in  an  Me  w^iclc  on  Mr.  Fara^aj'a  di«ooverie»,  has 
taken  occasion  to  dojuBttce  to  Mr.  Adiim».     See  No.  1.^7,  p.  f>8,  note. 
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fenders  of  foreign  claims,  who  have  purposed  the  surrender  of 
their  country's  glory,  and  done  violence  to  the  highest  interests  of 
truth  and  knowledge.  The  mind  of  England  has  been  perverted 
and  misled  by  the  example  of  English  Institutions — ^her  Insti- 
tutions, the  nominal  champions  of  science,  have  been  betrayed  by 
those  who  direct  them ;  and,  influenced  by  the  general  paralysis, 
the  Government  looks  sullenly  on,  with  its  usual  indifference  to 
intellectual  merit.  A  few  individuals  only,  and  these  free  from 
all  jjersonal  and  local  prepossessions,  and  ardent  admirers  too  of  the 
genius  and  labours  of  Le  Verrier,  have  yet  dared  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  amid  the  broken  ranks  of  the  followers  of  Newton, 
scared  by  a  foreign  cry,  and  crouching  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
These  strictures  are  severe.  That  they  are  jii^t,  we  shall  prove. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London,  presiided  over  by  a  nobleman 
of  high  honour  and  exalted  patriotism,  but  managed  by  irre- 
sponsible agents,  and  often  moved  by  secret  influences,  awards 
annually  the  Copley  Medal,  which  though  physically  the 
lightest  is  morally  the  weightiest  of  all  its  medsJs.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  justly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Olive  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  was  founded  in  1709,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Cqpley, 
in  trust  for  the  Koyal  Society,  to  be  laid  out  in  ejpp^mmtsy  or 
memoirsj  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  In  1710,  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  receive  the  £100  thus  bequeathed ;  and  the  Society 
undertook  to  be  responsible  to  the  directions  of  Sir  Gf.  Copley. 
In  1717,  the  executors  paid  the  money,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Koyal  Society  should  for  ever  cause  one  experiment,  or  morej 
to  be  made  before  them  at  some  meeting^  and  an  exact  description 
of  it  to  be  read  to  the  Society y  and  registered  in  their  books — a  con- 
dition accepted  by  the  president  and  council.  In  1726,  strangers 
were  invited  to  offer  and  propose  any  new  experiment,  and  venous 
resolutions  of  the  council  were  passed  from  time  to  time,  tdwavs 
adhering  to  the  condition  of  an  experiment^  and  its  publication  in 
the  Transactions.  The  medal,  in  short,  continued  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  p^per  printed  in  the  Transactions,  and  consequently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  till  1820,  when  a  Copley  Medal 
was  illegally  awarded  to  Professor  Oersted.  Another  was  awarded 
to  M.  Arago  in  1825,  a  third  to  M.  Becquerel  in  1837>  and  a 
fourth  to  Mr.  Gauss  in  1838.  These  four  adjudications  were 
utterly  illegal,  as  not  one  of  the  medals  was  given  for  an  expe- 
riment or  ror  a  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions,  but  for  general 
discoveries,  which  would  have  been  more  appropriately  rewarded 
by  theiRoyal  Medals,  which  are  not  fettered  with  conditions  by 
the  founder.  Out  of  nearly  one  hundred  legal  adjudications  of  the 
Copley  Medals,  these /owr  will,  we  trust,  stand  alone,  as  warning 
to  ftiture  councils  that  it  is  the  duty  of  honourable  men  to  ftUnl 
the  conditions  of  a  trust  which  they  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister. 
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On  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  when  the  adjudication  of 
the  annual  iiiedal  is  announced  to  the  Society  and  to  the  public, 
they  perpetrated  the  same  mila\\^il  deed.  Forgetting  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust,  but  in  tlie  full  knowledge  tbat  Mr*  Adams 
had  communicated  to  two  of  the  Fellows  his  theoretical  discoveiy 
of  a  new  planet,  and  that  Le  Verrier  liad  made  the  same  dis- 
covery seveti  months  later^  tkey  adjudged  the  Copley  for  1846  to 
Le  Verrier,  ^cifJtont  in  the  slightest  degree  acknowledging  tJie  merit 
or  the  researehes  of  their  own  countryman*  The  council  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  historical  details  of  ilr,  Adams*  discovery,  which 
had  been  given  more  than  a  fortnight  beibre  by  Mr,  Airy,  in  the 
Astronomical  Society;  but  in  breach  of  a  trust  committed  to 
them — in  despite  of  the  prior  claims  of  Mr.  Adams— and  in  \iola- 
tion  of  historical  ti'utli,  they  confer  upon  his  rival  the  highest 
honour  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  with  councillors  equally 
reckless  of  justice,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  snare. 
A  majority  of  the  council  did  actually  vote  for  giving  their  medal 
of  184i3  to  Le  VeiTier,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Mi\  Adams' 
claims  \  but  as  the  laws  of  the  Society  rennired  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  council,  no  medal  was  adjudicated.  The  Society 
assembled  as  a  body,  with  the  view  of  giving  cfiect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  when  this  desire  was  friLstrated, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  one  medal  awarded  to  Le  Verrier 
and  another  to  Mr,  Adams.  This  compromise  of  principle,  which 
w^ould  have  still  thrown  Mr.  Adams  in  the  background,  was 
ovemdcd  by  a  large  majority,  and  consequently  the  medal  for 
the  year  was  refused  to  Le  Verrier, 

As  the  Astronomical  Society  is  doubtless  more  competent  than 
any  other  Institution  to  judge  in  an  astronomical  question^  the 
determination  of  a  large  majority  of  that  body  not  to  give  their 
medal  to  Le  Verrier,  even  though  another  was  given  to  Mr, 
Adams,  cannot  fail  to  he  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  rash  proceedings  of  the  lloyal  Society,  and  as  a  jus- 
tification of  our  strictures. 

The  appreciation  of  Le  Verrier's  merits  by  his  own  country- 
men, ana  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  foreign  states,  form 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  treatment  experienced  by  Mr,  Adams. 
A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet, 
when  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  Paris  resolved  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  by  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  in  Celestial  Me- 
chanics, M»  Dumas,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty,  sub- 
mitted the  scheme  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
proposed  that  M.  Le  Vemer  should  he  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  The  Government  responded  to  the  generous  suggestion, 
and  a  royal  ordonnance  immediately  appeared,  caiTying  into  effect 
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the  wishes  of  the  Faculty.  The  diflPerent  Academies  of  Europe 
hastened  to  follow  the  same  noble  example.  The  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  resolved  that  the  first  vacant 
place  in  their  body  should  be  filled  up  by  Le  Verrier.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Grottingen  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
their  Foreign  Associates.  The  Kingof  Denmark  has  made  him  a 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  JDannebroga,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  presented  him  with  the  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Galileo  and  the  Collection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy del  Cimento.  We  trust  that  still  greater  gifts  will  be 
showered  down  upon  M.  Le  Verrier ;  and  if  we  had  orders,  or 
honours,  at  our  disposal,  we  should  cheerfully  confer  them  on 
the  second  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  new  planet. 

The  total  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  just  honour  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  planet,* 
leads  us  to  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
those  important  questions,  which  have  been  raised,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  countries,  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
priority  of  discovery  and  priority  of  publication.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  that  Mr.  Adams  first  predicted,  and  theoretically  demon- 
strated, the  existence  of  the  planet,  and  that  he  gave  its  exact 
place,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  to  two  astronomers,  seven 
months  before  any  similar  prediction  or  demonstration  was  heard 
of.  It  is  admitted  that  he  (ud  not  first  publish  his  discovery  to  the 
world  in  a  printed  form  ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  he  did  publish 
it,  or  make  it  pubKc,  by  communicating  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches to  various  persons  in  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal, who,  by  their  conversation  and  correspondence,  may 
have,  or  might  have,  communicated  it  to  the  world,  in  the  same 
sense  that  any  fact  is  communicated  which  is  not  considered  as 
a  secret.  But  supposing  that  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  his 
discovery  a^  a  secret  to  Mr.  Challis  and  the  Astronomer-Royal 
only,  two  credible  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
vouch  for  the  most  important  fact,  his  claim  to  be  the  theoretical 
discoverer  of  the  new  planet  became  an  established  truth — an 
eternal  truth — a  feature  in  space — an  event  in  time,  which  no 
subsequent  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Challis,  or  Mr.  Airy,  could 
e£Eace.  What  is  done  is  done.  A  discovery  once  made  cannot 
be  made  again.  It  may  be  confirmed  a\id  extended  by  others. 
It  may  be  lost,  and  re-discovery  may  follow.  But  no  other  per- 
son can  be  held  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a  planet  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  person  who  first  discovers  it.    A  record  of  a  lost  discovery 


*  The  Kine  of  Prussia  has  conferred  on  M.  Oalle^  the  actual  discoverer  of  the 
sew  planety  the  Cross  of  the  Bed  Eagle. 
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may  a^in  be  found,  and  the  re-discoverer  falls  back  into  the 
position  of  what  we  improperly  call  the  second  discoverer.  It  is 
almost  always  possible  that  the  second  discoverer  may  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  researches  of  the  first  discoverer,  or  may 
have  even  unconscioiLsly  learned  so  much  as  to  invite  him  to  the 
same  research,  or  aid  him  in  its  prosecution.  But  even  in  the 
case  when  a  discovery  is  made  in  England  two  days  before  it  is 
made  in  America,  the  Englishman  must  be  regarded  as  the  un- 
doubted discoverer,  while  we  award  to  the  American  in  his  mis- 
fortune our  deepest  sympathy,  and  place  his  genius  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  our  more  fortunate  countryman. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Adams  piiblisfu'd  his  discovery 
in  a  more  useful  manner  than  if  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Times, 
Neither  Mr.  Airy  nor  Mr.  Challis  would  have  dreamt  of  insti- 
tuting a  laborious  search^  as  they  deemed  it  to  he,  if  every 
other  astronomer  could  have  set  himself  to  the  same  task.  IVIr, 
Adams'  object  was  to  engage  an  active  astronomer  in  the  search 
for  his  planet,  and  by  intrusting  it  to  one  or  two  men  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  taking  the  readiest  step  to  give  the 
pnbiw  the  benefit  of  his  researches,  that  is,  to  obtain  the  discovery 
of  the  planet.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  only  to  state 
the  fact,  and  a  remarkable  point  it  makes  in  our  argument,  that 
the  publicaMou  of  Le  Verrier's  Memoir  did  not  lead  astronomers  to 
search  tor  the  planet,  and  consequently  Mr.  Adams'  publication  ot 
his  results  would  not  have  done  so  either,  Le  Verrier  did,  in  short, 
the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Adams  did — he  \vrites  to  the  Astronomer- 
Itoyal  of  England,  and  expresses  hia  desire  that  he  will  search 
for  the  planet,  offering  to  send  him  it^  correct  place,  if  he  would 
promise  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  having  received  no  answer,  he 
ipakes  an  application  to  M,  Cfalle  of  Berlin,  who  undertakes 
the  duty,  and  discharges  it.  The  planet  was  discovered^  therefore, 
%  personal  applieatton  to  astronoinersj  and  not  by  the  publication 
pf  theoretical  researches.  M.  Galleys  discovery  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams'  prediction  as  much  as  it  was  of  Le  Verrier' s, 
a^nd  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  rivals  would  not  have  been 
in  th^  slightest  degree  affected  had  Mr.  Adams  written  to  M. 
Galle  and  influenced  him  to  undertake  the  search.  In  like  man- 
ner, had  Mr.  Challis  alone  discovered  the  planet,  his  discovery 
would  have  verified  M.  Le  Yerrier  s  prediction  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  the  prior  one  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  this  case 
i:iobody  would  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Adams  i^^as  x\te  true  theo- 
retical discoverer  of  the  planet. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  matter  of  fact j  that  Mr, 
Adams'  mode  of  making  known  his  discovery,  was  in  reality  the 
u.seful  mode,  and  the  one  really  more  effectual  than  that  of  sim- 
jde  pubh* cation,  we  nuist  now  discuss  two  important  que;*tions, 
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leij  What  kind  and  degree  of  merit  belongs  to  M.  Le  Verrier, 
for  having  first  published  his  investigations ;  and,  2dj  How  tar 
priority  of  publication  to  the  world  can  affect  the  claims  of  the 
original  and  undisputed  discoverer.  With  regard  to  ihe  first  of 
these  points,  it  will  be  admitted,  without  hesitation,  that  there 
is  no  intellectual  merit  in  priority  of  publication :  The  genius^  the 
mens  divinior  lay  in  the  investigation  and  prediction,  Le  Ver- 
rier's  early  or  hurried  publication  of  his  researches,  before  he  had 
determined  the  elements  of  the  planefs  orbit,  or  even  "  its  exact 
position,"  as  he  himself  confesses,*  "  may  have  been  dictated  by 
two  motives,  either  by  the  interested,  though  very  proper  njotive, 
of  fixing  the  date  of  his  labours,  or  from  a  generous  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  his  researches  to  all  the  world,  and  to  give 
the  astronomers  of  every  chme  a  chance  of  being  the  visual  dis- 
coverer of  the  planet."  We  believe  that  the  first  was  his  motive  ; 
because  we  are  sure  it  would  have  been  ours  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  $hall  admit  that  our  author  was  a  cosmo- 
polite in  his  physics,  and  was  as  desirous  to  give  the  first  glimpse 
of  Neptune  to  our  friend  Mr*  Caldecott  at  Trevandrum,  oy  Mr. 
Mitchel  at  Cincinnati,  as  to  Mr.  Airy  and  M.  GaUe,  to  whom  he 
made  a  personal  and  direct  application.  Let  him  then  be  ex- 
tolled and  rewarded  for  his  generosity.  Let  orders  thicken  upon 
the  breast  of  the  world's  friend,  and  let  every  observatory  from 
Paris  to  Pulkowa,  not  forgetting  the  Koyal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  erect  a  monument  to  his  name  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

To  the  Generous  Astronomer 
who  gave  us  the  earliest  opportunity  of  discovering  the  planet 

which  lie  predicted^  after  it  had  been  predicted  by 

another  Astronomer^  though^  not  confiding  in  ike  prediction^ 

we  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity. 

The  only  otgection  which  we  feel  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  gratitude  for  scientific  philanthropy  is,  that  philosophers  must 
adopt  new  methods  of  publication,  and  new  epochs  at  which 
they  must  publish  their  discoveries — to  the  injury  of  their  own 
reputation — ^to  the  discouragement  of  calm  and  deliberate  re- 
search, and  to  the  utter  extinction  of  scientific  enterprize.  If 
priority  of  publication  is  to  carry  off  the  laurel  firom  priority  of 
invention  or  discovery,  the  philosopher  must  rush  upon  the  world 
with  his  first  conceptions — frequently  the  germs  ot  great  disco- 
veries ;  and  if  t^ie  secret  thus  thrown  to  the  wina  does  light 
upon  good  soil,  the  harvest  will  pass  into  an  alien  granary,  should 
the  seed  have  escaped  from  the  grubs  of  science,  or  the  parasitic 
monads  that  pick  the  brains  of  philosophers. 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Airy,  28th  June,  Proc  Ast  Soc.,  pp.  133, 134^ 
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Nor  IS  this  the  only  danger  of  premature  publication*  The ' 
philosopher  who  inhabits  a  country  where  science  is  not  endowed 
— where  it  is  fostered  by  no  organised  Academy,  where  the  sove- 
reign sheds  upon  it  no  honoursj  and  the  Government  no  smiles — ^is 
pecnliarly  exposed  to  danger  by  the  early  disclosure  of  his  dis- 
coveries. If  lie  lives  by  literature,  if  he  follows  a  learned  profes- 
sion, or  dwells  in  a  conn  ting-house,  or  discharges  grave  official 
duties  of  any  kind  whatever,  it  is  only  by  fits  and  starts  that  be 
can  devote  himself  either  to  experiment  or  reseai'ch.  Should  he 
pubhsh  Ills  early  results  to  secure  for  them  priority,  they  pass 
into  the  bands  of  men  whose  pleasure  and  daty  it  is  to  veriiy 
and  pursue  them ;  and  as  they  have  often  done,  they  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  language,  with  a  scarcely  intelbgi- 
ble  recognition  of  their  author,  and  with  important  additions, 
which  the  original  discoverer  bad  himself  previously  made.  The 
academicians  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  so  amply 
endowed,  and  so  admirably  qualified  and  equipped  for  original 
research,  will  not  alluw  a  ray  of  Jigbt  to  stop  in  its  path  till  it 
has  returned  for  analysis  to  the  seat  of  its  emanation. 

There  is,  we  trust,  however,  genius  enough  in  the  simplest- 
minded  philosopher  to  evade  the  several  robbers  who  would  thus 
demand  from  hnn  his  intellectual  property.  Our  Scottish  philo- 
sophers would  contribute  their  genius  to  Johm}/  Groafs  Joui^ 
naly  in  the  far  north,  or  to  the  Gaelic  Magazine,  which  enlight- 
ens the  Hebrides,  while  their  Irish  iriends,  Dr.  Eobinsou,  Dr. 
Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Maccnllagh,  would  embalm  their  chscoveries  in 
some  Celtic  periodictd,  which  may  sooner  or  later  be  civilizing 
the  wilds  of  Connemara.  In  these  dju'k-lanterns  of  knowledge, 
which  exclude  the  vernacular  eye,  the  discoveries  of  science  will 
be  as  secure  irom  depredation  as  if  they  were  fossil  tablets  m 
strata  not  yet  upheaved,  or  scrolls  of  disinterred  MSS»  among 
the  ashes  of  Pomjieii,  or  the  lava  of  Herculanenm. 

In  other  countries  where  such  depositaines  of  scientific  seci*ets 
are  not  to  be  found,  the  inventive  philosopher,  in  the  eager  strife 
between  earhj  and  earlier  publication,  must  contrive  new  mode^ 
of  despatch  and  diffusion.  In  order  to  appear  in  the  Carnptes  Beti- 
duSf  or  in  Poggendorffs  Ammlen^  or  in  the  Bildiotliiqtfe  Univer' 
selle^  he  must  put  in  requisition  the  express  railway  train;  or  if 
he  inhabits  some  mountainous  region,  where  the  post  pays  its 
angel  visits,  he  must  tinist  bis  despatches  to  the  instinct  of  the 
camer-pigeon,  or  to  the  sagacity  of  a  balloon,  whicli,  with  well 
regulated  fuses,  may  drop  its  scientific  budgets  upon  the  seats  of 
knowledge  and  of  newspapers. 

If  our  friends  in  Paris  should  not  admit  the  force  of  these  re- 

J presentations,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Letters — to  its 
aws  and  to  its  practice,     M.  Biot  declares  that  it  is  "  the  eoni" 
mon  and  imprescriiyiible  law^  without  which  no  scientific  title  could 
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be  assured,  that  a  discovery  belongs  to  him  who  prodaims  and 
pvhlishes  it  to  ally  and  that  the  laurel  which  one  man  has  been  the 
first  to  deserve^  may  he  merited  alsOy  and  carried  off  by  another ^ 
These  declarations  will  surprise  our  English,  and  we  hope  also 
our  foreign  readers.  We  pronounce  them  to  be  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  common  law  of  all  nations  and  of  eoery  age — to  that 
law  which  every  scholar  has  studied,  and  every  hero  and  sage 
obeyed.  "  Palmam  qui  meeuit  ferat^  No  man,  excepting  by 
fraud  and  robbery,  can  carry  off  that  which  has  been  first  gained 
and  merited  by  another.  M.  Biot  has  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
not  the  courage  to  seize  the  prize  which  he  gained,  and  has  add- 
ed, what  is  utterly  untrue,  that  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself  I  Mr. 
Adams  did  seize,  and  now  holds  the  prize.  That  prize,  more 
valuable  than  stars  of  gold  and  monuments  of  brass,  is  the  eter- 
nal and  inunutable  truth  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
New  Planet. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  M.  Biot  has  been  enunciated  in 
England  under  another  form..  It  has  been  said,  "  that  the  mo- 
dem law  relating  to  discoveries  is,  that  they  take  their  date  from 
the  time  of  their  first  publication  to  the  world."  We  agree  with 
the  Astronomer-Koyai,*  in  explicitly  denying  the  existence  of 
such  a  law,  and  in  denying  also  its  general  reception,  if  any  un- 
authorized tribunal,  or  any  self-appointed  judge  has  ventured  to 
give  it  forth.  If  it  is  a  modem  law,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  it  will 
be  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  its  date,  and  to  tell  us  by  what 
parliament  of  science  it  was  enacted,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
made  to  supersede  the  law  or  the  custom  of  earlier  times.  It  is 
not  competent,  surely,  for  any  national  Academy,  however  influ- 
ential, or  for  any  of  its  organs,  however  eminent,  to  dictate  laws 
for  regulating  the  intellectual  property  of  the  civiUzed  world ; — 
and  we  are  gmd  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  no  Academy 
has  ventured  to  exercise  such  a  function,  and  that  no  Solon  has 
dared  to  usurp  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  individuals  have,  in 
modem  times,  brought  forward  the  dogma  that  prior  publica- 
tion supersedes  prior  invention,  when  it  secures  some  temporary 
object  of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  equallv  true,  that  the  same  parties, 
wnen  it  suited  their  purposes,  would  as  readily  repudiate  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  written  code  which  regulates 
the  rights  of  scientific  discoverers,  let  us  try  to  find  in  the  Patent- 
laws  of  Europe,  and  in  the  decisions  founded  upon  them,  those 
general  principles  which  will  guide  us  to  a  just  decision  of  the 
case  under  our  consideration.  A  patent  right  for  the  most  valu- 
able invention  or  discovery  is  held  to  be  void,  if  the  invention  or 
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discovery  lias  been  previously  made  and  puMwhed— not  printed 
with  typesj  and  communicated  to  the  reading  public,  but  made 
public  to  such  an  extent  that  the  community  may  be  regarded 
as  in  possession  of  tlie  invention  or  discovery.  The  disclosure  of 
an  invention  to  only  one  person  is  not  held  in  law  to  be  publica" 
tion^  but  the  disclosure  of  it  to  two  persons  has  been  so  held^  and 
the  patent  subsequently  obtained  was  reduced.  The  previous 
sale  of  any  article  to  one  person,  lias  also  been  held  as  publica- 
tion,* or  as  having  fairly  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vention. Nay  J  a  patent  has  been  reduced  when  the  previous  pub- 
Ucation  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  the  article 
in  a  window /or  &ale^  although  it  had  not  been  purchased.  The 
principle  of  law,  therefore,  on  wiiich  these  decisions  rest,  is,  that 
an  invention  or  discovery,  communicated  to  more  than  one  per- 
son, or  placed  within  tlie  view  or  knowledge  of  the  public,  even 
though  they  have  not  seen  or  known  it,  is  published  to  such  an 
extent,  that  no  future  inventor  or  discoverer  can  claim  any  right 
of  a  beneficial  character*  It  extends  even  further  than  this  :  the 
public  are  lielil  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  possession  of  it,  that  the 
very  original  inventor  or  discoverer  cannot  afterwards  take  out 
a  patent,  because  every-  patent  right  is  granted  as  a  compen- 
sation for  a  secret  not  in  the  previous  possession  of  the  commu- 
nity. Now,  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Adams,  his  discovery  was  known 
to  various  persons  in  Cambridge,  and  was  freely  communicated 
to  tii'o  public  functionaries,  for  the  very  purpose  of  gi\^ng  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  discovery. 

The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope,  fiir- 
nishes  us  with  another  illustration  of  our  argmnent.  The  cele- 
brated optician,  John  Dollond,  invented  the  achromatic  telescope, 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1759,  An  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  the  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  More  Hall,  a  gentleman 
in  Essex,  had  previously  invented  and  constructed  the  very  same 
instrument  about  1729j  and  had  completed  several  achromatic  ob- 
ject-glasses in  1733.  A  British  jury  very  properly  sustained  Mr, 
Dollond's  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Ilall  had  never  in  any 
forfu  communicated  his  invention  to  the  public.  The  merit  of  Mr, 
Dollond  as  a  second  inventor  stands  unimpeached ;  but  though 
he  was  allowed  the  beneficial  rights  of  his  labours,  owing  to  the 
cause  which  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  priority  of  Mr.  More 
Hall  will  ever  be  honoured  in  the  records  of  science,  and  if  he 
had  left,  along  vn\k  his  admirable  object-glasses,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  and  researches  which  led  him  to  their 
"Construction,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  living  philosopher  that 
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would  not  prefer  the  priority  of  Mr.  Hall  to  the  secondary  claims 
of  DoUond,  though  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  advantages 
which  he  enjoyed.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Patent-laws  can 
guide  us,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Adams  published 
his  discovery,  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  it  involved  a 
beneficial  interest,  M.  Le  Verrier's  subsequent  claims  to  such  an 
interest  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  point  of  our  argument — 
to  ascertain  what  has  beeny  and  what  now  isy  the  practice  of  phi- 
losophers when  they  wish  to  secure  a  priority  in  research,  or  to 
fix  the  date  of  their  discoveries.  After  Galileo  had  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  by  one  Sinion  MayeJr,  who  pretended  to  have  discover- 
ed them  a  week  eariier.  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  attempts,  and  probably  also  "  from  a  desire,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  remarks,  "  to  repeat  his  observations  with  better 
telescopes,''  he  resolved  ^'to  announce  his  discoveries  under  the  veil 
of  an  enigma,  and  to  invite  astronomers  to  declare,  within  a  given 
time,  if  they  had  observed  any  new  phenomena  in  the  heavens."* 
In  his  first  enigma  or  anagram,  he  published  his  discoveiy  of 
what  he  called  the  triple  structure  of  Satuni.  Kepler  and  others 
tried  in  Vain  to  decipher  it ;  and  it  wks  not  till  the  Emperor  Ru- 
ddph  requested  the  solution,  that  he  gave  the  following  expla- 
nation of  it : — 

"  Altissmam  planetam  tergeminam  ohservaviy 

1  have  discovered  that  the  most  distsuit  planet  is  triple. 

In  like  manner  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  Phases  of 
V^ius  in  a  series  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  concealed  th^e 
following  sentence : — 

"  CyntkicB  ^fiffuras  amiulaiur  mater  AmorumJ' 
Vwius  rivals  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

In  the  disputes  which  arose  respecting  the  discovfery  of  the 
spots  on  the  oun,  between  Galileo,  Fabricius,  and  Scheiner,  and 
in  subsequent  discussions  respecting  the  claims  of  olDr  countryman 
B[arriot,T  the  claim  from  pnority  of  publication  has  never  been 
united.  GalQeo's  priority  is  founded  on  his  having  exhibited  the 
solar  spots  to  his  pupils  in  1610,  and  to  his  friends  in  1611.  Fa- 
bricius had  the  merit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  first  publishing  his 
discoveiy  of  them  in  a  separate  work  in  1611.  Scheiner  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  them  in  1612 ;  but  though  Galileo  dia  not 


*  BftBW8TBa*8  Marias  of  Science,  Life  ofCfaUleo,  chap.  i!i.,  2d  edit.  p.  84. 
t  The  datas  oC  Harriot'e  obserratiomi  appear  only  in  his  recently  diacorered 
MSnw 
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publish  his  Ilistori/  and  demoiutraiion  of  the,  Solar  spots  till  1616, 
the  honom*  of  having  first  discovered  theni^  and  the  merit  of  the 
discovery,  have  been  universally  accorded  to  him. 

In  tlie  controversy  respecting  the  invention  of  the  Telescoj>ej 
the  same  principle  has  been  recognised.  That  Galileo  first  used 
the  telescope  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  tliat  he  fii^t  published 
an  acconnt  of  it,  and  that  he  invented  the  particular  form  of  it 
which  bears  his  name,  are  truths  which  are  universally  received ; 
hut  the  honour  of  inventijyj  the  Telescope  is  as  universally  conceded 
to  John  Lippershey  of  Midillebnrg,  who  never  published  any  ac- 
count of  it ;  and  no  philosopher  of  modern  times  has  ventured  to 
challenge  the  docision  of  a  most  competent  judge — the  illustrious 
HuygenSj  when^  in  gi\dng  GaliJeo  the  merit  of  first  ap]>lying  tlie 
telescope  to  tlie  examination  of  tlie  lieavensj  he  claims  it  as  the 
noblest  invention  of  Ms  native  ImxA^-nobillssimum  Belgi€B  tuitivm 
inventum^ 

The  same  method  of  securing  priority,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  by  conceaUng  them  under  anagrams, 
continued  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Huy- 
gens  had,  in  the  years  li)55  and  1G5G,  obtained  eWdence  satis- 
mctoiy  to  himself,  that  the  triple  form  of  Satm'n,  seen  by  Gali* 
leo,  was  produced  by  a  ring  surrounding  his  body,  he  concealed 
his  discovery  in  an  anagram,!  which  he  published  on  the  25th 
March  1(556,  in  Ids  account  of  Saturn's  moon,  dated  5th  March 
165<3,  He  regards  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  anagram, 
and  not  that  of  the  discovery,  which  he  could  not  prove,  as  deter- 
mining the  priority  of  his  labours,  should  any  competitor  appear. 
He  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  has  consigned  the  general  result  of 
his  observations  during  the  past  and  present  years  (1655  and 
1G56)  in  an  anagram,  till  he  be  able  to  complete  and  publish  the 
enttre  System  of  Saturn,  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  thus  fix- 
ing their  date— ^^  That  in  case  any  person  sliould  think  that  they 
liave  made  the  same  discovery,  he  may  have  time  to  describe  it, 
and  that  neither  party  might  say  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from 
tlie  other,"  %  This  anagram  was  never  explained,  till  the  publi- 
cation of  Huygens'  Sysiema  S*itm*nimn^  the  dedication  of  which 
bears  the  date  of  otli  July  1659;  and  though  other  astronomers 
had  observed  and  published  the  phases  of  Saturn's  ring  before 
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♦  HimEKn  Opera  Varia.  Syat.  Satam,  voL  ii.,  p.  635, 

i*  The  anagram  was  aititaaiuic<KK?cdeeeeegliiiuiiilUlmtminiinn»Mmoo(^ 

UUUUUhi 

X  "  Cujua  intcrea  aumtnani  aequenti  grjpho  ccmsignare  yiawm  est,  ut  si  qui«  for- 
tasaCj  idem  se  invRiiisse  Gxislimot,  Bpatium  habeat  ad  Gxpromendiiin,  neque  a  nobis 
ille,  aut  noa  ab  illi*  miituati  dicaniur/* — td.  Id.  pp.  525,  526.  The  advantage  of 
the  anagram,  or  nf  any  eoneealed  method  of  fixing  the  date  of  a  discovery,  iB,  that 
it  protecta  the  aecoud  discoverer  from  the  charge  of  a  probubltj  tir  oven  poeeible 
plagiarJam, 
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that  date,  yet  the  sole  honour  of  their  discovery  has  been  uni- 
versally assigned  to  Huygens.  The  great  truth  concealed  in  the 
anagram  was  then  displayed  in  this  remarkable  sentence  : — 

^^Annulo  cingttur,  tenut,  piano,  misquam  cohcerente  ad  ecUpttcum  (ncltnato,*** 
He  is  surrounded  with  a  ring,  thin,  plane,  now4iere  adhering,  and 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 

— a  sentence  which,  though  concealed  in  its  unmeaning  elements 
for  more  than  three  years,  has  preserved  for  Huygens  the  date 
and  glory  of  his  discovery,  as  effectuallv  as  if  he  had  proclaimed 
it  with  a  trumpet  tongue,  or  published  it  in  all  the  Gazettes  of 
Europe. 

In  the  discussions  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  Re- 
fraction— doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  in  optical  science 
^— the  claim  of  Descartes,  founded  on  priority  of  publication,  has 
been  universally  disallowed.  Willebrord  Snellius,  a  young  geo- 
meter of  high  merit,  who  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den,  had  discovered  the  true  law  of  refraction,  previous  to  his 
death  in  1626.  He  never  even  communicated  his  discovery,  in 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  his  friends,  and  still  less  to  the  public ;  and 
the  very  words  in  which  it  is  recorded  have  never  been  published. 
The  evidence  of  his  prior  claim  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Horten- 
sius,  Huygens,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  MSS. ;  and  though 
Descartes  gave  a  trigonometrical  form  to  the  expression  of  the 
law,  by  substituting  the  ratio  of  the  sines  in  place  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  more  beautiful  ratio  given  by  Snellius,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  first  to  publish  to  all  the  great  disco- 
very, yet  the  scientific  world,  which  received  the  benefit  of  it, 
has  unanimously,  or  rather  with  one  exception,  namely  that  of 
Biot,  transferred  the  undivided  honour  of  the  discovery  to  the 
Dutch  philosopher.  The  historians  of  science,  Montucla,  Bossut, 
Priestley,  Playfair,  and  Whewell, — and  the  distinguished  philo- 
sophers Huygens,  David  Gregory,  Muschenbroek,  Smith,  Eobi 
son,  Hutton,  and  Dr.  Young,  have  all  concurred  in  placing  the 
valued  laurel  on  the  brow  of  Snellius. — Here,  then,  we  have  a 
jury  which  time  has  impannelled  from  all  nations  and  from  every 
{)eriod  of  modem  science — a  jury  distinguished  by  personal  hon- 
our and  exalted  genius,  promulgating  to  the  world  their  unani 
mous  decision,  that  priority  of  discovery,  even  when  that  disco- 
very has  neither  been  communicated  to  friends  nor  published  to 
the  world,  supersedes  the  claims  of  priority  of  publication.  Had 
Mr.  Adams  oied  in  October  1845,  and  left  to  posterity  only  the 
legacy  of  his  researches,  or  merely  the  scrap  of  paper  which  con- 
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tajned  the  place  of  the  new  Planet,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,' 
the  jury  wnom  we  have  named,  would  have  hailed  him  as  the 
discoverer,  and  honoured  him  with  the  prize. 
•  The  celebrated  dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  respect- 
ing the  invention  £>i  the  method  of  Fluxions,  or  the  Differential 
Calculus,  furnishes  us  with  new  arguments  against  the  heresy  in 
scientific  law,  which  we  have  been  combating.  That  Newton 
was  in  possession  of  the  method  of  fluxions  so  early  as  1665,  is 
now  generally  admitted,  though  the  truth  of  the  fact  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  individual  witnesses,  to  whom  he  intrusted  it  in 
confidence.  He  refused  to  publish  his  methods  to  the  worldj 
because  he  had  not  perfected  them;  but,  in  order  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  he  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  through 
Oldenburg,  the  fact,  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  a  general- 
method  of  drawing  tangents,  which  is  tlje  method  of  fluxions ; 
but  he  concealed  the  method  in  two  anagrams.  Li  two  or 
three  months  after  Leibnitz  could  have  received  this  letter, 
tiamely  on  the  21st  June  1677,  Leibnitz  sent  to  Newton  the 
principles  of  his  differential  calculus,  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
method  till  the  year  1684,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Leipsic  Acts. 
Now,  Newton's  claim  to;  priority  of  discovery  rests,  not  on  pub- 
lication, but  on  communication  to  his  friends,  and  to  Leibnitz  in 
his  anagrams ;  and  the  date  of  Leibnitz's  independent  discoveiy, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  differential  calculus,  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  that  of  his  letter  to  Newton  in  1677,  and 
not  that  of  his  paper  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  1684.  Hence  it. 
appears,  that  in  those  palmy  days  of  mathematical  discovery, 
tne  doctrine  of  fixing  dates  by  publication  to  the  world  was  ab- 
solutely unknown,  and  would  have  been  universally  rejected. 
The  date  of  an  anagram  was  sufficient ;  and  had  Leibnitz  trans- 
mitted his  differential  calculus  in  an  anagram  to  Newton  previ- 
ous to  1655,  and  had  never  published  a  word  on  the  subject,  his 
claim  to  priority  of  discovery  would  have  been  universally  con- 
ceded to  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  priority  of  publication  to 
the  world  is  held  to  su])ersede  priority  of  invention,  then  must 
we  draw  the  conclusion,  which  has  never  yet  been  drawn,  that 
Leibnitz  has  the  undivided  honour  of  being  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  new  calculus.  Had  Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  published  his 
great  discovery  in  an  anagram  in  October  1845,  without  com- 
liiunicating  it  to  a  single  friend,  the  date  of  that  anagram  would 
liave  been  the  date  of  his  discovery,  and  would  have  excluded  all 
future  claimants. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Anagram  as  a  secret  receptacle  for 
scientific  truth,  must  have  been  long  ago  perceived  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  used  cither  in  the  last  or  the 
present  century.    Should  the  philosopher  who  uses  it^  die  without 
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kftving  CK>mmitted  his  discovery  to  writing,  no  ingentiity  could  f^i^ 
<me  it  from  its  alphabetic  tomb ;  and  while  he  thus  became  a  losei^ 
in  fame,  the  public  would  become  a  loser  in  knowledge.     Buty 
independent  of  this  objection,  there  are  many  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions which  could  neither  be  properly  represented  nor  satis-^ 
factorily  reproduced  by  the  transposition  of  any  considerable 
number  of  letters.    The  omission  or  the  addition  of  a  letter  might 
alter  or  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  and  by  thus  throw- 
ing discord  among  a  mob  of  letters,  might  occasion  that  very 
breach  of  the  peace  which  the  anagram  was  intended  to  prevent; 
Men  of  science  were,  on  grounds  doubtless  like  these,  led  to 
adopt  other  methods  of  fixing  the  date  of  their  discoveries,  when 
i^Qir  publication  to  the  world  would  have  been  either  inconvenient 
or  premature.    On  some  occasions  they  have  communicated  their 
results  confidentially  in  letters  to  a  friend — or  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained them  to  one  or  more  credible  witnesses — or  read  them  to 
a  philosophical  society — or  had  them  signed  by  oflice-bearers  of 
the  same  body — or  taught  them  to  pupils — or  promulgated  them 
in  lectures — or  recorded  them  in  a  manuscript  journal.*     In  alt 
these  methods,  except  the  last,  the  evidence  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  place  the  fact  of  priority  beyond  a  doubt,  and  entitle  the 
claimant  to  all  the  rights  of  original  discovery.     But  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  methods,  and  the  one  actually  adopted  in  mo- 
dern times,  is,  to  consign  the  discovery  in  a  sealed  packet^  which 
is  deposited  at  a  registered  date  in  the  archives  of  a  philosophical 
society.     The  first  germ  of  an  important  discovery  is  thus  pre- 
derved  from  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  ideas,  and  pursue  the  game 
itarted  by  another.     The  author  follows  at  his  leisure  the  train 
of  research  into  which  it  may  lead  him,  till  he  has  completed  his 
investigations,  and  is  ready  to  publish  them  to  the  world.     This 
mode  of  fixing  the  date  of  a  discovery  has  been  frequently  adc^t-^ 
tA  m  this  country.     We  cannot  say  how  often,  or  in  what  pre- 
cise form  it  has  been  done  ;  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  know 
that  sealed  packets  of  this  kind  have  been  deposited  in  the  ar- 
ehives  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Professor  Faraday,'^ 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and  it  is  welt 
known  that  similar  packets,  paquets  cachetis^  are  deposited  with 
the  same  object,  and  almost  weekly,  in  the  archives  of  the  Aca-  . 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  both  by  members  of  the  Institute  arid 
by  other  individuals  who  may  transmit  them  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Academy.     This  method  is  in  such  high  estinoa^ 
tion  in  France  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and 


•  Thit  method  of  fixing  a  date  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  beeause  it  is  aiwfiy» 
pCKBhlii  tbat  a  forgery  may  be  committed.  It  was  tried  and  rejected  in  the  Watt. 
and  Gayendish  Controversy.    See  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  493. 
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so  extensively  is  it  adopted,  that  in  the  year  1845  no  fewer  than 
seventy,  and  in  184G  no  fewer  than  iiimtif  pwfuets  cacketJif  were 
deposited  with  due  formality  in  the  archives  of  the  Institute. 
The  sealed  piieket,  hearing  the  author  s  name,  is  forwarded  or 
dehvered  to  the  secretary.     It  is  laid  before  the  Academy  and 
accepted,  and  it3  acceptance  is  recorded  iii  their  minutes,  and 
pubHshed  in  the  Comptes  Mend  us,  &c.     When  the  anthor  wishes 
it  to  be  opened,  its  opening  is  authorized  by  the  Academy,  and 
it  is  opncd  and  read  in  their  presenee  ;  or  it  may  be  withdrawn 
when  the  author  ha^  published  the  invcnlion  and  discovery  whieh^ 
it  contains.     In  order  to  illustrate   the  operation  and  eiiect  of 
these  seak^d  packets,  let  us  suppose  that  M.  Biot  had  ileposited 
one  on  the  1st  January  1840,  containing;  the  fine  discovery  of 
Professor  Faraday  on  the  action  of  a  magnet  in  producing  the 
structure  which  gives  cireidar  pohmzation,  and  that  I*rofessor 
Fai^aday  had  made  the  same  discovery  .s/.i"  months  later,  and  pub- 
lished it  on  the  1st  of  June  of  the  same  year*     Is  there  a  philo- 
sopher in  Europe,  beyond  the  pale  of  French  or  English  feeling, 
that  would  not  have  hailed  il.  Biot  as  the  first  discoverer,  and  * 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  original  genius  ?     Is 
there  a  patriot  ui  France,  justly  proud  of  the  scientific  I'enown  of 
his  countiy,  that  would  not  have  denounced  the  rapacity  of  Eng- 
land, had  she  claimed  the  glory  of  the  discovery '?     And  Is  there 
a  pliilosopher  in  Britain — we  know  there  is  none — who  would 
have  dared  to  challenge  the  immutable  truth  that  it  was  to  a  fo- 
reign sage  that  nature  surrendei'ed  her  secret,  and  that  none  but 
he  could  wear  tlie  laurel  which  was  won  ?     If  we  now  substitute 
the  name  of  Adams  for  that  of  Biot,  and  tlie  name  of  Le  Vemer 
for  that  of  Faraday,  the  same  questions  must  receive  the  same 
answers,  whether  they  be  asked  in  France,  in  England,  or  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

Soch  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  arguments  upon  which  we 
rest  our  conclusion^^that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  new  planet ; — that  he  is  entitled  to  alt  the  honour  and  advan- 
tages of  an  original  discoverer ; — that  lie  actually  published  his 
results  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  public  the  full  benefit  of 
his  labours,  and  that  his  merit  would  not  have  been  lessened  nor 
his  rights  affected  had  he  concealed  his  discovery  in  an  anagram, 
or  swathed  it  the  bandages  of  a  sealeti  j jacket. 

As  we  have  striven  with  some  anxiety  to  state  the  facts  of  this 
important  case  with  all  the  correctness  which  we  could  attain, 
and  to  judge  of  it  without  ])ersonal  or  nsitioiud  prepossessiuns,  we^ 
feel  assm^ed  that  we  have  i  in  presided  our  own  npiiiinns  upon  our 
readei*s,  and  we  confidently  trust  tlmt  the  astronomers  and  phih*- 
sophers  of  other  lands  will  concede  tn  truth  her  rigorous  deimmda 
—to  Mr.  Adams  his  inalienable  rlirhts — and  to  Cambridcre  the 
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well-merited  glory  of  being  the  intellectual  birth-place  of  her  ses^ 
cond  Newton.  These  concessions  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
already  made.  The  authority  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet,  so 
prematurely  transferred  from  M.  Le  Verrier  to  M.  Arago ; — the 
resolution  of  the  latter  to  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Le  Verrier — and  the  determination  of  both  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
option of  this  name  by  changing  the  name  of  Uramis  to  Herschelj 
have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  European  astrono- 
mers, the  very  reverse  of  wliat  was  expected.  A  resolution,  al- 
most unanimous,  has  been  taken  to  adopt  the  name  ofNeptiiney 
first  chosen  by  Le  Verrier.  Mr.  Adams,  Professor  Challis,  and 
the  Astronomer-Royal,  in  England,  the  astronomers  of  Italy, 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Encke  informs  us,  the  first  astronomical 
authorities  in  Germany  and  Kussia,  have  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  name ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Challis  by 
M.  Struve,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Poulkova,  he  has 
given  the  following  noble  and  disinterested  testimony  to  the 

Eriority  and  merit  of  Mr.  Adams : — "  The  Poulkova  astronomers 
ave  resolved  to  maintain  the  name  of  Neptune,  in  the  opinion 
that  the  name  of  Le  Verrier  would  be  against  the  accepted  ana- 
logy, and  against  historical  truth,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Air.  Adams  has  been  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  tJiat  bodyj 
though  not  so  happy  (fortunate)  as  to  effect  a  direct  result  of 
his  indications." 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  article  have  necessarily  led  us  to 
speak  more  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Adams  than  of  those  of  M.  Le 
Verrier,  and  the  discussions  which  it  contains  may  be  viewed  by 
a  careless  or  a  prejudiced  reader  as  depreciatory  of  the  merits  of 
the  French  Geometer.  If  such  a  sentiment  has  found  its  way 
into  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers — we  disavow  it  as  ours,  and 
deprecate  it  if  it  be  theirs.  Our  esteem  for  M.  Le  Verrier,  and 
our  admiration  of  his  genius,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  a 
controversy  in  which  neither  his  honour  nor  his  talents  are  im- 
pugned. The  originality  and  independence  of  his  researches  have 
never  been  questioned.  In  the  records  of  fame,  his  name  will 
stand  beside  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  will  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  planet  which  they  intellectually  discovered.  We  lament 
the  collision  of  gigantic  minds,  even  when  personal  interests  and 
feelings  are  alone  concerned.  We  lament  it  more  when  national 
passions  gather  round  the  contest,  embittering  its  dialectics  and 
procrastinating  its  settlement.  But  there  is  always  this  consola- 
tion in  the  intellectual  w^arfar^,  that  however  furious  be  the  on- 
set, and  violent  the  shock,  the  conflicting  elements  can  neither 
be  crushed  nor  destroyed.  Truth  springs  purer  from  her  ordeal 
however  fiery,  and,  like  the  storm-lashed  oak,  stands  firmer  on  9, 
ouce  tottering  pedestal. 


84(i       Mr.  Adams'  and  M.  Le  Verrier's  Be^eanhesy  ^c. 

.  We  think  it  is  impossible  for  an  English  reader  to  peruise  with 
any  degree  of  intelligence  these  controversial  pages,  without  the 
most  painful  conviction  that  the  scientific  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try are  utterly  inadequate  for  the  defence  or  promotion  of  its  «»- 
entific  interests,  or  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  its 
native  genius.  How  mortifying  is  the  contrast  betwe^i  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  Eoyal  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  London  and 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France ;  between  the  noble 

Ssition — extreme  though  it  be — taken  by  the  Director  of  the 
>yal  Observatory  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Astronomer-Royal 
of  England — between  the  generous  activity  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment and  the  tardy  apathy  of  our  own.  Unity  of  feelings 
of  action,  and  of  glory  characterize  ail  the  proceedings  of  organ- 
ized and  endowed  institutions ; — while  vacillation  of  purpose, 
collision  of  sentiment,  and  the  restlessness  of  combinations  npt 
in  definite  proportion,  engender  that  physical  inaction  and  moral 
imbecility  which  afilict  every  voluntary  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  literature. 

The  injury  done  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try will  not  be  easily  repaired.  Local  honours  may  gather  thiqk 
around  him,*  and  restore  him  to  his  right  position  amcmg  the 
great  men  who  do  honour  to  his  University,  and  those  who  in 
other  localities  assist  them  in  sustaining  the  scientific  honour  of 
their  country ; — but  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  true  liberality  on  th# 
part  of  the  Government ; — it  is  only  by  a  national  recognition 
of  his  merits,  that  Mr.  Adams  can  occupy  his  true  place  m  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Lord  Joba 
iftussell — the  intellectual  head  of  a  Government  that  noUy  seebi 
for  reputation  in  the  extension  of  education  and  knowledge — ^wi|l 
seize  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  bis  countryman)  and  c^ 
Emblazoning,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  the  intellectual  renown  of 
England. 


^The  College  of  St.  John's  has  done  honour  to  Mr.  AdMus  hj  endawSag  4  BtBN 
vary  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  SaWator  and  St.  Leo- 
nard, St.  Andrews,  have  offered  him  their  vacant  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  compliment  vi^hich  was  never  before  paid  but  to  Dr.  Chidmers,  wheft  ht  z^enfW 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  Institution. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  February  1847,3 

relating  to  the  measures  adopted  for  t/ie  Relief  of  the  Distress  in 

Scotland. 
2.  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  January  1847,  relating  to 

the  measures  adopted  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  Ireland^ 

(Commissariat  Series.) 
"6.  Do.    do.     do.     (Board  of  Works  Series.) 
4.  Do.  from  Janv/zry  to  March  1847.     (Commissariat  Series.) 

We  feel  as  if  it  were  somewhat  daring  to  have  assumed  such 
a  title  for  our  Article  as  "  The  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine,*** 
a  revolting  and  unnatural  conjunction  it  will  be  thought  by 
many ;  as  if  bringing  the  severest  infliction  which  can  be  laid  on 
sufiering  humanity,  bringing  it  under  the  inspection  and  placing; 
it  at  the  disposal  of  a  hard  and  unfeeling  overseer.  We  adopt 
the  title  notwithstanding,  and  this  expressly  because  we  want  to 
make  the  earliest  possible  declaration  of  war  against  such  an  ima- 
gination. Political  Economy  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  per- 
versities and  errors  of  its  disciples  than  is  any  other  of  the  sci-^ 
ences.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  science,  not  a  sentiment ;  and  that 
as  a  science  it  is  conversant  with  truth  alone.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously defined ;  but  let  us  at  once  take  up  the  view,  that  its  object 
is  to  discover  and  assign  the  laws  by  which  the  increase  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  are  regulated — surely  a  fair  and  competent 
field  of  inquiry ;  and  presenting,  it  may  be,  a  subject  in  every 
way  as  accessible,  and  as  capable  of  being  strictly  and  fully  as- 
certained, as  any  other  subject  of  human  investigation.  Now, 
surely.  Political  Economy  might  be  left  with  all  safety,  nay 
often-  with  great  advantage,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  service, 
without  damage  or  disturbance  to  the  other,  and  it  may  be  the 
higher  objects  of  national  policy.  We  might  take  her  lessoiis  up- 
on wealth,  and  yet  not  give  in  to  the  false  and  ruinous  principle 
lliat  wealth  is  the  summum  boiium  of  a  people.  There  are  other 
and  far  greater  interests,  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
wealth,  but  to  which  wealth  should  be  made  the  subordinate  and 
the  tributary.  National  independence  is  one  of  those  interests 
which  most  men  will  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  adequate  naval  and 
miutary  establishments.  National  virtue  is  another  of  those  in- 
terests which  many  men,  and  ourselves  among  the  number,  will 
also  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
at  the  expense  of  good  institutions.  But,  to  come  nearer  the  case 
in  hand,  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  a  far  higher  object  thaji  * 
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any  which  comes  within  the  range  or  c.ontein])lation  of  Pohtical 
Economy ;  and  rather  than  that  so  much  as  one  of  our  fellow- 
conntrymcn  should  perish  of  hunger,  no  exijense  shonld  be  spar- 
ed to  pre%'ent  a  catastroplie  so  horrihle.  It  is  ibr  Humanity  to 
f*ve  tne  word  of  command  in  this  matter*  And  yet  Political 
conomy  has  a  word  in  it  too— the  word  of  direction  as  to  how 
the  command  can  he  most  fully  and  effectually  executed.  We 
nii^^ht  refuse  altogetlicr  her  authority  as  a  master,  and  yet  avail 
ourselves  to  the  utteruiost  of  her  services  as  a  gnide— for  in  thia 
latter  capacity  her  lessons  are  invaluahle ;  and  it  is  high  time  to 
put  a  decisive  check  on  those  senseless  outcries  which,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parlinnientj  have  been  lifted  np  against  her.  There  is  no 
such  mal-adjustment  in  the  constitution,  whether  of  nmn  or  of 
things,  as  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  well  being,  a  violence  must  be 
done  either  to  reason  or  to  principle.  (Jn  the  contrary,  it  will 
ever  be  found — that,  in  like  manner  as  truth  and  beauty,  so  truth 
and  benevolence,  or  truth  and  all  virtue  are  at  one. 

Atid  yet  scarcely  a  paragraph  can  be  written  on  tlie  existing 
distress  without  a  fling  at  Political  Economy — as  if  all  the  ills 
and  sufferings  of  society  must  be  laid  to  tlie  door  of  this  the  most 
malignedj  while  perliaps  the  least  understood  of  the  Sciences. 
And  so  in  how  many  a  newspaper  do  we  read  of  ^^  the  cold  niux- 
iras  of  a  heartless  Political  Economy,''  of  the  numerous  deatlis  by 
femine  being  "  holocausts  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy." "  The  poor,"  we  are  told  from  Dingle  on  the  9th  of 
Februarvj  "  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  farnine-mongers,  who  have 
advanced  the  price  of  meal  from  three  to  four  shillings,  and  we 
have  but  a  small  supply  even  at  these  prices.  Our  bakers  are 
making  exorbitant  profits.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  the  same  law 
here  as  in  Turkey,  where  they  are  nailed  through  the  ears  to 
their  own  doors."  In  like  mannerj  the  Galwwj  Mercuri/,  after 
recording  a  death,  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  thus  another  of  our 
fellow-creatures  has  been  offered  up  a  holocaust  to  the  doctrine 
of  Political  Economy,  now  so  much  in  favour  with  om*  Whig 
rulers."  Similar  i-effections  to  these  occur  every  day  in  the  L*ish 
news]>apers.  But  to  ns  the  far  most  interesting  specimen  is  that 
given  forth  in  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  a  coroner's  inquest  in  Dub- 
Jin,  as  fully  described  in  Saunders'  News-Letter  of  February  16. 
The  following  is  purt  of  that  verdict. — **  The  jury,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  political  questions,  sinceixdy  deplore  that  the  existing 
Government,  however  kindly  ami  well  clisposed  towards  this 
country,  should  for  a  single  moment  adhere  to  a  cold-blooded 
system  of  Political  Economy,  which  tlms  allows  famine  to  invade 
the  very  heart  of  our  metropolis,  anrl  is  rapidly  decimating  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  island."  The  verdict  closes  thus — 
**In  conclusion^  the  jury,  whilst  fully  sensible  of  past  eskertions, 
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respectfiilly  implore  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  the 
Government  will,  at  all  costs,  at  once  adopt  comprehensive,  ener- 
getic, and  above  all  immediate  measures,  to  stay  the  effects  of 
tne  famine  now  ravaging  and  desolating  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try."— ^A  most  impressive  utterance,  and  in  a  spirit  too  wherewith 
one  can  fully  sympathize — given  in  truly  solemn  and  affecting 
circumstances,  ana  worthy  of  all  duteous  and  respectful  consider- 
ation. We  feel  inclined  to  make  it  the  text  of  our  whole  Article, 
though  perhaps  differing  in  our  views  from  the  right-hearted 
men  who  have  furnished  it ;  and  disposed  to  think  that  neither 
Government  nor  Political  Economy  is  so  chargeable  with  their 
country's  ills  as  they  seem  to  apprehend. 

We  confess  our  toleration  and  even  our  sympathy  for  such 
outbreakings  as  these,  when  they  proceed  from  the  sufferers 
themselves ;  but  not  when  uttered,  as  they  sometimes  are,  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  privations  and  the  high  prices, 
which  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  famine,  it  might  be 
venial  and  certainly  not  unnatural  for  parties  out  of  doors  to 
charge  upon  the  famine-mongers.  But  what  we  can  feel  the 
utmost  indulgence  for,  when  heard  at  a  popular  meeting,  or  given 
forth  from  a  jurj^-box,  might  be  a  disgrace  and  utter  folly,  if 
spoken  in  the  Senate-house.  And  yet  it  is  but  the  other  day, 
when,  if  the  reports  might  be  credited,  a  distinguished  and  aspir- 
injg  statesman  could  tell,  with  seeming  complacency,  of  a  law  by 
which  the  dealers  in  corn,  because  dealers  of  course  in  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people,  were  hung  up  at  their  own  doors — an  invec- 
tive pardonable  enough  when  uttered,  as  at  Dingle,  by  a  voice 
from  among  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  but  not  pardonable,  because 
mischievous  and  wrong,  when  thus  re-echoed  to  from  the  high 
places  of  our  land.  It  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  encourage 
commerce,  or  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  its  blessings,  thus  to 
summon  up  the  terrors  of  Lynch  law  wherewith  to  overhang  and 
overbear  its  operations.  We  know  not  in  how  far  the  starvation 
of  Ireland  might  be  owing  to  the  dread  of  such  outrages,  and  to 
the  insecurity  attendant  on  the  conveyance  of  the  requisite  sup- 
plies from  one  locality  to  another ;  but  it  is  our  strong  persuasion 
that,  with  a  due  liberality  on  the  part  of  Government,  along  with 
a 'wise  and  well-principled  administration  of  its  grants,  not  one 
of  these  starvations  should  have  occurred.  For  the  explanation 
of  this  opinion,  however,  we  must  draw  on  the  lessons  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  against  which,  so  loud  is  the  popular  and  prevail- 
ing cry,  that  but  few  will  listen  to  them.  As  if  the  famine  were 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  this  hateful  and  hated  PoUtical  Economy  which  must 
bear  all  the  blame  of  then) ;  ^boqt  as  reasonable  as  when  an  ora- 
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tor  in  Conciliation  Iltill  ascribtiJ  tlieni  all  to  politics — lellitig  us 
that  it  was  now  the  4Gth  year  of  the  Union,  and  that  such  was 
the  state  to  which  tlmt  mt-asui'e  had  brought  their  iJl-goverhed 
country.  Tliis  might  pass  in  an  assembly  of  den\agogues  and 
agitators;  but  it  is  truly  wretched  to  hear  of  such  elap-traps  iii 
our  House  of  Commons,  whether  uttered  as  fetches  for  popu- 
larityj  or  in  sheer  ignorance — an  ignorance  most  unseemly  among 
those,  who,  whether  men  of  wisdom  and  high  talent  or  not, 
sliould  at  least  be  men  of  education. 

Let  us  now  endeavom*  to  lay  dovm,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
what  we  have  termed  the  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine. 

A  famine  may  be  eitlier  general ^  by  which  we  do  not  mean  a 
famine  extending  over  the  whole  world,  but  over  a  wliole  country ; 
or  it  may  bo  localj  that  is,  a  famine  confined  to  special  parts  of 
the  conntry. 

The  Political  Economy  of  a  general  famine  might  be  soon  told ; 
and  let  us  accotxiingly  tell  it  in  as  few  svords  as  we  can,  that 
more  room  might  be  left  for  what  is  specially,  tuid  at  this  parti- 
cular moment,  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  effect  of  a  ecamty  on  prices  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  even  to 
most  men  the  reason  of  this  effect  is  alike  obvious.  The  first 
alarm  of  it  induces  an  earnest  emiipetition  among  the  families  for 
food.  There  are  many  other  articles  of  expenditure,  the  use  of 
which  can  be  gi^^atly  abridged,  or  even  might  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  But  to  di.spense  ^vitli  food  is  impossible,  and  neither 
can  the  use  of  it  be  much  abridged,  without  the  feeling  of  a  sore 
inconvenience.  It  is  thus  that  a  prt>portion  of  the  money  which 
in  ordinary  years  went  to  the  i)nrcba?e  of  other  enjoyments,  will^ 
in  a  year  of  scm*city  be  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries. 
In  other  words,  a  greater  amount  of  money  is  brought  to  market 
than  usual,  and  this  over  against  a  smaller  amount  of  food ;  and 
so  a  rise  in  its  price  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  It  were  well 
if  the  rationale  of  this  process  could  be  brought  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly iiome  to  tiie  ap|jrehensions  of  all  men  ;  and  so  a»  that 
we  could  reconcile  tlie  popular  understanding  to  the  conclusion 
w  Inch  might  be  drawn  from  it*  In  particular,  it  were  well  if  tbej 
C€>uld  be  made  to  see  how  far  the  price  of  an  lu-ticle  is  the  fiat, 
not  of  the  dealers,  but  the  fiat  of  the  customei's ;  or  that  such  is 
its  ])rice,  not  because  the  dealers  exacted,  but  because  the  cus- 
tomers offered  it — insomuch  that  the  collective  will  of  the  latter, 
and  not  of  the  former,  is  primarily  and  efticiently  the  cause  of 
prices.  It  is  quite  nalpable  that  it  is  the  moi^e  intense  de- 
mand of  purchasers  wiiich  raises  prices  ;  and  that  this  calls  Ibrtli 
larger  supplies,  which  is  the  dealer's  part  of  the  operation,  and 
has  the  duect  tendency  to  lower  them.     All  this,  as  being  part 
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of  the  alphabet  of  their  science,  is  familiar  to  the  economists ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  impossible  to  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  people 
at  large.  For  this  reason  we  have  long  desiderated  that  jPoliU- 
cal  Economy  should  hold  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  lecture^ 
fihips  of  a  Mechanic  School — where,  instead  of  a  tyrant  or  a  dish 
tttrfjer,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  at  length  become  a  tranquil- 
lizer of  the  commonwealth. 

But  not  only  are  high  prices  in  seasons  of  scarcity  a  present 
necessary  evil.  There  is  a  great  ulterior  good  to  which  tney  are 
subservient.  There  are  few  of  any  pretensions  to  scholarship  or 
general  reading,  who  are  ignorant  of  Adam  Smith's  effective  il- 
lustration upon  this  subject^-when  he  compares  a  country  under 
famine  to  a  ship  at  sea  that  had  run  short  of  provisions,  and  so  had 
to  put  the  crew  upon  short  allowance,  who  although  thus  for  the 
time  being  made  to  suffer,  were  enabled  thereby  to  live  on  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  Such  is  the  precise  effect  of  a  high  price, 
when  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  food  in  the  land.  It  puts  tb« 
country  upon  short  allowance,  by  operating  as  a  check  upon  c(Wl^ 
sumption — when  families,  that  they  might  get  the  two  ends  tx» 
meet,  are  reduced  to  their  shifts  and  expedients  for  the  economi*^ 
ing  of  food.  Were  it  not  for  this  salutary  restraint,  were  the 
inadequate  stock  of  provisions  sold  off  at  the  usual  price,  the  cont 
Bumption  would  go  on  at  its  usual  rate ;  and  the  premature  ex* 
hausdon  of  the  food  on  hand,  though  it  should  take  place  only  a 
single  month,  or  even  a  single  week  before  the  coming  harvest^ 
would  land  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  general  starvation* 
We  are  quite  sensible  how  difficult  it  were  to  persuade  a  hungry 
population,  nay  how  provoking  it  might  be  when  such  a  lesscm 
18  read  out  to  them  in  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  reasoning. 
The  economist  would  adventure  himself  on  a  very  serious  ha- 
zard indeed,  were  he  in  all  the  coolness  of  his  argument  to  at* 
tempt  such  a  demonstration  in  the  hearing  of  an  angry  multi^ 
tude.  Nevertheless  it  is  even  so,  helplessly  and  necessarily  so, 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  constitution  of  human  society. 
The  truth  of  it  is  quite  palpable  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
ship,  however  lost  sight  of  on  the  wider  field  of  a  country. 
Should  one  or  more  of  the  sailors  intimidate  the  store-keeper, 
and  force  a  larger  allowance  for  themselves,  the  indignation  of 
the  crew,  when  it  became  known,  would  be  directed  against  the 
purloiner — on  whom,  perhaps,  for  the  general  good,  they  would 
carry  the  Lynch  law  uito  effect,  and  hang  him  up  at  tne  yard- 
arm.  Such  were  the  likely  proceeding  at  sea,  but  on  land  they 
would  order  the  matter  differently.  They  would  hang  the  store- 
keeper— ^for  such  the  corn-dealer  or  meal-seller  virtually  is — ^who 
by  means  of  his  high  prices  deals  out  their  short  allowances  to 
the  peofde.    It  is  true^  it  is  not  their  good,  but  his  own  gain^  that 
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he  IS  looking  to  all  the  %vl]ik\  lie  is  but  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  a  great  and  general  benefit  wliicli  he  18  not  counting  on 
and  not  cari ntr  for.  '*  He  nieanetb  not  so  "  It  is  the  doing  of 
a  higher  hand^  of  Him  who  ordahieth  both  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  the  laws  of  human  society ;  and  who  can  not  only  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  but  who  can  make  even  the  selfish- 
ness of  individuals  work  out  a  eomitrj''3  salvation.  ^*  The  fool- 
ishness of  God  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  important  modification  of  this 
doctrine,  wliich  neither  Adam  Smith  nor  almost  anj  other  econo- 
mist has  adverted  to  ;  and  which  we  state  all  the  more  willingly, 
that  it  might  serve  to  restrain  the  unqualified,  and  sometimes 
injurious  confidence,  which  is  now  so  generally  expressed  in  the 
virtues  of  Free  Trade— as  if  this  were  to  be  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  can  befidl  a  country  or  a  countiy's  po|mlation, 
AVhat  we  refer  to  is  a  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  the  necessaries 
of  lifcj  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  variation  which  their  price  un- 
dergoeSj  as  afiected  hj  the  variation  in  the  quantity  brought  to 
market.  The  one  variatioii  greatly  exceeds  the  other.  For  ex* 
ample,  so  small  a  diminution  as  one-tenth  in  the  grain  of  a  country 
wnnld  induce  a  much  larger  augmentation  of  its  price,  so  as  to 
ninke  it  perhaps  one-third  dearer  than  before.  The  deficiency  of 
a  third  in  the  crop  would  probably  more  than  double  the  price  of 
grain,  while  if  approaching  to  one-half  it  would  infallibly  land  us 
in  famine  prices.  It  is  thus  that  in  articles  of  prime  necessity 
the  price  describes  a  much  larger  arc  of  osciliatiou  than  does  the 
quantity,  or  fluctuates  far  more  widely  and  beyond  the  proportion 
of  those  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  supply.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  obvious.  Men  can  want  luxuries  and  even  comibrts; 
hut  they  cannot  want  necessaries.  They  can  limit  themselves  to 
a  niucii  greater  extent  in  the  use  of  the  former  than  in  the  use  of 
tlie  latter.  Should  the  crop  of  sugar  be  deficient  by  one- third,  they 
couldj  if  tliey  chose,  etisily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  sugar 
— so  that  there  might  be  no  rise  of  price,  and  the  whole  loss  m- 
curred  by  the  deficiency  would  fall  upon  the  planters.  Should 
the  crops  of  grain  be  deficient  by  one-thiitl,  men  could  not  so 
easily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  bread  ;  and,  rather  than  this, 
would  make  a  larger  outlay  for  food  than  usual,  so  tliat  more 
money  might  come  into  market  for  less  of  the  article,  and,  in- 
stead of  loss,  there  would  be  gain  to  the  fiirmei's.  It  is  thus  that, 
generally  sj>caking,  the  keener  competition  in  years  of  scarcity 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  causes  the  deficiency  to  fall  with  re- 
doubled pressure  on  the  consumcrSj  who  have  both  less  to  eat, 
and  more  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  not  then  exactly,  and  in  all  cases,  tnie — tlmt  the  interest 
of  the  deiders  coincides  to  (he  full  with  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
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lie ;  or  that  the  former  will  take  care  to  sell  at  prices  sufficiently 
low  for  there  being  enough  of  consumption  to  carry  off  their 
stocks,  and  so  as  not  to  be  landed  in  such  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  agricultural  year,  as  with  the  supplies  of  the  coming  harvest 
might  cause  that  grain  shall  be  a  drug  upon  the  market.  The 
truth  is,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  principle  just  explained,  that 
if,  instead  of  reserving  a  surplus,  they  had  agreed  to  destroy  it, 
such  high  prices  might  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  on  the  reduced  quantity  brought  to  market,  as  that  the 
dealer  should  be  more  than  indemnified.  The  elevation  of  price 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  quantity — so 
that  could  they  agree  in  doing  what  the  Dutch  merchants  are 
said  to  have  done  with  their  spiceries,  lay  aside  a  certain  general 
surplus  to  be  burned  or  cast  into  the  sea,  it  might  be  greatly  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  enhanced  prices  which  they  would  ob- 
tain for  the  remainder.  But  then  the  difficulty,  or  in  the  com 
trade  the  impossibility,  lies  in  getting  them  to  agree.  What 
might  be  effiicted  by  a  small  partv  of  monopolists,  is  utterly  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  general  combination  on  the  part  of  dealers 
spread  over  a  whole  empire,  and  acting  without  any  adequate 
control  or  cognizance  of  each  other's  operations.  Our  great  se- 
curity then,  in  all  our  larger  markets,  and  wherever  there  is 
enough  of  competition  among  parties  acting  separately,  and  out 
of  sight  from  each  other,  is  the  difficulty  of  combination.  It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  might  be 
practically  carried  forth  in  its  utmost  perfection — and  this  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
commerce  might  be  left,  or  to  use  a  still  stronger  word,  might 
be  abandoned  with  all  safety  to  its  own  operations.  And  all 
which  Government  has  to  do  is  this — refraining  from  those  inter- 
ferences by  which  it  has  so  often  done  mischief— to  remove  those 
obstructions  which  itself  may  have  placed  in  the  way  either  of 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  arrivals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

*  Yet  there  is  one  important  exception,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  present,  and  but  for  this  indeed  we  should 
not  have  lengthened  out  our  article  by  any  explanation  of  it. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Government,  requires,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
an  unshackled  competition,  but  that  there  shall  be  enough  of  it. 
Now  there  are  many  places  in  our  land,  and  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  it  on  which  the  present  calamitous  visitation  has 
lighted,  where  this  postulate  is  altogether  wanting — as  in  seques- 
tered villages,  or  small  and  remote  islands,  where  a  single  meal- 
shop  might  suffice  for  all  the  customers  within  its  range.  Now 
it  is  in  these  circnm.stancos,  that  one  or  even  a  small  number  of 
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dealers^  if  l»tit  few  enouf^li  to  lay  their  heads  togetlier,  couKI  easily 
so  manage  as  to  realize  the  most  unconscionable  profits.  They  have 
but  to  impose  their  own  ]>rices,  and  they  have  the  peojile  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  true  they  inight  in  this  way  greatly  Jiimt  the  con- 
sumption, to  the  severe  hardship  and  sufibring  of  all  the  families, 
and  it  may  be  with  some  denths  by  starvation  to  the  bargain ; 
hut  although  they  should  thus  abridge  the  sales,  they  wouJd^  if 
there  be  truth  in  our  principle,  greatly  more  than  make  up  for  this 
to  themselves  by  an  ovei'passiTig  enhancement  of  the  prices. 
They  might  sell  one-tbird  less  than  at  a  fair  jirice  they  would 
have  done,  but  this  by  a  doubling  of  the  price,  and  so  a  tripling 
or  tjuadrupling  of  their  own  profits.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
cruel  monopoly  of  theirs,  we  wouhl  not  just  hang  them  up  at  their 
own  dooi-s;  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  Free  Trade  principle, 
should  not  object  if  a  Relief  Con]mittee  made  free  to  take  tlie 
business  for  a  time  out  of  their  hands,  by  importing  grain  and 
selhng  it  at  the  cost  prices.  This  were  in  the  face  of  all  principle 
in  those  pluces  where  there  is  enough  of  competition,  both  in  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business.  But  what  is  at  all  times  sound  doc- 
trine for  London  or  Liverpool  might  in  particular  emergencies 
be  the  very  reverse  for  Owonm<ire  or  Tobermory — in  the  former 
of  which  places,  we  learn  from  a  private  som*ce  that  rice  has  been 
selhng  at  3(is.  per  cwt.,  when  in  Dublin  It  w^as  selling  for  24», ; 
while  m  the  latter,  it  appears  from  one  of  the  volumes  under  review, 
and  on  the  information  of  Sir  Edward  Coffin,  that  the  people  were 
"  much  gratified  with  the  praspect  of  obtaining  the  needful  sup- 
plies through  the  inten^ention  of  the  Govemment,  and  at  cost 
price,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  make  their  purchases  at  Glas- 
gow^ or  Liverpool,  or  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  by  the 
i^s^'  local  dealers." — (P.  53  of  Svotch  CorresponJetwe.)  There  is 
no  disparagement  in  this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  veiy  enlightened 
Resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  North  Leith  Parochial  Board,  when 
the  recommendation  was  hi  id  before  them  of  laying  in  stores  of 
provisions;  and  they  very  properly  decided  against  it,  on  the 
ground  *^  that  the  saving  of  the  retailer's  profits  w^ould  be  nothing 
to  the  advantage  of  tlieir  funds."  But  while  very  true  that  the 
competition  in  such  a  place  m  Leith  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  extortion,  we  believe  that  what  Captain  Pole  tells  us  of 
Skye  is  just  as  true, — even  that  "the  dealers  there  had  raised 
the  price  of  RK)d  exorbitantly ;"  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  one  of 
those  admirable  summaries  wherewith  he  closes  his  letters,  that 
"  the  market  is  destroyed  locally  by  the  fiimine  prices  of  the  deal- 
ers." We  therefore  fnlly  .■sympathize  with  Mr,  Rainey,  the  pa- 
triotic owner  of  the  island  of  Raasay,  when  he  complains  that 
'*  his  people,  who  are  obhged  to  go  to  market  at  Portree,  are 
cliarged  exorbitantly  for  every  article,"     And  hence,  too,  the 
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Marquis  of  Lome  who,  fully  aware  of  what  tlie  sound  Political 
Economy  is  on  the  general  question,  writes  thus  to  Sir  George 
Grey  the  Home  Secretary,  "  That  interference  with  the  ^ordinary 
channels  of  trade'  is  in  itself  objectionable  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  when  there  is  just  ground  to  fear  that  those  channels 
will  not  convey  to  any  district  a  sufficiently  accessible  supply  of 
food,  it  becomes  one  of  those  cases  of  necessity  which  demand  ex- 
traordinary measures.  The  fact  is  that,  as  regards  the  most  dis- 
tressed districts  of  the  islands  and  western  coasts,  these  '  channels 
of  trade'  have  never  been  cut." — (Scotch  Correspondence,  p.  26.) 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  which  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the  North 
Leith  Resolutions,  does  not  conflict  with  the  equal  wisdom  6f 
the  Argyleshire  Eesolutions,  in  which  we  find  it  stated,  that 
"  there  are  localities,  where,  from  the  great  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation, and  great  scarcity  of  food,  distance  irom  market,  ajid  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  land,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
command  a  supply  sufficient ;  that,  imder  these  circumstances, 
Government  should  be  requested  to  establish  stores  of  food  in 
the  localities  alluded  to,  such  as  Oban  or  Tobermory,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  proprietors  to  be  purchased  by  them.''  Yet  what 
was  thus  requested  and  rightly  for  the  Hebrides,  was  deprecated, 
and  just  as  rightly,  for  the  Shetland  isles — where  the  framera 
of  a  truly  enlightened  memorial  tell  us  that  they  wanted  no- 
interference  with  the  retail  dealer,  on  whom  their  ordinary  sup- 

f)lie8  depend,  because  they  felt  assured  "  that  it  may  safely  be 
eft  to  mercantile  enterprise  and  competition,  to  import  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  at  the  cheapest  rate,  provided  the  means 
{or  paying  such  can  be  afforded  to  the  people."* — (Scotch  Correa- 
ponidencey  1.  154.)  It  is  all  a  matter  of  selection,  and  dependent 
OB  the  circumstances  of  each  locality,  whether  there  should  be  a 
Government  depot  or  not ;  and  in  these  islands,  as  we  are  after-, 
wards  informed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  one — because  there 
was  there  enough  of  competition  from  the  frequent  interchanges 
that  took  place  between  Lerwick,  the  capital  of  the  group,  and 
various  ports  in  the  south.  To  point  out  the  exceptions  to  a 
doctrine  is  often  a  higher  effort  of  discrimination  than  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  itself.  And  so  we  can  imagine  a  number  of 
new-fiedged  economists  in  the  metix)polis  parroting  over  their 
last  gotten  lesson  of  Free  Trade,  and  contending  that  in  every 
instance  the  supply  of  what  is  needed  should  be  left  to  "  privater 
speculation  and  individual  enterprise."     And  we  do  admit  that 

^  Let  the  reader  mark  the  importance  of  this  last  proviso.  It  is  hut  doing  the 
thiug  by  halves  to  establish  depots  in  such  places  as  Skibereen  or  Schull,  where,  if 
the  food  was  only  to  be  distributed  by  purchase,  yet  the  people  were  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  they  behoved  to  die  in  hundreds,  although  within 
ii^  ol  plenty. 
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the  general  principle  is  a  sound  one.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  the 
practical  good  sense  wbich  led  to  the  actual  instances  of  a  devia- 
tion froin  it  in  tlie  west  of  Scotland  and  still  more  tliroughout 
Ireland— thus  carrying  it  over  a  philosophy  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  take  proper  cognizance  of  its  own  limitSj  or  to  dis- 
tinguish aright  between  ^vhat  are  and  what  are  not  its  legi- 
timate applications. 

But  we  must  not  linger  thus  at  the  threshold ;  but,  keeping 
in  remembrance  our  allotted  limits,  enter  at  once  on  our  main 
subject-^the  siibjectj  not  of  a  General,  bet  of  a  Local  Famine, 
This  is  the  character  of  our  present  visitation.  One-fifth,  per- 
haps one-fourthj  of  our  people^  now  labour  under  the  aknost 
total  i>rivation  of  what  consl^ituted  their  main  food.  It  is  not 
that  the  other  ordinary  articles  of  agricukural  produce^  beside 
what  themselves  eat,  are  not  raised  upon  their  territor}\  But 
these  are  generally  sold  oti' ;  and  the  price  of  them  reserved  for 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  indispensable 
necessaiies.  In  as  far  as  the  rent  is  helped  out  by  the  sale  of 
their  potato-fed  pigs,  this  too  has  entirely  failed  them — so  that 
the  i"evenue  of  the  landlords  has  been  greatly  impaired,  while 
the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry  has  utterly  gone.  Behold^  then, 
several  millions  of  people  thus  circumstanced — the  giTat  bulk  of 
them  in  L^eland,  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  million  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland — without  food,  and  without  the  money  to 
purchase  it. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  our  people,  amounting  to  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  have  been  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wonted  abundance.  We  ground  this  assertion,  not  on  any 
reckoning  of  last  year's  crop,  which  some  contend  to  have  been 
above,  and  others  somewhat  beneath  an  average.  We  groimd 
it  on  the  palpable  fact,  that  although  the  price  of  their  staple 
food  be  high,  the  general  rate  of  wages,  both  throughout  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Ijowlnnds  of  Scotland,  is  proportionally  higher. 
We  can  find  no  such  record  of  the  wages  in  different  kinds  of 
employment  from  year  to  year,  ns  we  have  of  tlie  prices  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food.  Yet  though  in  defect  of  all  arithmetical  state- 
ments on  tlie  subject,  we  migbt  confidently  affirm  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  working-classes,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  Is  but  a  partial  and  limited  dejjendence  on  potatoes, 
are  coniparativelj^  well  off— we  mean  comparatively,  not  with 
our  starving  Irish  or  Iligldunf^^rs,  but  com j>a rati vely  with  them- 
selves in  other  and  ordinary  years.  They  at  this  moiiient, gene- 
rally speaking,  have  fully  their  usual  command  over  the  necessa- 
ries of  life — while  no  one  will  deny,  that,  on  ascending  upwards 
in  tlic  ^cale  of  society,  we  witness  as  fidl  a  rr*nunand  over  its 
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comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  that  in  the  splendour,  and  profusion^ 
and  varied  gratifications  of  the  affluent  and  higher  classes  there 
is  no  abatement. 

These  then  are  the  data  upon  which  our  question  is  founded — 
a  territory  consisting  of  two  parts,  w^hereof  the  one,  being  much 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  famine-stricken  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  being  in  total  want  both  of  food  and. of  money  to  buy  it 
with  ;  and  the  other,  of  about  four  times  larger  population,  is  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  at  least  its  wonted  or  average  abundance. 
And  the  question  is.  In  these  circumstances  can  all  be  kept  alive ; 
or  by  what  process  of  supply  and  distribution  is  it  possible  to 
avert  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  as  that  a  single  human  creature 
shall  perish  of  hunger  ? 

This  is  truly  the  matter  in  hand,  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
the  things  which  have  to  be  provided  for,  the  instant  cry  and  de- 
mand of  humanity,  admitted  and  felt  in  all  quarters  to  be  the 
Earamount  object,  and  by  none  more  honestly  and  intently  we 
elieve  than  by  the  Government  themselves  and  the  leading  oflS- 
cials  whom  they  employ.  This  appears  in  every  page  of  their 
published  Correspondence,  the  perusal  of  which  would  serve  in 
the  mind  of  every  candid  reader  greatly  to  mitigate  the  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  the  heartlessness  of  our  Rulers 
and  the  cold-bloodedness  of  their  Political  Economy.  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  islands,  who 
may  be  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  before  their  destitution  is 
knowTi  or  provided  for,  wall  require  especial  attention."*  "  The 
population  must  be  fed."t  "  The  people  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances  be  allowed  to  starve."^  The  italics  are  in  Mr.Trevelyan's 
own  hand,  whose  humanity  and  intelligence,  and  the  skilful  ad- 
aptation of  whose  counsels  to  the  ever-varying  cases  on  which  his 
judgment  was  called  for,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Into 
whatever  mistakes  his  constituents  may  have  fallen,  or  whatever 
their  want  of  boldness  and  decision  in  the  encounter  with  those 
oppositions  to  which  they  may  have  too  easily  given  way — cer- 
tain it  is,  both  of  him  and  of  them,  that  their  predominant  feeling 
all  along  has  been  earnestness  for  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
To  achieve  this  is,  clearly  and  undoubtedly,  what  they  would  if 
they  could,  and  if  they  knew  but  how. 

And  yet  how  has  the  matter  actually  sped?  The  number  of 
deaths,  and  this  too  in  their  cruellest  and  most  appalling  form, 
has  been  quite  fearful.  We  know  not,  if  since  the  daw^n  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  there  has  been  such  a  record  of  starvations  in 
any  country  within  the  limits  of  Christendom.     On  this  distress- 


*  Tli«  Lord- Advocate.  f  .1.  U.  MacdonaM,  E^q.  X  Mr.  Trevelvan. 
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ing  subject,  it  were  endless  and  quite  unnecessaiy  to  go  into  de* 
tail— -although  we  have  by  us  a  very  large  collection  both  of  news^ 
paper  and  private  informations,  thinking  ut  the  outset  that  these 
flight  be  reqiiired  to  authenticate  our  statements.  Our  feeling 
now  is,  that  in  a  thing  so  palpable  and  notorious,  all  authentica- 
tion is  (juite  uncalled  iur.  We  have  read  of  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese famines  winch  carried  off  their  iniilioiis ;  but  such  tragedies 
on  the  great  scale,  and  so  near  honie,  have  not  been  realized 
amongst  us  for  many  generations,*  And  we  ieel,  not  merely  that 
oiir  sense  of  humanity,  but  that  our  sense  of  national  honour  is 
^iffected  by  it^ — for  the  question  still  recurs,  Might  these  starva- 
tions already  past  have  been  prevented ;  or  can  they  yet  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future,  and  how  ? 

It  might  help  us  to  resolve  this  question,  did  we  imagine  the 
fginiiitJ  to  have  been  of  another  sort  than  that  by  which  we  have 
been  actually  visited — and  this  with  a  view  to  trace  the  effects  of 
it.  Let  us  conceive  then  for  a  moment,  not  that  it  had  been 
greater  than  our  [jrescnt  famine  in  regard  to  its  degree,  but  that, 
exactly  of  the  same  amount^  it  had  only  varied  from  it  in  regard 


'  *  with  every  anowan(^e  for  newspaper  exaggerations,  tbe  melancholy  evidence 
h  now  too  palpable  ti>  be  refcii>ttid  of  their  general  truth  upon  tlie  whole,  la  the 
large  iiii^elluiiy  of  extracta  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  one  perhnpa 
which  ha»  taken  the  moF-t  powerful  boM  of  our  mGinory,  la  the  account  of  Captain 
Cafliu'g  visit  to  Schull.  Of  all  the  tmit^  which  are  given  in  these  inimeroua  de- 
BcHptions*  to  ««  tbe  most  painfully  affecling  is  when  visifcorii  have  been  attracted 
to  tfie  miserable  cahins  by  the  cries  lif  famisbiitjtf  children  inside ;  and  horror  ifi 
HUpei*a(!derJ  to  compai^sion  when,  on  the  occasinn  of  some  of  these  entries  into  the 
houseB  of  tbe  dyiujirj  we  read  of  tbe  unnatural  figbta  that  had  be«n  going  an  between 
the  nearest  relakives  for  the  last  remaiuiug  morsel  of  food.  Tbe  details  of  a  recent 
fiiiild  of  battle  ajvered  over  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  are  not  so  frightful  as 
the  d*jtail9  of  a  famiiio*  Ottr  allotted  space  absohiteiy  forbids  the  introduction  of 
tbe&e;  bnt  let  im  present  the  following  from  one  of  tl&e  i>everarhiindr«d  (dips  which 
lie  before  ue. 

«  UUKaJCK.— FttlDAY,  MIRCH  5.— COUNTY  CKOWN  COURT. 
"  MELANCHOLY  INgtANCE  OF   DKStimiON. 

^  William  and  Mai^garet  Cas^y,  a  miserable  couple,  whose  wretched  appearance 
called  forth  the  commiaurnfiun  of  tbe  entire  cunrt,  were  indicted  for  b  teal  in  g  one 
sbeepj  valne  tensbillingHj  rhe  property  of  Ai-tbnr  IJaswtt,  at  Castle  Koberts,  on  the 
Ist  of  March.  Mv.  Fleotwood,  Clerk  of  the  Crown.^ — *  What  say  you  to  this  indJel* 
ment,  William  Casey,  arc  you  guilty  or  not  l*"  Prisoner.^ — ^*  We  are  guilty,  my 
Wrd  ;  tico  itf  vitr  rhUdrea  died  aJHtfrrfttHidytiud  trc  had  nothiiuj  to  eat  for  ih<  other 
thrre  rrtiHnns^  I  Sir  David  Rothe  knows  ine»  my  lord,'  (Here  the  prisoners  burst 
into  teai-R,  wbich  much  aOWted  the  learned  judge,)  Sir  David  Rt^clie,  High  She* 
ritfl^ — *  Indeed,  I  knew  the  poor  nian  for  many  years  ;  and  I  am  sure  nothing  but 
the  brink  of  fetarvatioti  would  have  kd  bim  to  be  guilty  of  the  act.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren died.*      Prisoner .^^*  They  diil,  my  lord,  with  tbe  hunger.*     Wr.  Sergeant 

Stock. — *  And  where  are  the  other  thrive  ebildren^what  has  become  of  thrin  V 

Both  prisontirfi,  in  teai-s. — '  We  don't  know,  my  lord  ;  maybe  they  are  all  dead 
now  !'  Sergeant  St*ick^  deeply  affected.—'  Would  you  be  any  eervice  to  themy  if 
you  were  Bet  at  kr^t-  V  rtisojier. — *  I  would,  my  lord.'  Serjeant  Stock,—*  Let 
th«m  b«  dUcliarged/  *' 
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to  its  distribution.  One  can  easily  figure  of  this  said  scarcity, 
that  without  being  greater  on  the  whole,  it  had  been  more  equal- 
ly spread — or  that,  instead  of  behig  concentrated  upon  only  one 
of  our  crops,  so  as  to  have  nearly  destroyed  the  principal  food  of 
one-fourth  or  fifth  of  our  people,  it  had  been  shared  among  all 
the  crops,  and  this  to  the  effect  that  all  the  staple  foods  through- 
out the  British  islands  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their 
usual  quantity.  At  this  rate  our  Irish  and  Highlanders,  instead 
of  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  potatoes,  would  still  have 
had  three-fourths  left  to  them — while  our  Lowlanders  would 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  three-fourths  of  their  usual  sup- 
ply of  oatmeal,  and  the  English  with  three-fourths  of  their  wheat- 
en  loaves.  In  other  words,  instead  of  an  intensely  local,  we  should 
have  had  a  general  famine,  of  lighter  because  of  equalized  pres- 
sure over  all  our  population.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  the  state  of  matters  in  the  severe,  yet  generally  diffused 
scarcities  of  1800  and  1801 — the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  years  having  been  «£5,  19s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
whereas  at  present  it  has  not  averaged  since  November  much  more 
than  70s.  per  quarter ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  at  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  for  the  last  twelve  months,  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, throughout  the  great  majority  of  our  land,  have  not  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  any  hard  economical  measuresj  but 
lived  up  to  their  usual  rate  of  sufficiency  and  fulness.  It  was 
quite  different  at  the  commencement  of  this  century — when  we 
might  with  perfect  safety  affirm  that  there  was  an  equal  defi- 
ciency of  food  upon  the  whole  to  what  there  is  at  present,  but 
more  equally  divided,  and  so  borne  in  like  proportion  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country.  And  thus  all  were  put  on  their  short 
allowance ;  and  we  read  of  severe  privation  everywhere,  but  of 
stiirvation  nowhere,  at  least  no  such  wholesale  starvation  as  now 
makes  Ireland — and  we  might  add  the  whole  nation  of  which 
Ireland  is  a  part — a  spectacle  to  the  world.  In  1800  and  1801, 
the  system  of  fewer  and  scantier  rations  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  ship'^s  company ;  and  at  the  expense,  doubtless  of 
painful  suffering  to  all,  they  were  all  carried  through  to  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  after  much  of  destitution  and  distress  reached 
the  port  in  safety.  In  1847  there  is  a  different  arrangement; 
and  with  no  greater  scarcity  on  the  whole  than  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, we  behold  the  wonted  jollity  and  abundance  along  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  the  wonted  luxury  under  the  awnings  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  in  the  officers'*  cabins — while  all  those  wretched  men 
who  have  their  berths  in  the  forecastle  are  left  to  languish  and 
die.  Providence  equalized  the  visitation  of  about  fifty  years  back ; 
and  the  consequent  equality  of  distribution  which  laid  the  neces- 
rity  of  spare  living  upon  all,  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  at 
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once  of  a  direct,  ordering];  from  God.  Providence  lias  laid  upon 
lis  now,  not  a  heavier  visitation  tliau  then,  but  has  laid  the  fnlL 
weight  of  it  on  the  distant  extremities  of  our  United  Kingdom ; 
and  left  the  task  of  equalization — if  there  be  enough  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  below  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task — to  the  or- 
dering of  man. 

But  do  the  means  really  exist  among  us  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  preser ration  of  nil  from  death  by  famine  ?  Have  we 
available  resomTes,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencj  of  our  potato 
eropj  for  keeping  all  onr  people  alive?  Wo  have  no  donbt  on 
the  snbject^resonrces  as  great  certainly,  and  we  think  greater 
than  in  1801,  when  the  universally  high  prices,  far  higher  in  re- 
lation to  wnges  than  now,  put  all  npon  short  allowance  ;  and  so  all 
wero  borne  through,  without  those  mortalities  by  starvation,  or 
by  disease  consecpient  on  starvation,  which  are  now  going  on- 
And  what  a  general  short  allowance  did  then,  it  could  do  still — 
and  not  so  short,  we  believe,  as  that  which  was  weathered  and 
endured  for  two  years  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But 
greater  or  smaller,  it  would  er|ualize,  or  rather  it  woukl  tend  to 
equalize  the  pressure  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  the 
question  is.  How  shall  this  be  brought  about?  or,  By  what  means, 
by  what  method  of  going  about  it,  can  this  equalization,  or  rather 
this  approach  to  an  equalization,  be  effected'! 

A  certain,  and  we  believe  a  very  lai*ge  approach,  is  made  to  it 
by  spontaneous  benevolence.  Such  indeed  is  our  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficac}^  of  this  natural  provision,  that,  m  ordiuarif  times ^  we  could 
fearlessly  confide  to  it  the  t^  hole  eare  and  guanlinnship  of  the 
poor — we  mean  not  of  all  the  tOsefLsed,  but  of  all  the  merely  in- 
digent poon  One  of  our  chief  reasons  indeed  for  deprecating  the 
interference  of  Law  in  this  department  of  human  affairs,  is,  that 
it  tends  to  supersede  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  otherwise  effusive 
kindness  to  the  destitute  of  their  relatives  and  neighbours  ;  and 
it  is  our  honest  conviction  tliat  on  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
compulsory  system  by  a  process  which  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  an  overpassing  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  |>oor-rate 
ailo\\'anccs  ^vould  accnie,  from  the  simple  restoration  to  their 
iivvn  proper  and  original  force  of  those  principles  in  our  constitu- 
tion,— the  law  of  self-preservation  and  tlie  law  of  compassion, — 
which  have  to  so  great  an  extent  been  disturbed  in  their  natural 
workings  by  the  provisions  of  a  legal  and  aitificial  charity.  And 
in  this  conviction  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  con- 
^rmed  by  all  that  we  have  read  and  observed  on  the  subject  of 
the  presoiit  famines,  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Highluiuls  of  Scot- 
land. For,  over  and  above  the  countless  instances  of  the  poor 
helpiug  tho  })oorer,  or  of  neighbours  who  had  little,  slmring 
their  senntv  ^tiK-k  with  next-door  neiti^hbours  who  had  none,  till 
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themselves  brought  down  to  their  last  meal — over  and  above  what 
has  taken  place,  and  is  still  taking  place  in  every  little  vicinity, 
where  compassion  within  a  right  acting  distance  from  its  objects, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  spectacles  of  imploring  agony  and 
distress,  leads  to  the  noblest  sacrifices,  and  tnis  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  society — but,  over  and  above 
these  blissful  operations  of  the  home  charity,  let  us  contemplate  its 
workings  farther  ofi^,  when,  instead  of  neighbour  sharing  with 
neighbom',  we  behold  country  sharing  with  country,  for  that  the 
appeals  of  sufiering  humanity,  though  necessarily  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  with  the  lengths  through  which  they  are  car- 
ried, are  still  found  to  tell  on  flie  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of 
other  lands.  We  speak  not  only  of  those  broader  and  more  con- 
spicuous streams  of  liberality  which  flow  from  our  great  metro- 
politan committees  to  those  places  which  send  forth  the  loudest 
cry ;  but  also  of  those  numerous  and  unseen  supplies  which  are 
sent  through  the  channels  of  private  correspondence,  and  are 
never  heard  of  beyond  the  parties  that  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. Why,  it  is  but  the  other  day  when  an  Irish  bank  was 
applied  to  for  the  facility  of  suffering  any  English  remittances 
that  came  its  way,  to  pass  without  the  usual  charge,  and  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  months,  and 
that  through  their  one  office  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  handed  over  either  to  the  dispensers  or  receivers  of 
charity.  And  it  is  only  of  late  that  on  a  larger  scale,  the  glo- 
rious discovery  was  made  of  remittances  in  the  same  way  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Irish  emigrants  in 
America  to  their  famishing  countrymen.  There  is  a  like  move- 
ment of  generosity,  and  it  is  most  refreshing  to  be  told  of  it, 
amongst  the  Americans  themselves — all  riveting  the  confidence 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  tlie  productiveness  and  native  power  of 
compassion,  adequate,  as  we  think,  to  eveiy  fair  claim  of  indi- 
gence in  ordinary  times — insomuch,  that  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
fect security  we  could  leave  to  its  sole  guardianship  and  care 
those  poor  of  whom  our  Saviour  hath  said,  that  they  are  always 
with  us,  would  but  a  cold  and  withering  legislation  keep  off*  its 
hand,  and  not  overbear  the  will  to  do  them  good.* 

But  we  must  not  stop  longer  on  this  argument.  What  may 
suffice  in  ordinary,  clearly  will  not  suffice  for  the  present  over- 
whelming visitation.  There  is  an  imperious  call  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward — and  this  not  to  supersede  the  liberalities 
of  the  public,  but  to  superadd  thereto  the  allowances  of  the  State ; 


.  *  Mark  xiy.  7.  Our  Saviour  devolved  the  care  of  the  poor  on  the  vsiU  to  do  them 
good.  The  Uw  of  England  makes  that  which  was  left  to  will  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsioii. 
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or  rather,  for  the  State  to  be  the  j>rincipal  almoner  in  such  a  dire 
emergoiUTy  and  its  distributions  supplemented  to  the  uttermost 
bv  the  eiiarities  of  the  benevolent.  At  all  events,  humanity 
calls  for  isueh  allowances  as  might  guarantee  in  every  instance 
the  jireservation  of  life*  It  is  for  Political  Economy  to  say, 
whether  there  be  funds  and  stores  in  existence,  out  of  which  such 
allowances  can  be  made;  and  what  were  the  effect  of  granting 
them  on  the  economic  state  of  society  at  large* 

First,  then,  as  to  the  existence  of  sufficient  stoi'es,  we  have  a 
good  prima  fade^  an*lj  to  speak  our  own  convicttons,  a  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  the  fact,  that  although  tliere  has  been  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  food  in  certain  ))arts  of  our  territory,  yet,  if 
instead  of  beiug  thus  concentrated,  the  scarcity  had  been  gener- 
alized, all  would  have  been  put  npon  short  allowance ;  but  all 
woultl  have  been  kept  alive — seeing  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  dreary  season,  as  lar  as  it  has  yet  gone,  at  least  three- 
fourths,  we  should  incline  to  say  four-fifths,  perhaps  even  five- 
sixths  of  om"  population  have  boen  averagely  fed.  Had  the  pre- 
sent famine  been  equalized,  tlie  country  could  have  weathered  it 
more  easily  than  it  did  the  general  famine  of  180L  And  further, 
not  looking,  for  the  present,  to  importations  from  abroad,  bat 
looking  exclusively  at  home,  tlie  destruction  laid  npon  food  last 
year  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  not  equal  to  the  destruction  laid 
npon  it  every  year  by  the  hand  of  man;  so  tbat,  could  man  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  abstain,  for  the  lime,  from  the  work  of  a  destroy- 
er, the  whole  deficiency  might  from  this  source  alone  have  been  re- 
paired. Had  the  distilleries  been  stopped  as  they  were  in  1800 
and  1801,  and  as  we  believe  they  w^ould  have  been  now,  if  the 
famine,  though  n(jt  greater  in  amount,  had  only  been  general, 
this,  alone,  would  have  gone  far  to  repair  the  deficiency.  Ij^ 
over  and  above  thi«,  the  breweries  had  been  stopped,  and  so  for  a 
season  all  malting  been  put  an  end  to,  this  would  have  greatly 
more  than  covered  the  deficiency^*  A  humane  and  virtuous 
despotism  could  and  would  have  done  it  at  once.  But,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  Government  would  denuir  because  of  the  revenue^ 


*  From  M^CiilIoeh'ft  Tables  it  would  appear  tbat  dutits  were  chai'ged  on  malt 
iQ  1814,  throughout  the  Ujiiied  Kingdom,  to  the  extent  of  37,1U7,178  bushels,  or 
4,648,3f)7  ^\*^^  And  fi-om  a  recent  memorlul  of  the  Scotch  di-'*tillei's,  it  further  a^p- 
pears  that  the  aniouiit  of  sipirits  dtstiHed  from  raw  corn  is  about  fourteen  milHon? 
of  gallona^  the  luanufaetartj  of  whieh  requires  770,000  quarterti  of  grain,  znakin^ 
the  whole  amount  used  in  breweries  uod  distilleries  to  be  upwards  of  five  milUoDS  of 
qunrterSj  mid  thts  exehisivc  of  tlie  quantities  consumed  in  illicit  distillation.  One 
fjuarter  of  grain  i^  iiiiderstood  to  be  a  large  a  Ho  wan  ee  for  each  individual  overlMMul 
of  the  pojmlution.  Itnhould  be  remarked  that  the  distillation  from  raw  e^*  .i  u  -K^ef- 
ly  cai-ried  on  in  England  and  f  reland,  whert^-S  they  chiefly  distil  from  i  it- 

land.    Altogether,  the  amount  of  grain  consumed  iu  regular  brewerie**  ,  '*/ 

more  than  three  timeSj  ihe  uniomit  consumed  iu  regular  or  legal  difitilkiie^. 
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and  the  agricultural  interest  for  its  own  factitious  good  WOtdd 
have  reclaimed  against  it ;  and  the  popular  voice  in  Britalii  W§ 
fear  have  been  lifted  up  in  opposition,  from  a  publid  not  th^lii-. 
selves  goaded  on  to  it  by  the  agonies  of  hutiger.  For  (mi*selv6^ 
we  should  have  rejoiced  had  there  been  a  sufficient  ettefgy  At 
head-quarters  to  overrule  all  this — and  Hot  the  less  but  the  itlorci 
if  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  the  beastly  llitOxlcfttioiUf 
of  Scotland  had  been  suspended.  We  should  even  haVe  feeeft 
glad  had  the  malting  of  our  grain,  if  not  wholly  abolished,  been, 
at  least  greatly  abridged  and  limited  by  a  heavier  taxation — al- 
though we  should  thereby  trench  upon  the  more  decorous  indul- 
fences  of  which  the  working-classes  participate  so  largely  ifi  tlid 
eer-shops  of  England.  As  it  is,  what  between  the  class  iilt^t'- 
ests  of  our  grandees,  and  the  low  and  loathsome  dissipatiolis  dt 
our  common  people,  the  cry  of  famishing  tnlllions  has  beefi  otef* 
borne.  Altogether  it  presents  a  most  piteous  and  painful  con- 
templation— recalHng  our  old  image  of  the  ship,  Wnere  the  foil 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  pastry  was  suffered  to  go  on  iri  tbii 
cabins,  and  the  full  allowance  of  grog  was  Servea  btit  f6  thd 
sailors  on  the  deck,  while  the  wretched  occupiefs  of  the  forecastle, 
perhaps  the  helots  of  the  company,  were  left  in  lingering  agoriy* 
to  live  or  perish  as  they  may. 

But  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  public  interest  in  one  of  the 
considerations  which  have  been  just  alleged  against  the  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries — we  mean  the  damage  that  wotlld  thereby 
accrue  to  the  revenue.  This  brings  us  from  the  question  oUhe  ^Uj- 
ficiency  of  stores,  to  the  second  question,  the  sufficiency  of  funds — 
which  latter  question,  notwithstanding  its  substantial  identity 
with  the  former,  occupies  so  distinct  and  almost  exclusive  a  place 
in  the  reasonings  of  merchants  and  financiers  and  practical  states- 
men, as  to  require  that  a  separate  treatment  should  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  besides,  it  is  in  the  handling  of  this  question,  that 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  method,  the  business  method,  by  which 
the  degree  of  equalization  for  which  We  have  been  contending 
can  at  all  be  effected — that  is,  by  which  adequate  supplies  might 
have  been  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
other,  from  the  region  of  comparative  plenty  to  the  region  of  fa- 
mine, so  as  to  have  prevented  these  norrid  starvations ;  or,  m 
other  words,  so  as  to  extend,  that  system  of  short  allowance,  by 
which  no  doubt  we  should  have  stinted  the  livelihoods  of  all,  iii 
itself  an  evil  certainly,  but  with  the  greatly  overpassing  good 
that  we  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  all. 

Did  we  continue  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  terms  of  otn*  first 
Question,  we  should  say,  let  us  share  with  them  of  our  abuti- 
oance,  and  give  to  these  starving  creatures  the  requisite  supply 
c^food.    But  we  are  now  discussing  it  in  the  termif  of  <mt  s<i- 
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isOBcl  question  ;  and  we  therefore  say  let  us  gi\^e  them  the  re- 
qiusite  supply  of  money  or  menns  to  purchase  food.  And  it  is  not 
necessaiy  for  our  argument,  tliat  in  e^ery  instance  the  money 
should  be  aetually  jiiU  into  their  hands.  It  might,  when  given 
in  the  farm  of  wages  for  work  done  by  the  able-bodied.  But 
when  in  the  form  of  gratoitoos  charity,  it  might  be  given  not  to 
the  final  recipients,  but  to  Kelief  Committees  to  be  ex]3ended  for 
them — because  perhaps  they  choose,  and  very  properly,  to  grant 
all  their  allowances  to  the  destitute  in  food  o^l3^  But  this  is  not 
material  to  the  effect.  In  either  way  the  same  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  transferred  to  Ireland — whether  placed  in 
the  hands  of  distributing  committees,  or  of  the  people  themselves. 
And  what  we  particularly  want  to  ini]jrcss  upon  our  readers  is 
the  effect  which  tlusincreasoof  purchasing  power  must  infallibly 
have  upon  prices.  Say  that  Ireland  is  enabled^  in  virtue  of  what 
is  done  for  her,  to  expend  in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  luil- 
lions  more  than  she  otherwise  could  have  done,  on  the  purchase 
of  food.  Conceive  that  when  Irishmen  are  left  alone,  either  to 
live  on  their  potatoes  as  in  ordinary  yeai^s,  or  to  die  for  want 
of  them  as  in  this  tremendous  year  of  famine — that  then  the  ex- 
penditure for  food  over  the  United  Kingdom  is  fifty  millions  ; 
but  tliat  when  not  left  alone,  when  their  wants  are  supjilied  to 
the  extent  of  being  enabled  to  come  into  the  food  market  with 
ten  millions  of  }mrchase  money — then  the  whole  sum  hronglit  to 
niarket  would  instead  of  fifty  be /o?/^rtrtf  sLxty  millions.  Let  us 
suppose  the  full  sixty  mill  ions  :  and  then  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  which  could  restrain  tlie  prices  from  rising,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  sixty.  Let  sixty  millions  of  money  come 
m  place  of  fifty  into  all  the  food  mnrkets  of  this  country,  and 
meet  there  with  but  the  ssinie  quantity  of  food;  and  then  by  an 
uncontrollable  necessity,  tliis  is  the  ratio  in  which  prices  behove  to 
rise.  A  CTOvernment  could,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  no  more 
prevent  an  ascent  in  the  |>rjce  of  grain j  from  70s.  to  84s.  a-quar- 
ter,  than  it  could  repeal  a  law  of  nature.* 

It  is  thus  that,  in  proportion  to  the  niagintude  of  our  aids  to 


•  The  snm  often  iniMioiis  givtm  to  the  destitute  would  not  all  come  batk  u[70li 
the  market  for  llie  purt'liaac  of  fuod— as  so  oiuch  of  it  would  be  j-eserved  hy  tlietti 
for  the  ptvrcliiise  of  second  iieeessariia.  And  neither  whcu  prictn  had  been  raised 
would  the  old  fifty  milftoiis  in  \\\b  luinds  f^f  tl}«  ordinary  couKqinert*  be  exjieiided 
on  gTHiii— for  the  effcet  of  the  now  hitiht;i"  prit-i'  wouhl  be  to  induce  a  geucral 
t'couomy  in  the  use  of  it>  And,  bt'sidui*,  so  fur  a«  iniporfiition  wu«  induced  by  the 
riise  of  priiie,  this  wouhl  tend  to  lebseii  the  i-ate  Rt  wlndi  it  would  advance.  Not- 
withstanding, Imwever,  that  these  variouB  influcnees  must  aftect  the  nnmcncal  cal- 
culation, we  trust  it  is  cjuite  palpjible  that  in  proportion  ai>  we  enlarge  our  grants 
to  the  destitute,  they  muat  react  on  the  corn  market,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  ail  the  more,  and  gencraljie  the  siiort  allowance  in  virtue  of  our  now  having  a 
greater  numler  of  customers  to  share  it  with  us. 
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Ireland  must  be  the  rise  of  prices — aii  evil  in  itself  certainly,  but 
an  evil  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good,  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  our  people.  Had  we  let  them  die,  we  might  have 
retained  to  ourselves  the  whole  benefit  of  our  own  average  crops, 
and  at  average  prices.  We  might  have  gruffly  refused  to  share 
with  them  of  om'  abundance ;  and  in  this  way  could  have  kept 
down  prices — an  advantage  no  doubt  to  us,  but  no  sensible  ad- 
vantage to  those  millions  in  Ireland,  who,  after  losing  their  pota- 
toes had  lost  their  all ;  and  so,  having  no  money  for  the  purchase 
of  other  food,  it  signified  little  to  them  whether  the  grain  was  to 
be  had  at  50s.  or  at  70s.  per  quarter.  There  was  no  other 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  than  the  transfer  either  of  the 
meat  to  feed  them,  or  of  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  Of  these 
two  methods  we  prefer  that  Government  should  take  the  latter ; 
and  after  having  placed  the  money  there,  there  was  no  danger  but 
that  the  merchants  would  go  in  quest  of  it,  and  so  in  time  the 
meat  would  follow.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  confess  our 
partiality  for  much  larger  and  more  liberal  grants  than  have  been 
actually  voted  by  Parliament.  We  had  a  longing  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Lord  Bentinck's  sixteen  millions,  though  not  on  his  rail- 
ways which  we  could  have  dispensed  with  for  the  present — count- 
ing it  much  better  that  the  money  had  all  been  expended,  both  on 
the  enforcement  of  their  current  agriculture,  and  on  the  extension 
of  it,  that  larger  breadths  of  territory  might  be  taken  in  for  the 
grain  crops  of  the  coming  harvest.  It  is  thus  that  the  urgent 
demand  of  Ireland  for  food  would,  in  the  language  of  the  econo- 
mists, have  become  an  effective  demand.  But  then  the  inevit- 
able consequence  would  have  been  all  the  larger  rise  of  prices — 
and  so  as  to  stint  our  people  everywhere,  but  this  in  order  that 
they  should  starve  nowhere.  A  most  righteous  and  humane  policy 
we  do  think — the  only  expedient  by  which  we  could  keep  off 
from  all  parts  of  our  land  the  horrors  of  extreme  famine — and 
yet  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  carried  into  effect 
, •  

*  Yet  it  was  well  that  Government  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  in  food,  and  eata- 
bllshed  their  depots  in  yarious  quarters.  Had  tliey  but  given  the  money,  the  meat 
might  have  followed  in  time^  but  in  very  many  places  not  in  due  time.  Our  regi*et 
is,  that  the  meat  was  paraded  in  these  depots  before  the  eyes  of  the  families  at 
Skibereen  and  Schull;  but  as  these  had  not  the  money  the  meat  did  not  reach 
them.  No  wonder  at  the  cui*ses  poured  by  them  from  their  inmost  souls  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.  But  ere  blame  can  alight  anywhere,  the  question  must  be  resolved, 
on  whom  did  the  obligation  lie  of  furnishing  the  money  ?  Government  bestowed  a 
great  deal  of  money — and  with  the  honest  purpose  of  its  descending  to  the  very 
poorest;  but  much  of  it  was  intercepted  by  the  less  poor,  and  so  the  poorest  were 
left  to  die.  The  Correspondence  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  and  earnest 
attention  convinces  us,  that  though  Government  had  enlarged  its  gi*ants  tenfold, 
the  want  of  preparation  and  of  an*angement  and  of  local  agencies  was  such  that 
in  the  disonlerly  scramble  of  multitudes  for  the  largest  possible  share  of  what 
was  going,  many  in  the  various  fastnesses  of  Ireland  would  still  have  died. 
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without  such  a  rise  in  the  markets,  as  was  sore  to  bring  down 
all  sorts  of  contumely  and  execration  upon  famine-mongers. 

And  there  is  nothing  so  recondite  in  this  process,  but  that  it 
was  felt  and  complained  of  by  practical  men.  In  a  newspaper 
speculation  of  some  months  back,  the  warning  was  held  out,  lest 
by  doing  too  much  for  Ireland  we  should  be  landed  in  famine 
prices  ourselves.  In  a  recent  petition  from  Blackburn  in  Lan- 
cashire to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  increase  of  pauperism  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  England  is  attributed  to  "  tne  excessive 
price  of  provisions  consequent  on  the  vast  drain  to  Ireland" — a 
drain  which  behoved  to  be  all  the  greater,  the  greater  our  libe- 
ralities to  Ireland,  whether  in  Government  grants,  or  in  the 
benefactions  of  private  charity.  Nay  we  find  one  part  of  Ireland 
reclaiming  against  the  subscriptions  made  in  it  for  the  benefit  of 
other  parts  in  Ireland;  and  we  are  told  that  the  wealthy  in 
Dublin  should  leave  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  provinces  to  their 
own  natural  protectors,  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  should  expend 
all  their  incomes  in  Dublin  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  there — that  "  the  clear  and  imperative  duty  of  the 
residents  in  Dublin  is  to  expand  and  not  to  contract  their  outlay," 
— "to  enlarge  their  expenditure," — "to  spend  their  money  freely,** 
— for  that  distress  at  their  own  doors  would  ensue  from  "  a  general 
extinction  of  innocent  gaieties."  It  is  on  some  such  ground  too, 
that  an  argument  is  raised  for  keeping  open  the  distilleries — for 
that  cows  were  fed  on  the  refuse  of  them ;  and  that  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  could  not  be  adequately  supplied  with  milk,  tmless 
we  consented  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  food  for  humati 
bodies  by  turning  it  into  a  poison  for  human  souls.  It  is 
thus  that  in  defence  of  their  own  near  and  partial  interests, 
men  will  strain  at  a  gnat  whilst  they  swallow  a  cameL 
And  even  the  distillers  themselves  in  the  stout  defence  which 
they  make  for  their  own  manufacture,  can  tell  us,  that  doubt- 
less the  price  of  grain  is  raised  by  it,  but  that  this  is  a  great 
public  advantage,  for  that  high  prices  stimulate  the  import- 
ation from  abroad — as  if  because  such  a  supply  in  conse- 
quence of  our  high  prices  is  good,  the  supply  without  such 
high  prices  would  not  be  still  better.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  if  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  o£ 
the  grants  to  the  destitute,  would  have  effected  for  them  the  same 
double  benefit  on  a  large  scale,  which  they  obtain  on  a  smaller 
scale  from  those  benevolent  individuals,  who  retrench  the  food  of 
their  families,  and  make  over  the  price  of  that  retrenchment  to 
a  charitable  fund.  It  is  really  not  possible  in  such  years  of 
scarcity  that  aught  like  a  general  or  effectual  relief  can  be  made 
out  for  the  very  poorest,  without  bringing  hardship  on  the  less 
poor  than  they,  and  without  the  burden  of  sacrifices  more  or  less 
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f)ainful  on  the  community  at  large.  Even  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
and  where  the  grain  was  dear,  it  was  right  that  part  of  it  should 
be  taken  away  for  the  supply  of  those  places  where  the  grain 
was  dearer,  and  still  more  where  the  people  were  in  gi'cater  want 
than  themselves.  It  requires  a  strong  as  well  as  a  humane 
Government  to  repress  the  outbreakings  of  local  selfishness. 
Nevertheless  it  is  right  they  should,  because  right  that  one  and 
all  in  the  nation  should  suflFer  rather  than  that  any  in  the  nation 
should  starve. 

We  repeat  that  the  high  price  of  grain  is  not  a  good  per  scj 
but  per  $e  an  evil.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  there  might  be  two 
most  valid  reasons,  why,  in  times  like  these,  this  said  high  price 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist,  if  he  had  but  the 
faculty  of  looking  both  far  enough  behind  and  far  enough  before 
him.  It  might  either  have  been  produced  as  the  necessary  effect 
of  one  good  thing  which  greatly  more  than  compensated  the  evil, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejoiced  in ;  or  it  might  operate  as 
the  certain  cause  of  another  good  thing,  which  not  only  more 
than  compensated  the  evil,  but  which  limited  and  laid  a  check 
upon  the  increase  of  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  further  re- 
joiced in.  But  let  us  explain  ourselves,  with  an  earnest  request 
at  the  same  time  for  the  close,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
painful  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  might  be  felt  by  many 
as  o^r  dull  argument.  And  first  then  it  had  surely  been  a  good 
thing,  if  all  those  wretched  creatures  who  have  died  of  starvation, 
amounting  already  by  the  latest  computation  that  we  have  feitn 
in  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  it  would  surely 
have  been  a  very  good  thing  had  they  all  been  kept  alive.  But 
this  could  only  have  been  done  either  by  giving  a  requisite 
amotmit  of  food  to  the  people,  or  of  money  to  buy  it  with — 
whether  this  money  was  put  directly  into  their  own  hands,  or 
into  the  hands,  be  it  of  Belief  Committees  for  the  destitute,  or  of 
paymasters  for  the  able-bodied,  and  who  enforced  work  in  return 
for  it.  In  whichever  of  these  ways  we  should  have  brought  no 
less  than  four  millions  of  additional  customers  upon  the  corn- 
market — for  this  is  the  number,  we  are  credibly  told,  who  in 
(ordinary  years  would  have  lived  on  potatoes  alone,  but  who  this 
year  deprived  of  their  potatoes  have  no  other  food  than  grain 
to  subsist  upon.  And  we  ask,  not  at  the  mouth  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy but  at  the  mouth  of  common  sense,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  four  millions  of  additional  buyers,  not  all  of  course  in  their 
own  persons  but  in  the  persons  of  their  parents  or  representatives 
— how  is  it  possible  that  all  these  could  have  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  with  money  in  hand  too  for  making  good  their  pur- 
chases, without  a  rise  of  prices  ?  It  is  true  that  we  could  nave 
kept  provisiona;  low  enough  for  ourselves,  much  lower  than  they 
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are  at  present,  had  we  just  let  these  people  all  die  oflf.  But  we 
count  it  greatly  better  that  they  should  not  all  die,  and  better 
still,  if  we  had  so  enlarged  our  liberalities  that  none  of  them  had 
died.  AVe  observe,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  that  the  Irish 
papers  are  in  a  tumult  of  delight  because  of  the  falling  markets, 
while,  contemporaneously  with  this,  the  deaths  by  starvation  are 
as  frequent  as  ever.  It  is  very  well  for  those  who  have  any 
money  that  prices  should  fall ;  but  it  signifies  little  to  those  who 
have  no  money  at  all  whether  the  Indian  meal  should  be  selling 
at  70s.  or  60s.  a  quarter.  Now  as  we  are  pleading  not  for  the 
less  poor  but  for  the  very  poorest,  we  confess  that  rather  than 
lower  prices  along  with  numerous  starvations,  we  should  like  to 
have  higher  prices,  and  no  starvations.  What  we  want  is  that 
the  most  wretched  occupiers  of  Ireland's  lands  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  purchasing  food,  or  having  it  purchased 
for  them — even  though  it  should  bring  the  prices  up  again.  The 
returning  deamess,  we  most  readily  admit,  were  in  itself  an  evil ; 
but  if  brought  about  in  this  way,  we  should  perfectly  rejoice  in 
it  as  the  symptom  and  the  eflfect  of  a  greatly  surpassing  good,  in 
that,  though  all  should  suffer,  yet  none  would  perish. — Thus  much 
for  a  high  price  of  grain  viewed  as  the  effect  of  one  good  thing. 
But  it  might,  and  we  may  indeed  say  must,  be  also  the  cause 
of  another  good  thing.  Not  to  speak  again  of  the  universal  eco- 
nomy which  it  induces  in  the  consumption  of  food,  so  as  to  cause 
that  our  scantier  stock  than  usual  shall  serve  by  a  sparer  main- 
tenance than  usual  to  the  coming  harvest — let  us  only  reflect 
on  the  additions  which  a  high  price  makes  to  this  stock,  by  the 
mighty  stimulus  it  gives  to  importation.  Had  any  one  but 
watched,  as  we  have  done,  the  progress  and  fluctuations  of  the 
sensitive  corn-market  in  America — not  however  more  tremulous 
and  sensitive  there  than  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  observed  how  constantly  and 
surely  every  report  of  falling  prices  in  this  country  checked 
the  business  of  exportation,  and  even  led,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  relanding  of  its  cargoes — had  it  thus  been  made  palpable  to 
him,  that  they  are  our  nigh  prices  and  these  alone  which  have 
brought  and  continue  to  bring  the  richly-laden  flotillas  of  the 
New  World  to  our  shores — this  would  have  mitigated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  his  invectives  against  the  famine-mongers,  and  somewhat 
disarmed  his  fell  and  fierce  antipathy  to  the  "rogues  in  grain."  But 
let  it  again  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  should  like  it  infi- 
nitely better  to  have  the  supplies  without  the  high  prices ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  shall  ever  mourn  over  the  non-stoppage  of 
the  distilleries,  as  far  the  least  defensible  part  in  the  policy  of 
Ministers — even  though  Dublin  should  have  been  thereby  stinted 
in  milk  for  its  families,  and  England  been  abridged  of  its  beer 
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and  brown-stout,  and  Scotland  reft  altogether  of  its  mischievous 
whisky.  It  is  utterly  beyond  the  endurance  of  human  neWes, 
that  these  indulgences  should  have  been  kept  up  at  their  usual 
rate,  or  rather  for  the  last  twelve- month  to  a  greater  excess  of 
dissipation  and  drunkenness  than  ever — while  Highlanders  all 
the  while  have  been  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  extreme  hunger, 
and  Irishmen  in  thousands  have  been  dying. 

They  seem  to  have  ordered  this  matter  better  in  France.  We 
cannot  allege  aught  like  precise  information  on  the  statistics  of 
the  scarcity  there — yet  the  higher  price  of  grain  in  France  than 
ill  Britain,  a  fact  of  itself  most  pregnant  with  inference,  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  have  heard  and  all  that  we  conceive  of  the 
state  of  matters  there.  As  first,  that  theirs  should  be  a  less  de- 
ficiency than  ours — it  amounting  to  a  shortness  from  their  usual 
yearly  produce,  of  forty-five  days'  consumption,  or  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  whereas  ours  might  be  estimated  at  perhaps  one-fifth 
andcertainly  notless  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole — and  yet  with  them 
a  higher  price  notwithstanding.  This  might  be  due  in  part  to  theirs 
being  a  general,  and  not  as  with  us  a  provincial  famine ;  and  so  an 
eager  competition  for  food  all  over,  among  those  who  havethemeans 
of  purchasing — avery  dififerent  thing  truly  in  its  effect  on  prices, 
from  the  cry  of  distress,  however  urgent,  among  those  w^ho  have 
not  the  means.  And  then  the  very  generality  of  the  famine  in- 
termingles to  a  greater  extent,  the  more  with  the  less  needy, 
and  so  brings  them  within  a  better  acting  distance,  both  for  the 
excitement  and  the  exercise  of  compassion.  And  last  of  all  more 
ostensibly,  though  not  perhaps  more  efficiently  than  either  of 
these  causes  in  its  operation  upon  prices  is  the  munificence  of 
their  public  treasury.  As  far  as  the  following  private  letter  can 
be  depended  on,  all  these  causes  have  been  powerfully  at  work  in 
France,  and  might  accomit  for  the  higher  prices  there. — "  Never 
before,  not  even  during  the  reign  of  the  cholera,  have  charity 
and  benevolence  been  displayed  in  a  manner  so  spontaneous,  so 

generous,  so  profiise,  so  effective.     Money  is  contributed,  and  re- 
ef is  administered,  not  with  the  character  of  almsgiving,  nor  doled 
out'  with  reluctance   and  parsimony  and  accompanied  by  re- 

E roach,  but  with  a  liberality  truly  admirable."  "  One  capitalist 
ere  expended,  it  was  said,  in  charity  in  1832,  (during  the  pre- 
sence or  the  cholera)  £10,000  sterUng.  Ilis  disbursements  in 
this  year  of  suffering,  will  probably  amount  to  double  that  sum. 
This  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  this  energetic  observance  of  its 
dictates,  are  however  and  happily  not  confined  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  great — the  whole  community  participate  in  them.  Even 
the  soldiery  divide  their  rations  with  the  poor.  There  are  no  sub- 
scription lists,  nor  newspaper  appeals  to  the  beneficence  of  those 
who  have  t6  give,  no  stimulus  of  any  kind.     Every  man  gives  all 
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that  he  can  aftbrcl,  and  does  it  as  a  matter  of  coiirsej  with  a  good 
heart,  and  without  ostentation.  The  consequence  of  this  general 
Mioveraent  will  be,  that  few,  perhaps  none,  will  perish  in  France 
of  starvation  ;  that  is  a  great  matter  ;  but  the  struggle  to  keep  up 
the  supply  must  be  gigantic." — It  then  tells  us  of  the  supplies 
ordered  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  and  of  the 
United  Suites ;  and,  what  is  most  instructive  of  all,  of  the  im- 
niensely  large  orders  for  flour  sent  to  England.  And  as  the 
effect  of  all,  we  are  told  that  they  will  have  no  "  deaths  by  star- 
vation" to  ivgister ;  and  that  the  Government^  the  capitalistSj 
the  clergy  J  the  public,  are  resolved  upon  tiiat.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  all  this  informationj  that  we  i-ead  of  the  Baron  Rothschild^s 
undertaking,  in  concert  with  the  French  (iovernmeiit,  to  the 
extent  of  millions  for  the  importation  of  food  from  America,  It 
will  perhaps  reconcile  our  own  public  to  high  prices,  when 
thus  made  to  perceive  that  had  tiiey  been  sufliciently  high,  it 
would  have  ]>roved  a  defence  against  the  importation  of  British 
grain  to  France,  besides  enabling  us  to  cope  on  more  equal  terms 
with  France,  in  our  competition  for  t lie  grain  of  other  countries. 
We  are  aware  of  the  cry  that  there  is  to  prohibit  exportation  ;  but 
we  should  like  it  better  that  it  were  prevented  rather  than  pro- 
hibited, and  this  by  the  largeness  of  our  home  prices,  provided  it 
were  brought  about,  as  in  Francej  by  the  largeness  of  our  home 
charities.  We  should  have  acquiesced  all  the  more  willingly  in 
Lord  John  BusselFs  free-trade  reply  to  the  demands  for  prohi- 
bition, had  he  so  fiu^  enhirged  the  national  grants  as  to  have 
raised  our  prices  beyond  tlie  reach  of  customers  from  France, 
We  confess  that  to  put  mattei-s  right  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
our  Highlands,  we  had  a  hinging  eye  on  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  sixteen  millions,  barring  bis  railways — nay  could  have 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  O^Conneirs  thirty  millions,*  rather  than  that 


*  Mr.  O'Connen,  in  a  letter  of  Fcbruart^  J  3th,  i^  Mr.  Ray,  ivTites  tlma — **  Par- 
liament is  not  disposeil  to  go  far  enoDg[b,  there  will  !iol  be  suflident  relief  given  by  tba 
Parlinment;  and  it  will  not  be  till  alter  the  deaths  of  huodreds  of  thousands  tli at  re- 
gret will  arise  that  more  was  not  doue  Xq  save  a  Biiikiiig  nation/^  Blr.  O^ConoeU^i 
predicted  number  of  deaths  has  alrcinJy  been  fully  realized.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
bliud  to  the  fact  tlmttimnynot  wholly  destitute  did  ihniwt  themselves  upon  cIm 
public  works  to  the  exclusion  of  as  tiiaiiy  who  were  altogether  without  the  niemia  of 
pubsisterice  ;  and  hence  a  number  of  the  actual  starvations.  The  allowances 
doubtless  \vei*e  a  good  denl  too  small.  It  v.a»iiot  enough  that  men  s^hould  have 
beeu  kept  from  dyjsi;^.  They  fihtiidd  have  been  kept  from  wasting  into  ekeletom. 
We  ehould  the le fore  have  rejoiced  iu  mueh  larger  gratit<%,  but  still  cannot  rid 
ourselvcfi  of  tlie  p^BrsuaHion,  that  although  they  had  been  increased  threefold,  still 
there  would  have  been  many  deaths  by  hunger — first  from  the  want  of  local 
agencies  iti  Ireland,  and  Beconrily  from  the  interception  of  the  supplies  by  thosm 
who  were  less  poor,  eo  as  not  to  reach  them  who  were  poorest.  See  Captain 
Wynne's  Letter,  Irish  Correspondence^  Board  of  Wurkn  Serien,  Second  Part,  p.  15, 

In  Saunders*  News- Letter  of  April  5tb,  we  read  that  "  the  20  per  cent,  reduction 
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the  whole  civilized  world  should  have  been  so  scandalized  by  the 
great  national  outrage  upon  humanity  which  has  been  perpetrated 
within  our  own  shores. 

But  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the  first  aspect  of  things. 
Indeed  we  should  prefer  that  if  possible  there  were  no  reckon- 
ings with  any  party  for  the  past,  excepting  for  the  practical  ob- 
jects of  guidance  and  safety  for  the  future.  Certain  it  is,  that 
tlie  more  we  read  of  this  voluminous  coiTespondence,  the  less  are 
we  inclined  to  lay  upon  Government  the  guilt  of  these  starva- 
tions. What  we  shall  ever  regret,  as  far  the  worst  of  the  charges 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  is  that,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue  or  in  deference  to  the  agricultural  interest,  they 
should  after  such  awful  tragedies  have  tolerated  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  food,  which  goes  on  in  our  distilleries.  Yet 
even  this  would  not  have  prevented  the  spectacles  of  horror  that 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland.  There  were  difficulties  which 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  have  sunnounted  ;  and  we 
must  take  a  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  these  ere  we  caii 
admit  that  in  France  there  is  either  a  larger-hearted  Government, 
or  a  more  generous  people  than  our  own. 

But  still  we  contend  that  the  want  of  money  ought  never  to 
have  been  felt  as  one  of  these  difficulties.  We  have  already 
stated  our  conviction  that  there  was  enough  of  food,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  shorter  allowance  to  the  whole  and  the  abridgement 
of  certain  luxuries,  we  might  have  mitigated,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  done,  those  extreme  sufferings  which  have  been 
endured,  and  are  still  felt,  throughout  the  famine-stricken  parts 
of  our  territory.  We  now  affirm  with  equal  confidence  that  we 
could  have  raised  enough  of  means  for  the  purchase  of  that  food. 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  there  is  any  natural  necessity  for 
a  distinct  argument  on  each  of  these  topics.  But  the  necessity 
Ib  forced  upon  us  by  certain  mystifications,  or  factitious  difficul- 
ties, which  ai'e  conjured  up  to  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  subject. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  opposition 
to  Lord  George  Bentinck's  proposal  for  raising  the  sum  of  six- 
teen millions,  that  it  could  not  oe  done  by  loan  without  too  vio- 
lent a  disturbing  of  the  money-market — a  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve, not  very  well  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  all  the  more  fitted  on  that  account 


(of  the  men  employed  in  the  public  works  in  the  pay  of  Government)  works  well, 
iiiMtmach  that  it  has  put  off  many  persons  who  were  able  to  support  themselves." 
Sneh  men  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  causes  of  the  deaths  by  starvation  of  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  places  which  they  had  no  right  to  occupy.  It  was 
yery  shameful. 
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to  silence  tliem,  seeing  that  tlie  whole  mechanism  of  our  Stock 
Exchange,  and  monetary  systeroj  stands  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  all  ordinary  and  many  su])cnor  understandings,  as  do  the 
very  hifrhest  themes  of  high  transcendentalism.  For  ourselves 
we  f^honld  have  been  willing  to  brave  the  hazard  of  disturbing, 
however  violently^  the  monev-market — rather  than  not  have  met 
the  exigencies  of  our  present  visitation.  lint  there  is  another 
and  a  better  expedient,  suggested  too  by  Sir  Eobert  himself, 
and  which  if  fully  acted  on  would  help  us  out  of  this  whole  dif- 
ficulty* When  speaking  on  Lor<l  Greorge  Bentinck's  motion, 
and  of  the  deficiency  incurred  by  the  outlay  on  Irelantl,  he  tells 
us  ^^  that  be  knew  no  other  method  of  jn-oviding  for  this  assumed 
deficiency  (nine  millions),  except  that  of  making  a  vigorous  effort 
at  direct  taxation,  to  be  visited  he  presumed  upon  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom/'  We  most  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  made 
this  suggestion,  and  still  more  that  it  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  by  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  But  could  not  the 
same  direct  taxation  which  is  to  make  up  the  deficiency  so  many 
months  hencCj  could  it  not  have  prevented  t!ie  deficiency  by  pro- 
viding against  it  lieforehand  f  lind  if  by  dint  of  vigour  it  can 
raise  the  nine  millions,  can  it  not  by  dint  of  greater  vigour 
raise  twenty  or  thirty  millions^  if  indeed  and  righthiUy  called 
for  ?  We  think  that  it  can  ;  and  that  Great  Britain  ha^  not  yet 
aroused  herself  to  an  efibrt  at  all  commensurate  to  the  wants  of 
this  awful  crisis,  or  commensurate  to  her  own  wealth.  Kather 
than  that  this  should  not  be  doncj  we  would  acquiesce  iu  a  loan, 
with  all  its  alleged  inconveniences  and  evils ;  but  our  clear  pre- 
ference, and  for  more  reasons  than  we  can  at  present  explain, 
is  tor  direct  taxation. 

We  first  observe,  then,  of  these  two  great  rival  methods  for 
raising  a  public  revenue— that  is,  either  mediately  by  a  duty  upon 
commodities,  or  iramediately  and  directly  by  a  tax  whether  on 
property  or  income*^ — it  is  obvious  that  each  lias  its  own  distinct 
and  peculiar  limit.  In  regard  to  the  former  way  of  it^  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  each  addition  to  the  duty  lays  a  further  checK 
on  the  consumption  of  an  article.     Tlie  dearer  that  wine  is  made 


*  We  have  explained  elsewhDre  our  views  upon  taxation,  and  the  reasons  of  our 
preference  for  a  tax  on  property  or  income  to  a  tax  upon  commodities.  Our  own 
opinion^  and  that  on  pounds  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  French  economists, 
is  ttiftt  ali  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.  It  will  he  VC17  long  however  before 
the  public  -will  be  convinced,  or  Parliament  will  ocfc  upon  this  principle.  Mean- 
while, we  hail  every  approximation  to  what  we  df>em  the  optimism  of  this  anbjeet. 
It  wonhl  niightily  advance  the  cause,  and  make  direct  taxation  greatly  more  popu- 
lar, were  it  carried  into  eftcct  by  a  ssmall  ceiitage  on  property,  rather  than  by  a 
centagfe  twenty  times*  Inrper  on  income— in  other  words  were  tlie  tax  on  propi»rty 
ftloiiPj  and  iintHt  nil  'm  income. 
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by  taxation,  the  less  of  wine  will  be  drunk.  It  is  thus  that  the 
wine-tax,  with  every  new  addition  to  the  impost,  tends  to  limit 
more  and  more  the  wine-trade  till  at  length  it  ceases,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  duties,  to  be  so  productive  as  before.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  reaches  its  maximum, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  without  loss  to  the  revenue — 
so  that  now  the  wine-trade  is  made  to  yield  its  uttermost  to  the 
National  Treasury.  But  the  limit  in  direct  taxation,  such  as  an 
Income-tax,  shoots  greatly  aJiead  of  this.  It  is  true  that  the  fur- 
ther it  is  carried  the  less  will  subjects  have  to  spend,  and  the 
consumption  of  every  article  which  can  be  dispensed  with  will  be 
all  the  more  restrained.  One  can  imagine,  in  the  consequent 
abridgement  which  must  take  place  on  the  ujse  of  luxuries,  that 
the  consumption  of  wine  might  be  limited,  not  merely  to  the 
point  where  it  before  yielded  the  greatest  possible  revenue  to  the 
State,  but  very  much  within  this — nay  that  men  might  cease  to 
drink  it  altogether,  and  so  the  wine-trade  be  annihilated.  It  is 
palpable,  however,  that  as  the  effect  of  this  process,  a  greater 
revenue  might  accrue  to  the  State  than  ever — for,  over  and 
above  all  which  it  ever  realized  by  a  tax  on  the  commodity,  it 
by  seizing  on  the  whole  price,  gets  hold  not  only  of  that  part 
which  furnished  the  tax,  but  the  natural  price  of  the  wine  to  the 
bargain.  The  rapidly  intuitive  Charles  Fox,  when  himself  a 
Minister  of  State,  had  his  eye  upon  this  enlargement,  and  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  only  limit  to  the  produce  of 
an  Income-tax,  were  the  reduction  of  all  the  families  in  the  land 
to  the  necessaries  of  life — a  proposition  this,  however,  which,  to 
be  guarded  against  all  exceptions,  would  require  to  have  some 
momfications  laid  upon  it,  for  the  statement  of  which  we  have  no 
room  at  present. 

But  the  abridgement,  and  still  more  the  destruction,  of  trade, 
which  we  have  represented  to  be  the  tendency  and  effect  of  di- 
rect taxation,  carries  in  it  a  frightfiil  aspect  to  many  an  imagin- 
ation— as  if  on  the  decay  and  extinction  of  trade,  the  whole  pow- 
er and  superiority  of  Britain  were  to  decay  and  vanish  along  with 
it.  There  is  an  inveterate  delusion  here,  and  yet  which  a  veiy 
simple  consideration  should  put  to  flight.  No  manufacture,  or 
no  trade,  yields  more  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  than  just  the  com- 
modity which  it  produces,  or  in  which  it  deals.  The  wine-trade 
yields  nothing  but  wine.  The  whole  amount  of  what  the  stocking- 
manufacture  renders  to  society  is  stockings.  Our  various  export 
commodities,  the  preparation  of  which  gives  employment  to  so 
many  of  our  people,  contribute  nothing  moi-e  to  the  public  inter- 
est than  just  the  import  articles  which  come  back  in  return  for 
them,  as  oranges,  or  figs,  or  India  shawls,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  or 
rum,  or  sugar,  ^^e  are  aware  that  the  work  of  procuring  all  these 
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tluiigs,  wliether  to  array  with  them  our  j)ersons  or  to  lay  them 
upon  our  tables,  gives  rise  tea  coionierce  which  is  digiiifieil  with 
the  name  of  so  mimy  interests,  as  the  maiiufactaring  interest,  and 
tlie  shipping  interest,  and  the  East  or  West  India  interest.  But 
let  not  the  magnificence  of  these  titles  impose  upon  us,  or  lead 
x\s  to  imagine  that  any  one  branch  of  commerce  yields  more  for 
the  wellbeing  of  the  community  than  merely  its  own  article.  But 
does  it  not,  over  and  above,  afford  their  maintenanee  to  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  it?  No,  it  gives  them  their  employment  but  not 
their  maintenance.  This  maintenance  lies  enveloped,  not  ia 
the  article  which  they  produce,  but  in  the  price  w  hich  is  paitl  for 
it.  It  comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  side  of  the  exchange — 
not  from  the  manufacturers  who  ^vork  up  the  article,  or  the  trad- 
ers who  bring  it  to  market,  but  from  the  customers  who  pay  the 
price  for  it.  The  perpetual  tendency  is  to  accredit  every  j>arti- 
eular  trade  both  with  its  own  jiroceeds  and  with  the  returns 
which  they  bring  ;  and  the  most  egregious  example  that  can  be 
found  of  this  delusion  is  m  that  most  mercantile  of  all  politicians, 
William  Pitt,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  prophesied  the  ruin  of  France's  power  from  the  ruin  of  her 
couinierce,  in  the  loss  of  which  he  could  perceive  nothing  else 
than  the  loss  of  all  her  means  for  the  payment  and  maintenance 
of  armies.  It  was  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  which  gave 
her  her  armies.  She  lost  by  it  the  luxuries  wdiich  commerce 
yields ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  ^^  orkmen  whom  commerce 
employs  still  remained  with  her.  The  effect  was  to  transform 
millions  of  artizans  and  operatives,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  Indi- 
vidual consumers,  into  as  many  soldiers,  afterwards  in  the  pay 
of  the  state.  From  the  earthquake  which  engulfed  her  com- 
merce, tliere  suddenly  sprung  forth  a  host  of  armed  men  whom 
no  man  could  number,  who  in  a  few  mouths  cleared  her  temtory 
of  all  its  iuvaderSj  and  in  a  lew  years  aclueved  the  subjugation 
of  all  continental  Europe  to  the  bargain.  The  levies  and  con- 
scri[)tions  of  France  at  that  period  should  have  taught  oiu*  states- 
men long  ago  what  that  is  which  constitutes  the  real  strength 
and  resources  of  a  kingdom.  The  lesson  we  think  is  now  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  certain  of  om*  statesmen,  more  espe- 
cially of  Sir  Eobert  Peelj  who  already  in  a  smrdi  way  has  made 
]H'osj>erous  trial  of  vigorous  direct  taxation,  and  would  recom- 
mend, for  a  time  at  least,  the  further  extension  of  it,  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  om*  Irish  and  Highland  famines.  It  is  our  deep-felt 
conviction  that  did  Britain  but  know  the  might  and  the  magni- 
tude of  those  resoiu'ces  wherewith  Pi-ovidence  has  blest  her,  she 
would  not  so  quail  and  falter  and  he  in  sore  perj)lexity  before 
her  present  visitation.  Had  she  but  the  iidl  consciousness  of  her 
band  of  strength,  she  would  put  it  forth ;  and  make  the  grand 
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comprehensive  effort  so  feelingly  and  forcibly'called  for  by  the  hon- 
est jurymen  of  Dublin — and,  not  by  one  measure  only,  but  by  a 
series  of  measures,  accomplish  both  the  new-modelling  of  our 
Highlands,  and  the  reconstruction  of  teland,  and  this  at  one 
tithe  of  the  expense  which  she  has  lavished  on  many  of  her 
wars.* 

Let  us  imagine  that,  among  the  many  things  to  be  yet  done 
for  Ireland,  there  behoved,  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  to  be  a 
large  importation  of  food  from  abroad,  and  this  to  provide  against 
the  unavoidable  deficiencies  which  must  arise  from  the  neglected 
agriculture  of  the  present  year,  and  which  may  continue  for 
several  years  to  come  ere  the  difference  can  be  made  good  be- 
tween a  grain-fed  and  a  potato-fed  population.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  without  such  extraordinary  supplies,  we  shall  have 
again  and  again  to  incur  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  those  hideousf 
starvations  which  have  scandalized  the  world — and  all  the  more 
that  they  took  place  in  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,^ 
while  in  the  other  portions  of  it  the  people  from  high  to  low  were 
in  circumstances  for  giving  full  swing,  or  at  least  to  an  extent  as 
great  as  usual,  to  all  sorts  of  luxurious  and  even  riotous  indul- 
gence. And  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  whole  expense  of 
mese  supplies  cannot  be  left,  whether  through  the  medium  of 
grants  to  the  helpless  or  of  wages  to  the  able-bodied  beyond  the 
value  of  their  labour,  cannot  be  left  on  the  landlords,  without  en- 
tailing such  an  amount  of  ruin  upon  the  order,  and  filling  them 
with  such  a  sense  of  despair,  as  to  alienate  from  all  co-operation, 
that  body  of  men,  through  whom  alone  we  can  obtain  such  lo^. 
cal  agencies,  as  are  indispensable  for  giving  effect  to  the  measures 
whien  have  yet  to  be  decided  on,  ere  Ireland  shall  be  conducted 
with  safety  and  general  advantage  through  the  difficulties  of  her 
present  crisis.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  Government  will  feel 
the  duty  of  lending  their  helping  hand  in  this  great  national  emer- 
gency; and  that,  to  be  enabled  for  doing  so,  they  will  have  recourse 
io  a  vigorous  direct  taxation,  both  to  meet  a  far  larger  prospective 
expense  than  they  have  yet  contemplated,  and  to  provide  for  the 
denciency  of  the  past  expenses  which  have  already  been  incurred. 

*  A  direet  taxation  for  the  special  object  of  putting  Ireland  and  our  HigHlftu^s 
right  might  be  spread  over  several  years  of  a  transition  process — ^just  as  among 
OUT  city  taxes,  there  often  comes,  and  for  a  length  of  time  too,  a  special  charge  for 
iminroTements — and  which  continues  to  be  levied  till  they  are  all  paid  for.  It 
were  a  noble  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  would  Parliament  yemture 
on  snch  an  imposition  and  the  people  willingly  respond  to  it.  Our  own  preference 
would  b©  for  the  graduation  of  such  a  tax  and  in  this  way — to  lay  no  tax  on  any 
Ineome  below  £50,  and  then  to  tax  all  above  this,  not  by  laying  the  centage  on  the 
whole  income,  but  only  on  the  excess  above  £50.  Thus  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  would 
MDoant  to  lOfu  on  all  who  had  £60  a-year,  to  20s.  on  all  who  had  £70  a-year,  &c. 
Tbe  produce  of  such  a  tax,  if  wisely  administered,  might  transform  both  Ireland 
aiicllli«  Hl|^iliuid9  into  prosperous  countnes  iu  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 
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On  tlie  principle  that  we  liave  just  announced,  the  p 
land  are  fully  able  ibr  such  an  eflibrt  and  such  a  sacrifice,  pro- 
vided  only  ttiat  those  of  thenrt  who  have  more  than  the  iieces- 
sai-ies  of  life  to  live  upon^  are  able  to  forego  a  part  of  their  luxuries. 
And  this  we  contend  is  the  single,  the  only  inconveuienee,  that 
ivould  be  suffered,  had  we  only  the  holdness  to  face  the  present 
exigency  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  tlie  determination  by  means 
and  measures  of  commensurate  magnitude  rightly  and  fnlly  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  tax-payers  would  drink  less  wine  than  before^  in 
winch  proportion  there  behoved  to  be  an  abridgement  of  the  wine- 
trade  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  satisfy  the  worshippei's  of  commerce  as 
our  all  in  all,  to  be  told  tliat  in  that  very  proportion  the  corn- 
trade  might  be  extended ;  and  our  alarmists  for  tlie  shipping  in- 
terest to  be  told,  that  tlie  same,  nay  a  far  gi-eatcr  amount  of  shij> 
ping,  is  required  for  the  importation  of  grain  than  of  the  costlier 
articles  which  come  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
In  the  consequent  state  of  things  which  would  ensue  from  a  heavy 
direct  ttixation  on  all  above  the  working-classes,  we  should  behold 
as  gi*eat  a  population  as  fully  employed  and  as  well  maintained  as 
before ;  and  that  the  whole  eft*ecfc  of  this  altered  chrcction  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country's  wealth,  were  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
indulgences  to  the  higher  classes,  but  with  the  gam  it  might  be  in 
return  for  it,  of  nobler  objects — as  the  defence  of  a  country  against 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  establishment  of  a  better  economy  within 
its  borders.  We  have  long  advocated  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  which  were  felt 
by  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  glorious  aristocracy  of  England.  But 
nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  more  conduce  to  the  stability 
of  their  order — ^nothing  remove  farthei-  the  evil  clay,  when  their 
candlestick  shall  be  taken  out  of  its  place — than  their  willing  sur- 
render though  but  in  part  of  such  enjoyments  as  might  well  be 
suspended,  to  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  public  w^eal. 
This  willingness  can  only  have  its  full  expression  and  effect  by 
the  collective  voice  and  through  tlie  organ  of  Parliament.  They 
may  provide  for  the  stupendous  design  of  setting  up  a  right  eco- 
nomy in  Ireland  by  loans ;  and  we  should  rather  tJiey  did,  than 
that  Ireland  should  be  left  as  hitherto  to  flounder  on  as  she  best 
/nay.  But  our  own  decided  preference  is  for  a  vigorous  and  di- 
rect taxation. 

But  ere  we  carry  our  proposals  any  further,  let  us  here  advert 
to  the  probable  eftect  which  the  establishment  of  the  Free-Tmde 
system  is  likely  to  have  for  a  season  on  our  economists  and  states- 
men. The  imagination  is,  that  it  will  enlarge  indefinitely  the 
powers  of  commerce ;  and  so  the  tendency  in  men's  minds  will 
i^e  to  magnify^,  we  had  almost  said  to  deify,  commerce  all  the 
moie— as  if  it  were  the  primaiy  source  and  sovereign  dispenser 
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of  all  the  blessings  which  serve  to  strengthen  or  enrich  a  nation. 
The  very  famine  wherewith  we  have  been  visited  might  serve  to 
correct  and  sober  down  these  anticipations  ;  and  to  convince  us 
that  commerce  is  not  the  fountain-head,  but  that  agriculture  is 
the  fountain-head,  and  commerce  but  the  derivative  stream  or 
the  derived  and  dependent  reservoir.  Even  Dr.  Smith,  notwith- 
standing his  own  masterly  exposure  of  the  mercantile  system, 
was  so  far  carried  by  his  favourite  principle,  the  more  endeared 
to  him  that  he  himself  was  its  parent  and  its  discoverer,  as  unduly 
to  exalt  at  times  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  merchandise. 
And  yet  there  is  one  memorable  sentence  of  his  which  should  help 
to  keep  us  right — that  the  great  end  of  all  production  is  con- 
sumption. Did  we  but  retain  our  steady  hold  of  this  maxim, 
and  make  at  all  times  the  right  application  of  it,  it  would  raise  us 
to  a  higher  and  more  commanding  position  for  a  correct  survey 
of  the  whole  question.     Commerce  would  be  assigned  its  true 

Elace,  if  we  made  our  estimate  of  its  importance  to  turn  on  the 
enefit  which  accrued  from  the  use  of  its  resulting  commodities 
—if  we  fixed  our  eye  on  the  cui  bono^  the  terminus  ad  quemy  of  its 
various  processes.  It  would  reduce  Political  Economy  to  its  just 
dimensions,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  monopolize  the  whole 
field  of  vision,  to  the  subordination  or  the  exclusion  of  higher 
interests  than  its  own.  We  are  hopeful  that  had  this  considera- 
tion been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  would  have 
saved  him  from  the  single  error  into  which  we  think  he  has  fallen 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  correspondence,  characterized  all  along 
on  his  part  by  signal  ability  and  the  most  enlightened  econo- 
mical views — for  then  we  apprehend  that  he  would  not,  in  mere 
deference  to  the  Free-Trade  principle  have  advocated  as  he  has 
done  the  continuance  of  distilleries.*  On  the  question — How  is 
it  best  that  our  grain  should  be  consumed  ?  Better,  we  shall 
ever  contend,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present ;  better  in  bread  to  the 
people,  than  in  liquors  for  the  good  cheer  of  England,  or  the 
nauseous  dissipations  of  Scotland,  or  even  in  the  animal  food  on 
which  Burke  grounds  his  argument  in  behalf  of  distillation. 
Nay,  so  far  do  we  carry  our  views  on  this  matter,  we  should  hold 
it  greatly  better  that  the  families  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
were  put  on  bread  and  water,  instead  of  bread  and  milk  or  bread 
with  butter  on  it,  rather  than  that  families  in  the  provinces 
should  be  left  without  bread  altogether.  We  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  want  of  time  and  preparation  and  precise  knowledge 
throughout  the  year  that  is  past ;  but  it  will  be  an  indelible  dis- 

Sace,  if  in  another  vear  the  Irish  shall  be  again  left  to  die  in 
oiusands,  that  the  Scotch  might  luxuriate  in  spirits,  and  the 
English  in  their  potations  of  beer  as  usual. 

*  Irish  Corr^spondeiioe,  (Ckmunissariat  Series)  pp.  106|  1  >7. 
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Bui  we  must  now  hasten  to  a  close — jet  not  surely,  it  might 
well  be  thought,  without  at  least  breaking  ground  on  the  ques- 
tion— What  is  to  be  done  for  Ii^eland  antl  the  Highlanos  of 
Scotland  1 

And  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  at  present  we  hare 
no  inclination  to  do  more  than  break  ground  upon  these  ques- 
tions. It  might  be  a  veiy  lengthened  process,  and  cue  of  very 
many  steps  or  stages,  by  which  to  come  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  permanent  economy  for  either  of  these  countries ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  presumptuous  and  premature  to  ven- 
ture on  an  out-and-out  descrij}tion  of  the  whole  of  it.  But 
though  unmllingj  and  perhaps  unable^  to  lumish  a  guide-book 
for  all  the  thousand  miles  of  this  way — yet  if  perfectly  sure, 
though  even  of  but  the  first  mile,  it  wei-e  doubtless  of  importance 
to  be  told  of  it,  more  especially  if  at  the  end  of  this  first  mile^  we 
shall  be  in  all  the  better  circumstances  by  the  way  opening  before 
us  as  we  proceed  on  it,  for  ascertaining  the  ulterior  diitction  of 
tlie  jom^ney.  It  is  good,  nay  indispensablcj  ere  we  go  forth  on 
an  expedition  for  some  distant  landing  place,  that  we  should 
know  what  is  the  right  point  of  departm^e,  and  how  to  make  a 
right  outset*  The  way  to  be  wrong  throughout  is  to  make  a 
wrong  commencement. 

First,  then,  we  should  hold  it  as  a  good  outset  principle  that  the 
question  betbre  us  is  clearly  an  imperial  one,  to  be  prosecuted 
and  to  a  great  extent  carried  into  effect  by  imperial  means — 
though  to  a  certain  extent  by  local  means  also^  and  this  in  as 
great  a  proportion  as  might  secure  the  vigilance  and  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  landownersj  by  the  interest  which  they  are 
made  personally  to  feel  in  their  wise  and  economical  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  image  a  worse  preparative  for  any  system  of 
futm^e  ameliorations,  than  to  begin  either  with  such  acts  or  such 
refusals  as  are  fitted  to  strike  despair  into  the  hearts  whether  of 
our  Highland  or  our  Irish  proprietary*  Kotwithstanding  all  the 
uugenerouSj  and  alt  the  flagrantly  impolitic  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  them,  particularly  in  Ireland,  these  are  the 
parties  on  whom  we  must  principally  draw  for  good  local  agencies, 
without  which  Government  will  be  utterly  helpless  for  the  right 
execution  of  its  measures.  But  how  can  we  expect  that  tney 
will  enter  with  any  heart  or  hopefulness  upon  the  task,  if  bur- 
dens are  to  be  laitl  and  measures  to  be  adopted,  tantamount  in 
their  belief  to  the  confiscation  of  all  which  belongs  to  them ! 
To  decree  such  a  revolnlion  in  property  as  this  "were  to  legalize 
a  wholesale  anarchy^  and  bring  all  into  confusion.  The  clear 
wisdom  of  Government  is  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  those  who  de  facto  are  lords  of  the  soil :  and  this  can  only  bfe 
done  by  con\  ini-irig  them  that  although  it  will  not  give  w^ay  to 
indefinite  rapacity  and  clamour,  its  honest  puiposc  is  so  to  devise 
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and  to  regulate  as  that  their  country  shall  be  worth  the  living 
in,  and  their  estates  be  still  worth  the  having. 

We  exceedingly  lament  that  this  principle  has  been  disre^ 

fjarded,  or  rather  wholly  traversed,  in  the  late  decisions  of  Par- 
lament  on  the  subject  of  an  Irish  poor-law.*  We  should  hav^ 
thought  that  there  was  enough  to  be  done  in  devising  for  thd 
present  and  pressing  exigencies  of  this  awful  crisis— how  best  to 
provide  relief  for  the  destitute,  and  to  enforce  the  current  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  it  as  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  potato.  Amid  sucJi  urgent  and  besetting  care^ 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  shooting  too  far  a-head,  too  mr  int6 
the  prospective,  to  embark  in  a  hasty  and  hap-hazard  legislation^ 
and  this  too  in  measures  of  a  permanent  character — ^mixing  Uj_i 

*  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  and  intelligent  wit- 
ness, to  the  effect  of  our  new  Scottish  poor-law  in  the  Highlands.  ^  Ih  regard  to 
the  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  rate-payers  towards  the  poor,  the  thing  ift  so  nd^ 
torious,  in  Ross- ^  hire,  that  you  are  welcome  to  give  me  as  authority  for  it  to  anv 
who  ask.  I  know  districts  where  the  poor  cottars  formerly  supported  their  pauper 
neighbours  most  cheerfully,  and  had  the  kindest  po^ible  feelii)g  towards  theid^ 
where  a  day  rarely  passed  without  a  call  from  some  pauper  for  food  or  lodgini, 
and  in  many  situations  where  the  burden  from  these  calls  was  very  great  indeed^ 
yet  borne  without  a  single  thought  of  complaint  In  the  same  districts,  now,  when 
the  legal  assessment  is  in  force,  where  it  may  not  amount  to  6d.  in  £\  of  rent,  ihesi 
same  individuals,  who  under  the  old  system  were  contributing  perhaps  2b.  6d.  for 
£1  voluntarily,  have  come  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  pauper,  and  curse  them  open- 
ly and  loudly.  The  very  paupers  themselves  feel  the  change  so  much,  that  I  have 
known  some  who  have  insisted  on  being  put  off  the  roll,  for  ho  other  reason  ihtA 
the  hatred  shown  to  them  by  their  former  kind  neighbours.'*  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  recent  piece  of  English  legislation,  private  charity  in  the  Highlands  would 
have  flowed  more  sweetly  and  productively  than  it  has  done  in  the  present  diBtress. 
We  may  here  state  what  our  own  preference  would  have  been  had  there  either 
been  no  poor-rate  in  Ireland  ;  or  had  the  poor-rate  been  held  inapplicable  to  bH 
cases  of  destitution  which  offered,  after  that  the  work-houses  were  filled.  These 
we  should  have  divided  into  two  classes,  the  able,  and  the  not  able  to  work.  The 
former  we  would  have  devolved  on  a  legal  fund  made  up  of  two-thirds  from  the 
Treasury,  and  one-third  from  the  parties  who  whether  in  town  or  country  are  made 
liable  for  the  poor.  The  fund  thus  raised  would  of  course  be  expended  on  the  ex- 
cess of  the  wages  above  the  value  of  the  work,  that  value  being  paid  for  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  done.  The  latter  class,  or  the  unable  to  work,  we  shouM 
have  devolved  on  the  spontaneous  charities  of  the  benevolent,  stimulated  by  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  from  the  Government  of  pound  for  pound.  Such  vi  a  very  ge- 
neral outline  of  our  scheme  ;  and  we  should  be  quite  willing,  that  in  ^hat  resarai 
the  first  class,  the  parties  who  should  support  them  and  the  proportions  that  should 
fall  on  each  were  regulated  according  to  any  other  process  of  adjustment  whidi 
might  be  deemed  more  advisable.  But  we  hold  it  of  capital  importance  that  the 
legal  and  the  voluntary  should  not  be  compounded  into  one  sum,  and  expended 
jointly  on  the  same  objects.  Upon  this  footing  the  voluntary  dwindles  into  insi^^ 
nificance — whereas  if  provided  with  distinct  objects  of  its  own,  and  these  devolved 
upon  it  wholly,  it  would  rise  with  the  actual  necessities  which  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  relieve,  and  prove  itself  equal  to  the  task.  We  have  no  doubt  that  under 
wich  an  arrangement  the  streams  of  benevolence  flowing  in  upon  tiie  VoliintSuy 
Relief  Committees  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  would  have  adequatdy  mist  m 
destitution  in  this  branch  of  it.  One  incalculable  benefit  of  such  a  dividoh  in  tlie 
woric  is  that  it  secures  most  important  additions  to  the  agency,  and  agieaef  ef  thi 
best  sort  too  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless — we  mean  that  of  ladies. 
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these  witli  measures  of  immediate  necessity.  If  the  object  was 
to  compel  an  instant  assessment  on  the  land  more  commensurate 
to  the  existing  destitntionj  could  not  this  have  been  done  by  a 
special  and  temporary  provision^  without  making  a  general  and 
enduriog  change  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor-law  ?  Or  is  such 
a  season  of  perplexity  and  pressiii^e,  when  extraordinaiy  visita- 
tions should  be  met  by  means  aUke  extraordinary— is  this  tlie 
time  for  building  up  another  system  ibr  the  ordiiiaiy  relief  of  the 
poor?  Better,  we  do  thiukj  that  emergencies  like  the  present 
were  met  by  the  operation  of  some  such  expedients  as  did  not 
leave  one  trace  of  themselves  ui)on  the  statute-book.  We  are 
sensible  of  an  honest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  rulers  that  the  desti- 
tution should  be  provided  for,  but  provided  for  with  the  lowest 
minimum  of  allowances  from  the  Treasury.  Of  this  w^e  have 
had  abundant  experience  in  Scotland*  Yet  we  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  the  form  of  the  complaint,  that  so  Uttle  is  doing  for 
while  so  much  is  doinjtj  for  Ireland.     Thei'e  is  not  too  much  ; 


us. 


and  it  would  comport  better  with  the  dignity  of  our  great  nation^ 
and  the  amplitude  of  its  resources,  that  it  did  a  great  deal  more. 
Kather  than  that  Ireland  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
we  would  readily  embark  in  a  war  of  life  or  death,  though  at  the 
expense  as  in  other  wars  of  five  hundred  millions — ^j^es,  and  wdie- 
ther  by  dint  of  loans  or  rigorous  direct  taxation,  we  could  summon 
into  onr  national  cofFei-s  every  farthing  of  the  money.  After  this, 
to  speak  of  its  not  being  a  national  object,  that  for  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  which  has  now  been  specified^  we  should  put  Ireland  into 
a  right  economic  condition^  or  though  at  the  expense  of  fifty 
millions  spread  over  a  few  years,  w^e  should  enter  on  that  rege- 
nerative process  by  w^iieh  to  transnuite  onr  sister  country  into  a 
prosperous  and  smiling  land. 

It  is  i^eally  not  the  way  to  govern  a  countryj  or  to  effect  for  it 
an  extiication  Irom  its  difficulties,  that  it  shall  be  left  to  drift 
alongj  the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  merest  accidents — for  w  hat 
else  but  accidents  are  those  extemporaneous  measures  which  are 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion  ;  and  then  further  concocted 
or  modified  at  random  amid  tlie  impulses  and  stormy  debates  of 
a  popular  assembly.  Better  surely  than  these  were  the  calm 
ana  leisurely  and  deliberate  inquiries  of  a  Parliamenti*ry  Com- 
mission, vested  at  the  sann?  time  with  administrative  functions, 
and  furnished  both  with  adequate  means  and  adequate  powders 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  which  are  intrusted  to  it,*     Such 

♦  Of  ©cuaree  when  we  speak  of  ji  Confimbaioii  vested  with  the  di&cretiotiary  ex- 
pendittire  of  money,  we  giip|)0!ie  tJie  object*  of  thiB  cxpendilurc  to  be  previously 
defined  by  Parlianientf  and  a  eerlani  maxiiimni  hum  intruated  for  tlie  wise  and 
ecoDotnic&l  fulfilment  of  them,     U  may  in  the  iii-bt  iiistatic©  be  a  CouimiBbion  of 
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a  delegated  body  should  have  a  large  discretion  and  dictatorship 
given  to  it,  of  defined  boundaries  no  doubt,  but  still  very  ample 
notwithstanding — ^because  with  this  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
their  proceedings,  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  form  it.  They  in  fact  should  be  the  most  choice  men 
both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  fixed  upon  because  of  any  emi- 
nence they  had  won  in  the  political  arena,  whether  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament, for  economics  do  not  form  the  vocation  of  such — neither 
should  we  very  confidently  look  for  a  sound  economics  at  their 
hand.  What  we  should  most  desiderate  were  men  in  our  sister 
country,  of  such  a  tyne  as  Lord  George  Hill  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  St.  Eman,  and  witnout  expressly  naming  any  similar  to  these 
of  our  own  country,  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Friends,  those  men  of  primitive  worth  and  withal  of  careftil 
and  conscientious  business  habits,  whose  mission  to  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy. 
These  are  the  very  men  who  in  all  the  outlays  and  improve- 
ments could  institute  a  right  composition  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  land-owners.  The  expense  on  the  whole  to  the 
State  might  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  greater  or  vastly  less  than 
what  we  have  ventured  to  name ;  but  whether  great  or  little, 
there  is  one  guiding  principle  which  they  should  never  lose  hold 
of — and  that  is,  to  repress  the  inordinate  expectations  both  of 
Irish  gentry  and  of  the  Irish  common  people,  and  this  on  the 
ground  that  no  people  can  be  eflectually  helped  who  will  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  themselves.  The  terminus  ad  quem^  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  movement  should  be  to  establish  an  all-sufficiency 
for  the  people  in  their  own  industry  and  their  own  good  manage- 
ment. Tt  should  be  a  firm  while  a  merciful  regime  that  is  to 
be  exercised  over  them,  under  which  none  of  the  helpless  shall  be 
allowed  to  perish,  and  none  of  the  able-bodied  be  exempted  from 
the  rule,  that  ^^  if  any  will  not  work  neither  should  he  eat."  All 
rioting  against  the  piece-work  on  which  they  might  comfort- 
ably live,  if  judged  to  be  better  for  them  than  the  day's  wages 
on  which  they  might  idle  and  starve — must  be  vigorously  put 
down.  No  Political  Economy,  however  sound,  can  be  of  any 
avail,  when  there  is  either  a  weak  Government  or  a  worthless 
people.  But  we  hope  better  things.  We  have  no  taste  or  sym- 
pathy for  those  tirades  against  the  Irish  which  in  the  day  of  their 
sore  visitation  have  so  disgraced  the  hostile  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land. Among  them  are  many  of  the  finest  and  noblest  specimens 
of  humanity ;  and  thousands  are  the  hearts  and  consciences  there 
which  will  most  readily  accord  with  a  Government  resolved  upon 
their  good,  though  equally  resolved  not  to  falter  on  its  path,  nor 
be  driven  from  the  right  and  the  reasonable  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  and  well-laid  plans.    Never  was  there  an 
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opportimity  of  greater  Hkelihootl  for  those  measures  which  might 
usher  in  the  fiitui*e  wellbeing  of  Ireland.  All  party  and  ])oUti- 
cal  violence  is  abated.  All  factitious  grievances  are  forgotten 
in  tlie  overwlielming  grievance  tlaat  has  been  laid  dii-ect  by  the 
hand  of  God  on  this  sorely  stricken  people.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Britain  to  step  forwaM;  and,  without  the  surrender  either  of  au- 
thority or  wisdom,  to  acquit  herself  generously,  openly,  freely, 
towaiYls  Ireland— and  by  ner  acts  of  princely  but  well-dii-ec  ted  mu- 
nificence to  repair  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  generations. 
The  chastisemeTits  of  this  dreary  period  have  not  been  joyous 
but  grievous ;  but  thus  might  they  be  made  to  yield  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  rigliteousness  to  those  who  have  been  exercised 
thereb)^ 

But  ere  that  w^e  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  for  the  present^  let  us 
be  somewhat  more  specific.  They  who  have  I'ead  the  conchid- 
ing  article  of  otir  Utst  Nuiidier  will  have  acquired  from  it  some 
idea  of  the  manifold  rectifications  and  adjustments  that  must  be 
made,  ere  the  confusion  can  be  unravelled  which  obtains  in  the 
state  of  landed  property  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  the  tenures 
by  which  it  is  held.  We  are  aware  of  a  Commission  upon  tills 
finbjectj  the  report  of  whose  labours,  however,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
But  the  Comniissio]!  that  we  would  have,  slmuld  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  than  to  investigate.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
means  to  aid  the  disencumbrance  of  the  land.  For  example,  it 
might  assist  the  minor  proprietor  by  loan  or  otherwise  to  effect 
an  equitable  compromise  with  those  who  possess  a  tenant-right 
to  very  small  holdings.     Or  it  may  help  liim  to  emigrate  the  su- 

'In  m 


perfluous  families  on  his  estate. 


he  course  of  its  statistical 


*  Wo  are  aware  of  an  &ppreIiension  lest  a  Government  Scliemc  of  Etnfgrdtioin 
Bubject  the  country  to  expense  for  tlioB©  who  would  otberwiPe  emigmte  of  them- 
fieives.  But  who  are  tliej  ! — families  that  imeeess  ineaiiB  of  their  own,  and  wtiooe 
abandonment  of  Ireland  is  of  no  advantage  to  it.  The  distisiclion  &urel^  is 
in  siieh  iiistauccs  palpable  cnongh  between  th^^se  whti  have  the  means  and  those 
who  have  it  not  ;  and  they  are  the  latter  of  course  only  for  ivhotse  eniigraljou 
Government  would  under taKe,  in  conjunction  wlien  possible  with  those  landed  pro- 
prietoi-s  whose  estates  would  be  relieved  by  it  either  of  its  aqnattcrs  or  its  very  smftU 
holders.  The  following  h  an  interesting  notice  from  Saundei-s'  News-Letter  of 
the  5th  April.  **  From  the  Derry  Castle  and  Burgess  estate,  Killalne,  100  poor 
families,  averaging  h^jQO  person.?,  gladly  surrendered  tJieirsmaJl  holdings  to  the  pro- 
prietor, Francis  Spaigbt^,  Eisq^  who  this*  week  provided  300 of  them  a  free  passage^ 
with  sea  store  for  the  voya*;e,  on  board  the  Jane  Black  from  Qncbcc,  where  thejr 
are  to  be  landed  free  of  all  charge,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Canada  a.«^  farm 
labourers.  The  remainder  of  this  cottier  tenantry,  who  grew  up  as  mere  squat' 
tcrs  on  the  estate^  will  follow  in  other  ve^isels  this  month,  and  rijcjlit  glnd  of  the  op- 
portunity and  t*ouditinns  for  which  the  poor  people  express  their  gratitude,'* 

Such  emigrationi)  must  facilitate  the  desirable  ameliorations  which  have  yet  to 
be  made  on  the  system  of  kast*s,  RFid  we  suspect  also  on  the  Icuurey  of  land.  But 
bow  sadly  a  bad  inea?>.ure  couHicti  with  a  good  one.  The  ordination  of  otit-doar 
relief  in  Ireland  acts  with  antagonistic  force  on  the  wholesome  desire  of  the  people 
for  emigration. 
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inquiries,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  too  minutely  or  too  thor- 
roughly,  other  ameliorations  will  open  on  its  view  iVhich  with 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  good,  it  might  not  olily  sug- 
gest but  carry  into  accomplishment.  In  short,  a  complete  sur- 
vey, and  as  complete  a  study  founded  upon  that  survey,  should 
be  made  of  Ireland.  Had  we  known  as  much  a  year  ago,  as  we 
should  now  set  ourselves  to  learn  and  might  acquire  in  two  or 
three  months,  it  might  have  kept  us  from  many  errors,  and  pier- 
haps  anticipated  all  the  starvations.  In  the  face  of  such  ah  argu- 
ment as  this,  it  were  worse  than  strange,  it  were  shameful,  to 
decline  the  enterprise,  on  the  score  either  of  its  expense  or  its 
difficulty.  The  lives  of  millions  may  depend  upon  it.  Ignorance 
might  be  pled  in  extenuation  ;  we  are  willing  to  entertain  it  as 
an  excuse  for  the  deaths  of  last  year.  Let  these  be  repeated  an- 
other year,  and  if  from  the  same  cause,  our  disgrace  will  be  in- 
delible. It  was  creditable  to  the  science  of  Government  when  they 
overruled  the  paltry  economy  which  would  have  laid  an  arrest  on 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  call  is  vastly  more  imperative-^ 
the  national  honour,  because  the  national  humanity  more  loudly 
demands  it — ^that  Government  should  forthwith  set  themselves  to 
know  the  subject  with  which  they  are  dealing ;  and  however 
costly  or  numerous  the  agencies  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
piecemeal  from  county  to  county,  and  from  parish  to  parish,  Ih'ejr 
should  from  this  moment  institute  and  enter  with  all  vigour  on 
the  Economical  Survey  of  Ireland,* 

♦  See  an  able  and  interesting  paper  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  on  the  exi)effi- 
(Bncy  <^  taking  Btoek — a  lesson  as  imperative,  we  should  think,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
oQming  harvest  as  of  the  last.  We  hold  him  to  be  perfectly  sound  on  tlie  stoppage 
Off  ^e  distilleries,  though  we  demur  to  his  proposal  for  the  prohibition  of  all  exports 
of  food.  We  prefer  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  latter  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, yet  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  reasoning  by  which  he  supports  it — a  reason- 
ing that  if  sound  would  be  equally  valid  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries — a 
measure  that  might  also  be  conceived  to  bring  down  the  prices  from  70s.  to  50s.  a 

anarter,  and  so  furnish  Mr.  Hancock  with  the  very  same  data  and  guide  him  to 
le  very  same  conclusion  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  as  against  the  pro- 
hibiUon  of  food  exports.  But  to  make  it  available  for  the  relief  of  the  very  poor- 
est we  inust  do  more  than  stop  the  distilleries — w^e  must  furnish  them  with  money 
to  porehase  the  now  disengaged  food.  The  mere  fall  of  prices  might  be  a  relief  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pa}*  50s.  but  not  70s.  per  quarter  ;  but  it  were  no  relief  to 
those]  who  have  no  money  at  all.  Say  then  that  by  public  works  or  otherwise 
they  get  as  much  money  in  their  hands  as  to  purchase  all  the  food  which  the  dis- 
^eries  would  have  consumed.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  fall  of  prices.  The 
money  of  these  new  customers  would  have  had  the  same  elevating  effect  on  the 
eom-market  which  the  money  of  the  distillers  had  before.  But  if  they  received  the 
aame  money  without  any  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  then  the  pricey  might  have 
risen  from  708.  to  90s.,  and  the  general  community  would  have  suffered.  Let  the 
distilleries  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  might  be  more  cheaply  relieved  and 
witiiout  the  burden  of  a  higher  price  on  the  classes  above  them.  But  let  the  distille- 
ries not  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  cannot  be  relieved  without  a  rise  in  prices 
and  so  a  burden  on  the  higher  classes.  The  Government  money  which  went  into 
the  pockets  of  farmers*  sons  who  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  Works,  and  which 
went  to  the  Savings*  banks — this  had  no  effect  in  raising  prices.    Had  that  money 
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Meanwhile  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  egreffious  impolicy  than 
to  have  conjured  up  a  new  Poor-law  for  the  occasion ;  or,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  passing  and  rare  disaster, 
instead  of  a  temporarT^^  make-shift,  to  have  devised  a  thing  oJF 
permanent  institution,  and  ordained  it  to  he  of  perpetual  force 
and  operation  in  all  time  coming.  It  was  right  to  setup  in  every 
locality  of  Ireland  a  gateway  of  relief  for  the  people  fix^m  the  de- 
stitution of  this  most  extraordinary  year.  But  it  was  not  right, 
it  is  most  grievously  and  we  fear  irreparahly  wrong,  to  tell  the 
people  that  this  is  the  very  gateway  by  which  they  are  to  seek 
and  to  find  relief  in  every  future  year  which  lies  before  them* 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  likelier  expedient  for  the  whole- 
sale initiation  of  a  people  into  the  worst  of  habits,  or  for  plunging 
the  countr}^  tnstanter,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  into  a 
universal  and  inveterate  pauperism.  Verily^  England  has  not 
yet  gotten  her  own  legislation  for  the  poor  into  such  a  state  of 
settlement  and  perfection  as  at  all  entitles  her  to  palm  it  upon 
us ;  or  to  distemper,  as  she  has  done,  the  social  systems  both 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  invete- 
rate malady.  The  method  of  relief  for  the  present  should  have 
leen  made  as  peculiar  as  the  emergency  itself  is  peculiar— 
n^ainly  we  hold  at  the  expense  of  Govemment,  as  say  in  the 
f  roportion  of  two  to  one ;  but  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
owners, and  which  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time,  should 
liC  charged  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  upon  their  estates.  Mean- 
while ail  changes  and  improvements  on  the  ordinary  poor-law 
should  have  been  kept  in  abeyance — so  that  everv'  injurious 
effect  would  disappear,  after  that  the  special  \isitation  had  passed 
away,  and  the  temporary-  as  well  as  special  apparatus  i-aised  to 
provide  for  it  had  been  taken  down  and  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 
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mU  gone  where  it  was  tntetiiled,  to  feed  the  really  destitute  util  keep  them  frDm 
pemhing  of  hunger,  the  prices  would  have  riaen  more  than  thej  did,  juid  we  aboM 
have  rejoiced  in  a  rise  proceeding  from  such  a  cause.  Had  the  diatilknes  bcflli 
stopped,  and  money  to  purcfaaae  the  grain  now  consumed  hy  them  been  transfczred 
for  the  TeUel  of  buDger^  prices  woiUd  have  been  unchanged;  and  the  simple  uaem* 
haiTMBed  question  is  this — Wbetlwr  it  be  better  that  gnm  should  hare  been  eon* 
stimed  in  distilleries,  or  consumed  in  the  houses  and  by  tlie  families  of  the  desti* 
tnte  !  By  the  way,  it  must  be  gratif™g  to  Mr,  Trerelyan,  who  at  an  early  p«rt 
of  the  Correspopdence  reasoned  so  ably  on  the  benefits  of  a  high  price,  to  obeerre 
the  practical  triumph  of  his  argument  in  the  magnificent  imporUitiana  ainett  of 
food  from  America—to  a  tenfold  greater  extent  tlian  ever  Government  could  haTe 
achieved.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  even  these  importations  will 
make  good  an  adequate  supply  for  us. 

It  might  perliaps  reconcile  Mr,  Ferguson  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  were  he  to  exa- 
mine the  Liverpool  Tables  issued  from  the  Com  Exchange  there.  In  one  weelc  last 
inooth  taken  at  random  there  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  38\  q oar- 
ten  «#  wheat  ;  but  lo  bftlanoe  this,  there  were  exported  from  Liverpool  to  IreUnd 
Ml  dw  flune  week  4869  quarters. 
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Nevertheless  our  proposed  Commission  should,  among  their 
other  labours,  be  tasked  with  the  duty  of  fully  preparing  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  a  Poor-law.  And  most  assuredly  if  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland  is  to  be  bettered  by  their  inquiries  and  lucu- 
brations on  such  a  topic,  England  will  receive  a  benefit  from  them 
also — as  little  independent  as  either  of  these  countries  of  the  fur- 
ther lights  which  experience  or  principle  might  c^st  upon  the 
subject.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  we  would  reserve  ourselves  for 
the  ample  opportunities  that  will  occur  for  the  discussion  of  it  in 
future  Numbers  of  this  work.  We  would  rather  append  any  view 
or  opinion  of  ours  to  the  Report  of  a  Commission  than  to  the  de- 
bates of  a  senate-house ;  and  were  men  only  content  to  wait  the 
slow  processes  of  diligent  investigation,  and  of  earnest  patient 
thought,  it  would  save  us  from  a  world  of  crude  legislation  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  of  crude  and  hasty  speculation  out  of  doors. 

But  one  word  more  of  this  Commission — the  only  efiectual 
sort  of  machinery,  we  do  think,  if  but  well  put  together  and 
well  worked,  for  effecting  an  extrication  from  our  present  dif- 
ficulties— by  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  economic 
state  both  in  Ireland  and  our  own  Highlands.  We  in  the  first 
place  would  have  it  invested  with  an  ample  sufficiency  of  means, 
whether  present  or  prospective,  and  in  tne  conscious  possession  of 
these — so  as  not  to  shrink,  as  do  all  our  Government  offices  at 

S resent,  from  every  proposal  which  involves  in  it  the  least  expen- 
iture  of  money ;  but,  with  the  feeling  that  its  vocation  is  to  work 
out  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  startled  by  the  magnitude 
of  any  scheme,  or  with  sensitive  alarm  to  throw  it  overboard, 
and  without  investigation,  if  at  all  likely  to  yield  the  money's 
worth  for  the  money  bestowed  on  it.  But  in  the  second  place, 
we  would  have  it  armed  with  sufficient  resolution  and  sufficient 
strength  to  put  down  the  clamour  and  the  cupidity,  and  it  may 
be  the  occasional  violence,  excited  by  the  imagination  of  its  un- 
bounded resources,  and  of  the  faciUty  wdth  which  it  might  give 
way  to  every  application.  We  hope  that  it  would  soon  show  it- 
self to  have  no  such  facility ;  and  that  while  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  its  means,  it  was  alike  conscious  of  the  great  things 
which  it  had  to  do  with  them.  In  the  third  place,  we  would  have 
it  ever  to  acquit  itself  as  the  resolute  protector  of  the  most  help- 
less, both  against  the  upper  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
those  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  not  so  helpless  as  they, — and 
this  that  not  a  human  creature  shall  perish  from  want,  an  object 
on  which  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  have  been  set  from  the  first, 
but  in  which  they  have  been  thwarted  by  difficulties  that  we 
trust  they  will  now  know  how  to  overcome.  And  lastly,  as  the 
reward  of  its  perseverance  in  a  right  and  reasonable  way,  we 
should  calculate  that  the  public  respect  and  the  public  confidence 
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wuultl  ni  leiigtii  go  along  with  tbenij  till  tliey  arriveJ  at  their 
landing  place,  the  great  termhms  ad  qnem  of  their  appoiiitmeiit — 
to  relieve  the  countries  on  which  they  optirate  ii'oin  the  pressure 
that  now  lies  upon  them,  and  to  effect  such  adjustments  between 
the  vaiious  orders  of  societ}',  and  more  especially  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  as  that,  raised  from  the  state  of  beggary  and 
dependence,  they  might  in  all  time  coming  be  a  well-conditioned 
and  self-snstaining  people. 

There  is  one  question  on  which  gi'ieved  and  outraged  humanity 
seeks  to  be  ap]>easedj  and  demands  satisfaction.  Why  is  it  that, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  there  should  be  such  numerous  deaths  by 
starvation,  while,  on  the  other,  there  is  such  abundance  of  means, 
and  along  with  it  the  most  eanxest  and  longing  desire  that  this 
fearful  calamity  should  be  mitigated  to  the  uttermost  ?  Several 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  this  most  ]>erplexing  and  piteous 
phenomenon  ;  but  we  shall  oidy  state  two.  1"  irst,  the  dispensers 
of  beneyolence  from  without,  including  Government  among  the 
number,  are  most  naturally  and  jnstihably  afraid  lest  the  bene- 
volence from  w^ithin  should  be  at  all  slackened  or  supei-seded,  or 
that  in  virtue  of  their  interlerence  the  operation  of  home  duties 
and  home  cliarities  should  at  all  be  suspended, — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  mighty,  and  we  should  even  call  it  a 
natural  it  may  be    a  pardonable  disposition    among  the   peo- 

Iile  themselves,  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  what  is  aoing,  or  to 
)e  done  for  them  from  abroad.  Between  this  fear  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  delusion  on  the  other,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed ;  and  yet  w^e  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  if  the 
fear  had  not  operated  so  as  to  make  Government  w^ary  in  their 
proceedings,  there  might  not  have  been  ten  deaths  by  hunger,  for 
everj^  one  that  is  now  recorded.  Let  us  just  imagine  that  they 
had  made  gratuitous  distribution  of  their  stores  at  SchuU  and 
Skibereen  ;  and  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  paralyzing  effect 
which  the  report  of  this  generosity  would  have  had,  not  on  the 
liome  charity  alone,  but  on  the  home  and  inland  trade*  of  Ire- 
laud,^ — after  it  had  gone  abroad  that  Government,  with  its  inex- 
hanstible  treasury  and  its  magnificent  depots,  would  overtake  all 
and  provide  for  all.  There  is  no  Government  on  earth  that  pos- 
sesses the  wealth  and  the  power,  and  above  all,  the  ubiquitify 
which  might  enable  it  to  countervail  the  mischief  of  so  ruinons  a 
dependence,  if  it  once  pervaded^  and  among  all  ranks  too,  the  en- 
tire mass  of  a  country's  population*  But  there  is  a  single 
sentence  in  tlie  last  Report  of  the  Friends,  these  noble-heart- 


*  Id  the  Longford  Journal  of  January  live  IGtli,  we  read  that  '\n  the  neiglihour- 
hood  of  Caistle-town  '*  the  report  of  a  Goveninieot  depot  to  he  entabliBiied,  k>^4 
k4(j^  the  cmniH^rdQl  p€Qf*h^  and  the  wlwlo  district  h  now  without  fotni.** 
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ed  men  of  undoubted  Christian  worth,  but  of  wisdom  along  with 
it,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question.  No  one  will 
suspect  them  who  went  forth  months  ago  on  their  pilgrimage  of 
charity,  and  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland — none  will 
suspect  them  of  hard-heartedness,  or  of  callous  indifference  to  the 
sufferinfis  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  yet  let  us  hear  their  explana- 
tion of  tne  fact,  that  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  which  they  had 
raised,  augmented  if  we  understand  them  aright,  by  twelve  thou- 
sand mor«,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  all 
that  was  expended — and  this  while  hundreds  were  dying.  "  We 
cannot  close  this  brief  Report  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
that  we  have  in  contemplating  the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
Committee.  We  believe  that  if  they  nad  hastily  distributed  the 
money  which  had  been  committed  to  their  charge,  it  would  have 
been  incalculably  less  useful.  Some  of  those  who  have  contribu- 
ted money  for  a  time  have  felt  uneasy  because  their  liberality 
has  been  husbanded,  whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures 
were  dropping  into  the  grave,  but  we  believe  that  the  larger  the 
acquaintance  they  have  with  Ireland,  her  wants,  and  her  national 
character,  the  more  reason  they  will  have  to  rejoice  in  the  inter- 
vention of  a  committee,  who,  while  they  have  known  how  to  give, 
have  known  also  how,  by  withholding  for  a  time,  to  open  the  le- 
gitimate springs  of  assistance,  which  otherwise  might  have  re- 
mained sealed,  to  the  necessities  of  a  famishing  people."  Had  all 
the  springs  of  assistance  flowed  as  they  ought,  and  if  the  opening 
of  one  had  not  had  the  effect,  as  if  by  some  sort  of  moral  machi- 
nery, of  shuttiAg  another,  the  v/hole  even  of  this  stupendous  cala- 
mity might  have  been  fully  overtaken. 

The  second  reason,  which  we  shall  only  state,  without  com- 
menting on  it,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  local  agencies  in  Ireland 
— ^the  effect  of  which  is  that  though  adequate  funds  were  raised, 
they  might  prove  unavailable  for  Sie  adequate  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  food,  and  this  over  whole  breadths  of  country  where, 
each  family  living  on  their  own  half  acre  of  potatoes,  all  market- 
ing for  victuals  was  in  a  great  measm'e  unknown.  This  alone  ac- 
counts for  a  great  number  of  the  starvations.  It  is  well  brought 
out  in  an  extract  given  below  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Trench  of  Clough-Jordan  after  a  visit  to  the  parish  of  SchulL* 

*  The  date  of  the  letter  is  March  22,  1847.  The  following  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it : — ^^  Take  for  example  the  one  parish  of  Schull,  (and  there  are  many  like 
it)  Here  there  are  icarcely  any  gentry,  and  none  rich.  What  can  one  physician 
do  amongst  1 8,000  people  in  such  a  state  (and  oats  for  his  horse  dear)  1  What  can 
the  ordimury  number  of  local  clergy  do  in  such  an  extensive  district )  They  cannot 
Yiait  one-tenth  part  of  the  sick,  even  if  they  had  horses,  and  oats  to  feed  them, 
whieh  some  of  them  have  not  Can  Dr.  Traill  be  expected  to  carry  meal  to  the 
people  in  the  mountains  across  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  as  he  has  done  %  Can  Mr. 
M'Cabe,  the  curate,  be  expected  to  push  in  the  door  and  look  for  a  vessel,  and  wash 
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We  confess  It  to  Le  in  this  last  reason  especially  that  we  read 
the  prognostication  and  the  omen  of  futurej  and  perhaps  heavier 
disasters,  than  ever  yet  have  fallen  upon  poor  unhappy  Ireland  ! 
It  is  easy  for  Parliament  to  ordain  Keliei  Committees  through- 
out all  its  loeahties ;  but  do  there  exist  everywhere  materials  for 
their  formation,  and  still  more  for  the  vigorous  and  effectual 
working  of  them  ?  Is  not  there  room  to  ap]>rehend  a  failure  here ; 
and  tliat  from  this  cause  alouoj  unless  we  become  callous— itself 
the  most  grievous  moral  calamity  which  can  befall  a  nation — we 
might  still  continue  between  this  and  the  coming  harvest  to  Ije 
agonized  as  heretofore  by  these  hideous  starvations  ?  It  is  true 
that  no  single  Government  is  responsible  for  such  a  want  of  local 
agencies,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  state  of  society  which  is  the 
result  of  tlie  misgovernment  of  many  centuiies  !  But  has  nothmg 
been  done  even  in  our  present  session  of  Parliament  to  aggravate 
the  evil  I  Whether  have  they  taken  the  right  method  to  invite  or 
to  repel  the  wilhng  co-c*peratjon  of  the  most  important  class^  and 
the  best  able  by  their  position  and  influence  to  lend  the  readiest 
and  the  greatest  service  in  this  trying  emergency- — the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  ?  \\"as  it  the  likeliest  way  for  engaging 
them  heart  and  hand  in  the  work,  thus  to  assimilate  as  has  been 
done,  the  methods  of  temporaiy  relief  with  the  ordinary  and  per-* 
maneiit  methods  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  all  time  coming — 
and  this  contemporaneoiiFily  witli  the  passing  of  a  measure  by 
which  to  accelerate  ten-fold  the  growth  and  increase  of  an  all-ab- 
sorbing pauperism?  It  is  not  only  compelling  them  to  vote 
away  their  own  moneyj  but  to  dispose  of  it  so  that  it  shall  become 
the  germ  of  a  growing  and  gathering  mischief — a  deadly  upas, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  sure  to  spread  its  poison  and  shed 
its  malignant  influences  over  the  whole  land.  But  it  is  thus  that 
England  is  ever  for  imposing  on  the  dependent  territories  around 
her,  her  own  wretched  poor-hiw — as  if  this  were  the  gi^and  pana- 
cea for  all  our  moral  and  social  disorders,  instead  of  being  what 
it  truly  is,  a  distempering  and  disturbing  influence  wherewith  to 
complicate  and  derange  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It 
will  indeed  form  a  most  instructive  result^  if  in  France  without  a 


the  vessel  previous  to  putting  a  driuk  into  it  for  the  sick,  who  were  uimble  to  riieiy 
&A  he  has  done !  But  let  there  be  provided  a  sufficient  stafT  of  fit  men  to  prescribe 
for  the  Bick,  and  to  plaee  cooked  food  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  I  feci  con- 
Udent  that  the  supply  of  money  that  the  public  have  proved  tiiemselvea  ready  to 
give  would  pay  for  all,  and  bo  pi^veiit  ftbaokite  starvation ,  and  rt^tore  health  in 
many  instances/* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Trench  it  appeara  that  his  appeal  was  quite  eflTec- 
tual  as  fur  as  the  money  was  concerned  ;  but  the  staff  of  fit  men  still  remained  ft 
desideratum.  Conceive  some  hundred**  of  »«ch  localities  in  Irelaiid  ;  ai»d  we  iie«d 
not  wonder  if  in  a  country  so  eit^umHtancpd^  then*  Khould  have  occurred  so  many 
star  various. 
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poor-law,  and  the  disadvantage  of  higher  prices  than  our  own,  she 
come  forth  of  her  famine  imscathed  and  without  a  death — ^while 
the  enormous  destruction  of  two  millions  of  human  beings,  now 
coolly  reckoned  on  as  the  likelihood  in  Ireland,  shall  be  held  forth 
to  a  wondering  world,  as  England's  trophy  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  eflBcacy  other  boasted  legislation. 

But  with  all  the  blunders  of  England's  legislation,  the  heart  of 
England  is  in  its  ri^ht  place—bent  with  fuff  desirousness  on  Ire- 
land's large  and  lasting  good.  We  do  hope  that  ere  the  close  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  she  will  make  a  clear  demonstration 
of  her  purposes,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  that  shall 
at  once  represent  the  largeness  of  her  wishes  and  the  largeness 
of  her  means — a  Commission  that  will  not  let  down  its  labours, 
till  it  has  left  and  established  in  both  countries,  an  unfettered 
proprietary,  a  secure  and  lease-holding  tenantry ;  and,  best  of  all, 
a  population  in  circumstances,  should  they  have  the  will,  to  earn 
a  stable  sufficiency  for  themselves  by  their  own  prosperous  and 
well-paid  industry.  In  the  prospect  of  blessings  such  as  these, 
Ireland  would  forthwith  address  itself  with  alacrity  and  hope  to 
its  present  duties ;  and  vigorously  work  even  the  existing  Eelief 
machinery,  with  all  its  defects,  rather  than  that  the  country  should 
sink,  and  its  people  die  as  heretofore  in  thousands  under  the  bur- 
den of  their  present  distress.  With  the  guidance  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Providence  above,  a  harvest  of  good  will  ensue 
from  this  great  temporary  evil ;  and  Ireland,  let  us  trust  and 
pray,  will  emerge  from  her  sore  trial,  on  a  bright  and  peaceful 
career  to  ftiture  generations. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  general  views,  we  fear  somewhat  con- 
fruedly  put  together,  which  have  been  suggested  by  these  inter- 
esting volumes  of  Correspondence  between  the  officials  of  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  famines.  The 
several  hundreds  of  passages  to  which  we  had  affixed  our  notanda 
as  the  topics  of  remark  and  reflection,  must  all  be  laid  aside  for 
the  present,  though  rich  in  materials  ample  enough  for  two  other 
Articles  on  "the  Highlands  in  detail,"  and  '*  Ireland  in  detail." 
Whether  these  shall  ever  be  forthcoming  or  not,  the  subjects 
certainly  will  suffer  no  decline  in  point  of  urgency  and  import- 
ance for  many  months  or  perhaps  years ;  and  on  the  vista  of  Irish 
questions  there  opens  upon  our  view  an  argument  of  as  much 
higher  importance  than  any  that  we  have  now  touched  upon, 
as  the  moral  is  higher  than  the  economical  or  the  physical, — what 
is  best  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  a  people,  using  this  term 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  it,  as  education  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future  world. 

In  our  dislike  to  the  work  of  condemnation,  we  have  indicated 
VOL,  VII.     KO.  XIII,  T 
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rSither  than  pix)nounced  our  views  in  regard  to  the  parties  on 
if^hom  the  responsibility  lies  for  these  starvations  in  Ireland.  It 
elearly  does  not  lie  upon  the  Government — but  partly  on  diffi- 
culties in  the  state  of  the  country  itself,  and  partly,  we  grieve  to 
udd,  on  delinquencies  of  mischievous  and  extensive  operation,  on 
the  part  both  of  proprietors  and  people.  We  will  never  give  in 
to  any  wholesale  calumny  on  either  of  these  classes ;  but  how  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  so  great  a  failure  of  byegone  measures 
of  relief,  than  by  a  flagrant  misconduct  somewhere,  when  we  read 
'  the  following  sentences  from  a  Report  of  the  Relief  Commission- 
0rs  just  come  to  hand : — "  We  feel  that  as  long  as  the  number  of 
the  destitute  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  done,  at  the  rate 
of  about  20,000  persons  per  week,  and  as  long  as  every  person 
feent  to  the  work  must  be  employed,  and,  no  matter  how  idle,  can- 
not be  dismissed,  except  on  account  of  insubordination  or  out- 
rage, the  overseers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  have  been  ne- 
feessarily  taken  from  the  surrounding  country,  are  unable,  per- 
haps sometimes  unwilling,  to  enforce  regularity  or  system  in 
works  fexecuted  by  a  mass  of  unskilful,  and  frequently  weak  and 
even  dying  creatures." 

It  further  appears  from  Reports  and  other  documents,  that  all 
the  instructions  "  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  issued, 
either  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  upon  the  works,  or  not 
to  employ  persons  rated  at  £6  and  upwards,  and  every  other 
regulation  of  similar  import,  have  been  found  utterly  ineffica- 
cious to  check  the  inordinate  increase  of  persons  upon  the  Re- 
lief Works,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Relief  Committees 
have  recommended  for  employment  upon  those  works,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  persons  having  no  claim  whatever  to  relief, 
and  have  latterly  abandoned  all  attempt  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  the  applicants." 

Well  then  are  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  warranted  in  their 
conclusion,  "  that  all  effectual  control  over  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  executed  by  tnem,  has,  for  the  present,  been  lost." 

In  these  circumstances,  we  would  implore  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  to  bestir  themselves ;  and  see  to  it,  that  tnere 
shall  be  a  righteous  and  well-principled  administration  of  the  new 
methods  of  relief.  Without  a  patriotic  co-operation  on  their 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  Ireland  generally,  all  effectual  good, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  relief  or  amelioration,  will  be  wholly  im- 
practicable. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Fronds  Gary,  M.A,^  Translator  of  Dante,  By 
his  son  the  Rev.  Henbt  Cart,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
In  two  volumes.     London,  1847. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  having  graduated  at  Oxford,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Abbots  Bromley  in  Staffordshire  in  the  year. 
1796.  The  first  part  of  his  translation  of  Dante  was  published  in  the 
year  1805 — ^the  fruit  of  the  well-regulated  labour  of  nearly  the  whole 
int»*vening  period.  Though  it  holds  now  so  high  a  place  in  our  lite- 
rature^ its  first  reception  by  the  public  was  a  cold  and  unflattering  one. 
The  ssde  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  the  author's  personal 
friends.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Gary  prosecuted  his  task  with  unre-. 
laxed  diligence.  On  its  completion  in  1813,  he  offered  the  second  part 
of  his  translation  to  the  booksellers ;  but  such  had  been  the  untoward 
faie  of  its  predecessor,  that  none  of  them  would  incur  the  risk  of  its 
publication.  At  a  time  when  he  was  ill  able  to  do  so,  its  author  had 
to  carry  it  through  the  press  at  his  own  cost.  The  second  reception 
was  as  unpropitious  as  the  first.  The  toil  of  nearly  twenty  years  ap- 
peared to  have  been  fruitlessly  thrown  away.  To  the  pain  of  this  dis- 
appointment that  of  severe  family  affliction  was  now  added.  Under 
this  latter  burden,  which  few  men  were  ever  less  able  to  bear — mind 
Hud  body  both  gave  way.  Relaxation  from  his  ordinaiy  employments, 
with  ehange  of  scene  and  of  society,  became  indispensable ;  and  in  the 
i^l^ring  of  1818  he  went  to  reside  for  a  season  in  the  retired  village  of 
jyttldhampton,  near  Worthing.  All  hope  as  to  his  unfortunate  vo- 
lomes  was  now  wellnigh  gone — ^all  thought  about  them  swallowed  up 
tsj  the  heavy  calamity  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  under  which 
te  Still  was  suffering.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  reading  the 
classics  with  his  son — the  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us,  who 
was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year — and  it  was  their  custom,  when  the 
toils  of  their  morning  exercises  were  over,  to  walk  out  together  on  the 
saiids,  Henry  carrying  with  him  his  copy  of  Homer,  out  of  which  he  ^ 
hlid  to  read  aloud  to  his  father  as  they  walked.  A  stranger  had  fre- 
quently met  and  passed  them  on  the  sands  while  thus  engaged.  Mr. 
Gary,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  him,  recognised  and  point- 
ed him  out  to  his  son  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.  One 
day,  however — instead  of  passing  them  as  was  his  wont — the  stranger 
placed  himself  directly  in  Mr.  Gary's  path,  and  accosting  him  when 
they  met,  said — "  Sir,  yours  is  a  face  that  I  should'knovj — I  am  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge."  It  was  the  first  step  towards  a  friendship  destined 
to  bear  very  precious  fruits — so  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  parties  was 
concerned.  Coleridge  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  extensive  learn- 
ing and  fine  enticed  powers  of  his  new  friend,  and  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate during  the  remainder  of  that  day  which  had  witnessed  their  first 
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introduction  to  each  other.  In  the  course  of  that  eveiiing*s  con  versa- 
on  Dnnte's  ''divine"  poem  was  spoken  of.  Thirteen  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  tlie  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gary's  translation, 
and  five  years  since  the  issue  of  die  second  part — but  Mr,  Coleridge 
had  never  heard  of  it  liU  now.  lie  took  a  copy  of  it  home  with  him 
that  night,  and  when  he  met  it^  author  the  following  day  upon  the 
sands  whole  pages  of  it  came  pouring  from  his  lips.  He  was  resolved, 
he  said,  to  tell  the  public  of  its  worth  ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  car- 
ried that  resolution  into  effect.  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  during  the  same  year  in  London — he  made  public  announce- 
ment of  the  great  merit  of  the  neglected  work.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  He  views  re-echoed  the  ap- 
plause which  such  an  authority  had  pronounced,  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  translation  were  almost  immediately  disposed  of,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  a  second  edition  was  imperiously  demanded  by  that  pub- 
lic which  had  shown  itself  for  so  many  years  insensible  to  its  worth. 

Mr,  Gary's  literaiy  reputation  was  thus  made.  His  services  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  Xh^  conductors  of  the  periodical  pressj  and 
were  secured  by  the  publishers  of  the  *  London  Magazine/  with  which 
he  became  connected  as  one  of  its  regular  contributors.  This  connex- 
ion introduced  him  to  Haxlitt,  De  Quincy,  Allan  Cunningham,  Car- 
lyle,  Hood,  Clare,  Procter,  Barley,  and  '  Charles  Lamb/  With  the 
two  last  named  his  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  cordial  iriendship 
%vhich  endured  through  life,  and  of  which  many  affecting  memorials 
still  remain,  Mr,  Gary,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  friend  whom 
once  he  had  fairly  gained.  Tlie  reader  of  his  life  may  notice  it — that 
they  arc  the  very  same  persons — the  companions  of  his  college  days, 
to  whom  Ids  earliest  letters  were  written — to  whom  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  his  last  published  letters  were  addressed*  That  Cole- 
ridge retained  his  earlier  regard  for  him  unabated  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  given  in  the  memoir^— written  during  the  yeai"s 
1827-32.  We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  one  of  these — as  poa- 
sessing  the  double  interest  of  showing  us,  not  only  w^hat  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Gary,  but  how  he  felt  as  to  the  defect  which  has  often  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  his  own  writings. 

«  NovemUr,  1830. 

'*My  dear — and  in  ihe  very  centre  of  my  being — respected  Friend, 
Though  I  am  bo  unwell  as  not  without  plansihie  grounds  to  <?u8pect  that 
your  reinaiks  may  come  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  practical  use  of  them  ; 
yet  should  it  please  God  to  grant  me  a  respite^  such  a  eufficlency  of  bodily 
negation  as  (Hia  grace  aBsisting)  would  enable  me  to  redeem  the  residue  of 
my  time,  it  would  be  so  great  a  help  to  my  chance  of  being  useful,  to  re- 
ceive from  a  man  like  you  some  data  on  which  I  might  commence  a  sincere 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  felt  generally  in  my  prose 
writings,  whether  in  the  way  of  expressing  my  thoughts,  or  in  the  injudi- 
cious selection  of  the  thoughts  thenifidves, — that  I  must  press  on  you  your 
kind  promise  to  ruu  your  eye  oace  more  through  my  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  I  ask  is,  merely  tliat  you  would  mentkiu  the  pages  in  the  second  . 
editiou  which  you  diJ    \ot  fully  comprchcud  ;  fur  I  am  ijuite  certain  that 
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on  such  a  subject  what  you  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  ought  not, 
without  an  adequate  preparative,  to  have  been  in  the  book  at  all.  One 
cause  of  this  defect  I  suppose  to  be  the  contrast  between  the  continuous 
and  systematic  character  of  my  principles  and  the  occasional  and  fragment- 
ary way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public.  Yet 
when  I  look  at  my  second  Lay-Sermon,  of  which  Mr,  Green  was  saying  yes- 
terday, that  any  reader  who  had  not  looked  at  the  date  on  the  title-page 
would  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  had  been  written  within  the  last  fort- 
night, and  in  which  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  educated  man 
would  complain  of  any  want  of  common-sense  thoughts  in  plain  mother- 
English — I  cannot  sincerely  and  conscientiously  attribute  the  whole  of  my 
failure  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  fellow-men  to  faults  or  defects  of  my 
own.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  to  win  their  attention  for  their 
own  most  momentous  interests  is  the  wish  that  so  entirely  predominates 
over  any  literary  ambition  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  latter  latent  in 
my  own  consciousness. 

"  My  kindest  love  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Cary,  and  with  every  prayer  of  the 
heart  for  you  and  yours, 

"  I  remain — yours  truly, 

"  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

Mr.  Gary  had  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Birds  "  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  was  engaged  with  his  favourite  Pindar,  when  in  1826  he  was 
appointed  to  the  assistant-librarianship  in  the  British  Museum.  His 
public  duties  at  that  Institution  left  him  little  time  for  regular  and 
continuous  study.  BUs  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  early  French  and 
early  Italian  poets,  furnished  to  the  London  Magazine,  make  us  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  leisure  to  draw  up,  as  he  had  designed,  fuller 
histories  of  those  periods,  with  the  remains  of  whose  literature  he  had 
made  himself  so  familiar.  After  his  retirement  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1837,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  consult  more  the  de- 
sires of  the  publishers  than  to  follow  out  his  own  literary  projects,  and 
when  at  last  the  grant  of  a  pension  from  Lord  Melbourne  in  1841 
brought  with  it  the  opportunity,  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  it  was 
sinking  fast  away.  He  died  in  August  1844,  and  his  remains  now  lie 
beside  those  of  Samuel  Johnson  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us  had  a  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  he  has  done  it  with  mingled  delicacy  and  truthfulness. 
He  has  given  us  large  extracts  from  Mr.  Gary's  literary  journal.  Such 
dry  records  of  daily  readings  will  be  tedious  to  not  a  few ;  but  there 
are  many  who  will  take  pleasure  in  them,  and  gather  therefrom  a 
higher  idea  than  they  otherwise  could  have  got  of  Mr.  Gary's  scholar- 
ship. And  there  are  still  a  larger  number  who  will  look  with  a  sym- 
pathizing eye  upon  that  quiet  picture  of  domestic  and  social  life  which 
the  pages  of  this  memoir  present.  That  picture  had  many  a  dark 
shade  thrown  over  it,  and  nothing  draws  us  more  in  kindly  feeling 
towards  him  over  whom  these  shadows  passed — than  to  see  how  pecu- 
liarly poignant  and  intense  his  grief  was  whilst  under  them, — ^for,  gentle 
and  placid  above  the  common  measure  as  was  the  ordinary  current  of 
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his  affections,  yet  the  stream  ran  very  deep,  and  when  checked  or 
resisted,  its  back-flow  was  too  strong  for  him  to  withstand.  The  heart 
wiurms  towards  the  possessor  of  such  a  loving  nature,  and  our  only 
regret  is,  that  under  the  severe  lacerations  to  which  his  sensitive  and 
most  amiable  spirit  was  exposed,  the  supports  and  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  habitually  leant  on  and  enjoyed. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  His  Predecessors^  Contemporaries,  and  Successors, 
A  Biography.  By  the  Kev.  Eobert  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent 
of  Bear  Wood,  Berks,  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets.    London,  1847. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  autobiography  and  a  collection 
of  autograph  letters  by  Jeremy  Taylor  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Bishop's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree.  Mr.  Jones 
died  in  1818,  and  every  attempt  made  since  that  time  to  recover  these 
papers  has  failed.  Bishop  Heber,  whilst  engaged  upon  his  life  of 
Taylor,  did  his  utmost  to  trace  them,  and  carried  his  inquiry  after 
them  so  far  as  to  be  convinced — ^though  he  does  not  tell  us  upon  what 
grounds — ^that  they  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  the  London  Custom 
House  was  consumed.  It  has  thus  happened  that,  though  living  through 
the  most  eventM  period  of  English  history,  and  himself  partaking  large- 
ly of  the  vicissitudes  which  waited  upon  all  the  leading  men  of  its  two 
great  parties,  what  little  is  now  known  of  the  outward  incidents  of 
Taylor's  life  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1613 ;  in  his  fourth  year  became  a  pupil  in  an  en- 
dowed school  connected  with  Caius  College ;  entered  diat  College  as 
a  sizar  in  1626,  and  had  graduated  and  was  one  of  its  Fellows  in  the 
year  1634.  A  childhood  and  youth  spent  so  unbrokenly  within  the 
shades  of  the  Academy  must  have  tinged  all  his  tastes — ^may  have 
helped  even  to  mould  his  principles.  Whilst  yet  only  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  a  college  friend  requested  him  to  preach  in  his  stead  at  St. 
Paul's,  London,  of  which  conspicuous  pulpit,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
great  men  who  at  different  periods  occupied  it,  Mr. Willmott  has  given 
us  some  most  curious  and  graphic  delineations.  His  youth,  his  ap- 
pearance, his  manner,  his  wonderfiil  eloquence,  made  the  liveliest  im- 
pression on  his  audience.  The  rumour  about  the  young  preacher 
reached  Lambeth,  and  Laud  summoned  him  to  officiate  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  patronage  of  the  archbishop  was  immediately  exerted  in 
his  favour — ^first  in  the  way  of  his  removal  to  Laud's  own  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  by  his  presentation  to  the  living  of  Upping- 
ham in  Rutlandshire.  The  five  years  spent  peaceably  in  the  Bectory 
there  were  the  only  ones  of  outward  quiet  given  to  him  in  his  public 
life.  Even  these  were  beclouded  with  domestic  sorrow;  for  wheu 
driven  from  his  parish  under  the  Parliamentary  Resolution  of  1642, 
wife  and  child  were  lefl  buried  in  its  churchyard.  He  then  joined  the 
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royad  army,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  private  chaplains  of  th^ 
King.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  his  steps  through  the  course  of  the 
civil  war.  He  was  following  the  army  of  Charles,  it  is  most  likely,  at 
the  same  time  that  Baxter  was  following  that  of  the  Parliament.  A 
kindred  feeling  of  dislike  drove  both  of  them  from  scenes  so  uncon- 
genial with  the  deep  and  ardent  piety  which  burned  in  either 
breast.  Heber  indeed  supposes  that  another  feeling  may  have  also  had 
its  share  in  withdrawing  Taylor  from  the  army.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  his  withdrawal  that  he  married  a  lady — a  natural 
daughter  of  King  Charles — possessor  of  a  small  property  in  Wales,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  retired.  The  estate  must  have  been  very 
small — or  it  may  not  at  the  time  have  been  available.  He  was  re- 
duced, at  least,  to  the  necessity  of  opening  a  common  school  in  the 
village  of  Llanvihangel  Aberbythic.  It  was  here  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  two  associates  in  the  work  of  teaching,  he  published,  in  1647, 
'*A  new  and  easy  Institution  of  Grammar."  The  same  year  produced' 
his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  in  our  lan- 
guage in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  religious  toleration  were  broach- 
ed and  defended.  Many  replies  to  it  were  published.  The  ablest  of 
its  opponents  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  at  that  time  professor  ^t  St.  A117 
drews. 

His  residence  in  Wales  introduced  Taylor  to  Lord  Carbery.  Let 
us  allow  Mr.Willmott  to  tell  us  of  the  result; — 

"  God,  was  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  saying  of  Taylor,  places  a  war 
tery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of  heaven  shines  on  it,  it  ipay  pro- 
duce a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament  and  memorial  that  God  and  the  sons  of 
men  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish.  His  own  history  was  a  prolonged  illus- 
tration of  the  image.  In  all  the  sorrows  and  weariness  of  his  dark  journey,  he 
was  cheered  by  friends  who  seemed  to  be  raised  up  to  bless  the  persecuted 
pilgrim  of  the  Cross.  He  had  the  courage  as  well  as  the  patience  of  a  hero, 
*  When  the  north  wind  blows,  and  it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  dovin 
in  it  and  cry  ;  wise  people  defend  themselves  against  it  with  a  warm  gar- 
ment, a  good  fire,  and  a  dry  roof.'  Through  every  storm,  difficulty,  and 
oppression  he  worked  his  way,  climbing  among  the  hills  till  a  path  opened 
before  him,  or  some  glimmering  window  guided  him  into  hospitality  and  a 
shelter.  Such  a  light  streamed  over  his  footsteps  from  the  cheerful  friend- 
liness of  Golden  Grove,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carbery,  and  situated  in  the  same 
village  in  which  his  necessities  had  reduced  his  aspiring  intellect  to  the 
drudgery  of  tuition. ...  It  was  at  Golden  Grove,  that  the  genius  of  Taylor 
expanded  into  its  full  beauty  and  flower ;  under  that  fostering  shade,  he 
composed  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  a  divine  pastoral,  in  which  the  so- 
lemnities of  piety  and  wisdom,  like  the  painter's  tomb  in  Arcadia,  breathe  a 
tenderer  seriousness  over  all  the  scenery  of  fancy,  of  eloquence,  and  of  learn- 
ing. All  images  of  rural  delight ;  the  rose  and  the  lily  ;  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate ;  the  various  accidents  of  sun  and  shade  ;  the  shadows  of  trees,  the 
gilding  of  clouds,  the  murmuring  of  waters,  whatever  charms  the  eye  or 
comforts  the  heart,  or  enchants  the  ear,  is  collected  in  these  pictures  of  the 
religiouB  character.  In  this  work  our  love  and  memory  of  Taylor  are  bound 
up... .His  'Great  Exemplar,'  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  his  intelleo- 
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tual  Ufej  bears  similar  marks  of  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  it  sprung. 
Weary  J  to  adopt  liia  own  imago,  witk  rowing  up  and  down  the  seaa  of 
quostionSj  he  steered  his  course  ioto  the  serener  waters  and  stiller  air 
of  holier  and  more  delightful  studies.  He  turns  aside  from  controversy,  to 
that  part  of  theology  which  is  wholly  practical ;  that  which  makes  us  wiser 
because  it  makes  us  better.  In  the  Great  Exemplar,  as  in  all  his  works,  he 
seeks  to  attract  and  please  his  readers.  Earnest  to  advance  bj  all  means 
the  necefiflity,  and  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  he  endeavoura  to  allure 
Kome  by  mingling  what  its  profitable  with  what  is  agreeable  ;  and  ^  others 
by  such  jMirts  as  will  better  entertain  theu'  spirits  than  a  romance,*  In 
the  hope  and  desire  of  being  usefulj  he  abstained  from  embossing  the  argu- 
ment with  his  usual  profusion  of  figurefi  and  tracery.  Perhaps  hia  pencil 
never  manifested  so  sweet  and  retiring  a  chastity  of  colour,  as  in  this  deline- 
ation of  the  Christian  life.     Rubeos  for  a  season  is  lost  in  Raffaclle.*' 

There  >vas  another  mansion  besides  that  of  Golden  Grove,  to  the 
friendship  of  whose  proprietor  Taylor  wfis  at  this  period  of  his  life 
largely  indebted.  Upon  the  12lh  of  April  lf)5G,  we  reatl  of  his  din- 
ing witli  Evelyn,  at  Says  Court,  his  seat  near  London,  in  company 
with  Berkeley,  Boyle  and  Wilkins.  Nor  was  it  the  hospitality  of  his 
home  alone  that  Evelyn  extended  to  him.  He  charged  himself  with 
remitting  to  Taylor  an  annual  allowance^  whicli  was  continued  even 
when  the  donor  had  difficulty  in  giving  it.  That  Taylor,  after  being 
made  aware  of  this,  should  yet  liavo  continued  to  receive  it,  only  proves 
to  u a  to  what  extreme  necessities  he  must  have  been  reduced.  As  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  Mr.  Willmotfs  volume  lies  in  the  brief  sketcljes 
of  the  more  eminent  persons  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  here  his  parting  notice  of  Evelyn  : — 

"  Of  a  man  who  spent  eighty-six  years  in  a  course  of  research,  study, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  without 
regard.  His  name  ij^uickened  the  fastidious  lanj^^uor  of  Walpole,  He  lived 
in  times  that  heightened  the  expression  of  the  iofcetlectual  featuies,  and  hin 
figure  occupies  a  place  in  the  motft  pictmcsque  and  eveutful  scenes  of  our 
history.  We  behold  him  amoog  the  fiery  Cavaliers  of  Charles,  and  the  dark 
Puritans  of  Cromwell ;  in  the  brilliant  festival  of  the  Restoration ;  in  the 
gloom  ef  returning  Romanism  under  James  ;  and  in  the  bloodless  Revolution 
of  William.  The  life  of  Evelyn  is  an  ef>isode  in  the  annala  of  five  reigns. 
Known  by  men  of  all  parties^  and  beloved  by  whomsoever  he  was  known,  he 
exerted  the  authority  of  his  character  to  protect  the  oppressed,  ami  prevailed 
upon  the  frieod  of  a  regicide  to  a^i^ist  the  chaplain  of  a  martyr.  Few  eyes 
have  beheld  more  mourn  ftil  or  brighter  vlaioms  of  perscentiou  and  bravery. 
He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  plunder  of  the  priesthood  ;  and 
as  in  his  manhood  he  saw  Taylor  driven  from  his  ])arsanage  into  a  village, 
and  Liiud  from  his  palace  to  a  bluck^  m  io  his  ago  he  watched  the  depart- 
ure of  Ken  from  his  cathedral,  and  Bancroft,  giey  with  years  and  sanc- 
tity, retiring  from  Lambeth  to  a  cottage  garden  at  Fresingfield Evelyn 

owca  the  prominence  of  his  literary  position  not  so  much  to  his  tastesand 
attainments  as  to  his  virtues  and  his  friends.  The  benefactor  of  Taylor, 
the  correspondent  of  Cowley,  and  the  comjianiun  of  Boyle,  ho  inspired  the 
snusefl  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  science.     \Vithuut  genius,  or  the  dazzling 
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reflection  of  it,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  talent,  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  He  turned  his  face 
to  the  light  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  and  examined  with  equal  in- 
terest the  trarels  of  Chaidin,  the  instruments  of  Flamstead  and  the  draw- 
ings of  Wren.  His  classical  scholarship  was  small,  but  he  could  read  Plu- 
tarch and  enjoy  Virgil ;  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  he 
was  sufficiently  familiar.  His  love  of  art  was  lively,  and  his  perception  of 
its  beauties  not  languid ;  whether  gazing  on  the  mild  solemnity  of  Raffaelle, 
the  lustrous  truth  of  Titian,  or  the  crowded  magnificence  of  Tintoretto. 
What  he  did  for  the  embellishment  of  our  homes,  who  can  walk  in  the  me- 
lancholy gardens  of  old  houses  without  remembering  ?  But  the  pre-eminent 
charm  of  his  character,  that  which  has  recommended  it  to  every  gentle  and 
reflective  heart,  is  its  natural  and  earnest  piety ;  sincere  and  affectionate  as 
it  is  compassionate  and  tolerant ;  not  rejecting  any  decoration  of  literature, 
Tt^tour  though  it  be,  which  the  ray  of  religious  thought  might  warm  and 
colour,  nor  regarding  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  curiosity  of  intellect 
as  imfavourable  to  the  reverential  preservation  or  the  invigorating  action 
of  that  holy  faith  which  conducted  him  through  the  trials  of  life  into  his 
mansion  of  glory." 

In  1658,  Taylor  accepted  a  lectureship  at  Lisburn,  near  Belfast,  an 
ofiice  obscure  and  unremunerating.  In  this  remote  but  leisure-giving 
retreat  he  completed  that  treatise  which  it  had  cost  him  so  many  years 
of  painful  labour  to  perfect,  and  upon  which  he  himself  mainly  rested 
his  hopes  of  being  remembered  and  honoured  by  posterity.  The 
Doctor  Dnbitantium  was  published  in  1660. 

'*  The  author,"  says  Mr.  Willmott,  "  did  not  live  long  enough  to  behold 
his  great  work  receding  into  that  twilight  which  has  long  hidden  it  from  the 
common  eye.  Through  all  the  trials  of  his  various  life  it  had  risen  before 
him,  the  guiding  star  of  his  thoughts  and  the  continual  theme  of  his  prayers. 
In  the  solitude  of  a  Welsh  valley,  in  the  tumult  of  civil  warfare,  among  the 
endearments  of  friends,  its  growing  outline  was  still  present.  Poor,  perse- 
cuted, and  sick,  we  see  him  stooping  over  the  page.  In  the  painfullest  path 
of  his  journey,  that  high  argument  in  all  its  beauty  of  completion  drew  on 
his  footsteps.  So  transparent  and  bewildering  is  the  atmosphere  of  hope,  in 
which  genius  contemplates  the  objects  of  its  creation  or  discovery." 

At  the  Restoration,  Taylor  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Down  and 
Connor ;  and  after  a  Ut)ubled  episcopate  of  seven  years,  in  which  dif- 
ficolties  surrounded  him,  which,  with  more  of  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  Church,  he  might  somewhat  differently  have  dealt  with^ 
he  died  at  Lisbum,  on  the  13th  August,  1667,  in  the  fifly-fiflh  year 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Willmott's  biography  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  mere  theo- 
logian. He  never  inquires  what  peculiar  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
was  adopted  by  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and  he  meets  those  complaints  which 
Coleridge  and  others  have  preferred,  of  the  Bishop's  references  to  the 
redemption  which  is  through  Jesus  Christ  being  few  and  unsatisfisic- 
tary,  by  quoting  passages  from  Taylor's  works,  which,  so  far  as  the 
doetrine  contained  in  them  is  concerned,  Dr.  Channing  might  have 
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penned*  The  triitli  is,  that  beyond  liis  clem'  and  ample  recognition 
of  our  Lord*s  divinity,  and  abundant  tliongh  always  general  references 
to  the  atonenienl:^  Taylor's  theology  was  pre-eminently  obscure.  As 
a  descriptive  and  a  devotional  writer,  we  give  onraelvcs  np  most  will- 
ingly to  bis  gtiidance.  And  ho  leads  us  into  a  truly  magniliceTit  edifice, 
like  to  the  stately  sanctuaries  in  which  lie  himself  so  loved  to  worshipp 
We  walk  througb  its  pilltu'ed  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,  our  eye  wan- 
ders with  delight  over  tke  gorgeous  imcery  of  dome  and  window,  our 
spint  owns  the  deep  effect  of  that  light,  cauglit  indeed  from  the 
living  sun,  yet  coming  in  upon  us  strangely  and  fitfully— sombre 
sbadow?j  covered  over  at  times  with  warm  flushes  of  unnatural  beauty 
— our  ear  is  ravished  with  stitiins,  swelling  now  into  vohunes  of  high- 
sounding  praise,  sinking  oftcuor  into  low  and  plaintive  melodies.  But 
the  circuit  of  the  lofty  building  made — cmr  wonder  and  admira- 
tion so  far  allayed,  as  to  give  us  time  for  such  a  scrutiny,  we 
search  after  the  doctrinal  foundation  on  which  the  glorious  fabric 
rests^ — we  search,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

There  is  still  another  topic  on  which  Mr.  Willmott  leaves  us  unsatis- 
fied. Even  in  his  own  days  Taylor  was  suspected  of  Romanist  tenden- 
cies. His  biographer  resents  these  suspicions  as  most  uiijustj  and  having 
referred  to  Taylor's  controversial  writings  against  Popery,  and  having 
quoted  some  emphatic  coutrndictioas  of  the  charge,  made  by  the  bishop 
himself  in  his  own  lifetime,  he  would  have  his  readers  to  wonder  at  it 
that  ever  such  aspersions  could  have  been  thrown  out  or  got  any  credit* 
Recent  events,  however,  occurring  in  that  very  Church  with  which 
Mr.  Willmott  is  himself  connected,  have  taught  us  to  exercise  here  a 
wiser,  and  yet  still  withal  a  charitable,  discrimination,  Of  the  entire 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  Taylor  ever 
meditated  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  are  very  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. His  own  testimony  were  enough  to  satisfy  us.  That  he  waa 
a  sincere  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Popery  as  to  many  of  its  tenets,  and 
these  neither  unimportant  nor  undistinctive,  his  controversial  writings 
testify.  His  attachment  to  the  Anglican  Church  as  diverse  from, 
and  in  some  respects  opposed  to,  that  of  Rome,  was  genuine  and 
strong.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  believe  what  we 
think  could  satisfactorily  be  established,  that  Taylor's  Protestantism 
was  neither  thorough  nor  sound — and  that  if  not  so  far  gone  towards 
Rome  as  Land,  yet  he  was  clearly  oif  that  path  which  Latimer  and 
Cranraer,  which  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  had  trodden.  The  main  doc- 
trinal binge  of  the  great  controversy  he  very  impeifectly,  if  at  all,  dis- 
cerned. The  sinner's  instant,  full,  gratuitous  justification  through  faith 
alone  in  the  righteousness  of  tlie  Redeemer,  bad  he  but  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  heartily  embraced  it,  it  aotonly  would  have  set  him  right 
in  his  attitude  towards  Rome,  it  would  have  changed  that  threne  of 
infinite  sadness,  that  dreary  penitential  cadence  which  runs  through 
so  many  of  his  writings,  into  a  freer,  healthier,  happier  strain.  Not 
that  we  stand  in  any  doubt  whatever  of  his  altogether  singular  piety. 
It  is  the  clmi'm  above  all  others  which  draws  us  to  him,  and  wins  tor 
Liai  our  veneration  and  our  love*     Mr,  Willmott  does  not  go  too  far 
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Vfhen  he  says,—'*  His  sojourn  among  men  was  a  journey  to  angels  ; 
H#ayeB  was  round  him  not  only  when  he  entered  the  world  but  when 
he  left  it.  Always,  and  everywhere,  as  student,  priest,  and  bishop, 
persecuted  or  triumphant,  joyful  or  weary,  he  beheld  lights  and  faces 
which  dwelt  not  in  the  common  day,  but  shone  down  upon  the  traveller, 
who  in  the  wilderness  feels  that  he  is  in  God's  work  and  in  God  s 
bouse.  So  he  went  forward,—'  By  that  vision  splendid — on  darkest 
way  attended.' " 

'  True  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  do  we  believe  Taylor  to  have 
been  to  that  divine  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  Cross ;  and  yet 
there  were  disturbing  forces,  which  though  they  never  had  the  power 
to  (bive  him  wholly  out  of  it,  yet  made  him  "  tremble  intensely*'  along 
the  orbit  of  a  true  &ith. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.Willmott  to  blame  him  for  not  entering 
more  largely  upon  such  topics  as  those  above  referred  to.  He  has  shield^ 
cd  himself  from  such  a  charge.  "The  author  hopes,"  he  says  in  his  Pre- 
face, "  that  the  pictorial  intention  of  his  book  will  not  be  forgotten. 
All  elaborate  analysis  of  treatises  or  doctrines  lay  beyond  the  design, 
which  only  attempts  to  give  the  spirit  of  Taylor's  genius."  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  design  the  skill  of  a  highly  accomplished  artist  is  dis- 
played. The  descriptive  and  the  critical — the  one  often  vividly  picto- 
rial, the  other  often  acute  and  original — are  the  warp  and  the  woof 
out  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  and  by  their  skilful  interweav- 
ing a  series  of  most  graceful  figures  pass  before  the  eye.  Mr.  Will- 
mott)  if  not  himself  a  painter,  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  that  art.  And  he  has  learned 
something  even  in  his  own  department  of  labour  from  that  familiarity. 
"  My  object,"  he  tells  us, — and  that  object  has  been  most  successfully 
isalized,  "  was  to  present  a  picture,  historical  and  domestic,  in  which 
the  strongest  lights  should  fall  on  one  figure — ^Bishop  Taylor ;  some  of 
his  most  illustrious  forerunners,  contemporaries,  and  successors,  being 
grouped  around  him — ^representatives  of  that  majestic  company  of  de- 
vout and  learned  men 

with  beaming  eye, 
That,  lifted,  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky, 

if)iO  adonied  our  Church  and  literature  during  two  hundred  years." 


The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  Belatioiis  to  Christianity,  considered 
in  Eight  Lectures.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  IQng's 
College,  London.    London,  1847. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  in  the  year  1691,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Qoy)e  directed  "that  eight  sermons  should  be  preached  each  year  in 
I^qo^P,  ^  prqying  the  Christian  Religion  against  notorious  infidel^, 
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to  wit,  AtlieisU,  Theists,  Pagans^  Jews  and  Mahometans ;  not  de- 
scending lower  to  any  contraversies  that  are  among  Chrisliaos  them- 
gelves/'  The  eight  lectures  which,  iti  ohedience  to  this  direction,  were 
dcUvered  in  the  course  of  the  yeiir  lHi6,  ai-e  preisented  to  us  in  this 
volume.    In  discharging  the  office  of  Christian  advocate,  ]VIr,  Maurice 
has  wisely  and  successfully  attempted  to  adjust  his  advocacy  to  the 
|»eculiar  position  in  w!iich  Christianity  lias  been  recently  placed.    Till 
lately,  at  least  all  througii  the  eightceiitli  century,  the  chief  peril  to 
our  faith  lay  lu  the  assaults  of  seeptieism.     All  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  with  which  Christianity  was  attempted  to  be  confounded, 
were  held  up  iis  so  many  gigantic  systems  of  falsehood  invented  bj 
designing  men,  and  imposed  by  them,  for  priestly  or  political  purposes, 
upon  the  weak  credulity  of  their  fellows.     Faith  in  any  of  these  reli- 
gions was  taken  as  a  token  of  intellectual  inferiority.     Emancipation 
from  their  thraldom— a  thraldom  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  degrading  burdens  which  oppressed  humanity  had  to  bear — 
was  contemplated  and  striven  after,  as  what  would  bring  the  highest 
and  happiest  benefits  in  its  train.     To  shield  Christianity  effectually 
from  the  general  and  indiscriminate  onslaught  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
it  behoved  her  apologists  to  make  it  clear  that  her  pure  and  sacred 
trutlis  and  her  well-authenticated  histories  had  nothing  wiiatever  in 
common  with  tlie  fabulous  legends,  the  cosmogonies,  and  the  mytho- 
logies of  heathenism  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  her  introduction,  and 
the  methods  of  her  establishment  in  the  world  were  such  as  altogether 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  her  being  the  offspring  of  human  ingenuity  or 
deceit,    Tiie  present  century,  however,  has  brought  with  it  a  mighty 
revolution  in   t!ie  state  of  thought  and  feeling  respeeiing  llebgious 
Systems  gcnerall}'.     The  most  c  ami  id  and  the  most  thoughtful  men 
have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  the 
artftil  fahricationa  of  the  ftiw,  invented  for  the  subjugation  of  the  many. 
There  are  but  very  few  who  would  count  it  a  service  rendered  to  any  of 
their  fellowmen  to  root  tip  what  faith  they  have  in  the  things  of  an  un- 
seen world — leaving  tliein  nothing  to  look  up  lo  here,  and  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  beyond  the  grave.   Faith^ — almost  ant/  fuith — provided 
only  it  be  sincere  and  strong,  instead  of  a  thing  to  be  pitied  or  despised^ 
has  come  to  be  respected,  admired,  and  mightily  applauded  as  a  puri- 
tier  and  elevator  of  our  natin^e.     But  with  tliis  giTat  change  in  the 
public  sentiment  towards  religion  generally,  a  newi>erii  to  Christianity 
has  sprung  up.     The  enemies  of  all  religious  systems  would  have 
mixed  her  up  with  the  rest,  that  with  the  rest  she  might  he  swept 
away.     But  the  friends  of  xill  religious  systems — is  there  no  danger 
that  they  too  may  mix  her  up  with  the  rest,  and  that  in  the  homage 
paid  to  all,  her  peculiar  and  distinctive   claims  may  be  disowned 
and  repudiated,     **  Is  there  not  ground  for  supposing,"  (such  are  the 
questions  which  Mr,  ^laarice  conceives  that  much  of  the  erudite  as 
well  as  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  is  giving  secret  birth  to  in 
many  minds), — 

**  Is  there  not  ground  for  suppoaing  that  all  the  religious  By  stems,  and 
not  oue  only,  may  be    the  legitimate  products  of  that  faith  which  h  so 
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essential  a  part  of  man's  constitution  ?  Are  not  they  manifestly  adapted 
to  peculiar  times,  and  localities,  and  races  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  theolgy  of  all  alike  is  something  merely  accidental,  an  imperfect 
theory  about  our  relations  to  the  universe,  which  will  in  due  time  give 
place  to  some  other  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  Christian- 
ity, instead  of  being,  as  we  have  been  taught,  a  revelation,  has  its  root  in 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  man  as  much  as  any  other  system  ?  Are  there 
not  the  closest,  the  most  obvious  relations  between  it  and  them  ?  Is  it  not 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  decay  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  society 
with  all  the  rest  ?  Must  we  not  expect  that  it,  too,  will  lose  all  its  mere 
theological  characteristics,  and  that  what  at  last  survives  of  it,  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  general  character,  some  great  ideas  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful,  some  excellent  maxims  of  life,  which  may  very  well  assimilate, 
if  they  be  not  actually  the  same,  with  the  essential  principles  which  are 
contained  in  all  other  religions,  and  which  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  abide  for 
ever." 

To  bring  such  inquiries  as  these  to  trial — to  ascertain,  after  minute 
and  patient  scrutiny,  what  portions  of  truth  and  what  of  falsehood 
they  contain,  is  the  leading  object  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 
In  Miilment  of  his  comprehensive  design,  Mr.  Maurice  subjects  to 
analysis  all  the  leading  religious  systems  of  the  world,  exclusive  of 
Christianity,  not  with  the  desire  to  detect  and  expose  their  absurdi- 
ties, but  in  search  of  the  main  characteristic  principle  by  which  each 
of  them  is  distinguished.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
inquiry  is  conducted,  and  of  the  results  sought  in  each  case  to  be 
refdized,  let  us  take  his  treatment  of  Mahometanism — the  first  of  the 
religious  systems  brought  here  under  review. 

To  what,  it  is  asked,  did  Islamism  owe  its  wide  and  rapid  conquest  ? 
what  gave  to  it,  in  the  season  of  its  life  and  power,  so  strong  a  hold 
over  so  many  millions  of  devoted  adherents  ?  Its  victories  were  due 
to  the  discipline  and  prowess  of  its  warriors ;  but  that  discipline  and 
prowess  was  itself  an  effect,  and  cannot  properly  be  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  religion's  spread.  Man's  proneness  to  be  deluded  by  any 
new  imposture,  while  it  may  account  for  many  of  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Mussulman  faith  getting  so  ready  a  reception,  it  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  unbounded  zeal  and  amazing  energy  displayed.  Nor  can 
that  zeal  and  energy  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  Mohammedanism 
had  borrowed  much — ^let  it  be  admitted  had  stolen  all  that  was  most 
valuable  in  it—from  Christianity ;  it  must  have  had  something  that  was 
its  own — ^something  not  to  be  found  at  least  in  that  Christianity  with 
which  it  came  into  conflict,  or  it  would  not  have  so  fiercely  opposed,  and 
could  not  have  so  often  triumphed  over  it  as  it  did.  Nor,  assign  to  it 
what  weight  we  may,  can  we  attribute  the  large  and  continued  triumphs 
of  his  foUowers  to  the  personal  character  and  influence  of  Mahomet 
himself.  And  though  the  doctrinal  monotheism  and  hatred  of  all  idola- 
try which  he  proclaimed,  gave  its  origin  and  object  to  the  great  crusade, 
it  was  no  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  error  which  nerved  the  arms  by 
which  so  many  idols  were  thrown  down,  and  such  multitudes  of  their 
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worshippers  were  slaughtered.  AVlierein,  tlien,  lay  the  secret  of  la- 
lamism's  strength  ?  Not  in  tlie  mere  profession  of  monotheism,  but 
in  tlie  strong  and  living  sense  of  a  diviiie  Aimiglitj  Will»  to  which  ail 
lunmLii  wills  are  subject,  and  before  which,  if  they  do  it  not  spon- 
taneauslvj  they  muat  be  fbrced  to  bow*  Amid  the  many  controversies 
and  speculations,  and  moral  corruptions,  and  mod  eg  of  false  worsliip 
prevalent  at  tiie  time  among  Christians,  as  well  as  among  the  wor- 
ehippei's  of  other  gods,  all  true,  deep,  soubstirring  recognition  of  God's 
personal  existence  and  reign  upon  the  eai'tli^  and  of  the  sovereignty, 
complete  and  absolute,  of  his  all- con  trolling  will,  had  nearly  evapo- 
rated. Til atje cognition — not  in  word  only,  but  in  mighty  power — 
came  upon  the  spirits  of  the  faithful — that  recognition  they  shall  force 
all  others  to  make  also.  ''It  was  given,"  says  Mr,  ]\Iaurice,  "  to  the 
soldiers  of  Mahomet  to  mate  this  prochimation  in  tbe  ears  of  men, 
Tirey  said  by  their  words  and  acts — God  verily  is,  and  man  is  his 
minister  to  accomplish  his  will  upon  earth.  This  we  shall  iind  was 
the  inspiring  thooglit  in  the  warriors  of  the  crescent*  This  gave 
them  valour,  subordination,  discipline.  Thi.s,  w^hen  it  encounter- 
ed no  like  or  equal  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  among  whom 
they  came,  made  theni  invincible/*  There  was  some  truth,  it  is  con- 
ceded— some  portion  of  vitid  eternal  truth  embodied  in  that  deep  sen- 
timent which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  true  Mussulman.  And  the  same — 
if  we  search  far  enough  for  it,  and  be  candid  enough  in  the  search^ — 
the  same  will  be  fotind  to  be  the  case  with  all  those  religions  which 
have  had  wide  prevalence  and  extensive  power.  But  ^vhat  in  this 
case  of  Mahomedanism  shall  we  make  of  the  general  allegation,  that 
the  purely  and  properly  theological  k  but  the  drapery — ^the  outward 
environment— covering  some  simpler  idea,  some  deeper  theory  of 
the  universe, — w^hich  theological  vestment  being  stripped  off  and  cast 
aside,  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  that  is  capable,  indeed, 
of  an  enduring  existeivee,  is  still  left  to  us  ?  That  is  not  true  as  to 
Islamism,  The  very  reverse  is  true.  The  theological  is  here  the 
central  essential  element  around  which  all  else  gathers,  and  by  which 
all  else  is  inspired.  Take  it  away,  and  how  much  of  lilahoinme- 
danism  remains  t — But  Mahommedanism  soon  lost  its  earlier  viva- 
city ;  it  sheathed  its  sword,  and  when  its  hand  Wiis  idle,  the  life-cur- 
rent from  the  heart  ran  slowly  and  feebly  along.  It  was  because  it  had 
taken  up  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  truth,  a  portion  that  could  sus- 
tain it  but  for  a  season.  It  tought  that  God  was — it  told  little  of  what 
he  w^as.  It  was  the  bare  power  of  his  will,  not  the  divine  glories  of  hm 
character  or  doin|^  which  it  announced  :  and  so,  whenever  its  work  of 
forcibly  constraining  men  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Supremacy  was 
over,  the  truth  which  it  had  taken  up  became  transmuted  into  a  falsity. 
The  sovereign  will  of  a  personal  Deity  passed  into  a  blind  Fate,  and 
all  the  ministry  of  man  demanded,  was  an  abject  and  degrading  sub- 
mission to  a  power  before  which  ho  bent  the  knee,  but  never  in  a 
gi-ateful  and  willing  homage  bowed  the  heart*  In  what  rcdation^  then^ 
to  this  religion  does  Chxistianity  now  stand  ?  She  does  not  need 
sternly  and  summarily  to  reject  all  that  Mahomet  has  taught,    Neithei' 
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here  nor  elsewhere,  in  order  to  sustain  her  own  true  character,  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  make  out  that  all  which  Q\erj  other  teacher  has  been 
announcing  is  false  ; — enough  that  whereinsoever  any  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  be  deficient,  she  can  at  once  produce  that  whereby  the 
deficiency  may  be  made  up.  To  the  idea,  then,  of  an  absolute  will, 
she  adds  that  of  a  perfect  justice,  an  infinite  mercy,  an  immeasurable 
grace,  residing  in  that  Deity  whom  she  sets  forth  for  the  love  and 
worship  of  mankind.  To  the  weakness,  therefore,  which  age  has  in- 
flicted upon  Islamism,  she  can  never  be  subject.  And  the  place  which 
Islaraism  is  too  feeble  permanently  to  occupy,  she  can  take  up  and 
hold  even  to  the  end. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Maurice's  treatment  of  one  of  the  Great 
Religions  of  the  world.  We  have  followed  him  through  his  analysis 
of  Hindooism,  Buddhism,  the  Greek,  Roman,  Persian,  and  Egyptian 
systems,  and  in  his  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
comes  in  to  the  aid  of  all  that  is  good  in  each  of  them,  and  for  the  dis- 
placement of  all  that  is  erroneous — of  all  that  is  decaying,  and  ready  to 
vanish  away.  In  following  such  a  guide  through  a  range  so  wide  and 
for  purposes  so  momentous,  it  is  our  comfort  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  one  who  himself  has  laid  the  grasp  of  so  firm  and  earnest 
a  faith  on  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet 
whose  candour  and  Catholicism  of  spirit  leads  him  to  look  with  a  kindly 
eye  upon  whatever  has  ministered  long  and  largely  to  the  religious 
wants  and  longings  of  our  nature. 
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Abt.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon^  M.A.y 
late  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College^  and  Minister  of  Trinity 
Churchy  Cambridge.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Writings  and 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  William  Carus,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.     London,  1847. 

Sent  from  Heaven,  but  little  thought  of — ^locked  up  in  that 
trite  small-printed  book,  the  Bible — lies  the  germ  of  moral  reno- 
vation— ^the  only  secret  for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen 
spirits  holy.  Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  developed 
in  congenial  aflFections,  it  comes  forth  in  all  the  wonderful  varie- 
ties of  vital  Christianity ;  and,  according  as  the  recipient's  dispo- 
sition is  energy  or  mildness,  activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates 
a  bold  reformer  or  a  benign  philanthropist — a  valiant  worker  or 
a  &r-seen  thinker.  In  bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  burn,  it  flashes 
from  Luther's  surcharged  spirit;  and  in  comprehensive  kindliness 
spreads  its  warm  atmosphere  round  Melanchthon's  loving  nature. 
Li  streams  of  fervour  and  fiery  earnestness,  it  follows  Zuingle's 
smoking  path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive  brightness  encircles 
Calvin's  awful  brow.  Li  impulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles 
in  Howard's  restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of  in-door  gladness  wel- 
comes Cowper's  friends.  But  whether  its  manifestations  be  the 
more  beauteous,  or  the  more  majestic,  of  all  the  influences  which 
can  alter  or  ennoble  man  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  po- 
tent and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny  suffusion  with  which  it  cheers 
existence,  in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles,  and  in  the  in- 
tensity which  it  imparts  to  character,  that  Gospel  is  "  the  power 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the  individual's 
progress,  so  its  scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  corresponding 
aspect  to  a  nation's  history.     When  its  power  is  feeble — ^when 
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few  members  of  tlic  community  are  up-bome  by  its  jojfal  and 
strenuous  force — ^when  there  is  little  of  its  genial  infusion  to  make 
kindness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its  solemn  future, 
which  renders  duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so  easy — the  pub- 
lic virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  empire  dies. 
It  needs  something  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  a  real  patriot ;  it 
needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist;  and,  amidst  the 
trials  of  temper^  the  seductions  of  party,  and  the  misconstructions 
of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that  patriot  or  [ihilauthropist 
perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a  wdde  ditfiision  of  the  Gospel 
to  fill  a  Parliament  with  high-minded  statesmen,  and  a  country 
with  happy  homes.  And  it  will  need  its  ]u*e\  mling  ascendancy 
to  create  peace  among  the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people 
evangelized ;  but  there  have  been  repeated  instances  where  this 
vital  element  has  told  perceptibly  on  national  character;  and  in  the 
nobler  tone  of  public  actings  and  higher  pulse  of  popular  feeling, 
might  be  recognised  a  people  nearer  God.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  three  evangelic  eras.  Thrice  over  have 
Ignorance  and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and  wonder;  and 
thrice  over  has  a  vigorous  minority  of  England's  inhabitants  felt 
anew  all  the  goodness  or  grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  And 
it  is  instructive  to  remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  nation's  worth  which  never  afterwards 
faded  entirely  out  of  it.  Partial  as  the  influence  w^as,  and 
few  as  they  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the 
popular  mindj  wliich,  Hke  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  by 
the  nniicral  springs  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but,  now  that  ages 
have  lapsed,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  character,  I'hc 
Eeformers  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the  common  ])eople  heard 
it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader,  and  the 
home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman,  was  felt  a  throb  of  new 
nobility,  A  monarch  and  her  ministers  remotely  graced  the 
ageant;  but  it  was  to  the  stout  music  of  old  Latimer  that  tlie 
^^nglish  Reibnnation  marched,  and  it  was  a  freer  soil  which 
iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trode  as  they  clashed  and  clatter- 
ed to  the  burly  tune.  This  Gospel  was  the  birth  of  British 
liberty^  Its  right  of  private  judgment  revealed  to  many  not 
only  how  precious  is  every  soul,  but  how  important  is  ever)"  citi- 
zen ;  and  as  much  as  it  deepened  the  sense  of  religious  re- 
sponsibility, it  awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom.  It  took 
tlie  Saxon  churl,  and  taught  him  the  softer  manners  and  state- 
lier spirit  of  his  conqueror.  It  **  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blotxl ;" 
and  gave  him  something  better  tliau  Norman  cllival^3^  Quick* 
ening  with  its  energy  tlie  eudurmice  of  the  Saxon,  and  temjjer' 
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ing  with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of  the  Ganl,  it  made  the 
Englishman. — Then  came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august  revival  which  Europe  ever  witness^ 
ed.  Stately,  forceful,  and  thrilling,  the  Gospel  echoed  over  the 
land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before  it.  Long-fasting,  much^ 
reading,  deep-thinking — theology,  became  the  literature,  the  me^ 
ditation  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  and  religion  the  business  of  the 
realm.  With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their  spirits,  and  with  hearts 
soft  and  plastic  to  His  Word,  it  was  amazing  how  promptly  the 
sternest  requirements  were  conceded,  and  the  most  stringent  re^ 
forms  earned  through.  Never,  in  England,  were  the  things 
temporal  so  trivial,  and  the  things  eternal  so  evident,  as  when 
Baxter,  all  but  disembodied,  and  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and 
present  communion,  and  AUein,  radiant  with  the  joy  which  shone 
through  him,  lived  before  their  people  the  wonders  they  pro- 
claimed. And  never  among  the  people  was  there  more  of  that 
piety  which  looks  inward  and  upward — ^which  longs  for  a  healthy 
soul,  and  courts  that  supernal  influence  which  alone  can  make  it 
prosper ;  never  more  of  that  piety  which  in  every  action  consults, 
and  in  every  incident  recognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have 
our  being.  Perhaps  its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  al> 
sence  of  3iort  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all-absorb- 
ing future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn 
and  ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  than 
an  heir  of  glory  going  home.  Still  it  was  England's  most 
erect  and  earnest  century ;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship 
18  the  highest  work  of  man  can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors, this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest  purpose. 
Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the  din  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor  has  drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national  melodies — the 
joyftU  noise  of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  tlie  period 
was  fiill  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self-denial.  Setting  com- 
mon life  and  its  meanest  incidents  to  the  music  of  Scripture,  and 
advancing  to  battle  in  the  strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were 
more  awml  than  heroes.  They  were  incorruptible  and  irresistible 
men,  who  lived  under  the  All-seeing  eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omni- 
potent arm,  and  who  found  in  God's  nearness  the  sanctity  of 
every  spot  and  the  solemnity  of  every  moment. — Then,  after  a 
dreary  interval — after  the  boisterous  irreligion  of  the  latter 
Stuarts  and  the  cold  flippancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came 
the  Evangelical  Hevival  of  last  century.  Full-hearted  and 
affectionate,  sometimes  brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  down- 
right and  practical,  the  Gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the  good 
sense  and  warm  feelings  of  the  nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of 
Whitefield,  the  rapid  fervour  of  Romaine,  the  caustic  force  of 
Beiridge  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John 
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Newton  and  Henry  A'^ciiii — hi  these  inodern  cvangchsts  tbei'^i 
wtis  not  the  moment uni  whose  lung  raii^c  demolished  errors 
strongest  holdsj  nor  the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up  the  tall 
and  stately  pile  of  Puritan  theology.  That  day  was  past^  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfare  these  solemn  iron- 
sides and  deep-sounding  culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but, 
equipped  witn  the  brief  logic  and  telHng  earnesbiess  of  their 
eager  sincerity,  the  lighter  troops  of  this  modern  campaign  ran 
swiftly  in  at  the  open  gate^  and  next  instant  hnz5:a'd  from  the 
walls  of  the  citadeh  And  for  spiritual  masoniy  the  w^ork  was 
too  abundant  and  the  workers  too  few  to  admit  of  the  spacious 
old  temple  style,  Kun  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a  huny, 
its  earher  piety  too  often  clwelt  in  tents ;  and  before  the  roaming 
architect  could  return,  his  work  would  sometimes  suflfer  loss. 
But  when  gi^owing  experience  m'ged  more  ]ia!ns,  and  increasing 
labourers  made  it  possiblcj  the  busier  habits  of  tlie  time  could 
still  be  traced  in  the  sh'ghter  structure.  The  great  glory  of  this 
recent  Gospel  is  the  sacred  element  which  it  has  infused  into  an 
age  whichj  but  for  itj  would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  snstmn- 
iug  element  which  it  has  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but 
for  its  blessed  hope,  would  be  toil-worn  and  life-weary.  No 
generation  ever  di-udged  so  haixl  as  this,  and  yet  none  has  worked 
more  cheerily.  None  was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfish- 
ness, and  yet  none  lias  been  more  bountiful,  and  giyen  such 
strength  and  wealth  away*  And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with 
facilities  for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has  more  abounded  in 
disinterested  chai^acters  and  loving  families  full  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awful  goodness 
of  some  pre-eminent  name ;  but  in  the  difftision  of  piety,  in  the 
simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic  religion,  and  in  the  many 
forms  of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it  snqiasses  them 
alb  With  '^  God  is  Love'^  for  the  sunny  legend  in  its  open 
sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efflorescing  in  every-day  duties  roimd 
its  agile  feet,  this  latter  Gospel  has  left  along  its  path  the  fairest 
specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and  industry  evangelized.  Nor 
till  all  missionaries  like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams,  and 
all  sweet  singers  like  Kirke  White  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all 
friends  of  humanity  like  Fowell  Hnxton,  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
liave  passed  away;  nor  till  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary 
Societies  have  done  tlieh^  work,  will  it  be  known  how  benign  and 
heart-expanding  was  that  Gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  began  to  bless  the  land.  Three  evangelic  eras  have  come, 
and  two  of  them  are  gone.  The  first  of  these  made  it^  subjects 
Bible-readprs,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made  them  Bible- 
singers^  full  of  its  deep  harmonies  and  high  devotion,  and  from 
earthly  toil  and  tumult  liid  m  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song. 
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The  third  made  them  Bible-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and 
social  withal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually  confiding — 
loving  to  work  and  worship  together.  The  first  found  the  En- 
glish commoner  little  better  than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent 
of  nobility,  and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  second 
period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re- 
echo with  worship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended  all  the 
rest  and  added  one  thing  more  :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary, 
it  planted  a  pious  family  living  for  either  world — diligent  but 
tranquil,  manly  but  devout,  self-contained  but  not  exclusive,  re- 
tired but  redundant  with  blithest  life ;  and  in  this  creation  it 
produced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian 
English  Home. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short  story  how  this  last  era 
began  I  Have  they  leisure  for  a  flying  sketch  of  the  principal 
personages  to  whom,  as  the  instruments  of  God,  it  owes  its  rise  ? 
.  Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so  void  of  soul 
and  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  second  George — a  dewless 
night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in 
the  past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The  memory  of  Baxter 
and  Usher  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls  to  revival  or  reform  fell 
dead  on  the  echo.  Confessions  of  sin,  and  national  covenants, 
and  all  projects  towards  a  public  and  visible  acknowledgment  of 
the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete,  and  the  golden  dreams  of 
Westminster  worthies  only  lived  in  Hudibras.  The  Puritans 
were  buried  and  the  Methodists  were  not  born.  The  philosopher 
of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addison,  the  min- 
strel was  Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  Atterbury.  The  world* 
had  the  idle  discontented  look  of  the  morning  after  some  mad 
holiday ;  and  like  rocket-sticks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and  Kochester  lay  all 
about,  and  people  yawned  to  look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless, 
joyless  morning,  when  the  slip-shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even 
the  merry-Andrew  joined  the  incurious  public,  and,  forbearing 
his  ineflfectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder  at  the  vacancy.  The 
reign  of  buflFoonery  was  past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnest- 
ness had  not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  eye  that  seeks  for  spiritual  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least 
of  all  that  hopeful  and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
more.  "  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.  And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment."*  Doubtless  there  were  divines. 
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like  Bevei'id^o  and  Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  de- 
votion aud  aesirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the  little  whicl!  tliey 
accomplished  oidy  sliows  how  adverse  was  the  time.  Aiid  their 
appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not  the  Ai'arats  of  an 
emerging  economy*  The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they 
saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing.  But  like  tlic  Coral 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly  descending,  they  were 
tlie  dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation,  and  felt  the  water 
deepening  round  them,  Li  their  devout  but  secpiestcred  walk, 
and  in  their  faithful  but  moiuTifuI  appeals  to  their  congregations 
and  countiyj  they  were  the  pensive  mementoes  of  a  glory  depart- 
ed, not  the  hopeful  ]UTCursors  of  a  glory  to  come.  Eemembrance 
and  regret  are  feeble  reformers  ;  and  the  story  of  godly  ancestors 
has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance  their  lax  and  irreverent  sons. 
The  power  which  startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  fresh-warmed 
in  the  furnace  of  Scripture,  and  baptised  Avith  the  fire  of  Heaven 
— that  fervour  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and  confidence, 
bursts  in  flame  at  tlie  sight  of  a  glorious  future. 

Of  tins  power  the  splendid  example  wa;3  WniTEFiELD.*  The 
Bon  of  a  Gloucester  innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  his 
mind  became  so  burdened  with  the  great  realities,  tliat  he  had  little 
heart  for  study.  God  and  eternity,  holiness  aiid  sin^  were  thoughts 
which  haui^ted  every  moment,  and  compelled  liira  to  hve  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul ;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  few 
gownsmen,  he  met  with  none  who  shared  his  earnestness.  And 
though  earnest,  tliey  were  all  in  error.  Among  the  influential 
mincls  of  the  University  there  was  no  ono  to  lead  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  had  no  religious  guides  ex- 
cept the  genius  of  the  place  and  books  of  their  o^^l  choosing. 
The  genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic  quietism.  Its  libraries 
full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and  tall  lathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn 
that  a  hearty  laugh  or  hmnied  step  seemed  sinful,  and  it^  halls 
lit  with  medieval  sunshine,  perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to 
meditation  and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the  early  tinkle  of  the 
chapel  bell  and  the  frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric 
and  the  founder's  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  Eomish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-opened ; 
but  with  no  devotional  models,  save  the  marble  Bernards  and 
de  Wykhams,  and  no  spiritual  illumination  except  what  came 
in  by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place  have  un- 
wittingly groped  into  a  Eomish  pietism.  With  ma  awakened 
conscience  and  a  resolute  will,  young  Whitefield  went  through 
the    sanatoiy  specifics  of  A-lvempis,   Castanza,  and  William 
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Law ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  is  required  by  the 
Rubric,  he -would  fast  during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugar- 
less tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was  red  and  his 
fingers  blue,  whilst  in  the  hope  of  temptation  and  wild  beasts  he 
would  wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows  over-dark.  It 
was  whilst  pursuing  this  course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that 
he  was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him  to  his  Bible, 
and  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over  his  Greek  Testament,  the 
"open  secret"  flashed  upon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  completed 
and  gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  prepared  to 
appreciate  it,  and  from  their  great  deep  breaking,  his  affections 
thenceforward  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted,  in  the  one 
channel  of  love  to  the  Saviour.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  or- 
dained him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  ne  wrote  to  a  fiiend, 
"  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of  styling  myself 
^a  prisoner  of  the  Lord'  I  know  not ;  but  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I 
can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung 
upon  tne  Cross  for  me.  Known  unto  Him  are  all  fature  events 
and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust, 
without  reserve,  into  his  Almighty  hands;  only  I  would  have  you 
observe,  that  till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  wiU 
not  be  apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by  George 
Whitefield."  In  this  rapture  of  self-devotion  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four-and-thirty  years,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  God 
and  His  great  jgift  to  man.  A  bright  and  exulting  view  of  the 
atonement's  sufficiency  was  his  theology ;  delight  in  God  and  re- 
joicing in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety ;  and  a  compassionate  soli- 
citude for  the  souls  of  men,  often  rising  to  a  fearful  agony,  was  his 
ruling  passion ;  and  strong  in  the  oneness  of  his  aim  and  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings,  he  soon  burst  the  regular  bounds,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  on  commons  and  village  greens,  and  even  to  the 
rabble  at  London  fairs.  He  was  the  Prince  of  English  preachers. 
Many  have  surpassed  him  as  sermon-makers,  but  none  have  ap- 
proached him  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Many  have  outshone  him  m 
the  clearness  of  their  logic,  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and 
the  sparkling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of 
darting  the  gospel  direct  into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  a  fiill  ana  beaming  countenance,  and  the  frank  and  easy 
port  which  the  English  people  love — ^for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and  friendly  assurance — he  combined  a  voice  of  rich 
compass,  which  could  equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear  :  and 
to  this  gainly  aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most  expres- 
sive ana  eloquent  action.    Improved  by  conscientious  practice, 
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and  instmct  witli  his  earnest  nature,  this  elocution  was  the  acted 
sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait  enabled  the  eye  to  anti- 
cipate each  rapid  utterance^  and  helped  the  niemor}^  to  treasm*e 
np  the  palpable  ideas.  None  ever  used  so  boldly,  nor  witli  more 
success,  the  highest  styles  of  impersonation.  His  **^Hark I  hark!" 
could  conjure  up  Getfisemane  with  its  falterhif^  raoon,  and  awake 
again  the  cry  ot  horror-stricken  Innocence ;  and  an  apostrophe  to 
PeterontheholyMount,  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown 
It  in  glory  from  the  opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  posses- 
sions, and  his  feelings  were  trans  formations;  andif  he  spake  because 
he  felt^  his  hearers  understood  because  they  saAv.  They  w^re  not 
only  entlmsiastic  amateurs^  like  Gairickj  who  ran  to  weep  and 
tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion^  but  even  the  colder  critics  of  the 
Walpole  school  were  surprised  into  momentary  sympathy  and 
viiluctant  wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  hstening  in  Lady 
Ilimtiugdon's  pew  when  Whitefield  was  compai-ing  the  benighted 
sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road.  His  little  dog 
gets  away  from  him  when  skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
he  is  left  to  explore  the  path  with  bis  iron -shod  staff.  On  the 
very  verge  of  the  cliff  this  blind  guide  slips  through  his  fingers, 
and  skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  unconscious,  its  owner 
stooiJS  down  to  regain  it,  and  stumbling  forward — **  Good  God  ! 
he  is  gone  !**'  shouted  Chesterfield,  wlio  had  been  watching  with 
breathless  alarm  the  blind  man's  movementsj  and  who  jumped 
from  his  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe.  But  the  glory  of  ^^Tiite- 
field's  preaching  was  its  heart-kindled  and  heart-melting  gospel- 
But  fur  this  all  his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  sui^prises  might 
ha\e  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kir- 
wan  and  other  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator,  but  he 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist*  Like  a  volcano  where  gold 
and  gems  may  be  darted  forth  as  well  as  common  things,  but 
where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion, 
bright  tlioughts  and  splendid  images  might  he  projected  from 
his  flaming  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the  stream  which 
bore  along  the  gospel  and  himself  in  blended  fervour,  Li- 
deed,  so  simple  was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God  and  good- 
will to  man  having  filled  it,  there  was  room  for  little  more. 
Ha\diig  no  church  to  found,  no  family  to  eiuich,  and  no  memoiy 
to  immortalize,  he  was  the  mere  ambassador  of  God ;  and  in- 
spired with  its  genial  piteous  spirit — so  fall  of  lieaven  reconciled 
and  humanity  restorecl — he  soon  himself  became  a  living  gospel, 
liadiaut  with  its  benignity,  and  trembHng  with  its  tenderness, 
!>y  a  sort  of  spiritual  induction  a  vast  audience  would  speedily 
be  brought  into  a  frame  of  mind — the  transfusion  of  his  own  ; 
and  tlie  white  ihrrows  on  their  sooty  faces  told  that  Kingswood 
colliers  were  weeping,  or  the  (juivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  be- 
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spoke  Its  elegant  wearer's  deep  emotion.  And  coming  to  his 
work  direct  from  communion  with  his  Master,  and  in  all  the 
strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien 
which  often  paralyzed  hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  only 
made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  more  sublime.  With  an 
electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's-cap  from  his 
perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick-bat  from  the  skulking 
miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down  in  crouching  submission  and 
shame-faced  silence  the  whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair ;  whilst  a  re- 
vealing flash  of  sententious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture,  would 
disclose  to  awe-struck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another 
world,  or  the  imsuspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man.  "  I  came 
to  break  your  head,  but,  through  you,  God  has  broken  my  heart," 
was  a  sort  of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar;  and  to  see  the 
deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who  used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him  as 
he  passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit-stairs  to  catch 
his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  triumphant 
Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And  when  it  is  known  that 
his  voice  could  be  heard  by  20,000,  and  that  ranging  all  the 
empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a 
working-day,  and  that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as 
a  thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons ;  if 
no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  results  of  his  ministry,  some 
idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  singular  effective- 
ness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield's  will :  "N.B. — 
I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honoured  and  dear  friends, 
the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble 
union  with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of 
doctrine." 

The  "points  of  doctrine"  were  chiefly  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  the  "  indissoluble 
union"  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorbing  love  to  the  same 
Saviour,  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  his  riches  known.  They 
quarrelled  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great  deal  more.  Few 
characters  could  be  more  completely  the  converse,  and  in  the 
Church's  exigencies,  more  happily  the  supplement  of  one  ano- 
ther, than  were  those  of  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley  ;* 
and  had  their  views  been  identical,  and  their  labours  all  along 
coincident,  their  large  services  to  the  gospel  might  have  re- 
peated Paul  and  Barnabas.  Whitefield  was  soul,  and  Wesley 
was   system.     Whitefield  was  a  summer-cloud  which  burst  at 
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morning  or  noon  in  fragrant  exhilaration  over  an  ample  tract, 
and  took  tlie  rest  of  the  claj  to  gather  again ;  Wesley  was  the 
polished  conduit  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  through  whieh  the 
living  water  glided  in  pearly  hrightness  and  perennial  music,  the 
same  vivid  stream  from  tiay  to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm^ 
Wiiitefield  lay  panting  on  his  conchy  spent,  breathless  and 
death-like;  after  his  morning  sermon  in  tlie  Foundry ,  Wesley 
would  mount  his  pony,  and  trot  and  chat  and  gather  simples, 
till  he  reached  some  country  li anile t,  where  he  wouhl  hait  his 
chargerj  and  talk  through  a  little  sermon  with  the  v^iilagers,  and 
re-moimt  his  pony  and  trot  away  again.  In  Ins  aerial  poise, 
I'VTiitefield's  eagle  eye  di^ank  lustre  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
loved  to  look  down  on  men  in  assenibled  myriads ;  Wesley's 
fldcon  glance  did  not  sweep  so  far,  hut  it  seai*clied  more  keenly 
and  marked  more  minutely  where  it  pierced.  A  master  of  as- 
sembhesj  WhitefieM  >vas  no  match  for  the  isolated  man ; — sel- 
dom coping  with  the  multitude,  hut  strong  in  astute  sagacity 
and  personal  ascendancy,  Wesley  could  conquer  any  number 
one  hy  one.  All  force  and  impetus,  A^Tiitefield  was  the  powder- 
blast  in  the  quaiTy,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would  shake  a 
district,  and  detach  materi*als  for  other  men's  long  work ;  deft, 
neat,  and  painstaking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  trim  each  frag- 
ment into  uniform  plinths  and  polished  stones.  Or,  taken  other- 
wise, Whitefield  was  the  bargeman  or  the  waggoner  who  bi-ought 
the  timber  of  the  house,  and  Wesley  was  the  architect  who  set  it  up. 
Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclesiastical  polity^  no  aptitude  for 
pastorid  details  ;  with  a  beaver-Uke  propensity  for  building,  Wes- 
ley w  as  cd  ways  constructing  societies,  and  with  a  king-like  craft 
of  ruling,  was  most  at  home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or  a 
conference.  It  was  tljeir  infelicity  that  they  did  not  always 
work  together;  it  was  the  happiness  of  the  age  and  tlie  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  that  they  lived  alongside  of  one  another.  Ten 
years  older  than  his  pupil,  Wesley  was  a  year  or  two  later  of 
attaining  the  joy  and  freedom  of  Gospel-forgiveness.  It  was 
wliilst  listening  to  Luther 8  Prel^ice  to  the  Romans,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  cliange  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith 
in  Christ,  tliat  he  felt  Ins  own  lieart  strangely  warmed;  and 
finding  that  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  ^'  an  assur- 
ance was  given  him  that  Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and 
saved  him  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."'  And  though  in  his 
subsequent  piety  a  subtle  analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that 
mysticism  which  was  his  first  religion ;  even  as  to  his  second  re- 
ligiouj  Moravianism,  he  was  indebted  for  some  details  of  his 
eventual  chmx^h-order,— no  candid  reader  will  deny  that  "  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gliost,'^  hau  now  become 
the  Religion  of  the  Mctliodist;  and  for  the  half  century  of  his 
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ubiquitous  career,  his  piety  retained  this  truly  evangelic  type. 
A  cool  observer,  who  met  him  towards  the  close,  records,  "  so 
fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beam- 
ed forth  in  his.  countenance.  Every  look  showed  how  fully  he 
enjoyed  '  the  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent ;'  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  ne  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity.  Easy 
and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  accommodated  himself  to  every 
sort  of  company,  and  showed  how  happily  the  most  finished 
courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety.  In  his 
conversation,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most,  his 
fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
or  his  overflowing  goodness  of  heart.  While  the  grave  and  seri- 
ous were  charmed  with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive  sallies  of  innocent 
mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thoughtless ;  and  both  saw, 
in  his  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  the  excellency  of  true  Reli- 
gion." *  To  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  his  piety  had  supplant- 
ed those  strong  instincts — the  love  of  worldly  distinction,  the  love 
of  money,  and  the  love  of  ease.  The  answer  which  he  gave  to 
his  brother,  when  refiising  to  vindicate  himself  from  a  newspaper 
calumny,  *  Brother,  when  I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time, 
my  life,  did  I  except  my  reputation  V  was  no  casual  sally,  but 
the  system  of  his  conduct.  From  the  moment  that  the  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  went  out  into  the  high-ways  and  hedges,  and  com- 
menced itinerant  preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame. 
And  perhaps  no  Englishman,  since  the  days  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
has  given  so  much  away.  When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds 
Bryear,  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for  charity. 
I^xt  year  he  had  sixty  pounds,  and  still  living  on  twenty-eight, 
he  had  thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised  his  income  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  steadfast  to  his  plan  the  poor 
got  ninety- two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant-General  sent 
Eim  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Order  for  a  return  of  Plate ;  "  Eev. 
Sib, — ^As  the  Commissioners  cannot  doubt  but  you  have  plate, 
for  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  an  entry,"  &c. ; 
to  which  he  wrote  this  memorable  answer : — "  Sir, — I  have  two 
silver  teanspoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the 
plate  whicn  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more 
while  so  many  around  me  want  bread.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  John  Wesley."  And  though  it  is  calculated 
that  he  must  have  given  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
away,  all  his  property,  when  he  died,  consisted  of  his  clothes, 
his  books,  and  a  carriage.  Perhaps,  like  a  ball  burnished  by  mo- 
tioBi  his  perpetual  activity  helped  to  keep  him  thus  brightly 
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clear  from  worldly  pelf;  and  when  we  reinember  its  great  per- 
vading niotivej  there  is  sonietliing  sublime  in  this  good  man's 
industry.  Eising  every  morning  ut  four,  travelling  every  year 
upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  ser- 
mons, exhorting  societies,  editing  booksj  writing  all  sorts  of 
letters,  and  giving  audience  to  all  soils  of  people,  the  ostensible 
president  of  Methodis;m  and  pastor  of  all  the  IMethodists,  and 
amidst  his  ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  hustle  than  a  planet  in 
its  course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence 
which  J  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  jo>4\d  impulse,  has  ever 
aftei^wards  the  peace  of  God  to  liglit  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should 
we  forget  his  praiseworthy  etforts  to  diffuse  a  Christianized  phi- 
losophyy  and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  religious  people, 
In  the  progress  of  research  most  of  his  compilations  may  have 
lost  their  value ;  but  the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort 
to  exemphfy  his  own  idea  was  choracteristic  of  the  well-informed 
and  energetic  man.  In  Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to 
rank  high.  Clear  as  occasional  expositions  are,  there  is  seldom 
comprehension  in  his  views,  or  grnndour  in  his  thoughts,  or  in- 
spiration in  his  practical  appeals  ;  and  though  his  direct  and  sim- 
])le  style  is  sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  meagre,  and  very  seldom 
racy.  His  voluminous  Journals  are  little  better  than  a  turnpike 
log^ — miles  J  towns,  and  sermon-texts — whilst  their  authoritative 
tone  and  selt-ccntering  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  lUTOgancc 
and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  disappear  could  we 
view  tb e  ven era b le  wri  ter  face  to  fa c e .  A ss u red  1  y  h t s  po w er  w as 
jji  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his  saintly  mien, 
there  was  such  intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his  mdd  but  brilliant 
eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influence  in  his  lively,  benevolent,  and 
instructive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left  him  adojirers  and  devo- 
tees. And  slioidd  any  regard  the  Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere 
embodiment  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of 
woith  and  firmness.  Never  has  a  theological  idiosyncracy  per- 
petuated itself  in  a  Churcli  so  large  and  stable.  But  thouorh 
every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Methodist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the 
fingers,  coneii unite  and  active,  which  reared  it,  the  founder's  most 
remarkable  mcmonal  is  his  living  monument.  Wesley  has  not 
passed  away;  for,  if  enibahned  in  theConnexion,  he  is  re-embodied 
in  the  members.  Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  liis 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such  fac-similes  of  Knox; 
nor  w^ere  the  imperial  guards  such  enthusiastic  copies  of  their 
little  corpond,  as  are  the  modern  Methodists  the  perfect  transrai- 
gi*ation  of  their  venerated  Father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active ; 
dissident  but  not  dissenters  ;  connexional  but  Catholic  ;  canrving 
w^armth  within,  and  yet  loving  southerly  exposures ;  obliging 
without  effort,  and  liberal  on  system ;    serene,  contented,  ana 
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hopeful — ^if  we  except  the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  cast  from  Wesley's 
neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That  goodness  must  have  been  at- 
ti'active  as  well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  survived  in  a  million 
of  living  effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr.  Wesley  numbered  among  his  pupils, 
along  with  George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey.*  To  his  kind 
and  mtelligent  teacher  he  owed  superior  scholarship,  and  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural  science ;  but  at 
Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct  and  cor- 
rect in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was  cold  and  stiff.  It 
had  been  acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and  sculptured 
martyrs,  the  vitrified  gospels  and  freestone  litanies  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening  spirit.  Talking  to  a  ploughman 
who  attended  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  religion?"  "Sir,"  said  the  ploughman, 
"  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you  are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me 
to  return  the  question  ?"  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  I  think 
the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny  sinful  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  of  self-mortification.  At  last  the  plough- 
man interposed — "  But,  Mr.  Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the 
most  difficult  part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self/' 
Though  conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young 
clergyman  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool,  and  wondered 
what  he  meant.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  little  book,  on 
"  Submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God,"  put  meaning  into 
the  ploughman's  words ;  and  Mr.  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could 
have  read  the  Bible  so  often  and  overlooked  its  revelation  of 
righteousness.  When  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy. 
It  solved  every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit  uj)  the 
Bible,  and  it  kindled  Christianity.  It  gave  emancipation  to  his 
spirit  and  motion  to  his  ministry ;  and  whilst  it  filled  his  own 
soul  with  happiness  it  made  him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit. 
But  his  frame  was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get 
through  one  sermon  every  Sabbath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston- 
Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit  glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy 
grew  his  tall  and  wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor 
and  his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  constrained  to 
write.  In  Indian  phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With 
a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow,  and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial 
vocabulary,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  Re- 
deemer's person,  and  the  riches  of  his  great  salvation.  He  pub- 
Born  17U.    Died  1758. 
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lislicd  Iiis  Meditations,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  Theron 
and  Aspasio ;  and  then  he  gi^ew  too  weak  eyen  for  this  fire-side 
work.  Still  the  spirit  bunied,  and  the  body  sank.  *'  You  have 
only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  doctor ;  *^  spare  yourself" 
"  No,  doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes — 
O  let  nie  s)iend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Redeemer."  And 
then  be  began  to  expatiate  on  the  '*  all  bliss'''  which  God  has 
given  to  those  to  wliom  he  lias  given  Christ,  tOl,  witli  the  words 
"  precious  salvation,"  utteranco  ceased.  He  leaned  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  easy-chair,  and  slnit  bis  eyes,  and  died,  on 
the  Christmas  afternoon*  Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their 
teacher,  he  wished  his  boJy  t\y  be  covered  ^vitb  the  paupers'  pall ; 
and  it  lies  beneath  the  communion-table  of  his  beloved  sanctuaiy, 
till  he  and  his  paiishioners  rise  to  meet  again. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  winch  jnous  people  cared  for 
style.  The  Ptmtans  bad  apple-trees  in  their  orchard,  and  savoury 
herhs  in  their  kitchen-garden,  but  kejit  no  green-house,  nor  par- 
terre; and,  amongst  evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about  the 
first  wlio  made  his  style  a  stuJy,  and  who  sought,  by  planting 
flowers  at  the  gate,  to  allure  passengers  into  the  garden.  It  is 
not,  tlicrefore,  surjirising  that  Ids  oi'naments  should  be  more  dis- 
tinguished for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for  simplicity  and 
grace.  Most  people  admire  tulips  and  peonies,  and  martegon- 
Jilies,  before  tliey  get  on  to  love  storcvcups,  and  mosses,  and 
ferns.  We  used  to  admire  tliem  ourselves,  and  felt  that  sum- 
mer was  not  fidly  blowti  till  we  saw  it  sure  and  certain  in  these 
ample  and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now  we  feel  that 
it  would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love  peonies  and  marte- 
gons  once  more.  Hervey  was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  bis  age, 
and  of  a  warmth  and  ventnresomeness  beyond  it»  He  introduced 
the  poetical  and  picturesque  into  religious  literature,  and  became 
the  Shen stone  of  theology.  And  although  he  did  wliat  none 
liad  dared  before  him,  the  world  was  ready,  and  bis  success  was 
rapid.  The  Meditations  evangeliiced  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  Dialogues  embowered  the  old  divinity.  The  former  was 
philosophy  in  its  right  mind  and  at  the  Saviours  feet ;  the  other 
was  the  Lutheran  donrma  relieved  from  the  academic  gown,  and 
keeping  healthful  holiday  In  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain 
stream.  The  tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer's 
eye  in  kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  oi  God,  and  their 
effort  was  to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the  heart  sur- 
prised or  softened  by  these  works.  We  cannot,  at  the  distance 
of  a  century,  recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded  them  wdien 
newly  published — when  no  similj^r  attempts  had  forestalled  their 
freshness,  and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigour  into  bom- 
bast.    But  we  can  trace  tbeii-  mellow  inilueuce  still.     We  see 
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that  they  have  helped  to  make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and 
men  of  piety  men  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places  of 
systematic  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweetest  beauties  of 
creation  and  softest  graces  of  piety,  and  over  its  entire  landscape 
have  shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is  growthful  and  clear. 
If  they  be  not  purely  classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangelical 
and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man.  Their  cadence  is 
in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and  may  their  spirit  never  quit 
our  Christianity  I  It  is  the  spirit  of  securest  faith,  and  sunniest 
hope,  and  most  seraphic  love.  And  though  it  may  be  dangerous 
for  young  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy  their  descriptive 
melody,  it  were  a  blessed  ambition  to  emulate  their  author's 
large  and  lightsome  piety — ^his  heart  "  open  to  the  whole  noon 
of  nature,"  and  through  all  its  brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a 
present  God. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  evangelical  religion  derived  its 
great  impulse  from  the  three  now  named.  But  though  there 
were  none  to  rival  Whitefield's  flaming  eloquence,  or  Wesley's 
versatile  ubiquity,  or  the  popularity  of  Hervey's  gorgeous  pen, 
there  were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  as  one  by  one 
they  learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department  or  district  did 
their  utmost  to  diffuse  it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of 
Truro ;  in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady ;  in  Shropshire,  was  Flet- 
cher of  Madeley ;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of  Ever- 
ton ;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of  Wintringham ;  in  Yorkshire, 
were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield ;  and 
in  London  was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly  number 
who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wise  enough  to  win 
many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel  Walker*  came  to  be  curate 
of  the  gay  little  capital  of  Western  Cornwall,  He  was  clever 
and  accomplished — had  learned  from  books  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a  popular 
preacher,  and  a  favourite  with  his  fashionable  hearers,  had  a  dis- 
tinct desire  to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none.  The  master 
of  the  grammar-school  was  a  man  of  splendid  scholarship,  and 
the  most  famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much  hated  for  his 
piety.  One  day  Mr.  Walker  received  from  Mr.  Con  on  a  note, 
with  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay  it  to  the  Custom- 
house. For  his  health  he  had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French 
wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could  procure  none  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid.  Wondering  whether  this  tenderness  of 
conscience  pervaded  all  his  character,  Mr.  Walker  souglit  Mr. 

*  Born  1714,    Died  1761. 
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Conoii'3  ¥icqti^x)taTicej  and  wf^s  soon  as  xjompletely  eaachained  by 
the  sweetpes^  of  liis  disposition^  and  tlie  fascinatioo  of  his  iiiter- 
coiii'se,  as  lie  was  awed  and  astonislied  by  the  purity  and  devft^ 
tion  of  liis  conduct.  It  was  from  the  good  treasui'e  of  this  good 
man's  heart,  that  Mr.  Walker  received  the  Gospel*  Having 
learned  it^  lie  proclaimed  it*  Truro  was  in  uproar.  To  heai*  of 
tlieir  genei^al  de]>ravityj  and  to  have  urged  on  them  repentance 
and  tho  need  of  a  new  nature  by  one  who  had  so  lately  mingled 
in  all  thi^ir  giiietiesj  and  keen  the  soul  of  genteel  amusement, 
was  first  startling,  and  then  o&ensive.  The  squire  was  indig- 
Jiant ;  fine  ladies  sulked  and  ti>ssed  their  heads ;  rude  men  iiv- 
terrupted  him  ijithe  midst  of  bis  sermon  ;  and  tlie  rector,  repeatr 
edly  c^alled  to  dismiss  him,  was  oidy  baffled  by  Mr.  Walker's 
urbanity.  But  soon  laitiifol  preaching  began  to  tell;  and  in 
IVIn  Wallter's  case  its  intrinsic  power  was  aided  by  his  insight 
int.0  characterj  and  his  ascendancy  over  men.  In  a  few  yeait 
upwards  of  800  parishoners  liad  cidled  on  him  to  ask  what  tb^y 
mnst  do  for  their  souFs  salvation  ;  and  Ins  time  w*as  nndnly  occu- 

f)ied  in  instructing  largo  classes  of  his  hearers  who  wished  tJO 
ive  gt?dly,  lighteousj  and  sober  in  this  evil  i\'oi'kL  The  fii*st- 
fruits  of  his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  }'outU  who  had  been  a  sol^ 
dier^  and  amongst  this  description  of  peojile  he  had  his  greatest 
success.  One  November,  a  body  of  troops  arrived  in  his  parisb 
for  winter  rjuarters.  He  irnmediatjcly  commenced  an  afternoon 
sermon  ibr  their  sjiecial  benefit.  He  found  them  grossly  igno^ 
rant.  Of  the  seven  best  instructed  six  were  Scotchmen,  and  the 
seventh  an  English  dissenter.  And  they  were  reluctant  to  come 
to  hear  him.  At  first,  whcji  marched  to  church,  on  arriving  at 
the  do^f,  they  tunied  and  walked  away.  But  when  at  last  they 
came  under  the  sound  of  In's  tender  but  energetic  voice,  the  effect 
was  instantaneous.  With  few  exceptions  tears  bm-st  from  ©yeiy 
eye^  and  confessions  of  sin  from  almost  every  month.  In  less 
than  nine  weeks  no  fewer  than  25U  had  songlit  his  private  in- 
structions ;  and  though  at  first  the  oflicer.^  were  alarmed  at  such 
an  outbreak  of  methodism  among  their  meUj  so  evident  was  the 
im|)rovenient  which  took  phLce^so  rare  had  punishments  be- 
cojiie,  and  so  iu"om]>tly  were  commands  obeyed— that  the  oJBpers 
wiiitfd  on  Mr.  Walker  in  a  body,  to  thank  him  for  the  refoi^wia- 
tioji  lie  had  effected  in  their  ranks.  On  tlie  monnng  of  their 
march  many  of  tbes^  brave  fellows  were  lieard  praising  God  for 
havhig  brought  them  under  the  sound  of  the  (jospel,  and  as 
they  caught  the  hist  glimpses  of  the  town,  exclaimed,  ^^God  bless 
Truro !"  lodeedj  Mr.  Walker  had  much  of  the  nufitary  iu  his 
own  composition.  The  disencumbered  alertness  of  his  life,  the 
courage,  frankness,  and  through-gonigof  his  character,  the  finn- 
ness  with  which  he  h^ld  his  postj  the  practical  valuur  with  which 
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he  followed  up  liis  preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into 
which  he  had  organized  his  people,  bewrayed  the  captain  in 
canonicals ;  as  the  hardness  of  his  sendees,  and  his  exulting  loy- 
alty to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of  its  sequester- 
ed parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused  and  sang 
Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  he  had  strolled  into  a  bam  where  an  illiterate  layman 
was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  The  homely  sermon  took  effect,  ana  from 
that  moment  the  Gospel  wielded  all  the  powers  of  his  bril- 
liant and  active  mind.  He  was  very  learned.  Universal  his- 
tory spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  delightful  field ; 
and  at  thirty-eight  he  died,  more  widely-read  in  Fathers  and 
Reformers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can  boast  when  their 
lieads  are  hoarv.  He  was  learnea  because  he  was  active.  Like 
a  race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life  was  on  tip-toe  and  his 
delight  was  to  get  over  the  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little, 
and  often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind ;  and  though  the  body  was 
weak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in  his  ecstatic  exertions  he 
seemed  to  leave  it  behind.  His  chief  publications  were  controversy. 
Independently  of  his  theological  convictions,  his  philosophizing 
genius,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  his  devout  dependent  piety,  were 
a  multiform  Calvinism  ;  and  by  a  necessitv  of  nature,  if  religious 
at  all,  the  religion  of  Toplady  must  have  been  one  where  the  eye 
of  God  filled  Si  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The  doctrines 
which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he  was  perhaps  on  this  account 
less  fitted  to  discuss  with  men  of  another  make ;  and  betwixt 
the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and  the  spurning  haste  of  his  over- 
ardent  spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scorning  aiTo- 
gance  and  keen  contemptuousness.  Perhaps,  even  with  theolo- 
gians of  his  own  persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  iniured  by  the 
warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same  side  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  treatises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both  friends  and 
ibes  must  remember  that  to  the  writer  his  opinions  were  sell- 
evident,  and  that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed  God's 
glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was  the  polemic  press  which 
extorted  this  human  bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the  pulpit's 
milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but  balm.  His  voice  was  music, 
and  spirituality  and  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from  his  ethe- 
real countenance  and  light  unmortal  foim.  His  vivacity  would 
have  caught  the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul-filled  looks  and  move- 
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ments  would  have  Interpreted  liis  language,  had  tliere  not  been 
such  commanding  solemnity  in  his  tones  as  made  apathy  impos- 
sible, and  such  simplicity  in  his  words  that  to  hear  was  to  under- 
stand. From  easy  explanations  he  advanced  to  rapid  and  con- 
clusive arguments,  and  warmed  into  importunate  exhortations, 
till  consciences  began  to  bum  and  feelings  to  take  fire  from  liis 
own  kindled  spirit,  and  himself  and  his  hearers  were  together 
drowned  in  sympathetic  tears.  And  for  all  the  saving  power  of 
his  preaching  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  inward  energy,  it 
was  remarkable  how  much  was  accomplished  both  at  Broad 
Hembury  and  afterwards  in  Orange  Street,  London.  He  was 
not  only  a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.  He  has  left 
a  few  hymns  which  the  Church  militant  will  not  readily  forget. 
**When  languor  and  disease  invade,"  "A  debtor  to  mercy 
alone,"  "  Eock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,"  "  Deathless  principle, 
arise  :"  these  four  combine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with  theo- 
logical fulness  equal  to  any  kindred  compositions  in  modern  lan- 
guage. It  would  seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were  embalmed, 
and  the  lively  hope  exulting  in  every  stanza;  whilst  each  person  of 
the  glorious  Godnead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  holiness  through 
each  successive  line.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  that  their  inspiration  is  all 
from  above,  Pegasus  could  not  have  borne  aloft  such  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  they  are  a  freight  for  Gabriel's  wing ;  and  if  not 
filigreed  with  human  fancies,  they  are  resplendent  with  the 
truths  of  God,  and  brim  over  with  the  joy  and  pathos  of  the 
heaven-born  soul.  However,  to  amass  knowledge  so  fast  and 
give  out  so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  learning,  but  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like  bleeding  the  palm-tree ; 
there  flowed  a  generous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart  of  all  who 
tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.  Consumption  struck  him,  and  he 
died.  But  during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  He  in  glory's 
vestibule.  To  a  fiiend's  inquiry  with  sparkling  eye  he  answered, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my 
soul :  they  are  past  expression.  The  consolations  of  God  are  so 
abundant  that  He  leaves  me  nothing  to  ])ray  for.  My  prayers 
are  all  converted  into  praise.  I  enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my 
soul."  And  within  an  hour  of  dying  he  called  his  friends,  ancl 
asked  if  they  could  give  him  up ;  and  when  they  said  they  could, 
tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  "  Oh,  what  a  bless- 
ing that  you  are  made  willing  to  give  me  over  into  the  hands  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for  no  mortal  can  live 
after  the  glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  soul." 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  John 
Bunyan  had  been  a  preacher  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  laboured 
a  man  not  unlike  him.  the  most  amusing  and  most  affecting  ori- 
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ginal  of  all  this  school — John  Berridge.*    For  long  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  manj  years 
studyincr  fifteen  honrs  a-day,  he  had  enriched  his  masculine  un- 
derstanding with  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  when  at  last  he  be- 
came a  parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labours  all  the  resources 
of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigour  of  a  very  hon- 
est one.     But  his  success  was  small — so  small  that  he  began  to 
suspect  his  mode  was  wrong.     After  prayer  for  light  it  was  one 
day  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  "  Cease  from  thine  ot^ti  works ;  only 
believe ;"  and  consulting  his  Concordance  he  was  surprised  to 
see  how  many  columns  were  required  for  the  words  Faith  and 
believe.     Through  this  quaint  inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour; 
and  though  hampered  with  academic  standing  and  past  the  prime 
of  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  reverse  his  former  preach- 
ing, and  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered 
parish.     His  mind  was  singular.     So  predominant  was  its  Saxon 
alkali,  that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever 
else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutralized  into  common  sense 
—pathetic,  humorous,  or  practical  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  so 
strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re-appearing  sparkled  into 
a  metaphor  or  emblem.     He  thought  in  proverbs,  and  he  spake 
in  paraoles ;  that  granulated  salt  which  is  so  popular  with  the 
English  peasantry.     And  though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letters 
and  his  talk,  when  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the  great  congre- 
gation and  the  recollection  of  their  exigencies,  it  disappeared.     It 
might  still  be  the  diamond  point  on  the  sharp  arrows ;  but  it  was 
then  too  swift  and  subtile  to  be  seen.     The  pith  of  piety — what 
keeps  it  living  and  makes  it  strong — is  love  to  the  Saviour.     In 
this  he  always  abounded.     ''  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when 
I  think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  but  Jesus.     Oh  that  I  could 
get  near  Him,  and  live  believingly  on  Him  !     I  would  walk,  and 
talk,  and  sit,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  Him.     I  would  have  my  heart 
always  doating  on  Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him." 
And  it  was  this  absorbing  affection  which  in  preaching  enhanced 
all  his  powers,  and  subdued  all  his  hazardous  propensities.   When 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  were  gathered  on  a  sloping  field, 
he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  vacated 
it.  A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition  darted  from  some  eyes,  and  a 
smile  of  comic  welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.  Perhaps  a  merry 
thought  was  suspected  in  the  corner  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on 
the  very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious  nose.     And  he  gave  it 
wing,     llie  light-hearted  laughed,  and  those  who  knew  no  bet- 
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'fer  ho|>ed  for  fun*  A  Llevant  stranger  mighl:  have  ti^m Wed  and 
feareil  that  it  was  going  off  in  a  pious  farce.  But  no  fear  of  Fu- 
ther  Berridge.  He  knows  where  lie  is,  and  liow  he  means  to 
end.  That  pleasantrj'  was  intended  for  a  Dail,  and  see,  it 
has  fastened  every  ear  to  the  pulpit-door.  And  now  he  proceeds 
ill  homely  colloquy,  till  the  bluntest  boor  is  deh'ghted  at  his  own 
capacntyj  and  is  pre|>ai'ed  to  agree  with  what  he  says  who  makes 
so  little  parade  and  mystery.  But  was  not  tliat  rather  a  lioiiie- 
thrust  i  "  YeSj  but  it  is  feet  5  and  sure  enough  the  man  is  frank 
and  honest  ;*'  and  so  the  blow  is  borne  with  the  Wst  smile  that 
can  be  twisted  out  of  agony,  '*■  Nay,  nay,  he  is  getting  personaj, 
and  without  some  purpose  the  bolts  would  not  fly  so  true,"  And 
just  when  the  heamr^s  suspicion  is  rising,  and  lie  begins  to  think 
of'  retreating,  barbed  and  bm'iiing  the  aiTOW  is  through  him. 
His  soul  is  transfixed  and  his  conscience  is  all  on  fire.  And  from 
tlie  quiver  gleaming  to  the  cord  these  shafts  of  living  Script ui*e 
fly  so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  all  a  field  of  slain.  Such 
was  the  powerful,  impact,  and  piercing  sliai'pness  of  tliis  great 
preacher^s  sentences^so  suited  to  England's  rustic  auditorieS| 
and  BO  divinely  directed  in  their  flight,  that  eloquence  has  seldom 
won  such  triimiphs  as  the  gospel  won  with  the  bow  of  old  eccen- 
tric Berridge,  Strong  men  in  the  surprise  of  sudden  seliKlis- 
covery,  or  in  the  joy  of  marvellous  deliverance,  would  sink  to 
the  einlh  powerlessor  convulsed ;  and  in  one  year  of  "  campaigning" 
it  is  calculated  that  four  thousand  have  been  awakened  to  the 
worth  of  their  souls  and  a  sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book, 
"The  Christian  World  Unmasked,"  in  which  something  of  his 
close  deaJing  and  a  good  deal  of  his  drollerj^  sur\dvc.  The  idea 
of  it  is,  a  spiritual  physician  prescribing  ibr  a  sinner  ignorant 
of  his  own  malady,  "  Gentle  reader,  lend  me  a  chaii',  and  I  will 
sit  down  and  talk  a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave  to  feel  your 
puke.  Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very  sick  of  a  mortal  disease,  wdiicli  in- 
fects your  whole  mass  of  blood*"  After  a  good  deal  of  alterca- 
tion the  patient  consents  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a 
sun^ey  of  his  life  and  character, 

*'^  Let  me  step  into  your  closet,  Sir,  and  peep  upon  its  fiiniiture. 
My  hands  are  pretty  honest,  you  may  tni!*t  me ;  and  nothing  will  be 
found,  I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief.  Welb  to  be  sure,  what  a 
til  thy  place  is  here !  Never  swept  for  certain,  since  you  were  cbris- 
tejiedl  And  What  a  fat  idol  staads  skulking  in  the  comer!  A 
darling  sin,  I  warrant  it!  How  it  simperH,  and  seems  as  pleasant  as 
a  right  eye  I  Can  you  iind  a  mil  to  part  with  it,  or  strength  to  pluck 
it  out  ?  And  suppoaing  you  a  match  for  this  self-deniab  can  you  so 
t'ommand  your  heart,  tis  to  hate  the  sin  joa  do  forsake  ?  This  is 
certainly  required;  truth  is  called  for  in  the  inward  parisi;  God  wJll 
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rbftye;  sin jipt  ouly  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside  with  abhorrence.    So  he 
^ak8,.ye  that  love  the  Lai*d,  see  that  you  hate  evil," 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician  not  only  racy  bnt 
■rude.  They  mtist  remember  that  his  practice  lay  among  far- 
mers and  graziers  and  ploughmen ;  and  if  they  dislike,  his  bluut- 
iiess,  they  must  remember  his  success. 

Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams*  little  is  recorded,  except 
that  he  commenced  his  religious  life  a  disciple  of  William  Law, 
•arid  was  translated  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gnospel  by 
ifeadirig  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  in 
Gtieek.     He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like-minded  contem- 

Koraries ;  and  some  idea  of  his  preaching  may  be  formed  from 
is  printed  discourses.  They  are  essentially  sermons  on  the 
heart,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  aphoristic  force  and  fidthful 
ptingency.  But  his  most  interesting  memorial  is  a  posthumous 
-volume  of  "  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.''  These  "  Thoughts" 
are  detached,  but  classified  sentences  on  "  God"  and  "  Christ," 
on  "Human  Depravity,"  «  Faith,"  "  Good  Works,"  "The 
Christian  Life,"  and  kindred  subjects,  and  though  neither  so 
brilliant  nor  so  broad  as  the  "  Thoughts  of  Pascal,"  they  are 
more  experimental  and  no  less  made  for  memory.  "  The 
Spirit*?  coming  into  the  heart  is  the  touch  of  IthurieFs  spear, 
aoid  it  starts  lip  a  devil."  "Christ  is  God,  stooping  to  the 
-senses,  and  speaidng  to  the  heart  of  man."  "  Christ  comes  witli 
a  blessing  in  each  nand;  forgiveness  in  one,  and  holiness  in  the 
other,  and  never  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not  take  both." 
'^  Mankind  are  perpetually  at  variance  by  being  all  of  one  sect, 
vijj.,  selfists."  "  A  poor  country  parson  fighting  against  the 
deVll  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ideas  than  Alexander  had." 
*'  Not  to  sin  may  be  a  bitter  cross.  To  sin  is  hell."  "  *  Wilt 
thon  be  made  whole?'  is  a  trying  question,  when  it  comes  to  be 
wdl  considered."  Those  who  love  laconic  wisdom  will  find 
-abundant  specimens  in  this  pithy  manual.  But  it  is  not  all 
pemican.  Besides  the  essence  of  food  it  contains  extracts 
£rom>bitter  herbs  ;  and  some  who  might  relish  its  portable  dain- 
ties will  not  like  its  wholesome  austerity. 

In  some  respects  the  most  apostolic  of  this  band  was  Wil- 
liam GRiMSHAW.f  Like  many  in  his  day,  he  struggled  through 
yearrf  of  doubt  and  perplexity  into  that  region  of  light  and  as- 
Bttrance  where  he  i^ent  the  sequel  of  his  fervent  ministry.  His 
.palish,  and  the  radiating  centre  of  his  ceaseless  itinerancies,  was 
tiaworth,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire— a  bleak  region,  with  a 
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people  as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  gorse  on  their 
nungry  hills.  From  the  time  that  the  love  of  Christ  took  pos- 
session of  hLs  soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all  the 
energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame.  His  health 
ivas  firm^  hi^  spirit  resolute,  his  understanding  vigorous  and 
practical,  and  having  but  one  object,  he  continually  pursued  it, 
aUke  a  stranger  to  fatigue  and  fear.  With  a  slice  of  bread  and 
an  onion  for  his  day*'s  provision,  he  would  trudge  over  the  moors 
from  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search  of  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
^d  after  a  night's  rest  in  a  hay-loft  would  resume  the  work. 
In  one  of  his  weekly  circuits  he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to 
preach  from  twenty  to  thirty  times.  When  he  overtook  a 
stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if  riding,  he  would  dismount  and 
talk  to  him,  and  rivet  his  kind  and  pathetic  exhortation  with  a 
word  of  prayer ;  and  into  whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  single  eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of  a  good 
intention,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  Master's  business.  It  was 
he  who  silenced  the  infidel  nobleman  with  the  frank  rejoinder, 
"  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  your  Lordship's  head  as  in  your 
heart;""  and  many  of  his  emphatic  words  haunted  people's  ears 
tin  they  sought  relief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing  all 
their  case.  When  his  career  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but  Mr. 
GrimshaVs  boldness  and  decision  dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the 
psalm  before  sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth  into  the 
street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look  out  for  loiterers,  and  would 
chase  them  into  the  church ;  and  one  Sabbath  mornine  a 
stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing  some  men  bolting 
out  at  the  back- windows  and  scrambling  over  the  garden-wall 
of  a  tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  till  the  cry, 
"  the  Parson  is  coming,"  explained  the  panic.  By  dint  of  pains 
and  courage,  he  conquered  this  heathenish  parish ;  and  such  was 
the  power  which  attended  his  preaching,  that,  in  later  life,  in- 
stead of  hunting  through  the  streets  mr  his  hearers,  when  he 
opened  his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five  in  the  summer 
mornings,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and  working  people 
ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil.  And  so  strong  was  the  at- 
traction to  his  earnest  sermons,  that  besides  constant  hearers  who 
came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all  around,  the  parsonage  was  often 
filled  with  Christian  worthies  who  came  on  Saturday  nights  from 
distant  towns.  And  when  they  crowded  him  out  of  his  house 
into  his  bani,  and  out  of  the  church  into  the  church-yard,  he 
was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got  up  on  Monday  morning  early  to 
brush  the  shoes  of  the  far-come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant 
evangelist  of  the  Baptist's  school.  Like  the  son  of  the  desert, 
he  .was  a  man  of  a  hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  a  humble  spirit, 
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and  like  John,  Iiis  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  increased. 
At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits,  a  putrid 
fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he  caught  when  engaged  in  a  labour 
of  love,  came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when  he  was  dead 
his  parishioners  came,  and — fit  funeral  for  a  Christian  hero- 
bore  him  away  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men  the  completest  and  most 
gracious  character  was  Hexry  Venn*  of  Huddersfield.  Certainly 
we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him  with  that  patriarchal  halo 
which  surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old  age — and  we 
have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  aflfectionateand  fatherly  correspon- 
dence ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  his  piety  was  of  that  win- 
some type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record,  it  were  blessed  to 
resemble.  Simeon  loved  him  dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life ; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper  it  all  seemed  to  vanish. 
This  fact  is  a  good  biography.  No  man  can  pain  t  the  summer.  Venn's 
was  a  genial  piety,  full  of  fragrant  warmth  and  ripening  wisdon^but 
it  was  free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching  was  just  this  piety 
in  the  pulpit — thoughtful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God 
that  was  sned  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  to  shine  from  his 
person.  But  there  were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  startling  nor 
amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a  riven  cedar, 
will  make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
field  of  wheat.  Mr.  Venn  had  a  rich  and  spontaneous  mind,  and 
from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop  came  easily  away,  and  ripened  uni- 
formly, and  except  that  it  yielded  the  bread  of  thousands,  there 
is  little  more  to  tell.  The  popularity  and  power  of  his  ministry 
are  still  among  the  traditions  of  the  West  Riding — how  the 
Socinian  Club  sent  its  cleverest  member  to  caricature  the  preacher, 
but  amidst  the  reverential  throng,  and  under  the  solemn  sermon, 
awed  into  the  feeling,  "  surely  God  is  in  this  place,"  he  remained 
to  confess  his  error  and  to  recant  his  creed — how  the  ^  droves ' 
of  people  came  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbours 
would  go  home  for  miles  together,  so  subdued  that  they  could 
not  speak  a  word.  He  published  one  book,  "  The  Complete  Duty 
of  Man."  It  is  excellent ;  but  like  Wilberforce's  ''  View,"  and 
other  treatises  of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — the 
world  needs  something  fresh,  something  older  or  something 
newer,  something  which  our  immediate  predecessors  have  not 
common-placed.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and 
engaging  summary  of  practical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good 
when  new.  Some  instances  came  to  Venn's  own  knowledge. 
Soon  after  its  publication  he  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn 
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k  tho  west  of  E«g^nA.  A  mftn  \vas  drmng  sorae  refraetory 
pigi^  imdoiic  <)f  the  waiters  helped  iiim^  i^hiM  the  rest'lo^ked 
on  <md  iskouted  ^th  laughter.  Mr»  Venn,:  pleased,  ti^hh  this 
benex^en t  trait,  promised  ■  to  send  him  a  book,?  and  sent^Iiim :  hSk 
ofrli;^  Many  y^rs  after,  a  gentleman  staying  at  an  im^  inrflhe 
same  part  of  fenglandyon  Saturday  liight  asked  one  off  tbeiieir^ 
vants  if  they  everiveiit  to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  »u.>]^e 
was  ;sarprii^  to  find  that  they  were  aU  required  to  godbkait 
onoe  a-day,  afnd  that  the  master  of  the  honse  not  only  nercrfailed 
io  attend,  but  maintained  constant  family  prayer.  '  ItiaAied  ont 
that  he  was  the  waii^^ho  had  helped  the  pig-driver^^thaffc  be 
had  married  his  former  m«9teifs  daughter,  and  that  he,  his  i>vi&], 
and  some  of  their  children,  owed  all  their  happiness  to  the  ffX3ottt- 
idete  Duty  of  Man."  The  gendenian  told  the  landldrdtUafeJic 
knew  Mr.  Venn,  and  soon  intended  to  visilfc  him,  and  in  ibef  joy 
of  hisheartthehostcharged  him  with  a  letter  detailingallhisihappy 
history. .  And  once  at  Hel  voetsluys,  when  waiting  for  a  fair  wtud 
to  Arry  him  to  England,  he  accosted  on  the  shore  a  gentleinain 
whom  he  took  for  an  Englishman ;  he  was  a  JSwede,  but  haTing 
•  lived  long  in  England,  knew  the  langdage  well.  ^  He  turned  iiNit 
to  be  a  pious  man,  and  asked  Mr.  Venn  to  istip  With  :himi  A-fter 
much  interesting  conversation  he  opened  his  portmahteauy  and 
brought  out  the l>ook  to  which  he  said  thcct  he  owed  all  hisirelt- 
gious  impressions.  Mr.  Venn  recognised  his  own-  book,  .and  it 
needed  ail  his  humility  not  to  bewray  the  author.    : 

William  Eomaine*  began  his  course  as  Graham  Profbssor 
of  Astronomy,  and  editor  of  the  four  folios  of  Calasia's  Hebrew 
.  ConcOTdance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evangelic  fire  hebmiied 
and  shone  for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  die  Establishment  is 
concerned — ^the  light  of  London.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of 
icharacter  to  hold  his  ground  and  conquer  opposition.  -  £bhvas 
apjxmited  Assistant  IVfoming  Lecturer  at  St.  (^eoi^'s^  Hanover 
Square;  but  his  fervent  preaching  bi^ought  a  mob  of  people  to 
that  fashionable  place  of  worship,  and  on  the  charge' 6f  hav&g 
vulgarized  the  congregation  and  OTtercmwded  tlie  cbucoh,  the 
rector  removed  him.  He  was  po})uIarly  elected  to -the 'Evening 
Lectureship  of  St.  Dunstan's;  but  the  rector  there  took|X)6se8- 
sion  of  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  so  as  to  exdude  tJid  fa- 
nadc.  lA>m  Mansfield  decided  that  after  seven  in  the  evehing 
Mr.  Romaine  was  endtled  to  the  use  of  the  church  ;  so^  till4lie 
clock  struck  seven,  the  church*'Wardens  kept  the  doors  fkm.'  ^hut, 
and  by  drendiiiig  them  in  rain  and  freezing  them  in  frost,  hopcjd 
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to  ATeary  out  the  crowd.  Pailiiig  in  tliis^>  tlioy  I'eftised;  to  light 
the4^hurch,  and  Mi*.  Romaine  often  preached  to  his  vast  auditory 
irith  nor  Ugbt  except  the  solitiury  candle  which  be  held  in  his  hand. 
Bat  j^Jike*  another  Codes  "-—a  comparison  already  feiirly  applied 
to  him-f*-^  he  was  resolved  to  keep  the  pass,  and  if  the  bridge  fell 
to  leap  into  the  Tiber.''  Though  for  years  Ms  stipend  was. only 
eigiiteen  pounds,  he  wore  home-spun  cloth  and  lived  so  plainly 
that  tiiey  conid  not  starve  him  out.  And  though  they  repeat- 
edly dragged  him  to  the  courts  of  law  they  could  aot  force  him 
unt^  And-  though  they  sought  occasion  agaiiast  him  in  regard 
to  the  canons,  they  could  not  get  the  Bishop  to  -turn  him  t)ut. 
He- held  his  post  till,  with  much  ado,  he  gained  the  pulpit  of 
HlackiViars,  and  pr^ched  with  unquenched  fire  till  past  fbur^ 
score, 'the  Life,  the  Walk,  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  ^  For  a  great 
irhile  he  was  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  and  people  who  came 
from  Irdand  and  elsewhere  to  see  Garrick  act,  wentto^hear  Ro- 
inatne:  discourse ;  and  many  blessed  the  day  which  first  drew 
their  thoughtless  steps  to  St.  Dunstan's.orSt,  Aim's.  And  in  his 
snore  tranquil  evening  there  was  a  cluster  of  pious  citizens  about 
Jjadgate  Hill  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  who  exceedingly:  re- 
Torm  the  abrupt  old  man.  Of  all  the  churches  in  the  capital, 
Iris  was  the  one  towards  which  most  home-feeling  flowed.  It 
-slied  ;a  sabbatic  air  through  its  environs,  and  the- dingy  lanes 
[•atband  it  seemed  to  brighten  in  its  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full 
of  sober  hearers  and  joyful  worshippers,  it  was.  a  soutce  of  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  neighbourhood  in  times  of  need ;  and 
nrhilsttbewarm  focus  to  which  provincial  piety  and'travelled  worth 
fiMMlt>  readily  repaired,  it  was  tne  spot  endeared  to  many  a  thank- 
'hd  memory  as  the  Peniel  where  first  they  behcdd  that  great  sight, 
'GUBIBT  CBmctriED. 

'.::  Beside  the  London  Mansion  House  there  is  a  Ghurcb  with 

:two-irbncated  square  towers-^the  stumps  of  amputated  steeples 

>i-]^gg^stmg  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  St.  Mary  Wool-Chiurch- 

Jiswi;   ■What  is  transacted  in  it  now  we  cannot  tell;  but  could 

'ibe^readeir  have  visited  it  fifty  years  ago,  he  would  have  seen  in 

:  the  hedvyr  |)ulpit  a  somewhat  heavy  old  man*  With  little  warmth 

iie  muttffl:«d  tniimgh  a  pious  sermon-^texts  and  trite  remarks — 

iill  how  and' then  some  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling  made  a 

.stiff  animation  oveirun  his  seamy  countenance,  and  rush  out  at 

•liis  kind  and  beaming  eyes.     From  the  Lombard  Street  bankers 

And  powdered  merchants  who  lolled  serenely  at  the  end  of  various 

i.powB,  H  wiis  evident  that  he  was  not  deemed  a  Methodist.  From 

the  thin  North-country  visage  which  peered  at  him  through  cate- 

rhetic  si>ectades,  and  waited  for  something  wonderful  which 

would  not  come,  it  was  likely  that  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  that 
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his  fame  Imd  crossed  the  T^Yeed.     And  from  tliefond  uj)-looknig 
affection  with  which  many  of  liis  hearers  eyed  him,  you  woidd 
have  inferred  that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than  his 
sermon.     Go  next  Friday  evening  to  No.  8,  Coleman  Street 
Buildings  :  and  there,  in  a  dusky  parlour  with  some  twenty  peo- 
ple at  tea,  will  you  meet  again  the  preacher.     He  has  doffed  the 
cassock,  and  in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sits 
in  solitary  state  at  his  own  little  table.     The  tea  is  done,  and  the 
pipe  is  smoked,  and  the  Bible  is  placed  where  the  tea-cup  was. 
The  guests  draw  nearer  the  oracular  tripod,  and  the  feast  of  wis- 
dom and  the  flow  of  soul  begin.     He  inquires  if  any  one  has  got 
a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re-unions  are  meetings  for  business 
as  well  as  for  friendship.     And  two  or  three  have  come  with 
their  questions  cut  and  dry.     A  retired  old  lady  asks,  "  How  far 
a  Christian  may  lawfully  conform  to  the  world  ?"     And  the  old 
sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide  her  scrupulous  conscience, 
unless,  indeed,  she  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gentleman 
with  the   blue  coat   and  frilled   wrist-bands  across   the  table. 
"  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is  his 
callj  yet  Mobile  he  feels  it  also  his  crossy  it  will  not  hurt  him." 
Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his  City  friends :  "A 
Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  transacting  business  in 
the  rain  ;    he  will  not   suddenly   leave  his  client  because   it 
rains  ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is  gone  ;  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Acts,  ^Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company.' ' 
This  brings  up  Hannah  More  and  her  book  on  the  "Manners 
of  the    Great ;"    and  the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion 
of  Miss  More.     Some  of  the  party  do  not  know  who  she  is,  and 
he  tells  them  that  she  is  a  gifted  lady  who  used  to  be  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
]iolds,  the  idol  of  the  West-end  grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays 
for  Drury  Lane ;  but  who  has  lately  come  out  with  some  faith- 
ful appeals  to  her  aristocratic  acquaintances  on  the  subject  of 
heart-religion,  and  which  are  making  a  great  sensation.  "  Aweel," 
saj's  a  Scotch  elder  from  Swallow  Street,  "  Miss  Moore  is  very 
tawlented,  and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  mis- 
doubt if  there  be  not  a  lay  gal  twang  in  her  still."     And  in  this 
remark  he  is  heartily  seconded  by  the  spectacled  Calvinist  from 
Lesmahagow,  who  has  been  present  all  the  time,  but  has  not 
ventured  to  speak  till  he  found  in  front  this  Ajax  with  his 
Westminster  shield.  And  the  minister  smiles  quaintly  in  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  are  more  than  half  right,  but  repeats  his  ad- 
miration and  his  hope  for  the  accomplished  authoress.      And 
then  he  opens  his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Olney 
hymns,   reads    the  eighteenth  chapter   of  the   Acts.       "  You 
see  that  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  Church; 
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they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legal,  nor  were  carried 
away  because  he  was  eloquent^'  And  after  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and  turning 
into  devotion  the  substance  of  their  colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some  are 
evidently  constant  visiters.  The  taciturn  gentleman  who  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence,  smacked 
his  lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem,  and  mieant 
to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did  the  invalid 
lady  Mrlio  has  ordered  her  sedan  to  Bedford  Eow\  In  leave- 
taking  the  host  has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  his  north-country  visiter.  "  I  was  a  wnld  beast  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  Lord  caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and 
now  you  come  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look  at  the  lions  in  the 
Tower."  Never  was  lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Newton.* 
Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread-nought,  and  scaring 
his  companions  by  his  peerless  profanity  and  heaven-daring 
wickedness,  and  then  by  his  remarkable  recovery  signalizing  the 
riches  of  God's  grace,  you  might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to 
come  out  of  the  converted  bucanier.  But  never  was  transfor- 
mation more  complete.  Except  the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside, 
and  a  few  sea-faring  habits — except  the  lion's  hide,  nothing  sur- 
vived of  the  African  lion.  The  Puritans  would  have  said  that 
the  lion  was  slain,  and  that  honey  was  found  in  its  carcass. 
Affable  and  easy  of  access,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who 
sought  a  skilful  spiritual  counsellor,  and  knowing,  it  to  be  the 
ferm  of  service  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fretting 
at  the  constant  interruption,  or  nervously  absconding  to  some 
cabn  retreat,  his  consulting-room,  in  London's  most  trodden 
thoroughfare,  was  always  open.  And  though  he  w^as  sometimes 
disappointed  in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  nature  hoped  too 
soon,  his  hopefulness  was  the  very  reason  why  others  turned  out 
so  well.  There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle  was  a 
smoking  flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan  and  WiUiam  Wilberforce ; 
but  on  Newton's  hearth,  and  under  the  afilatus  of  God's  Spirit, 
it  soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conversation  eftected 
much,  his  correspondence  accomplished  more.  His  narrative  is 
wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters  make 
him  eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can  rival 
them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many  quires  of  these 
epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his  study,  that  w^e  perceive 
what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was. 
Many  volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  have  read  others  in  manu- 
script.    All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all  distinguished  by  the 
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s^me  playftil  siucerity  and  e^y  wisdoro,  and  ti?>nsfusiv§  v^jfjcw^th^ 
441  are  lich  in  experimental  pietv,  and  all  radl^iit  Y^it^^S^^<ff}^ 
vivacity,  Xbe  whole  collection  is  a  "  Cardiplioina*'^  Jl^^y^^f^ 
a^l  the  utterance  of  the  heart.  And,  they  wfll  stiiS  ,(j(wngaii^p 
with  the  tappiest  eiforts  of  the  mogt  femous  pens.  ]for..^xfy!ij- 
ple,  take  up  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  H^n^t  JMbre,.*^ 
now  artificial  does  everytliing  appear  alongside  of  JcJin.  ;Nj5y^- 
tpnl  Here  is  one  of  her  own  oest  specimens,  relj^ua  ;an4 
sparkling,  a  jet  of  spiritual  champa^e.  And  there  13  .the  ^m- 
sion  pf  some  laudatory  bishop,  slow  an4  sweet,  like,  a. cfUf- 
cade  pf  treacle  or. a  fall  of  honey.  But  Here,  amidst  iabo]:(r ja^^l 
pEunful  art,  is  the  well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  njEU;iyeinoi3&; 
nature,  grace,  wisdom,  goodness^ — John  Newton  and. npUung 
inore.  Except  his  own  friend,  Cowper,  who  was  iiot,  a  professed 
divine,  no  letteris  of  that  stiff  century  read  so  free,  4nd  nfoie 
have  preserved  the  writer^s  heart  so  well.  «  i  / 

,  We  might  have  noticed  others.  .  We  would  gladly  have  ibiind 
a  place  for  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogau;  a  name  still 
dear  to  Reading,  and  another  illustrious  exception  to  tlie  ^^,  iiot 
many  noble."  We  should  have  sketched  John  Wiljiitm 
yietcher,  that  saintly  man  and  seraphic  minister.  .  AndVit 
would  have  been  ri^ht  to  record  the  services  of  Joseph- JS3H- 
ner  at  Hull,  and  his  brother  Isaac  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
by  his  Church  History  that  the  former  served  the  caus^  of 
the  Gospel;  and  it  was  a  great  service  to  write  Ihe.firjt 
history  not  of  Popes  and  Councils,  but  vital  Christianity,  and 
write  it  so  well.  Isaac  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  (Jbspel  a 
name  which  was  itself  a  tower  of  strength.  The  ^^  Incomparable ' 
Senior  Wrangler,  and  gifted  with  a  colossal  intellect,  he  was 
nervous  and  indolent.  In  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  he  poreached 
from  time  to  time  powerful  sermons,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  known  identification  of  the  Vice-chancellor  with 
jthe  evangelical  cause,  lent  it  a  lofty  sanction  in  Simeon's  uni- 
versity. But  he  was  remiss  and  shy,  and  seldom  came  out  puB- 
jicly.  jHe  ought  to  have  been  a  Pharos;  but  he  was  a  lyj^Jft- 
Ijouse,  wjtli  the  shutters  closed.  A  splendid  illumination  it  was 
fpr  ^is  niece  and  Dr.  Jowett,  and  a  few  favoured  friends  in  tje 
light-keeper's  parlour ;  but  his  talents  and  principles  together 
ougiit  to  have  been  the  light  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  enu- 
merated the  conspicuous  names  in  Wesleyanism,  and  the  old 
English  Dissent,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon"*s  Connexiou— 
any  one  of  which  would  have  supplied  a  list  as  long,  and  in  some 
respepts  as  remarkable,  as  that  now  given.  Nor  have  we  speci- 
rfied  the  services  of  eminent  minds  among  the  laity — such  as  Cow- 
per, who  secured  for  evangelism  an  exalted  place  in  English 
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literatdre ;  and  Wilberforce,  who  introduced  it  into  Parliament ; 
iind  Hannah  More,  who  obtamed  an  audience  for  it  in  the  most 
sumptuous  drawinff-rooms,  and  by  her  tracts  pioneered  its  en- 
trance into  countfess  cottages.  These  all  fulfilled  a  function. 
Cowper  vas  the  first  to  show  how  purest  taste  and  finest  genius 
cbtila  co-exist  with  warmest  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  Task, 
;and-HTnmis  and  Letters,  were  the  several  arches  of  a  bridge, 
Hirhich  hJM  since  been  traversed  by  Foster,  Hall,  and  otlier  pil- 
grimsi^  who  showed  plainly  inspiration  in  their  steps  and  heaven 
^  their  eye.  Wilberforce,  by  the  combined  movements  for  the 
Befofmation  of  Morals  and  tne  Abolition  of  Slavery,  set  the  ex- 
ampfe  to  the  great  philanthropic  institutions  of  our  day ;  and  the 
aiksendiancy  won  by  his  personal  worth  and  enchanting  eloquence, 
sdppHed  tne  nucleus  roimd  which  Bible  and  other  Societies  were 
«asuy  gathered.  And  the  moralist  of  Barley  Wood,  by  the  sen- 
sible tone  of  her  "  Cheap  Repository,"  and  her  educational 
victories  among  the  young  savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  active 
aiid  useful  direction  to  feminine  piety.  Besides  all  which,  her 
clever  and  pointed  essays  helped  to  expose  hollow  profession,  and 
turn  on  evangelical  motives  in  channels  of  self-denying  industry. 
'Hie  connecting  isthmus  betwixt  the  old  "  Duty  of  Man,"  and 
Bomaine's  "  Eife  of  Faith,"  may  be  found  in  the  "  Practical 
Pi|My"  of  Hannah  More. 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  century  thus  prepared,  and  in  the 
tJniversity  in  fullest  contact  with  English  mind,  that  God  raised 
'itro  Chables  Simeon.*  The  son  of  a  Berkshire  squire,  and 
.'0ad6ated  at  Eton,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College.  Being  warned 
that  lie  would  be  expected  to  communicate  on  the  first  Sabbath 
'  afbr  his  arrival  in  the  University,  and  shocked  at  his  own  oln^i- 
otis  tmfitness,  he  instantly  purchased  "  The  Duty  of  Man,"  and 
strove  to  prepare  himself.  With  little  success.  But  subsequently 
an  expression  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his  book  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 

gsr,— ^the  Jews  knew  what  they  did  when  they  traiisferred 
eir  sm  to  the  head  of  their  offering,"  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
pofldbility  of  transferring  guilt  to  another.  The  idea  grew  in  his 
toind  till  the  hope  of  mercy  became  strong,  and  on  Easter  Sunday 
he  awoke  with  the  words, — "  Jesus  Chnst  is  risen  to-day ;  Hal- 
lelujah 1  Hallelujah  T  After  this  vivid  dawn,  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion continued  strong  with  him ;  but  he  was  three  years  without 
finding  a  diigle  fiiend  like-minded.  On  the  eve  of  his  ordination, 
he  had  serious  thoughts  of  putting  in  the  papers  an  advertisement, 
**That  a  young  clergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sinner, 
and  who  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and 
desired  to  live  only  to  make  him  known,  was  persuaded  that  there 

*  Born  i;.")".     Die(l  I     «. 
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must  be  some  persons  in  the  world  whose  views  and  feelings 
accorded  with  his  own ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  minister  of 
that  description,  he  would  gladly  become  his  curate,  and  serve 
him  gratis."     Soon  after  this  purpose  had  been  passing  through 
his    mind,   through    the    influence    of    his    father    he    found 
himself  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  worship  in   Cambridge,   and   where,   for   upwards   of  fifty 
years,   he   proclaimed   the    salvation    which    he    himself   had 
found.     The  career  of  opposition  and  obloquy  which  he  ran 
passing  off  into  universal  esteem  and  homage,  from  the  time  that 
a  gownsman  would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his  company, 
till  bishops  were  calling  on  him,  three  together,  and  till  that  oleak 
November  day,  when  the  mourning  University  bore  him  to  his 
tomb,  beneath  the  stately  roof  of  king  Henry's  Chapel — ^thfe 
triumph  of  faith  and  energy  over  long  hostility,  may  encourage 
other  witnesses  for  obnoxious  truth,  and  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr. 
Cams'  bulky  volume.     We  only  wish  to  indicate  the  particular 
work  which  we  believe  that  Mr.  Simeon  did.    Filling,  and  even- 
tually with  great  ascendancy,  that  commanding  pulpit,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,    and  meeting  in  his   own  house  weekly 
scores  of   candidates  for   the  Church  of  England   ministry — 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most 
to  mould  the  recent  and  existing  evangelism  of  the  Southern 
Establishment.    And  in  his  first  and  most  fervent  days — untram- 
melled, because  persecuted  and  unflattered,  he  did  a  noble  work. 
The  impulse  which  he  then  gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and 
men  like  Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  were 
the  product.     But  as  he  got  older  and  more  honoured,  when  he 
found  that  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  through 
his  writings,  he  had  become  an  important  integral  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  if  he  did  not  become  less  evangelical  be  became 
more  hierarchical.    He  still  loved  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Church 
was  growing  kind,  and  he  was  coaxed  into  a  more  ardent  episco- 
pacy and  more  exact  conformity.      The  Church  was   actually 
improved,  and  personal  acquaintances  mounting  the  bench  put  a 
still  more  friendly  face  on  it.     He  began  to  hope  that  evangelism 
would  prevail  among  the  clergy,  and  that  they  might  prove,  if 
not  the  sole,  the  most  successful  agency  for  diffusing  the  Gospel. 
And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to  blush  at  the  excesses  of  his 
youthful  zeal,  and  inculcate  on  his  student-friends  reverence  for 
the  Rubric  and  obedience  to  the  Bishop.     He  bought  patronages 
and  presentations,  and  bestirred  all  his  energies  to  form  a  minis- 
try evangelical  but  regular,  episcopal  but  earnest.     Volunteering 
his  services  and  accepted  by  the  un dor-graduates,  he  became 
virtual  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no  grand  ideas.  His 
mind  was  not  telescopic,  lie  did  not  look  to  the  Church  uni- 
versal's  long  future,  nor  to  the  position  of  his  own  Church 
relatively  to  Christendom.  Jkit  he  looked  to  England  as  it  then 
was,  and  as  he  assumed  thai  it  ever  would  be ;  and  he  looked 
out  for  new  Bishops  and  advowsoiis  in  the  market  and  present 
openings  for  an  Evangelical  clergy — the  painstaking  overseer 
of  his  own  repairs,  but  not  prophetic  enough  to  foretell  the 
alterations  that  would  be  eventually  needed,  nor  creative  enough 
to  suggest  them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listeners  were 
not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great  schemes  and  noble  pur- 
poses ;  even  as  they  were  not  invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime 
Jjresentations  of  familiar  truth.  And  he  taught  no  system.  He 
oved  every  text  and  dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in  laying  on 
each  successively  an  equal  stress.  According  to  his  text,  a  hearer 
might  imagine  him  either  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  High  Church- 
man or  Low.  To  evade  no  text  and  exaggerate  none  was  his- 
object ;  and  this  was  well :  but  we  rather  suspect  that  the  Bible 
contains  pervasive  principles,  prepollent  and  overmastering  truths, 
and  that  a  firm  hold  of  these  is  very  needful  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  individual  texts.  And  of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that 
no  energetic  ministry  nor  wide  reformation  has  ever  arisen  with- 
out one  or  other  of  these  cardinal  truths  as  its  watchword  and 
rallying-cry.  In  Simeon's  Theology  there  was  nothing  equi- 
valent to  Luther's  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  nor  Wesley's  golden  sen- 
tence, "  God  is  Love." 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if  not  comprehensive  he 
was- orderly  and  methodical.  A  man  of  routine  rather  than  of 
system,  he  was  a  pattern  of  punctuality  and  neatness  in  his 
person,  and  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done,  and  was  therv^fore 
tempted  to  do  too  much  himself.  To  ensure  the  preaching  of  a 
good  sermon,  whatever  the  text  might  be,  he  actually  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Heljis  to 
Composition.  Only  think  of  it !  and  only  think  of  the  pari^Iies 
which  get  these  spectral  Helps  as  regular  sermons  I  This  Hom- 
iletic  Bone-house  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  hundred 
"skeletons,"  and  however  vigorous  or  aftecting  they  might  be 
when  Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they  are  now  too  many  and 
exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  prophets,  Simeon's  great 
defects  were  a  want  of  grandeur  in  his  views,  and  the  absence  of 
a  gravitation-centre  for  his  creed.  His  pupils  might  come  forth 
sincere  and  painstaking  parsons  ;  but,  overladen  with  truism  and 
shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not  likely  to  prove  venturesome 
missionaries  or  bold  and  original  evangelists.     His  own  propen- 
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sity  was  more  for  well-divided  sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly 
inspired  and  anew  adapted  to  the  times.  He  loved  to  open  texts ; 
ana  it  was  rather  to  tne  sermon-fishery  than  to  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  sent  his  young  divines.  His  outfit-present  was  not  a 
sword  but  an  oyster-Knife  ;  and  if  the  "  evangelicals"  whom 
Arnold  met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they  failed 
to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as  shedding  lustre  on  his 
Christian  memory.  He  had  continual  heaviness,  and  great  soli- 
citude for  Israel ;  and  as  he  mightily  helped  to  awaken  through- 
out the  evangelical  Church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  behalf,  so 
in  his  dying  thoughts,  like  the  Lord  himself,  he  earnestly  re- 
membered them  still.  And  in  the  recollectedness  and  deep  hu- 
mility of  that  dying  scene,  there  is  something  greater  and  more 
solemn  than  any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for  many  days. 
During  his  long  and  active  life — disinterested,  peremptory,  and 
.single-eyed,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  his  blessed 
Master.  But  the  greatest  good  which  he  effected,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  is  what  he  did  directly,  and  still  more  what  he 
did  early.  To  our  judgment  he  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
can  be  widely  or  long  transmitted.  Already  is  all  that  was  im- 
pulsive in  him  dying  out,  and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceed- 
ingly admired  him  once  are  forgetting  what  he  taught  them. 
Ana  his  own  last  days,  we  fear,  were  not  quite  so  impulsive  as 
his  first.  An  ancient  University  and  a  hierarchical  Establish- 
ment are  to  a  fervent  Evangelism  like  those  Transatlantic  lakes 
which  are  lined  with  attractive  gravel.  A  stout  arm,  stall- 
ing in  deep  water,  may  row  a  goodfy  distance ;  but  as  it  nears  the 
banks  or  skims  the  shallows,  the  boat  will  be  slowed  or  arrested 
by  the  spell  in  the  water.  It  would  appear  that  even  Simeon 
at  last  had  felt  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  this  magnetic  mud. 
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Akt.  Tt^-^Douhledaifs  Financial  History  of  England. 

:TIndee  this  title  we  have  a  series  of  letters,  or  pamphlets,  de- 
iscrii)ing  the' origin  and  growth  of  our  public  debt — our  condition 
under  its  burdens — and  the  prospect  in  store  for  our  creditors, 
^tfiough  the  work  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  "  History,"  Mr. 
Dotibleday*s  claim  to  be  considered  an  historian  is  yet  to  be  esta- 
bli^e3  5 — for,  acknowledging  the  clearness  of  his  language,  the 
originality  of  spme  of  his  views,  and  the  industry  with  which  he 
ii^  Illustrated  the  period  embraced  in  his  short  account,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  observations  should  have  been  character^ 
Ked  by  TinSeemly  and  unjust  vituperations  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  pubKc  men  who  have  borne  sway  in  this  country  since  th6 
jRfevoIutioti,  and  by  the  attempt  to  propagate  mischievous  errors- 
Views  in  short,  which,  if  ad!optea  by  his  pupils  and  their  con- 
teitipoi'ari^s,  the  rising  youth  of  England  (for  whose  instruction 
ire  tells  us  that  they  are  intended),  would  surely  destroy  the 
cotiimercial  honour,  and,  through  it,  the  existence  of  Great  Bri- 

^^re  ha^  been  from  the  commencement  something  untoward 
in  the  condiict  of  our  financial  operations.  The  most  serious  de- 
niands  ttpoh  our  energies — ^the  struggles  in  which  it  was  in  cum- 
beiit  upon  us  to  put  forth  the  greatest  efforts  of  strength  in  mo- 
ngj'','  in  arms  by  sea  or  by  land — have  been  at  those  periods  in 
W]^ich  credit  was  lowest,  money  in  fewer  hands,  and  its  holders 
therefore  m  a  condition  to  dictate  to  Parliament  the  most  oner- 
buii  tisnns. 

TK6  greater  part  of  the  four  hundred  millions  with  whiich  the 
M^ar  of  Sie  French  Revolution  may  be  debited,  was  borrowed  in 
a  depreciated  currency ;  while  receiving  £60  or  £70  in  paper, 
we  bound  ourselves  to  pay  £100,  without  stipulating  that  the 
lender  should  be  reimbursed  either  in  the  same  worthless  mate- 
rial, or  upon  any  equitable  system  of  equivalents.  The  return 
to  cash  payments  consequent  upon  Mr.  Peel's  Act  of  1819,  gave 
to  the  then  holder  of  public  securities  an  undue  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  nearly  every  other  class  in  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  transactions  under  which  our  national  debt 
has  grown  upon  us,  dates  mainly  from  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  new  and  insecm-e  Goveniment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Tory  party,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things  without  a  heavier  outlay,  and 
corresponding  taxation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Land-Tax  of  1692, 
(equal  to  and  which  was  in  fiict  an  Income  and  Property  Tax  of 
20  per  cent.)  it  was  requisite  to  liavc  recourse  to  a  loan,    IVIr, 
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Doubleda/s  prejudices  and  feelings  in  reference  to  this  period, 
have  been  so  far  allowed  to  warp  his  judgment  as  to  hurry  him 
into  the  unworthy  assertion  (whilst  he  sneers  at  the  patriotism 
of  the  Eussells  and  the  Cavendishes,)  that  a  main  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  sordid  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
greatest  English  nobles,  to  secure  their  ecclesiastical  possessions 
from  resumption  by  a  Catholic  Government  and  Priesthood,  had 
James  continued  to  reign  in  this  country.  Of  such  a  design  on 
the  part  of  James  11.  there  is  no  evidence ;  still  less  of  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  that  property,  that  the 
king,  had  he  been  ever  so  desirous,  could  have  caused  them  any 
disturbance  in  their  enjoyment  of  it.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  that,  his  predecessor,  Mary,  had  wished 
to  restore  to  the  Monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, the  estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  Although 
it  was  but  eighteen  years  after  Henry  VIII.'s  first  Act,  and 
though  many  of  the  original  beneficiaries  were  then  alive, 
and  exciting  sympathy  by  their  misfortunes  and  faith  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  superiority  of  their  creed,  the  Queen  was 
unable  to  carry  her  point.  She  restored,  indeed,  to  the  Catholic 
Church  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ungranted  to 
private  individuals ;  but  with  this  she  was  forced  to  be  content. 
Yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this 
project  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  a  most  bigoted  prin- 
cess, and  in  an  almost  Catholic  country,  such  a  monarch  as 
James  11.  could  have  alarmed  his  nobles  into  a  deposition  of  him, 
from  a  suspicion  that  he  may  have  had  similar  intentions.  The 
period  of  the  Revolution  is  not  one  which  displays  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  public  virtue  of  the  country;  but  the  writer  should 
have  reflected,  that  it  was  by  the  relations,  the  friends,  and  the 
allies  of  that  Sydney  and  that  Russell,  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devotion  to  our  liberties,  that  arbitrary  power  was  fin- 
ally banished  from  England  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

J3ut  this  arbitraiy  period  of  the  Stuarts  finds  strange  favour  in 
his  eyes.  Under  the  two  last  princes  of  that  House,  England, 
he  says,  though  not  honoured,  was  comfortable  and  prosperous. 
Their  government,  he  contends,  though  oppressive  towards  the 
nobles,  did  not  press  with  harshness  on  tne  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  reader  is  told  of  the  mode- 
rate amount  of  taxation  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  While 
the  Long  Parh'ament  averaged  an  income  of  from  £4,385,000 
to  £4,860,000,  Charles  11.  received  only  £1,800,000,  and  James, 
in  the  year  he  abdicated,  a  trifle  over  £2,000,000.  He  then  sums 
up  the  instances  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country : — 

"  The  interest  of  money  was  six  or  even  eiglif  per  cent,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  profitsof  tradewerecommensurate  with  thishighrateof  interest 
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for  money.  No  one,  therefore,  who  saw  tradesmen  making  these 
great  returns,  which  all  trafl&c  then  afforded,  would  give  a  heavy  ren- 
tal for  land.  Lands  consequently  were  let  low,  and  on  long  leases, 
the  competition  for  ferms  being  moderate." 

Some  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  readers  will  probably  doubt  the  ex- 
treme prosperity  of  a  country  where  interest  is  at  six  and  eight  per 
cent.,  and  the  profits  (and,  perhaps,  we  should  interpolate  for  him, 
the  risks)  of  trade  in  proportion.  They  may  opine  tnat  for  the  few 
fortunate  owners  of  capital,  and  for  the  tradesmen  exempt  from 
all  competition,  there  may  have  been  great  and  undue  gains,  at 
the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitantsf. 

Another  source  of  satisfactory  contemplation  is  the  state  of 
the  poor.  "  Kates,"  continues  he,  "  distributed  liberally,  if  not 
profusely,  came  to  £160,000,  only  ^^ih  of  the  revenue."  Very 
possibly,  with  no  debt,  little  naval  or  military  force,  whatever 
we  spent  on  the  poor  might  wear  a  totally  different  aspect,  when 
compared  with  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  present  day. 
To  judge  correctly,  however,  of  the  relative  burden  of  pauperism 
at  any  period,  it  should  be  ascertained  with  what  proportion  of 
food  the  population  of  a  country  has  to  tax  itself,  for  the  support 
of  those  of  its  members  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  either 
period. 

During  the  four  years  of  King  James's  reign,  wheat,  on  an 
average,  cost  31s.  7d.  per  quarter.  £160,000,  therefore,  ex- 
pended in  poor  rates,  were  equal  to  101,320  Quarters,  or  810,560 
Dusbels;  and  assuming  the  population  at  tnat  period  at  from 
4,500,000  to  6,000,000,  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  indigent  re- 
quired a  contribution  from  every  individual  in  the  State  of  from 
^th  to  ^th  of  a  bushel. 

The  poor  rate  now  may  be  taken  at  £5,000,000,  and  with 
wheat  at  60s.,  will  amount  to  about  one  bushel  per  head,  or  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  per  head,  on  our  present  population,  (in 

r'te  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  "  atrocious  Poor  Law,")  as  the  "  liberal 
not  profuse  administration ''  in  the  Stuart  period. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  properly  ex- 
amined the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country 
before  making  such  loose  statements.  From  1660  to  1720,  says 
Malthns,  the  average  price  of  com  enabled  a  labourer  to  purchase 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat  per  diem  with  his  daily  wages — 
from  1720  to  1750  they  were  equal  to  a  peck  a  day.  Arthur 
Ifoung  considers  that  for  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  wheat 
avera^  38s.  2d.,  and  that  from  1700  to  1766  it  was  32s.  Id. ; 
that  is,  it  declined  16  per  cent.,  while  labour,  which  on  the 
average  had  been  lO^d.  per  diem  through  the  17th  century, 
wa«  for  the  66  first  years  of  the  18th — Is.,  or  a  rise  of  16  per 
cent.,— to  which  we  will  add  the  general  testimony  of  Mr, 
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Ilallaiiij  that  ^^  the  reigti  of  Geo.  II.  was  on  the  whole  the  most 
prosperous  period  that  England  had  ever  experienced/'  In  1668 
(i.  e,  in  Mr.  D/s  happy  times),  CTregorv  King  computed  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  khourers  and  out-servants  at  £15  per  an- 
nuuifor  a  family  of  3^  persous,  their  weekly  expenditure  at  20d. 
per  head — here  is  au  income  of  £15  to  meet  an  expenditure 
then  of  £17^  15a,  Chief  Justice  Hale  seems  to  have  reckoned 
the  expense  of  a  labourer's  family^  consisting  of  a  fAher,  mother, 
and  four  children^  of  whom  two  could  work  a  Httle,  and  the 
other  two  not  at  all^  at  10s.  per  week,  or  £26  per  annum.  If 
we  assume  8s.  per  week  as  their  income  from  earnings^  w^e  have 
but  £20j  IGs.  From  1655  to  1680,  the  period  with  which  the 
Cluef  Justice  was  familiar^  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  from 
two  guineas  to  45s.  the  f|uarter. 

It  will  he  clear,  from  these  authoritiesj  that  Mr.  D.^  in  Ins 
anxiety  to  render  yet  more  an  object  of  ^n\j  to  his  fellow  debt- 
ors of  this  century^  the  golden  age  of  prerogative  and  plague, 
has  assumed  for  it  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  wholly  at 
variance  wdth  historictd  facts.  There  is  also  an  infatuation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  characterized  lila  theory  of  population,  in  as- 
serting that  this  island  was  far  more  numerously  peopled  in 
former  times  than  under  the  Tudor s  and  the  Stuarts,  They 
seem  to  have  hved^  in  his  view,  mostly  on  animal  food ;  "  up  to 
the  lleformation  fanning  was  in  fact  gi-azing,"     If  so,  these 

fraziers  and  their  herdsmen  must  have  been,  we  grieve  to  think, 
ut  indifferent  Catholics,  not  quite  worthy  of  the  advantages 
that  smTOunded  them : — we  own  we  should  have  thought  the 
effect  of  the  Eeformation,  involving  the  abolition  of  Lenten 
days,  would  have  inverted  the  relative  consumption^  and  Imve 
caused  less  com  and  more  meat  to  be  consumed  than  before* 

These  praises,  however,  enable  him  with  better  grace  to  de- 
nounce the  present  order  of  things.  Our  condition  is  become 
so  intolerablej  that  he  gravely  proposes  the  disregard  of  obliga- 
tions contracted  and  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  to  pass  a 
sponge  over  the  whole  national  debt,  as  Cobbett,  of  whom  he  is 
an  admu*er,  did  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  back.  Whether  we  will 
or  not,  this  proceeding,  we  are  told,  is  inevitable  :  only  for  con- 
venience sake  it  might,  he  thinks,  be  hastened.  lie  cannot  for- 
give Sir  liobert  Peel  for  the  sliare  he  had  in  the  Act  of  1819. 
The  hardsliip  and  injustice  which  it  inflicted  fell,  as  he  states,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  vd\]i  the  greatest  severity,  upon  mortga- 
gers and  mcumbrancers,  but  all  other  chisses  of  our  tax-paying 
countrymen  were  in  effect  mulcted,  by  the  undesigned  or'  un- 
foreseen operation  of  this  Act,  of  f  ;3,000,0()0  to  £4,000,000 
annually.  By  it  they  were  dccreetl  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest 
of  all  that  part  ol  the  debt  borrowed  in  the  war  time  in  a 
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depreciated  currency,  and  which  interest,  nominally  above 
£12,000,000,  was  really  worth  only  eight  or  nine  millions  until 
the  Act  of  1819  added  to  all  obligations  of  this  sort  a  burden  of 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  by  converting  a  paper  promise  into  a  golden 
liability.  * 

"  The  distress,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy  which  now  took  place  were 
universal,  affecting  both  the  great  interests  of  land  and  trade ;  but 
among  the  landlords  whose  estates  were  burdened  with  mortgages, 
fortunes,  settlements,  legacies,  &c.,  the  effects  were  most  marked  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  from  the  tremend- 
ous reduction  in  the  price  of  land  which  now  took  place,  the  estates 
barely  sold  for  as  much  as  would  pay  off  their  mortgages,  and  hence 
the  owners  were  stripped  of  all,  and  made  beggars." 

In  one  case  given,  a  gentleman  purchases  an  estate  for 
£80,000,  about  1812  or  1813- -one  moiety  of  the  purchase 
being  borrowed  on  mortgage  of  the  land  so  bought. 

"  Li  1823  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  estate,  in  order  to  pay 
off  his  mortgage  and  some  aiTcars  of  interest,  and  when  this  was 
done,  he  was  left  without  a  shilling — the  estate  bringing  only  half  its 
cost  in  1812." 

In  another  case,  about  1812,  a  father  and  son  had  invested  in 
an  estate  in  a  midland  county  the  sum  of  £72,000 ;  shortly 
after  they  agreed  to  lay  out  an  equal  sum  on  another  estate  in 
the  same  quarter.  In  the  interval  between  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  (1812)  and  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  (in  1819), 
the  parties,  who  were  in  trade,  and  who  had  experienced  heavy 
losses,  could  not  complete  the  purchase,  which,  with  some  arrears 
of  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  £71,957;  they  therefore  gave 
the  vender  (in  addition  to  £18,555  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived in  part  payment)  a  mortgage  deed  for  £65,000  secured 
on  both  of  the  estates.  In  1821  the  purchasers  became  bankrupts 
— ^these  two  estates  were  then  put  up  for  sale,  but  would  not 
together  bring  the  sum  for  which  they  were  mortgaged,  and 
the  vender  of  the  second,  now  become  the  mortgagee  of  both, 
gave  notice  to  foreclose.  And  this  sad  tale  was  that  of  many, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mismanagement  or  indiscretion  of 
the  parties  thus  speculating  in  land  and  trade  also  ;  yet  the  de- 
preciation of  the  land  in  each  case  to  half  its  value  in  less  than 
a  dozen  years,  is  undeniable.  It  resulted  from  the  lottery  in 
which  the  nation  had  been  engaged — not  from  any  particular 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  An  excess  of  specu- 
lation had  pervaded  all  orders  of  men  in  the  country.  We  had 
been  the  sole  traders,  the  sole  carriers  and  manufacturers  ;  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  speculations  in  land  should  have  par- 
taken of  the  general  artificial  rise,  and  should  afterwards  have 
reached  their  natural  level  by  a  rapid  and  ruinous  descent. 
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He  forcibly  denounces  the  practice  of  saJtlling  our  posterity 
to  all  per]>etuitj  witli  tlie  debts  contracted  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. There  is  a  curious  letter  from  Jefierson  to  Dr.  Epps, 
dated  24th  S\x\\q  1813^  in  support  of  this  view  :— 

'*  Suppose  that  the  majority  had  borrowed  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee- 
ginjj>k  of  the  estate,  and  hud  consumed  it  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
jTiuking  merrj^  in  their  day,  or,  if  you  please,  in  quarrelling  and  figbting 
with  their  unotiendiDg  neighboin-s — in  eighteen  years  and  eight 
months  half  of  the  then  adult  majority  are  dead;  till  then,  heing  the 
majority,  they  might  rightfully  levy  the  interest  of  their  debt  an- 
nitidly  on  fchcaiselves  and  their  fellow-citizens ;— but  at  that  period  a 
new  majonty  will  have  come  into  place  in  their  own  right,  and  not 
under  tlie  rights,  conditions,  and  laws  of  their  predecessors:  Are 
they  bound  to  consider  the  debt?  or  legally  bound  to  give  up  their 
country  and  emigrate  for  subsistence '?     Every  one  will  8ay — No."*" 

Mr.  Doubleday  raises  only  a  refined  objection  to  this  passage, 
to  the  eftectthat  there  might  have  been  minorsj  wanting  only  a  few 
days  of  legal  age,  who  might  thus  be  bound  for  nearly  nineteen 
years  to  a  system  which  they  might  disapprove  of,  and  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  per  force  >vlieu  of  age  to  assert 
their  other  political  rights. 

Men  do  notj  however,  always  on  comiiig  of  age,  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  discretion,  or  indeed  upon  the  possession  of  an 
unencumbered  estate,  real  or  political ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are 
not  long  before  they  manage  to  encumber  it  a  little  themselves* 
We  wonder  that  Mi*.  Doubleday's  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve  all 
possible  contingent  i-emainders  for  the  first  tenant  in  tail,  did 
not  suggest  to  him  that  the  minor  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  Is 
there  no  hardship  in  shutting  out  those  who,  by  the  census,  are 
now  just  below  the  property  qualification,  but  who  may  acquire 
it  to-morrow,  as  those  who  to-day  are  just  below  tho  ago  qualifi- 
cation, which  will  avail  them  only  to-morrow,  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  when  the  mortgage-deed  upon  their  future  toil  will 
have  been  already  executed  ? 

However,  the  extreme  cases  put  by  Jefierson  cannot  practically 
occur.  No  capitalist  would  advance  money  to  a  State,  for  the 
exclusive  object  of  promoting  national  gluttony  and  ebriety, 
though  a  single  prodigal  soti  is  sometimes  enabled^  by  the  aid  of 
money-lenders,  to  Maste  his  family  substance  in  this  manner. 
The  want  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  spendthrift  governments  of 
France,  for  a  generation  or  two,  led  to  the  convocation  of  the 


*  JelTerson'a  theory  waii^  tlmt  of  all  rtow  living  one-half  die  in  twenty-four  yeara 
and  eight  months  ;  but  then  lio  omits  minors,  and  says,  that  of  those  now  adult, 
one-liaU'  will  be  dead  in  eiglitc<?ii  years  and  tight  months 
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States-General,  and  eventually  to  tlie  Revolution ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  expending  of  borrowed  money  in  quarrelling  with 
neighbours,  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Jefferson's  country- 
men, in  their  contest  with  Mexico,  will  be  able  to  borrow  the 
funds  requisite  for  its  successful  termination,  and  whether  the 
interest  will  in  that  case  continue  to  be  paid  punctually,  even  for 
eighteen  years  and  eight  months. 

Again  it  is  argued,  as  if  it  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  nobles 
of  this  country,  for  the  time  being,  to  have  gone  to  war  or  not 
with  France  as  they  pleased,  and  to  have  spent  as  little  money 
on  this  object  as  they  chose.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  country  this 
might  be  the  case,  but  not  so  in  Europe.  Could  we  have  calcu- 
lated on  remaining  neuter  ?  was  our  engaging  in  the  war,  or  our 
continuance  of  it,  voluntary  or  not  ?  We  will  admit  that  the 
first  declaration  came  from  us;  nay  more — that  the  tenor  of 
Lord  Grenville's  notes  were  unfriendly  in  1792.  But  had  states- 
men most  desirous  of  peace  been  at  the  head  of  affairs — had  Mr. 
Fox,  for  instance,  the  apologist  of  the  French  Revolution,  been 
at  the  helm  from  1792  to  1805,  could  even  he  have  prevented 
war?  Had  we  not  acted  against  the  French  on  the  ocean,  we 
must  have  fought  them  in  Egypt ;  and  if  not  in  Egypt,  at  last 
in  India,  where  they  would,  but  for  oiu:  timely  stoppage,  have 
gone.  Did  other  States,  desirous  of  peace  or  neutrahty,  avert 
the  visitation  ?  Did  Naples,  or  Bavaria,  or  Spain,  or  Tuscany, 
or  Modena,  or  Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  even  Prussia,  though  there 
was  no  measure  of  humility,  falsehood,  or  treachery,  that  the 
cabinet  of  this  latter  power  were  not  ready  to  resort  to,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ultima  ratio  familiar  to  the  great  Frederick  ?  And 
we  are  now  to  be  told  that  it  was  optional  whether  we  should 
lightl 

.  Until  lately,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  project  of  an  in- 
vasion of  this  country  was  seriously  entertained.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  French  ruler  knew  our  unconquerable  charac- 
ter, and  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  quit  of  the  expedition.  So 
he  may ;  a  closer  examination  may  have  shown  him  the  proba- 
bilities of  failure  and  disgrace ;  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  project  had  not  been  seriously  entertained,  and 
long  and  obstinately  persevered  in  by  its  author.  M.  Thiers' 
fifth  volume  shows  the  extent  of  preparations  made — the  ports 
dug  out  along  the  French  coast — the  flotillas  of  brigs,  gun- 
boats, and  transports  provided — the  enormous  expenses  incurred 
with  this  sole  view — expenses  seriously  taxing  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  entirely  thrown  away  unless  this  enterprise  was 
undertaken.  Let  it  be  seen  what  earnest  personal  interest  the 
Emperor  himself  took  in  this  matter  for  years,  urginjj,  cajoling, 
farcing  every  agent,  officer,  and  circumstance,  into  his  views. 
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As  early  as  July  1804,  be  writes  to  Admiral  La  Toiicho  Tre- 
ville,— "  Soyona  niaitres  du  detroit  six  heures  et  nous  sommes 
maifcres  dn  monde  f  and  to  VillenoiivGj  in  Jnly  1805,  just  after 
that  ofRcer,  having  unsuccessfully  fought  Calder  on  the  22d,  had 
entered  Contnna,^^^  Faites  vous  battre,  luerae  dctmrc,  pour- 
^Tio  que  par  vos  eftbrts  la  poite  do  Brest  soit  ouverte."  Again, 
in  less  than  a  week  his  master  writes  to  hmi,^**  Pour  ce  grand 
objet  de  favoriser  une  descente  chez  cette  puissance  cpii  depuis 
six  siecles  opprirae  la  France,  nous  pouvons  tous  mourir  sans  rc- 
gretter  la  vie/'  .....  On  the  3d  August  1805,  Napo- 
leon reached  Boulogne.  Next  evening,  after  having  revieived 
on  the  sands  above  100,000  men,  he  wiites  exultingly  to  Admi- 
ral Decres,  the  minister  of  marine,^ — ^*  Les  Anglais  ne  savent  pas 
ce  qui  leur  pend  k  Toreille :  si  nous  sommes  maitres  de  douze 
henres  de  la  traversee,  l^Angleterre  a  vecu."'  .,.,». 
And  when  at  last,  on  the  2 2d  August,  a  despatch  overland  from 
Coruiina  brought  him  word  that  Villeneuve  hiiri  actually  sailed 
from  thence  to  Brest^  his  contentment  was  extreme.  His  inten- 
tion was  that  Villeneuve,  witli  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  lino, 
should  present  himself  before  Brest,  from  whence  Gantlieaurne, 
issuing  with  twenty-one  more,  would  effect  a  junction,  notwith- 
stanrliiig  Cormvallis*  Wockading  squadron.  The  French  fleet, 
thus  numbering  fifty  line-of-battle  shipSj  would,  in  Napoleon^s 
calculations,  meet  and  give  battle  to  any  Knglisli  force  then  lu 
those  waters  ;  they  would  lose  ten— twenty  of  their  number  ;  no 
matter,  with  the  remainder  he  still  hoped  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  ]>rotect  liis  passage  across,  and  cover  his  landing.  So  he  wntes 
to  Gnntheaume  iniperatiyely, — "  Parte z  et  venez  ici  (Boulogne) 
nous  aurons  venge  six  siecles  d'outrages  et  de  honte."  ,  •  And 
to  A'illeneuye  at  the  same  time,— *^  Ne  perdez  pas  un  mo- 
ment, et  avec  raes  cscadres  reunies  entrez  dans  la  Manche,  T Aug- 
leterro  est  a  nous,  paraissez  24  heures  et  tout  est  terminc.^' 
.  .  And  he  was  not  far  out*  Foity  years  afterwards  these  boastB 
and  tlireats  may  appear  idle  to  many:  but  to  the  desperadoes  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  the  possessory  partnership,  indicated 
in  his  language,  was  inspiriting  in  the  highest  degree.  Called 
by  the  inexorable  conscription  to  bo  soldiers,  it  represented  to 
them  ]>rofit,  pleasure,  j>romotion— eveiy  object,  in  short,  for 
which  men  agitate  and  subscribe  in  this  country— the  richer  the 
land  of  promise,  the  more  eager  they  for  the  foray.  We  do  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  enthusiasm  with  whicli  such  a  leader  was 
followed.  And  after  all,  the  project  was  not  more  personally 
adventurous  than  the  exjtedition  to  Fgy pt,  the  return  from  thence 
to  France,  tlic  descent  of  the  St,  Bernard,  or  the  landing  at 
Cannes ;  or,  above  all,  more  gigantic  than  tlie  invasion  of  Kussia. 

Our  national  existence  was  at  stake.     Was  this  the  moment, 
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then,  to  stand  liiggling  over  the  counter  about  the  terms  on  which 
the  Hebrew  womd  lend  us  his  moneys?  or  to  be  debating,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  double  fellowship,  whether  the  public 
debt  to  be  incurred  should  be  discharged  by  instalments  within 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  or  remain  at  a  perpetuity  of  interest  ? 

In  crises  of  this  kind  the  national  energies  must  be  strained, 
even  at  the  risk  of  bursting ;  and  the  survivors  and  inheritors, 
after  the  gigantic  struggle  is  over,  must  be  contented  with  their 
succession,  crippled  and  incumbered  as  it  may  be,  and  think  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  to  pay  only  their  share  of  the  cost,  and 
in  having  escaped  the  risk,  the  apprehensions,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  were  the  lot  of  those  who  carried  on  the  contest. 

But  for  their  success,  both  in  borrowing  and  fighting,  Mr. 
Doubleday  himself  might  have  been  a  commis  in  a  French 
comptoir — his  sons,  for  whose  benefit  he  writes,  so  far  from 
enjoying  leisure  to  profit  by  his  labours,  might,  by  favour  of  the 
conscription,  be  at  this  moment  engaged  in  diffusing  French 
notions  of  civilization,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  Algeria, 
under  Bugeaud — the  Bishop  of,  London  still  a  discontented  tutor 
of  a  college — good  Dr.  Hooly  might  have  gone  to  join  Pope 
Pius  at  Fontainbleau — and  Sir  Kobert  Peel  have  ended  his  days 
as  a  pr^fet  of  a  trans-manchal  Department.  But  "  diis  aliter 
visum." 

So  far  from  grudging  the  expenditure  incurred  in  resisting 
such  an  invasion,  perhaps  Government  might  be  censured  for  not 
organizing  their  defence  on  a  greater  scale ;  nay,  our  subsequent 
engaging  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  may  be  justified  as  a 
measure  of  necessary  precaution.  Had  we  permitted  the  French 
Enaperor  to  make  himself  master,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  their  resources  would,  in  due  time,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  own,  have  been  turned  against  us  for  our  inevit- 
able destruction. 

We  must  take  leave  to  deny  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
there  is  an  indefeasible  right  m  the  tax-paying  people  of  these 
islands  to  an  inheritance  of  their  state  and  country  free  from  all 
debt  and  incumbrance.  The  correlative  condition  would  be, 
that  neither  should  they  be  entitled  to  the  improvements  which 
a  former  generation  has  effected  during  its  life  tenancy.  Bridges, 
ports,  fortresses,  canals,  railways,  lighthouses,  docks  and  drain- 
ages, and  a  host  of  other  public  works,  are  constructed  out  of  the 
savings  of  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ones. 
The  economy  oi  money,  time,  health,  and  life,  resulting  from 
them,  render  existence  generally  longer  and  better  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  most  others,  and  are  thus  brought  home,  indirectly 
at  least,  to  every  individual  in  it :  although  every  man's  labour 
may  be  mortgaged,  every  man  derives  from  the  investment  more 
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than  the  wherewithal  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  interest.  He 
must  elect  then,  whether  he  will  take  to  his  estate  politic  so 
charged  or  not ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  he  should  still  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  liabilities  are  too  heavy,  he  may  withdraw  himself 
from  their  incidence  by  emigration  to  some  of  our  unburdened, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  secure,  and  less  civilized  possessions  in 
Australia  or  in  Canada. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  are  apologists  for  war 
in  general,  or  for  the  imbecility  and  extravagance  with  which 
that  with  France  was  prosecuted.  But  the  right  to  incur  heavy 
liabilities,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  (except  as  a 
tribe  of  Helots)  is  at  stake,  is  what  we  must  contend  tor,  al- 
though, in  the  main,  we  admit  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  we 
shoula  be  chary  of  burdening  our  posterity  with  costs,  incurred 
perhaps,  by  the  follies  or  passions  of  a  party  in  power  for  a  day. 
However,  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  our  adoption  of  political 
morality  from  American  statesmen.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
repudiating  turpitude  of  some  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Union, 
may  not  have  been  owing  to  their  adhesion  to,  andimprovement 
upon,  such  doctrine  as  that  which  the  democratic  President  has 
thus  laid  down. 

Although  Mr.  Doubleday  attacks  with  unqualified  censure 
the  professors  of  Political  Economy,  and  Kicardo,  ("  the  rich 
and  arrogant  roan,"  as  he  terms  him,)  he  evidently  adopts  some 
of  the  views  of  the  latter.     In  his  Tract  on  the  Funding  System, 
Eicardo  describes  three  modes  by  which  a  country,  plunged  into 
a  war  costing  20  millions  per  annum,  (a  truly  mercantile  view 
of  the  question,)  may  provide  for  its  expenditure. 
Isty  By  raising  in  each  year  the  sum. 
2c?,  By  borrowing  and  funding  to  perpetuity. 
My  By  borrowing  and  providing,  by  taxation,  an  adequate 
sinking  fund. 

Of  these  three  Eicardo  preferred  the  first,  because,  he  says, 
and  truly,  we  shall  be  more  cautious  of  engaging  in  war,  and 
more  likely  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  efforts  wouM  oe  made  to  save 
the  whole  20  milhons  out  of  income,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  greater  effort  would  be  made  to  save  the  interest  only  on  the 
20  millions,  (if  we  funded  them,)  than  would  be  made  to  save 
the  principal  sum  itself. 

This  could  not  be  accomplished  i^vithout  extensive  confiscation 
and  general  distress  spread  over  all  those  classes  who  live  by 
bodily  labour.  Although  nominally  supported  by  the  wealthy, 
the  working  classes  would,  before  long,  be  grievously  affected 
by  the  operation  of  such  an  impost.  If  20  millions  are  with- 
drawn permanently  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  expenditure, 
who  win  make  up  to  the  workmen  the  livelihood  of  which  they 
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are  thus  suddenly  deprived  ? — for  of  even  the  richest  and  most 
luxurious  man's  expenditure,  how  large  a  portion  resolves  itself 
virtually  into  mere  wages  of  labour — race-horses,  and  opera- 
dancers  excepted.  Not  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  a  nation 
plunged  into  a  war,  determining  before-hand  the  sum  which  it 
would  spend  upon  it  each  year, — as  if  in  undertaking  a  chancery 
suit  any  one  was  able  to  allowance  himself  with  a  fixed  annual 
amount  of  litigatory  menus  plaisirs. 

E^verting  to  our  internal  condition,  much  mischief  is  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Doubleday  (apparently  for  want  of  better  reasons,) 
to  the  general  extension  of  enclosures.  From  1760  to  1831, 
7,000,000  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  enclosed. 
It  would  really  be  a  waste  of  time  to  combat  such  an  argument, 
even  were  his  assertion  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  poor  of  the 
country  had  been  despoiled  of  these  their  possessions,  and  that 
no  others  enjoyed  any  right  over  them.  Very  little  advantage 
could  have  been  derived  from  them  by  persons  too  poor  to  lay 
out  capital  upon  them,  and  who  only  possessed  a  limited  right 
of  enjoyment  in  them.  Things  held  absolutely  in  common,  for- 
bid, from  their  nature,  the  appHcation  of  capital  by  a  few  of  the 
individuals  interested,  as  the  benefits  accruing  fi:om  such  outlay 
would  go  to  the  commoners  at  large,  and  not  exclusively  to  the 
investers.  The  writer  is  incorrect  in  his  account  of  these  com- 
mons, when  he  states  that  "  they  were  gradually  abandoned  by 
the  richer  proprietors  as  inconvenient  holdings — at  last  they 
became  the  joint  property  of  the  poorer,  and  a  village  or  town 
naturally  rose  on  the  verge  of  each,  which  was  the  origin  of 
townships,  into  which  parishes  came  to  be  divided." 

Had  ne  been  as  active  in  ascertaining  where  and  what  people 
had  a  right  to  graze,  as  in  demonstrating  what  debts,  or  inter- 
ests they  ought  not  to  pay,  he  would  not  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  inaccuracies — he  would  have  found  it  distinctly  re- 
corded in  the  memorial  roUs  of  three-fourths  of  the  courts-baron, 
that  the  clear  and  undisputed  ownership  of  these  wastes  was  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  subject  to  a  limited  and  restricted  right 
of  enjoyment  by  the  commoners,  varying  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  each  particular  manor ;  and  the  same  records  show  that 
the  commoners  were  by  no  means  negligent  of  their  own  rights, 
from  the  freauent  presentments  of  any  who  intruded  without 
Ucense  from  the  lord  or  other  valid  title.  The  question  of  en- 
closures has  been  rather  needlessly  pressed  into  the  service  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  in  his  attack  on  our  finance,  for  we  can  trace  no 
connexion  betwixt  them.  As  far  as  enclosures  have  had  any 
«ffect  on  the  labouring  class,  it  has  been  a  beneficial  one,  from 
the  employment  and  the  food  they  have  afibrded;  though,  un- 
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fortunately,  lie  views  tliem  like  many  otlier  matters,  tliroiigli  a 
strangely  distorted  inediimL 

Li  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  men  or  tilings 
occu]>y  the  lowest  place  in  his  ia\'our.  Ministers  and  econo- 
mists, favourites  and  d  em  agogucsj  landlords  and  Jews — events  and 
periods  even,  all  come  in  by  turns  for  marks  of  liis  displeasum, 
**  The  South  Sea  villains^' — '''  this  atroeiously  villanous  pro- 
ceeding''— '*  the  slavish  and  impudent  pedant"—"  the  pompous 
and  over-praised  bully,  Jolm.son  f  **  the  lougj  gloomyj  mad, 
and  wicked  reign  of  Geo.  HI.,"  who  is  further  noted  as  the 
"  boorish  scmi-idiot'* — ^^  who  nominally  governed''—"  the  profli- 

fate  Scotchman,"  (Lord  Bute,) — and  ^^  the  regal  demi-rep,"  (the 
'riiice  of  Wales)  ^*who  really  ruled" — "  the  empty  and  flippant 
Canning,'*- — "  the  incapable  liobinson," — *^  a  shallow  and  super- 
iicial  man,"— the  "  most  silly  and  contemptible  of  all  financiers/* 
In  his  praise  he  is  more  sparing;  but  its  objects  find  tlicmscJves 
in  unexpected  company  in  his  pages.  He  ranks  together  "  the 
mucli^m aligned  but  honest  (?)  monarch,  James  IL,"  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  and  the  present  hon.  member  for  Oldham — "  the 
excellent  John  Fielden," — "the  Protector  Cromwell/*  and  "  the 
illustrious  Presitlent  Jackson,"  who  is  complimented  for  having 
forced  the  United  States  to  return  to  those  cash  payments 
"which  had  been  suspended  to  the  great  injury  of  the  moral?, 
credit,  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  ;"  just  the  very  course,  in 
short,  which  he  bitterly  reproaches  Mr,  Peel  and  the  Parliament 
for  having  followed  in  1819,  The  Protector,  we  suppose,  is 
lauded,  in  order  to  afford  an  ojiportunity  of  scolding  at  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  of  abusing  the  pacific  policy 
of  England,  contrasted  with  the  bold  bearing  which  the  internal 
weakness  of  the  then  natural  rivals  of  England  justified  Crom- 
well in  assuming  in  his  foreign  correspondence. 

We  are  tamited  with  not  opposing  an  English  aimy  to  tlie 
French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823.  We  are  told  we  must  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifice  rather  than  resort  to  hostilities.  ^Ve  are 
reproached  with  the  submission  of  Wellington  to  the  blockade 
of  Enos  by  the  Russians  in  1829 — with  the  capture  of  the  Vixen 
— the  extirpation  of  Poland — -the  annexation  of  Texas — the 
overthrow  of  Espartero — the  Spanish  ma rringes— Russian  agres- 
sions in  Turkey^ — Russian  intrigues  in  Asia, — all  of  which  are 
contrasted  with  the  boastful  dictum  of  Chatham,  that  nut  a 
cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe  but  that  England  should 
know  the  reason  why. 

No  doubt  these  several  incidents,  some  of  which  it  Tvould  liave 
been  inconvenient,  others  extravagant,  in  us  to  oppose  or  punish 
by  force,  have  been  jirv  tanto  triumphs  of  barbarism  over  civiliza- 
tion, of  despotism  over  that  liberty  and  independence  among  the 
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nations  of  the  world  which  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of  England 
to  have  inspired,  and  which  it  is  still  her  privilege  to  lead.  She 
must,  however,  be  content  with  the  influence  which  her  position 
and  her  intellectual  state  in  advance  of  the  whole  world  ensure 
for  her.  She  cannot  act  as  poUce-officer  and  public  prosecutor 
for  every  offence  against  liberty  and  property  committed  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  wider  her  commerce,  the  more  extended 
her  relations,  the  more  intricate  the  net-work  of  the  communica- 
tions she  maintains  for  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  intellect  among 
mankind,  the  more  cautious  does  it  behove  her  to  be  of  inter- 
rupting, even  temporarily  and  over  a  limited  surface,  the  ramifi- 
cations by  which  ner  civilizing  influences  are  distributed  to  other 
nations.  Nothing  can  be  so  afflicting  as  the  contemplation  of  a 
renewal  of  the  general  European  struggle  which  terminated  in 
the  last  generation  :  the  men  of  this,  now  in  their  prime,  have 
the  happiness,  for  the  most  part,  of  knowing  of  those  horrors  by 
description  and  tradition  only,  as  having  been  inflicted  in  other 
countries — never  as  having  been  endured  in  our  own.  They 
have  not  felt  as  our  fathers  did,  who  were  actors  in  and  respon- 
sible for  the  issue  of  the  tremendous  struggle  then  raging,  what 
really  was  a  contest  ^ro  aris  etfocis, 

Mr.  Doubleday  is  so  certain  of  our  ruin  if  the  struggle  ever  be 
renewed :  he  looks  on  that  ruin  as  so  valuable  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  sundry  extortioners,  that  he  almost 
seems  to  regret  that  we  did  not  plunge  into  hostilities  in  order  that 
his  anger  at  certain  of  our  institutions  or  classes  of  men  might  be 
appeased  by  their  destruction  in  the  conflict.  We  admit  that  our  dif- 
ficulties as  to  money  would  be  pressing.  But  those  of  the  enemy 
would  be  in  no  respect  less  embarrassing.  In  the  last  war,  France, 
the  general  aggressor,  started  with  the  advantage  of  providing  for 
her  armies  by  a  general  confiscation  of  land  and  tithes — every- 
thing, in  short,,  that  belonged  to  the  Church  and  noblesse,  the 
owners  having  been  first  guillotined  or  exiled.  From  the  States 
she  subdued,  she  plundered  enough  to  maintain  her  armies  and 
enrich  her  leaders — just  as  her  forefathers  had  done  under 
Brennus  and  Vercingetorix  twenty  centuries  before. 

Our  policy  was  different.  We  raised  soldiers  and  sailors,  who, 
when  they  fought,  conquered,  and  honestly  and  gallantly  earned 
their  daily  bread,  even  with  wheat  at  120s.  the  quarter;  but  we  un- 
luckily hired  the  mihtary  service  of  every  nation  on  the  continent 
who  nad  an  army  to  let,  and  sent  them  into  the  field  one  after 
another,  at  our  expense,  against  Buonaparte,  by  whom  they 
were  uniformly  beaten  and  dispersed,  while  their  captured  ma- 
terial went  to  increase  the  military  stores  of  the  conquerors. 

But  all  this  is  now  essentially  altered.  In  the  event  of  any 
general  hostilities  calling  for  gi'eat  national  efforts,  the  Conti- 
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iiental  Powers  would  be  at  least  as  much  eiBbarrassed  as  our- 
selves. If  they  liave  less  debt,  they  have  also  far  less  credit ;  and 
they  have  difficulties,  too,  which  we  are  cxeinpt  from.  Capital- 
ists of  all  kinds,  Jew  and  Gentile,  will,  in  \iew  of  the  onward 
profjress  of  opinion  and  the  decline  of  the  simple  monarchical 
principle  of  Government  in  eveiy  conntry,  in  future  re<|uire  some 
better  guarantee  than  a  minister's  word  or  a  prince'3  promise 
before  they  will  abandon  tlieir  industrial  reproductive  investments 
in  order  to  furoj.sli  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  destruction  of  man 
and  his  works.  The  intervention  of  another  party  to  the  bargain 
— that  of  the  tax-payer,  through  his  lawfully  constituted  attorney 
or  representative — will  be  more  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  security  of  the  loan.  In  Prussia,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  in  1847,  as  in  the  France  of  1789,  financial  embarrass- 
ment leads  to  the  convocation  of  a  States-General,  and  we  see 
the  monarchical  past  ungraciously  doing  homage  to  the  represen- 
tative future.  Could  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia,  could  any  of 
the  smaller  German  States,  save  enough  out  of  their  present 
respective  revenues  to  recommence  the  conflict  which  expired  in 
1815,  upon  the  plan  advocated  by  Ricardo?  Such  an  impost  ii 
out  of  the  question.  There  remains  tlien  the  resource  of  borrow- 
ing. But  in  any  case  for  the  increase  of  taxation  requisite  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  money,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the 
national  wilL  The  caprice  of  the  sovereign,  Ids  family  connexion 
with  other  royal  fomilics,  piques  or  predilections  among  princes, 
will  not  bo  admitted  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  mortgaging  the  in- 
dustry of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  gratify  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  France  could  now 
endure  a  war  in  order  to  obtain  Spain  as  an  appanage  for  the 
Orleans  lamily,  any  more  than  that  England  would  permit  her 
army  to  be  disend)arked  in  Portugal  in  order  to  maintain  the 
consort  of  Donna  Haria,  the  cousin  of  Queeii  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  in  the  possession  of  an  unconstitutional  authority,* 
There  could  be  no  avoiding,  in  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  Conti- 
nental States,  in  such  a  case  as  that  above  supposed,  an  appeal  to 
the  national  wishes  in  some  shape; — a  costly  war  now-a-days 
must  enlist  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  a  countrj^  on  its  side, 
or  it  cannot  be  jjei-severed  in.  Since  our  continental  neighbours 
have  undertaken  to  be  manufacturers  too,  they  are  more  heavily 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  than  before.  Even  in  Rusda  the 
Cxar  would  bo  forced  to  modify  his  policy  to  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  Ids  nobles,  A  general  cessation  of  the  exports  of 
raw  material  consequent  upon  our  short  general  blockade  of  the 
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Baltic  in  the  last  war,  spread  discontent  as  well  as  distress 
among  the  squirearchy  of  the  Sclavonic  race ; — a  revival  of  the 
blockade,  our  most  effectual,  and  to  us  least  costly,  means  of 
offence,  would  renew  those  feelings  with  increased  effect. 

Our  nearest  and  most  probable  enemy  is  France.     She  is 
formidable  from  her  compactness,  her  position,  and  also  from 
the  unforgiving  recollections  with  which  her  people  brood  over 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.     Those  conditions  alone  do  not  insure 
success.     They  do  not  even  render  it  probable.     But  then  she 
has  ha£l  her  revolutions,  say  some — she  is  at  least  exempt  from 
falling  lower,  while  her  neighbours  are  either  in  a  transition 
state  which  would  cripple  their  action,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  brink 
of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  with  which  she  has  been  visited. 
These  arguments  are  not  convincing.     From  her  statistical  com- 
pilations, as  well  as  from  her  political  writers  on  both  sides,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  distress  and  fer- 
ment as  in  England,  with  less  of  security  for  property.   "  France," 
says  the  enthusiastic  Michelet,  "  did  not  by  her  revolution  destroy 
her  nobility;  she  has,  on  the  contrary,  gained  34,000,000  of  nobles. 
But  this  new  nobility  (he  is  alluding  to  the  general  possession  of 
land  by  the  French  peasant)  is  threatened  with  extinction." 
Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  usury  and  .direct  taxation,  the 
•cultivator  becomes  daily  more  estranged  fix)m  his  fellow-country- 
men— he  regards  with  increasing  ill-will  all  those  who  do  not, 
like  himself,  derive  their  livelihood  from  tilling  the  soil  with 
their  own  hands.     The  Chevalier  Tapies  (Statisquc  de  la  France 
et  I'Angleterre)  pronounces,  on  the  other  hand,  against, the 
petite  culture  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Michelet.     ''"  The  misery 
of  the  cultivator  deprives  him  of  all  credit ;  he  has  no  means  of 
making  manure,  its  absence  must  be  supplied  by  successive 
labour,  and  yet  the  produce  is  but  moderate."     "  In  reading  his- 
tory one  sees  every  where  that  the  nations,  a  petite  culture,  (cot- 
tiers, small  farmers,  &c.,)  dwelling  on  plains,  have  always  been 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  people  a  grande  cultureJ'     Thus 
Hants  and  Wilts  might,  if  Lord  Ashburton  and  IMr.  Benett  were 
so  minded,  entirely  overrun  and  reduce  into  captivity  the  con- 
acre men  and  home  colonists,  which  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope  so  plea- 
santly dreams  of  in  Ireland.    "  Those  large-farmer  nations  aloiic 
are  able  to  repair  the  losses  in  men,  horses,  provisions,  and  mate- 
rials, which  long  and  disastrous  wars  occasion.     England,  Italy, 
Austria,  show  this,  particularly  the  latter  power.     Insensible  to 
twenty  years  of  defeat  and  discouragement,  Austria  has  always 
recommenced  the  conflict,  and  has  provided  abundance  of  com- 
missariat supplies  and  of  horses.     As  to  France,  a  single  revei-se 
sufficed^  after  many  years  of  success,  to  render  her  completely- 
inert." 
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The  physical  development  of  the  human  race  in  France, 
whether  from  the  effects  of  the  conscription  or  from  those  of  tlie 
extreme  and  increasing  division  of  the  land,  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  This  had  been  long  cin^sorilj  remarked  by  travellers, 
but  without  any  pretensions  to  accuracy ;  it  seems  now^,  however, 
to  be  incontrovertibly  true  that  the  general  height  has  been  dimi- 
nishing gradually  since  1790» 

"  Before  the  Revolution  the  standard  for  the  grenadiers  was  5  feet 
5  inches,  (French,)  under  the  RepubHc  5  feet  4  inches,  luider  the 
Emperor  5  feet  3  inches,  and^  at  the  present  time  men  of  4  feet  9 
inches  7|  lines  are  admitted  into  the  infantry  of  the  line/'* 

*'  It  has  been  calculated^  that  even  under  the  most  faTOurahle  cir- 
ciirastances,  it  will  still  require  two  generations  to  enable  the  human 
species  in  France  to  become  what  it  was  in  1789/' 

This  ill-fed  race  works,  according  to  Tapies,  15|  days  to  ob- 
tain the  same  measure  of  wheat  in  that  country  which  an  average 
English  labourer  receives  in  exchange  for  1 1  f^n  days  in  this. 

Another  of  their  statists^  Snitzler,  calculates  the  average  al- 
lowance of  wheat  to  be  182  kilogrammes,  "  nn  livre  du  pain  par 
jourj  c'est  bien  pen — anssi  le  moindre  deficit  affecter  apidement  et 
forc^ment  le  prix  de  griiins."  Our  own  consumption  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  quarter  per  head,  (on  the  w^heat-eatiiig  population,)  or 
480  lbs,  per  annunij  just  one-fonrth  more  than  the  French  of 
Snitzler.  From  Messrs.  Enbichon  and  I^Ionnier,  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  a  Frenchman  consumes  in  the  3^ear  about  1 1  cubic 
feet  of  gi'ain,  kgitmesf  buek-wheatj  &c.,  of  which  only  6  are 
wheat,  while  in  England  the  ration  of  wheat  alone  exceeds  10 
cubic  feet. 

M.  Kubichon's  fears  of  ruin  and  extinction  from  the  morcelh- 
vient  in  rapid  progress  in  France,  are  quite  as  vivid  as  Mr, 
Doubleday's  enconi^agiug  anticipations  ot  national  bankruptcy 
amongst  ourselves.  Sucli  is  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  owners, 
(and  they  are  the  great  mass,)  so  weighed  down  are  they  by 
taxation  and  hypothhjnesj  (mortgages)  that  he  is  almost  pre- 
pared for  a  jacquerie  in  which  the  peasants  will  levy  war  against 
the  higher^  more  easy  classes^  and  even  on  the  Immjeoisien  Yet 
the  iurpot-fmcler,  with  the  eeniiines  addilloneffi — a  sort  of  land  or 
property  tax — does  not,  by  any  means^  bear  the  same  high  pro- 
portion to  its  annual  value  that  our  own  general  and  Itjcal  rates 
of  taxation  in  this  countiy  to  the  rental  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  them.  For  the  other  burdens  (the  mortgages)  are 
almost  exclusively  of  their  own  contractingj  the  insane  avidity  of 


•  Approximately  6  fe<?t  10  inches — 5  feet  0  iiiches— 5  feet  8  mcbes — and  5  feet 
2  incljes. 
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the  lower  orders  for  purchasing  where  they  have  not  inherited, 
and  for  adding  some  wretched  half-acre  to  the  plot  they  have 
succeeded  to,  naving  impelled  them  to  burden  their  little  posses- 
sions with  a  charge  they  can  have  no  hope  of  redeeming.  The 
whole  face  of  the  soil  they  possess  is  thus  steeped  in  penury.  It 
can  afford  no  additional  contributions  to  the  State  desirous  of  sus- 
taining the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  a  costly  war.  Nay, 
even  tne  present  amount  cannot  always  be  now  collected,  still  less 
can  it  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  A  hail-storm,  a  flood,  a  blight, 
or  frost,  frequently  necessitates  a  remission  de  timpOt  throughout 
whole  communes.  The  natural  causes  of  mischief  recurring  as 
usual,  their  effects  will  come  to  be  more  serious  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  parcels  goes  on,  and  the  margin  between  numbers  and 
food  is  lessened.  France  is  still  eminently  an  agricultural  coun- 
try 5  hy  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  inhabitants  obtain  their 
living  from  industry  connected  with  the  soil,  which,  as  in  Ireland, 
yields  to  those  who  now  till  it  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence ; 
there  is  not  that  division  of  profits  beyond  the  expenses  which 
even  in  the  poorest  districts  of  England  enables  the  cultivator  to 
become  the  customer  of  the  manufacturer  and  trader.  Our 
26,000,000  of  people  pay  us  £23,000,000  of  customs'  duties  upon 
imports,  an  average  contribution  of  18s.  a-head ;  34,000,000  of 
Frenchmen  afford  to  their  Government  only  6s.,  or  one-third. 

We.  have  been  led  to  diverge  at  disproportionate  length  into  the 
parallel  condition  of  the  onfy  European  country  which  can  be 
compared  with  or  become  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
QSy  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  our  population  and 
resources  are  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of  our  ancient, 
but  now,  as  we  hope,  friendly  rival.  Critical  as  our  position 
might  be  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  knowledge  that  discon- 
tent and  poverty  press  with  as  great,  though  a  different  form  of 
severity  abroad,  should  reconcile  us,  notwithstanding  the  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Doubleday  and  a  portion  of  our  daily  press,  to 
bear  with  while  we  endeavour  to  better  the  normal  frame  of 
society  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  for  these  multifarious  evils  a  remedy'is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  who  says,  "  one  measure  alone  can  avert  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  system,  and  that  is,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  one-fifth  of  their 
present  amount."  We  should  have  thought  the  precautionary 
measure  would  have  left  behind  it  little  capable  of  destruction, 
violent  or  gradual,  and  that  the  insurance  proposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  American  prairie  or  forest  on  fire,  was  as  dangerous 
as  the  conflagration  for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  Suppose, 
however,  this  notable  advice  followed— the  280,000  pubhc  cre- 
ditorsy  who  with  their  families  represent  a  million  of  our  fellow 
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The  pliysical  development  of  the  human  race  in  France, 
whet  her  from  the  effects  of  the  conscription  or  from  those  of  the 
extreme  and  increasing  division  of  the  land,  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  This  had  been  long  ciu'sorily  remarked  by  travellers, 
but  without  any  pretensions  to  accuracy ;  it  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  incontrovertibly  tnae  that  the  general  height  has  been  dimi- 
nishing gi^adudly  since  1790. 

"  Before  the  Revolution  the  standard  for  the  grenadiers  was  5  feet 
5  indies^  (Freneh^)  under  the  Bepublic  5  feet  4  incheSj  tinder  the 
Emperor  5  feet  5  inches,  and^  at  the  present  time  men  of  4  feet  d 
inches  7^  lines  are  admitted  into  the  infantry  of  the  line."* 

^'  It  has  been  calculated^  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  still  require  two  generations  to  enable  the  human 
species  in  France  to  become  what  it  was  in  1789." 

This  ill-fed  race  works,  according  to  TapieS;  15|  days  to  ob- 
tain  the  same  measure  of  wheat  in  that  country  which  an  average 
English  labourer  receives  in  exchange  for  llj\  days  in  this. 

Another  of  their  statists,  Snitzler,  calculates  the  average  al- 
lowance of  wheat  to  be  182  kilogrammes,  "un  livre  du  pain  par 
jour,  c'est  bien  peu — aussi  le  moindre  deficit  affectcr  apidement  et 
forc^tnent  le  prix  de  grains."  Our  own  consumption  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  quajicr  per  head,  (on  the  wheat-eating  population,)  or 
480  lbs.  per  annum^  just  one-fourth  more  than  the  French  of 
Snitzler<  From  Messrs.  Eubichon  and  Mounierj  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  a  Frenchman  consomes  in  the  year  about  1 1  cubic 
feet  of  grain,  legumesj  buck-wheat,  &c.,  of  which  only  \^  are 
wheat,  while  in  England  the  ration  of  wheat  alone  exceeds  10 
cubic  feet, 

M,  Kubichon's  feai*s  of  ruin  and  extinction  from  the  morcelle^ 
771  ent  ill  rapid  progress  in  France,  are  quite  as  vivid  as  Mr, 
Doubleday's  encoin^aging  anticipations  ot  national  bankruptcy 
amongst  ourselves.  Sncli  is  the  poverty  of  tlie  smaller  owners, 
(and  they  are  the  great  mass,)  so  weighed  down  are  they  by 
taxation  and  hi/potMqKes^  (mortgages)  that  he  is  almost  pre- 
pared for  VL  jacquerie  in  %vhich  the  peasants  will  levy  war  against 
the  higher,  more  easy  classes,  and  even  on  tlie  bounjeoisie.  Yet 
the  impot-foncierj  with  the  centimes  addkionel!^ — -a  sort  of  land  or 
property  tax — does  not,  by  any  means,  bear  the  same  high  pro- 
portion to  its  annual  value  that  our  own  general  and  local  rates 
of  taxation  in  this  country  to  the  rental  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  them.  For  the  other  burdens  (the  mortgages)  are 
almost  exclusively  of  their  own  contracting,  the  insane  avidity  of 


*  Approximately  5  fwfe  10  inchea^fi  feet  &  inches— 5  fc*t  8  inches — and  5  feet 
2  inches. 
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the  lower  orders  for  purchasing  where  they  have  not  inherited, 
and  for  adding  some  wretched  half-acre  to  the  plot  they  have 
succeeded  to,  naving  impelled  them  to  burden  their  little  posses- 
sions with  a  charge  they  can  have  no  hope  of  redeeming.  The 
whole  face  of  the  soil  they  possess  is  thus  steeped  in  penury.  It 
can  afford  no  additional  contributions  to  the  State  desirous  of  sus- 
taining the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  a  costly  war.  Nay, 
even  tne  present  amount  cannot  always  be  now  collected,  still  less 
can  it  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  A  hail-storm,  a  flood,  a  blight, 
or  frost,  frequently  necessitates  a  remission  de  timpOt  throughout 
whole  communes.  The  natural  causes  of  mischief  recurring  as 
usual,  their  effects  will  come  to  be  more  serious  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  parcels  goes  on,  and  the  margin  between  numbers  and 
food  is  lessened.  France  is  still  eminently  an  agricultural  coun- 
try ;  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  inhabitants  obtain  their 
living  from  industry  connected  with  the  soil,  which,  as  in  Ireland, 
yields  to  those  who  now  till  it  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence ; 
there  is  not  that  division  of  profits  beyond  the  expenses  which 
even  in  the  poorest  districts  of  England  enables  the  cultivator  to 
become  the  customer  of  the  manufacturer  and  trader.  Our 
26,000,000  of  people  pay  us  £23,000,000  of  customs'  duties  upon 
imports,  an  average  contribution  of  18s.  a-head ;  34,000,000  of 
Frenchmen  afford  to  their  Government  only  6s.,  or  one-third. 

Wq  have  been  led  to  diverge  at  disproportionate  length  into  the 
parallel  condition  of  the  only  European  country  which  can  be 
compared  with  or  become  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
QSy  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  our  population  and 
resources  are  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of  our  ancient, 
but  now,  as  we  hope,  friendly  rival.  Critical  as  our  position 
might  be  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  knowledge  that  discon- 
tent and  poverty  press  with  as  great,  though  a  different  form  of 
severity  abroad,  should  reconcile  us,  notwithstanding  the  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Doubleday  and  a  portion  of  our  daily  press,  to 
bear  with  while  we  endeavour  to  better  the  normal  frame  of 
society  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  for  these  multifarious  evUs  a  remedy  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  who  says,  "  one  measure  alone  can  avert  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  system,  and  that  is,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  one-fifth  of  their 
present  amount."  We  should  have  thought  the  precautionary 
measure  would  have  left  behind  it  little  capable  of  destruction, 
violent  or  gradual,  and  that  the  insurance  proposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  American  prairie  or  forest  on  fire,  was  as  dangerous 
as  the  conflagration  for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  Suppose, 
however,  this  notable  advice  followed — the  280,000  pubUc  cre- 
ditors, who  with  their  families  represent  a  million  of  our  fellow 
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If  Clin  still  nity  is  to  continue,  this  state  of  tilings  must  e 
tinue.  Christian  liji^iriiintf  and  Christian  tiiought  must  keep  pace 
witli  tlie  progress  of  tlie  times.  The  Chiuvh  must  make  all  Science, 
and  all  Art,  and  all  tlie  lore  of  past  time,  and  all  the  experience 
of  the  present,  her  own.  She  must  sliow  herself  as  tliat  Eternal 
City  into  which  ^*all  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles''  shall  be  bmught, 
there  to  be  consecrated  to  God's  hononr^  aud  wielded  in  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  shame  enough  to  the  Christians  of  these  islands, 
thatj  possessing  so  many  advantages,  in  a  pure  faith,  a  free  con- 
stitiitionj  such  large  endowments  for  the  support  of  learning,  and 
such  ample  means  of  acquiring  it — it  is  shame  enough  tor  us 
that  we  have  not  been  the  leaders,  instead  of  the  followers  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  ;- — that  the  honest  and  generous  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  thought 
and  exertion,  without  waiting  lor  a  crisis  wherein  the  very  safety 
of  religion  demands  that  we  should  rouse  ourselves  from  our 
dreams  and  inactivity. 

The  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  influence  of  an  infidel 
literature  is  to  supply  a  Christian  literature,  e[|ually  opulent  in 
all  the  resources  that  make  its  rival  valuable.  The  proper  re- 
medy against  false  reasoning  is  right  reasoning.  Contemptuous 
silence  will  not  do.  Threats  aud  attempts  at  coercion,  wliether 
moral  or  physical,  will  not  do.  Nothing  but  argument  can 
refute  alignment;  nothing  but  truth  eau  displace  falsehood. 
The  evil  cannot  be  met  by  periodical  essays  such  as  ours ;  by  a 
few  hours'  thought  aud  study^  or  a  few  hours'  labour  in  composi- 
tion. It  must  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  literature,  not  merely 
directly  apologetic,  but  compensatory  ;^such  a  literature  as  that 
which  the  Cndworths,  the  C'larkes,  the  Warburtons,  the  Lard- 
ners,  the  Butlers  of  a  better  age  produced,  when  English  Deism 
was  as  formidable  as  German  Pantheism  is  now.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  we — the  light  battalion — the  TreXraaTtfcol  apS- 
pe^  fiicr0o(j>dpoi  eV  \ojo2<i—m'^j  he  able  to  do  something  in  the 
good  cause.  We  may  tlrasv  attention  to  the  sources  of  really 
useful  information  which  reviving  Christianity  has  begun  to  open 
largely  upon  the  Continent ;  we  may  occasionally  be  adequate 
to  single  out  some  particular  error  and  expose  it,  or  warn  the 
reader  of  concealed  danger  where  he  might  not  at  first  sus- 
pect it. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  little  good  in  this 
way,  that  we  enter  at  [U'esent  ufjon  a  brief  examination  of  the 
work  on  Bibhcal  Criticism,  now  extensively  circulated  in  Eng- 
land, the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixecf  to  this  article,  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated,  enlarged, 
and  iinproved  by  a  Mr.  Theodore  Parkerj  "  ilinister  of  the  Se- 
cond Church  in  lioxbury.'^     In  introducing  this  work  to  our 
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readers,  we  naturally  feel  that  Mr.  Parker  himself  has  the  first 
claims  upon  our  notice,  as  being  of  the  two  least  likely  to  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  He 
has  invited  us  to  speak  freely  by  his  motto — which,  like  the 
rest  of  his  ancient  lore,  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  wear — 
irdra^ov  fiev,  a/cov<Tov  Se.  And  we  will  treat  him  better  than 
he  expects,  for  we  have  heard  him  patiently  before  we  struck. 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  then,  (to  speak  our  minds  with  becoming 
plainness,)  is  grossly  ignorant  of  German,  and  no  great  master 
of  English ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  undertakes  to  translate  out 
of  the  former  language  into  the  latter,  his  version  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  either  elegant  or  correct.  He  has, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  activity — which  it  were 
well  if  he  would  bestow  aright ;  and  a  tolerably  sound,  though 
narrow  understanding,  which,  if  he  would  add  to  it  a  little 
modesty  and  sense  of  religion,  might  make  him  ultimately  use- 
fill,  or  at  least  inoffensive. 

We  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
translator  and  critic.  A  very  little  will  sufiice ;  and  the  reader 
will  readily  calculate  the  stature  of  the  Hercules  of  Eoxbury 
firom  the  measure  of  his  foot.  In  vol.  i.  p.  390,  we  are  astound- 
ed by  the  information  that  the  Jews  distinguish  the  characters 
used  in  their  MSS.  into  the  Tajvi  and  the  Welsh.  "  Of  a  noble 
race  was  Shenkin :"  yet  we  guess  that  the  warmest-headed  an- 
tiqaarians  of  the  Principality  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  their  country  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  He- 
brew literature.  The  word  which  Mr.  Parker  had  before  him 
was  Welsche,  which  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  German  (not  to 
require  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  biblical  criticism)  might  have 
taught  him  to  translate  "  Italian."  But  he  was  writing  a  book 
of  reference,  and  therefore  felt  it  unnecessary  to  consult  autho- 
rities. In  the  same  volume,  p.  153,  he  gives  the  following  trans- 
lotion  from  Eichhorn :  "  Epiphanius,  or  rather  an  apocryphal 
writer y  to  judge  from  the  foolish  things  with  which  his  narrative 
IS  overlaid,"  &c.  The  work  referred  to  is  Epiphanius'  book  De 
ponderibus  et  mensuris^  the  authenticity  of  which  the  reader,  who 
trusts  (as  hereafter  few  readers  will)  to  Mr.  Parker^s  accuracy, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  questioned  by  Eichhom — especially 
upon  such  grounds.  But  if  he  will  compare  the  original,  he  will 
find  a  fitter  object  for  his  astonishment :  "  Epiphanius — leider 
ein  apokryphischer  Schriftsteller,  wegen  der  vielen  Albernheiten 
womit  er  seine  Erzahlungen  iiberladen  hat,"  &c.  Could  not 
Mr.  Parker  turn  a  dictionary,  and  find  that  leider  meant  "  un- 
happily?" Indeed,  he  is  specially  unfortunate  in  his  attempts 
upon  Eichhom.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  he  makes  Eichhorn  say  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  "  liead  it  as  two  historical  works  of  the  old 
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world,  the  air  of  its  acje  and  country  breathes  in  it.  Forget  the 
age  you  live  in,  and  the  knowledge  it  affords  you — still  you  can- 
not enjoy  the  book  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin ;  dream  not  of  that^^ 
Eichhorn's  own  words  are :  "  Lies  es  als  zwei  historische  Werke 
der  Vorwelt,  und  athme  dabei  die  Luft  seines  Zei takers  und 
Y;)terlandes.  Vergiss  also  das  Jahrhundert  in  dem  du  lebst, 
und  die  kenntnisse  die  es  dir  darbietet :  und  harst  du  das  nicAty 
so  lass  dir  nicht  traumen,  das  du  das  Buch  in  Geist  seines  Ur- 
sprungs  geniessen  werdest.*"*  Again,  at  p.  82  :  "  It  stops  with 
God,  the  ultimate  cause,  as  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause.  And  even  for  us,  who  have  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God,  in  these  cases,  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  fill  up  the  blanky  when  we  do  not  design  to  say^  that 
God  has  interrupted  the  course  of  things !"  "  Und  fiir  uns,  die 
wir  die  ursachen  der  Dinge  erforscht  haben,  ist  in  diesen  Fallen 
der  Name  Gottes  oft  ein  entbehrliches  Filllworty  und  keine  An- 
zeige  dass  Gott  den  Lauf  der  Dinge  immer  unterbrochen  habe."  t 
Yet  Mr.  Parker  is  not  without  a  rival  as  a  translator  in  the 
great  Republic.  He  has  at  least  an  equal  in  a  Mr.  Kaufman^ 
who  has  done  Tholuck  the  honour  of  rendering  his  commentary 
upon  St.  John's  Gospel  into  English,  wherein  he  felicitoudy 
turns  the  Latin  word  "  T\\Qo\ogastr€^  into  the  elegant  new- 
English  compound  "  jB€%-the6logues." 

I)e  Wette  himself  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person  &om 
his  conceited  and  ignorant  translator.  Indeed,  the  German  and 
the  American  have  hardly  any  thing  in  common,  except  their 
contempt  for  orthodoxy,  and  disbelief  of  Revealed  Religion.  But 
these  are  much  more  calm,  settled,  and  rational  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter ;  less  noisy  and  offensive,  and  perhaps,  too, 
more  hopeless.  De  Wette  is  one  of  the  best  learned  and  roost 
painstakmg  compilers  of  a  learned  and  painstaking  generation. 
With  le^s  of  imagination  in  his  temper  than  some  of  the  more 
.vivacious  of  his  brethren,  and  consequently  seldom  dazzling  his 
readers  with  new  hypothetical  discoveries,  he  has,  where  his  un- 
christian prejudices  do  not  warp  his  judgment^  a  considerable 
share  of  masculme  good  sense  and  discernment,  and  possesses 
no  small  share  of  those  sound  sterling  qualities  of  a  critic  to 
which  G^senius  owed  his  well-earned  reputation.  The  real  uti- 
lity of  his  work  in  many  respects — and  it  is  indeed  an  admir- 
able digest  of  critical  information — makes  it  only  the  more  dan- 

^  <<  Read  it  as  two  historical  works  of  the  ancient  world,  and  breathe  in  it  the  air 
of  its  age  and  country.  Forget  the  century  in  which  you  live,  and  the  knowledge 
tliat  it  affords  you.  If  you  cannot  do  this^  dream  not  of  enjoying  the  book  iu  the 
spirit  of  its  origin." 

f  **  And  to  us,  who  have  searched  into  the  causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God  is, 
in  sQch  cases,  often  a  superfluous  expletive,  and  no  indication  that  God  has  ever 
interm|ited  the  oourse  of  things." 
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gerous  111  others ;  and  the  fact  that  so  serviceable  a  work  sup- 

f)Hes  a  felt  deficiency  in  our  saci'ed  literature,  makes  it  needful 
or  us  to  warn  those,  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
help,  of  the  antichristian  principles  which  pervade  it  in  every 
part.  His  fundamental  maxim,  stated  broadly  at  the  very  out- 
set, §  4.  (vol.  i.  p.  3,  of  the  translation)  is,  that  the  Bible  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  uninspired  book — a  mere  human  phenomenon, 
to  be  classed  with  other  similar  phenomena  of  historical  and  re- 
ligious documents.  To  set  out  from  any  other  point  he  con- 
siders grossly  unscientific,  and  to  involve  a.  petitio  principiiy  a 
needless  and  illiberal  incumbrance  of  criticism  with  theology ! 
Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  spend  many  words  in  exposing 
the  palpable  unfairness  of  such  talk  as  this.  I£ — as  seems  ma- 
nifest almost  upon  a  mere  inspection — ^inspiration,  being  admit- 
ted as  a  real  fact,  ought  in  reason  to  have  some  influence  in 
determining  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  inspired  docu- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  deUver  adequate  rules  of  interpretation 
in  such  cases,  without  resolving  the  prior  question  as  to  their 
inspiration,  or  considering  it  as  resolved  already.  The  course 
genemlly  adopted  by  orthodox  critics,  has  been  to  suppose  it  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative ;  and,  in  reality,  the  thing  objected  to 
by  De  Wette,  is,  not  that  we  resolve  such  questions  at  all,  or 
consider  them  as  resolved,  (though  this  be  the  specious  pretence,) 
but  that  we  do  not  consider  them  as  resolved  already  m  the  ne- 
gative. 

But  there  is  a  form  which  this  objection  sometimes  takes  which 
deserves  more  respectful  consideration — ^partly  for  its  own  sake, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  propounded. 
*^  The  Bible,"  it  is  said,  "  must  be  examined  and  interpreted 
before  the  question  of  its  inspiration  can  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  to  assume,  therefore,  its  inspiration,  during  the  prelimi- 
nary examination,  is  to  assume  a  point  still  to  be  proved."  Yet 
it  needs  no  special  subtilty  of  thought  to  see  through  this  fine- 
spun fallacy.  For,  since  the  object  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion here  supposed  is  to  discover  whether  or  no  the  feible  agree 
with  the  claims  it  makes  itself,  we  must,  for  that  very  reason, 
expound  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  these  claims. 
For  (sufficient  external  evidence  being  assumed)  we  are  to  admit 
or  reject  its  authority,  according  as  it  seems  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  those  claims.  But  in  such  a  procedure  the  point  assumed 
is  not  taken  for  granted.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  an  hypothesis 
which  we  are  verifying  by  an  induction  of  experiments.  Suppose 
we  had  to  judge,  for  example,  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  of  the  plays  of  Euripides :  How  else  could  we  insti- 
tute the  inquiry  but  by  considering  whether  or  not  the  style  and 
sentixiieDts  were  such  as  (supposing  him  to  have  written  them) 
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inicrht  fairly  be  expected  from  that  author  ?  In  this  case  it  would 
certainly  be  reasonable  to  apply,  for  instancej  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxacroras  to  the  ehveidation  of  obscure  passages ;  to  take  his 
terms  in  the  same  sense  as  was  manifestly  put  upon  thero  in  his 
ackno^vledgGd  works ;  in  short,  to  admit  as  valid  grounds  of  in- 
terpretation all  the  conse{|ueuces  ivbicb  would  naturaUy  flow 
ironi  the  supposition  of  their  authenticity.  The  idtimate  con- 
clusion would  then  be  so  far  from  bein^  vitiated  that  the  praof 
would  accumulate  in  proportion  as  the  peculiarities  capable  of 
being  explained  l>y  the  simple  su[iposal  of  autbeuticity  increased 
ill  vanety  and  number. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  when  we  are  examining  the  Bible,  we 
should  try  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  inspired,  it  may  have  been 
written  as  it  is  ;  and  thus^  if  there  be  pecuMar  modes  of  speech 
and  nietbfjds  of  information^  which,  though  not  to  be  expected  in 
a  Innnan  composition j  are  yet  very  proper  in  a  divhiej  we  shall 
not  err  against  any  rule  of  sound  logic  in  constructing  it  accord- 
ing to  them. 

Another  gross  fallacy  involved  in  l)e  Wette's  View  of  the 
Princi])les  of  Biblical  Criticism,  consists  in  the  cool  assumption 
tliat  tbe  Bible,  Homcrj  the  Vedas^  and  the  Zendavesta,  are  all 
phenomena  of  the  same  class^ — an  assumption  based,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  onlj^  upon  the  adnntted  truth  of  many  general  resem- 
blances between  mi/thohgt/  and  the  hidorj/  of  niiraclesy  and  justi- 
fied by  the  total  omission  of  tbe  countervailing  fact  of  many  special 
points  of  essential  distinction.  Now^  while  no  sceptical  hypo- 
thesis can  possibly  explain  these  latter^  tbe  existence  of  the  former 
is  not  only  no  objection  to  the  Christian  theory,  but  seems  even 
to  How  from  it  as  a  corollary.  We  shall  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  ]>resent  Article  by  attempting,  in  a  brief  space,  to  place 
this  im|>orfcant  truth  intelligibly  before  the  reader's  mind. 

The  taraily  of  Jacob  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  people 
distinguished  in  no  respect  above  their  neighbours  by  the  culti- 
^'ation  of  literature  and  arts.  Their  mode  of  life  in  the  patriar- 
chal times,  and  the  troubled  circumstances  of  their  state  at  a 
later  jjeriodj  were  not  such  as  to  flivour  the  study  of  Philosophy, 
or  encourage  the  pursuit  of  abstract  Science.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Israelites  themselves  Avere  much  disposed  towards 
such  in<.|uiries. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  this  people 
professed,  at  a  very  I'eniote  period,  and  retained  for  many  ages, 
a  system  of  pure  Theism  as  their  creed  ;  and  institutions  of  cere- 
monial and  political  religion  unparalleled  amongst  their  contem- 
poraries for  simplicity  and  wisdom.  As  fai^  as  we  can  collect 
from  the  most  extensive  survey  of  ancient  history,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  generally 
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received  maxims  of  legislation  which  must  have  prevailed  when 
this  system  and  these  institutions  were  preserved  in  Israel,  were 
not  such  as  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  created  the 
Mosaic  economy.  For  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
nations — and  apparently  its  natural  tendency  in  this  nation  also 
— was  strong  towards  Idolatry  and  Polytheism ;  and  the  maxims 
of  legislation  universally  received  elsewhere  were  in  favour  of 
gratifying  that  tendency.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  this  semi-barbarous  and  secluded  people  did,  or  could, 
reason  ord  for  themselves  such  a  system  of  religion  as  is  developed 
in  the  very  earliest  of  their  Sacred  Books, 

These  books  themselves  present  to  us  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  account  for  otherwise. 
Xhey  tell  us  that  this  pure  system  of  faith  and  morals  was  im- 
parted to,  and  maintained  amongst,  the  patriarchs  and  their 
progeny  by  supernatural  interpositions  of  the  Deity ;  and,  if  this 
account  be  admitted,  it  undoubtedly  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  some  consequences  which  will  flow  from 
an  admission  of  this  account. 

These  Divine  interpositions,  which  we  suppose  were  made 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  former  men,  and  not  for  us,  the  slow 
and  dry  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century — would  they 
not  then  be  made  in  that  form  and  manner  which  might  appear 
most  affecting  and  intelligible  to  the  persons  of  that  age  ?  If  so, 
die  whole  economy  of  such  interpositions  must  exhibit,  in  its 
form  and  manner,  a  condescension  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  sprang  from  the  circumstances  of  that  period  for 
which  it  was  originally  calculated.  The  essential  disparity  be- 
tween the  divine  or  angelic  natures  and  the  human  makes  it 
necessary  that,  where  a  communication  takes  place,  some  medium 
of  communication  must  be  selected.  Is  it,  then,  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  that  medium  should  in  fact  be  the  one  selected,  which 
the  tempers,  customs,  states  of  knowledge,  or  even  prejudices  of 
the  men  of  those  times,  would  render  most  easily  apprehended  by 
them? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  true  records  of  such  interpositions 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  bear  many  characters  of  resem- 
blance to  the  purely  mythic  narratives  of  other  ancient  peoples. 
Those  mythic  legends  were  indeed  created  by  the  longings  and 
imaginations  of  the  human  mind  in  certain  imperfect  states  of 
civiEzation.  They  are  faithful  mirrors  of  the  tastes  and  ideas 
prevalent  in  such  circumstances,  and  represent  the  wonders  which 
they  feign  in  a  light  reflected  from  the  temper  and  mental  habits 
of  the  mythologist  and  his  hearers.  They  must,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed to  indicate  to  us  the  forms  under  which  the  populai*  mind, 
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at  such  a  perloclj  was  best  pi-epared  to  apprehend  and  receivt*  even 
real  Divine  iDterpositioiis,  if  such  had  actually  occuiTed ;  ajidj 
CJHsequeotlj,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  iiidicatCj  in  mme  degree^ 
the  forms  under  which  those  interpositions  would  be  likely  to  take 
place,  if  it  w^ere  fitting  that  they  should  take  place  at  all.  We 
say  in  mme  degree^  m  order  to  mark  a  limitation  of  the  i-eseni- 
hlancej  which  depends  upon  a  distinction  of  vital  importance.  In 
merely  mythic  narratives,  wheiX3  the  fable  is  moulded  by  the  liu- 
nian  mind,  the  j>assions  or  folly  of  man  will  often  so  act  upon 
the  fancy  as  to  give  a  stain  of  vice,  or  an  air  of  exti'avagance,  ta 
the  foim  or  substance  (and  often  to  both)  of  the  supernatural 
c>cciui*ences  which  they  ix^ate*  Hut  a  real  Divine  interposition 
can  never  condescend  to  anything  that  is  \icious  or  even  puerile. 
^\''e  may  observe,  furtlier,  that  an  ardent  tliirst  for  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  great  readiness  to  believe  iii  such 
thitigs  as  might  satisfy  that  thirst,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world  ;  and  that  such  dispositions,  being  unsa- 
tisfied by  reality,  created  a  demand  for  hctitious  miracles,  which, 
being  shaj>ed  by  wild  and  corrupt  human  imaginations,  became 
the  source  of  innumerable  corruptions  in  the  ancient  religions  of 
Gentilism.  The  ancient  i-eligions  were  full,  not  only  of  fauciful 
legends  concerning  former  miraculous  event6,  but  also  of  perma- 
nent devices  of  iiuportaiiccj  by  which  it  was  ]>retended  that  a 
certain  sort  of  communion  with  spiritual  beings  was  at  all  times 
maintained  amongst  mankind*  There  was  hardly  a  city  without 
its  oracle,  or  a  temple  without  its  augurs  audits  mysteries*  Aud, 
houe\'er  we  may  choose  to  account  for  it,  such  pretensions  com- 
mendetl  themselves  so  well  to  the  expectations  and  wants  of  the 
people,  tlmt  these  impostures  were  eagerly  believed,  and  main- 
tained their  credit  for  many  ages,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
marks  of  falsehood  w  hich  they  seem  to  have  carried  with  them. 

If,  then,  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Alnnghty  to  preserv^e 
the  Jewish  i)eopIe  from  the  corruptions  to  whicb  the  w^auts  and 
tendencies  of  mankind  rendered  other  nations  obnoxious,  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  Him  to  satisfy,  by  a  real 
conimuniun  with  tlie  world  of  spirits,  those  iutcnse  longings 
of  the  human  mind,  which  false  religions  sought  to  satisly  by 
tlus  ]jre tended  intercourse.  Thus,  for  example,  we  should  not 
be  surjn-ised  to  learn  that  Goil  established  an  oracle  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  of  the  Jews,  to  be  consulted  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  those  concerning  which  responses  were  sought  at  heathen 
omcles;  or  that  his  prophets  discharged,  to  some  extent,  tlie 
same  functions  which  tlie  augm's  and  soothsayers  of  the  Geiitilea 
pretended  an  ability  to  discharge. 

Again,  since  all  these  interpositions  are  supposed  (in  their 
Jorni|  and  partly  iu  their  substance)  results  of  a  certain  condescen- 
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sion  to  the  wants  and  feelings  wLicli  spring  from  particular  states 
of  society,  it  would  also  be  reasonable  to  expect  that,  according 
as  men  passed  into  states  of  higher  civilization,  greater  knowledge, 
and  more  rational  faith,  the  economy  of  these  wonders,  after  ac* 
commodating  its  phenomena  for  a  while  to  the  requisitions  of 
these  altered  circumstances,  would  soon,  when  that  change  be- 
came fixed,  pass  away  with  the  causes  that  demanded  it,  and  melt, 
as  it  were  gradually,  into  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  In 
effect,  these  are  the  appearances  which  present  themselves  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  miraculous  economy  modifying 
itself,  in  the  later  periods  of  that  history,  so  as  to  harmonize  witn 
their  altered  circumstances,  and  finally  vanishing  altogether. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Theocracy,  JDivine 
interpositions  principally  took  place  under  the  form  of  prophetic 
inspiration ;  and  the  prophecies  of  those  ages,  so  far  as  they  were 
predictive,  extended  the  sphere  of  their  predictions  to  a  wider  and 
grander  circumference  than  before,  embracing  the  mightiest 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  family ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  didactic,  (which  they 
were  to  a  great  extent,)  they  dwelt  principally  upon  the  noblest 
and  most  universal  lessons  of  the  Patriarchal  faith — the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God — His  dominion  over  all  the  powers  of 
nature — ^the  extension  of  his  reign  to  all  people — the  value  of 
inward  religion — and  the  vanity  of  ceremonial  rites.  At  this 
period,  also,  greater  use  was  made  of  chronicles  and  written  docu- 
ments than  lormerly.  The  people  were  now  better  fitted  to  de- 
pend upon  and  appropriate  such  supports  ;  and  thus,  gradually, 
rational  instruction  and  historical  evidence  were  substituted  for 
present  wonders,  as  the  ground  of  popular  faith. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  since  such  phenomena  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  a  really  Divine  economy,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  just  and  fair  to  treat  them  as  inter- 
nal characters  of  falsehood,  in  an  economy  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  advances  claims  to  a  Divine  origin. 

But  while  the  phenomena  which,  at  first  sight,  strike  one  as 
mythic,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  maintainors  of  inspi- 
ration, the  contrary  phenomena — which  the  mythists  conveniently 
throw  out  of  the  account — cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  inspiration.  Whence  comes  it,  for  example,  that 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  not,  like  all  mythical  cosmogonies,  pan- 
theistic in  its  structure,  or,  at  least,  in  its  spirit — representing  the 
Deity,  not  as  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,  but  as  a  Being  above 
and  beyond  nature ;  and  thus  by  mere  simple  expressions,  re- 
sulting artlessly  from  the  purity  of  its  religious  ideas,  striking  out 
an  instance  of  the  sublime  which  amazed  the  Pagan  Critic  as 
8<miething  beyond  what  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  poetry  of  Greece 
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had  ever  readied  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  legislative  mythn- 
logy  af  the  Greeks  extends  itself  over  tlie  world  beyond  the  tomb 
— that  region  towards  which  all  our  strongest  natural  hopes  and 
fears  so  powerfully  impel  tlie  mythic  imagination — that  region 
fi'om  which  all  other  legislative  religions  evoked  the  forms  of  pain 
and  pleas II re,  in  every  variety  of  sliapej  to  threaten  vice  mid  en- 
courage virtue  ^  What  spell  arrested  the  active  fancies  which 
created,  as  we  are  ioldj  tlic  Mosaic  books,  upon  the  verge  of  this 
tempting  sphere,  and  warned  them  hack  from  limits  tnat  have 
never,  in  any  other  case,  restrained  the  adventurous  inroads  of  a 
faculty  that  loves  best  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  nncertainty  and 
conjecture'?  Were  the Hebrew.s  cast  in  such  a  diflerent  mould  from 
all  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earthjthat  they  had  first 
to  learn  from  the  Prussians  to  feel  concern  about  their  souls,  and 
see  some  prospect  beyond  the  gi*ave^  This  wouhl  be  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  one  would  hardly  expect  from  men  callitig  them- 
selves phi  losopbers — least  of  all  Irom  Hegelian  ]ihilosophers.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  identity  of  human  nature?  It  is  obvious, 
that  whatever  a  nation  has,  over  and  above  the  common  original 
faculties  and  propensities  of  mankind,  is  the  result  of  its  peculiai' 
ciiTumstances.  Now,  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstiuices  that 
thus  strangely  closed  one  extensive  region  of  fable  against  the 
mystic  genius  of  the  early  Hebrews  J  It  was  not,  surely,  tlieir 
Egyptian  captivity  ?  The  reUgion  of  Egypt  was,  at  least,  as  rich 
as  that  of  Persia,  in  circumstantial  legends  of  tlie  state  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  departed.  Not  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun'ounding 
nations  of  Canaan  ?  The  strict  laws  against  necromancy,  as  one 
of  the  crimes  of  their  heathen  neighbours  to  w^iich  they  were 
likely  to  be  tempted,  show^  sufficiently,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
that  the  Canaanites  had  made  themselves  familiar  w  ith  the  unseen 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  Canaan,  the  school  of  its  youth,  w^ere  full,  then^  of 
legends  of  another  iife.  The  Jews  were  men  like  other  inen^ — 
partakers  of  that  common  nature,  which  has  prompted  all  other 
human  beings  to  hope  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  their 
CNistenee;  yet,  what  is  called  their  mystic  history — ^t he  fruit  of 
an  imagination  (surely  not  a  poor  one)  prompted  by  the  w\int.s 
and  longings  of  such  a  natiu^e,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is 
destitute  of  an  essential  character  to  be  fi>und  in  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  every  other  people.  And  our  sage  critics  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  severe  induction  is  to  bring  all  religion  under  the 
law  s  of  natural  historvj  w  Idle  diligent  to  mark  every  accidental 
ju'operty  of  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen 
sacred  ivritings,  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  emenlial  properties  of 
difference  that  obstruct  the  application  of  their  formula. 

Let  us  attend  to  another  point,  upon  which  this  natural  history 
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of  the  Jewish  religion  altogether  breaks  down.  The  fundamen- 
tal and  ruling  idea  of  the  Hebrew  mythology,  according  to  Ber- 
ger  (cited  by  Mr.  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,)  was  the  earnest  belief  of 
the  Jewsj  that  they  were  the  only  favourites  with  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world;  and  this  belief,  we  are 
told,  was  as  ancient  as  the  nation  itself,  though  it  first  received 
a  steady  direction  from  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  ask  the  question, 
how  this  people  ("  who  never  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture," 
says  the  same  grave  authority,  in  the  same  breath)  came,  never- 
theless, to  reach  the  idea,  that  their  tutelary  Grod  was  "  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world," — an  idea  which  no  other 
nation  of  antiquity  ever  reached — for  it  is  pecuKar  to  the  men- 
dicant demonstrations  of  this  new  science,  to  beg  its  postulates, 
and  suppose  its  axioms.  Let  us  give  them,  then,  their  starting 
point,  and  see  how  far  they  can  proceed.  Why,  truly,  from  this 
proceeds  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  (as  a  new  science  must 
nave  new  names)  we  call  theocratic  religious  pragmatism^  L  e.,  the 
reference  of  every  event  immediately  to  Jehovah.  The  idea, 
then,  that  stirred  the  mythic  fancy  of  the  Hebrews,  was  that  of 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
world.  Now,  is  this  conceivable  in  itself,  or  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  human  mind  in  other  cases  ?  In  all  other 
cases  the  mythic  element  has  recoiled  with  an  instinctive  anta- 
gonism from  the  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  so  far  from  making  "  all 
other  active  persons  merely  his  instruments,"  it  has  withdrawn 
their  agency  from  His  influence.  It  has  excluded  Him,  by  a 
painted  screen  of  grotesque  shapes  of  angels  and  demons,  demi- 
gods, genii,  saints  or  fairies,  beyond  which  reason,  indeed,  some- 
times fooked  but  fancy  never.  The  mythic  imagination  has  ever 
stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Legend  is  silent 
before  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent. 

.  It  is  not  the  first  step,  then,  here,  that  is  all  the  diflSculty,  nor 
yet  the  second.  Let  us  allow  both,  and  yet  the  third  is  such  a 
stride  that  the  hapless  theory  bursts  in  the  exertion. 

K  the  theocratic  idea  were  the  cause  of  the  theocratic  religious 
pragmatism,  the  latter  should  appear  most  when  the  former  pre- 
vailed most.  But  it  appears  least  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture. 
What  account  is  to  be  given  of  this  ?  Why,  truly,  some  account 
must^  it  seems,  be  given ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  found,  natural  his- 
tory must  invent  it.  The  new  science  has  handled  myths  so 
long,  that  it  has  insensibly  grown  mythic  itself  by  the  contagion, 
ana  can  imagine  facts,  when  needful  to  supply  its  requisitions. 
"  The  dissolution  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  their  dispersions  among  many  other  nations,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  change  in  their  historical  views.     The  bond 
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of  the  theocracy  became  looser ;  and  when  a.  part  of  the  people 
assembled  again^  in  their  old  and  native  landj  it  could  never 
acquire  its  former  strictness,  for  the  TiiEOCRACYy  in  tho 
proper  sense,  avas  never  restored.''  (  [It  Supra,  pp.  26,  27.) 
The  exti'aordioary  administration  of  the  Theocracy  was  indeed 
never  ix?stored ;  but  tins,  being  the  thinjf  to  be  explained,  can 
hardly  be  the  thing  meant  to  explain  it.  Jt  the  adrainistratioa 
of  the  Theocracy  were  the  fictitious  result  of  the  idea  of  the 
Theocracy,  the  question  is,  Why  was  it  not  I'estoi'ed  i  The  only 
answer  Berger  can  mean  to  give  is,  that  the  ftindamental  idea  of 
the  Theocracy  was  not  restored ;  but  this,  as  the  reader  needs 
not  to  be  told,  is  directly  contrary  to  plain  historical  matter  of 
fact.  The  idea  of  tlie  Theocracy  was  never  stronger  than  in  the 
minds  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Tlie  evidence  of  this  is  supplied 
in  every  page  of  their  writings.  No  matter  for  that — science  is 
peremptory  in  its  demands,  and  fact  must  give  w^ay  to  demon* 
stration.  *^The  Jews,  on  account  of  their  outward  condition, 
mmi  mainly  have  given  up  their  old  Tlicocratic  ideas;"  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  condition,  despite  all  evidence  to  the 
contraiy,  that  the  Jews  must  have  given  up  the  belief  of  their 
being  the  favourites  of  the  Creator  antl  Lord  of  the  whole  world. 

But  was  the  theocratic  iaith  in  reality  so  strong  before  the 
captivity  1  It  w^as  strong,  indeed,  in  the  prophets.  But  It  is 
not  sup[)osed  that  tlie  prophets  nmde  the  history.  That  is  too 
coarse  and  clumsy  au  expedient  for  the  refinement  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  A  national  mythology*  is  created  by  the  collective 
mind  of  the  nation.  Was  the  mind  of  the  nation,  then,  really 
theocratic  ?  Here  agahi  science  must  ivvent  facb,  ii*  it  will 
liave  a  founilation  for  its  theories-  The  mbid  of  the  people 
before  the  captivity,  taken  in  its  collective  bulb,  was  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  the  idea  of  the  theocracy — ^tho  people 
were  continually  lapsing  into  the  worship  of  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah— continually,  in  their  worship  of  llim,  forgetting  that 
He  was  ^*  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world.""  Yet  this 
perverse  and  intractable  people — unscientific  themselves,  and 
doomed  for  ever,  (like  Nicolui's  unruly  goblins  in  FaustV  to 
cross  the  most  certain  rules  of  modern  science — created  for 
themselves  a  mythology  founded  upon  an  itloa  which  they  never 
fully  or  pennanently  realized !  And  thus  the  mythology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  all  other  mythologies^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  presents  all  the  essential  characters  of  tlie 
same  category ! 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  afflicting  truth  for  rationalism — but  it  is  a 
truth  the  evidence  of  which  cannot  be  evaded— that,  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  history,  we  cannot  dispense  with  miracles.  If 
we  will  save  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  matter,  it  must  be  bj 
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sacrificing  those  of  mind.  And  this  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,  even  in  Germany.  It  is  every  day  ^becoming 
plainer  and  plainer,  that  the  biblical  literature  of  Germany,  so 
far  as  it  is  infidel  in  its  character,  is  not  progressive^  but  succes- 
sive. The  discoveries  of  each  generation  are  not  raised  upon  the 
discoveries  of  the  preceding,  but  upon  their  ruins.  The  tneories, 
the  fruits  of  a  scepticism  rich  in  credulity,  wither  before  they  be 
grown  up.  They  perish  absolutely  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  scarcely  leave  even  the  relics  of  corruption  to  manure  the 
soil  on  w^hich  they  have  rotted.  And  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  for  Germany,  that  scholars  are  beginning  to  feel  the  bar- 
renness of  their  biblical  literature  in  any  certain  results — to 
perceive  that  labours,  ceaseless  and  noisy  as  those  of  their  own 
gnomes  and  cobolds  in  the  caverns  of  T^huringia,  have  been  as 
profitless  as  that  vain  and  fairy  toil.  It  must  ever  be  thus  with 
theories  which  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  phenomena. 
They  may  keep  their  credit  for  a  time,  while  attention  is  only 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  phenomena  for  which  they  ofier  a 
plausible  account.  But  the  remainder — though  accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  for  a  few  years  put  it  out  of  sight — ^will,  sooner 
or  later,  come  before  men's  minds,  and  then  the  theory  breaks 
at  once,  like  a  bubble,  in  its  weakest  part.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  no  hypothetical  theory.  It  is  a  fact  established  upon  the 
proper  evidence  of  facts.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it  has  the 
proper  evidence  of  a  true  theory  also  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  deal- 
mg  with  all  the  phenomena — not  those  only  which  are  before  the 
mind  of  one  generation — but  with  all  that  are  continually  result- 
ing, in  ever  fresh  varieties,  from  new  observations  and  repeated 
experiment.  Where  it  seems  to  fail,  it  is  because  some  human 
hypothesis  has  been  insensibly  mixed  with  it ;  and  though  such 
a  seeming  failure  may  at  first  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  ultimately  tends  to  its  stability  and  purification,  by  disem- 
barrassing essential  Christianity  from  the  rash  addiitions  of  hu- 
man Ignorance  and  folly. 
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Akt,  W,— 1.  Sibylle,  Eine  SelbstUograpkie  {SihylUy  an  Anfo- 
biograjihj.)   Voii  Ida  Gra^^in  Hahn  Hahn.     Berlin^  1840* 

2,  Grafin  Famtine.  Von  Ida  Grafik  Hahn  Hahn.  Berlin, 
1845. 

3.  ZweiFnmm.  {Hie  Two  Wives.)  Von  Ida  Grayin  Hahn 
Hahn.    Berlin,  1845. 

4.  Cecil    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1844. 

5.  Smsmund  Farster.  Von  Ida  Geapin  Hahn  Hahn.  Ber- 
lin; 1843. 

0«  Erinnetimgen  ans  mid  an  Franhreich  {Recolleciions  from  and 


of  France,)     Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  HiiHN, 

7.  Orientalkche  Brief e.     Berlin,  1840, 

8.  RekebHefe,    Berlin,  1841, 


Berlin.  1842. 


Geologists  tell  ns  that  the  present  state  of  tlie  earth's  sur- 
face is  altogether  tlifFerent  from  that  which  formerly  existed. 
Productions  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  tlie  earlier 
stages  of  the  earth^s  development  are  now  abundant  on  eveiy 
side;  whereas  others^  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  the 
most  indubitable  traces,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be. 

Changes  pretty  nearly  analagous  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  intellectual  world  ;— and  of  one  biped  in  particular,  now  very 
abundant,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  organic  remains,  in  the 
earlier  social  formations — we  mean  the  liferari^  Imhj.  Poetesses 
we  have  had  since  the  age  of  Sappho  ;  and  Madame  de  Seyignei 
we  presume,  was  not  the  first  mother  who  wrote  letters  to  her 
daughter  sufficiently  spiritneHeat  to  merit  that  they  should  be 
handed  about  for  perusal  in  the  circle  of  her  friends.  But  the 
authoress  by  premeditation,  who  coolly  enters  into  a  compact 
with  the  demon  of  types,  and  perpetrates  a  couple  of  8vo.  vols, 
of  300  pages,  every  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  is  a  being  'vvho 
could  have  been  the  result  only  of  the  presently  existing  social 
condition  of  the  carth^s  inhabitants.  Oin*  narrow-mindea  ances^ 
tors  considered  the  family  circle  as  the  pro|ier  sphere  of  female 
activity;  and  she  to  whom  natiu^  had  been  more  kind  than 
to  her  sisters  in  general,  w^as  contented  to  enijiloy  her  talents 
in  cheering  and  adorning  her  domestic  abode.  If  the  influence 
of  her  sprightly  converse  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  her 
husband  and  her  children,  she  sought  no  wider  range  of  useful- 
ness, but  consoled  herself  with  the  reffection,  that  what  her  ex- 
ertions wanted  in  extent  they  gained  in  intensity,  and  that  she 
did  much  without  travelling  far.     She  played,  in  short,  a  woman's 
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part,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  if  she  did  this  well,  she  was  satisfied. 

Our  modern  ladies,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
both  their  rights  and  their  duties  by  a  very  different  standard ; 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  province  of  exertion  into  which 
we  can  travel  where  we  snail  not  be  certain  of  abundance  of  lady 
associates. 

But  whilst  we  make  these  observations,  let  not  our  fair  readers 
imagine  that  we  are  guilty,  either  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  for 
their  exertions,  or  of  nie  folly  of  depreciating  their  kbours.  We 
freely  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  either  of 
learning  or  of  science,  which  does  not  owe  much  to  female  cul- 
ture within  the  last  half  century.  Wherever  ladies  have  gone 
they  have  done  good  service ;  and  the  only  question  which  re- 
mains a  question  with  us,  is,  whether  they  have  not  occasionally 
quitted  a  sphere  in  which  their  usefulness  must  have  been  great, 
and  in  which  they  alone  could  labour,  for  one  in  which  their 
interuosition  was  not  very  urgently  required.  A  lady  who 
n)enas  her  nights  in  gazing  through  a  telescope  may  possibly  in 
tmie  discover  a  star;  and  for  this,  her  patient  watching,  we  hope 
we  should  be  able  to  feel  the  degree  of  gratitude  which  it  merited, 
and  should  be  delighted  to  hear  the  luminary  in  after  time  called 
by  the  name  of  the  fair  discoverer — the  Julia — Adelaide,  or 
Seraphina  star,  as  the  case  might  be ;  still,  we  do  not  affirm  very 
positively  that  this  same  lady  would  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  putting  her  children  to  bed,  and  in  seeing  to  the 
proper  rehabilitation  of  the  garments  of  her  lord.  True,  a  nurse 
can  put  children  to  bed.  It  is  not  less  true,  however,  that  no 
nurse  can  put  children  to  bed  as  a  mother  can,  nor  give  them 
that  parting  kiss,  which,  like  the  benediction  of  a  guardian  spirit, 
sheds  liffht  over  their  childish  dreams ;  and  as  for  the  husband, 
few  husbands  we  believe  are  taken  bound  to  become  astronomers 
in  their  contracts  of  marriage,  and  where  this  has  not  been  done 
it  is  hard  to  punish  them  tor  their  insensibility,  by  compelling 
them  to  listen  to  the  learned  harangues  of  an  astronomical 
wife,  while  the  maid  of  all  work  is  breaking  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers in  the  kitchen.  That  nature  intended  different  depart- 
ments in  life  to  belong  to  men  and  to  women,  seems  to  us  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  tne  duties  which  she  has  positively  imposed 
on  the  female.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  care  of  the  young. 
Bring  a  man  in  contact  with  a  new-bom  child,  and  he  is  quite 
as  helpless  as  the  child  itself.  If  he  attempts  to  handle  it,  the 
creature  screams  with  instinctive  horror.  Pretty  nearly  the 
same  holds  true  with  regard  to  all  the  domestic  duties.  A  bache- 
lor's housekeeping  is  an  awkward  business  at  the  best :  arranged 
upon  theory,  cumbersome,  clumsy,  and  expensive,  it  differs  as 
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mucli  from  the  natural  family  as  the  constitutions  wliich  have 
been  given  to  the  modern  Eui'opean  states  differ  from  those  which 
have  Frown  out  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  possesses  no  in- 
teniarhvitig  principle — neither  beauty  nor  happiness ;  it  is  essen- 
tially inorganic*  But  whilst  wc  would  counsel  our  fair  friends 
to  refrain  from  wearisome  blue-stocking  nonsense  on  every  sub- 
ject ending  in  ology^  as  likely^  in  the  general  case,  to  lead  them 
away  from  their  natural  and  ti^ue  position,  wo  are  far  ii^om  in- 
sinuating that  there  is  no  species  of  authorship  in  which  they 
may  not  properly  and  profitably  engage.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
family  is  the  proper  sphere  of  female  activity,  it  follows  that  a 
man  can  never  understand  so  well  as  a  woman  its  internal  rela- 
tions. In  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  domestic  affections  are 
and  must  be  cultivated  In  his  leisui'e  hours  ;  they  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  the  business  of  his  life.  Other  cares  and 
other  duties  press  upon  him,  fi*om  the  time  when  he  first  ent^^rs 
upon  his  education  tUl  the  iiour  M'hen  Ilia  dotage  begins.  His 
intellectual  being  must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
he  may  play  his  part  in  life.  He  must  frame  laws — he  must 
terminate  strife — he  must  cure  diseases — he  must  teach  the 
[principles  of  human  conduct— he  must  work  and  toil  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  vacuity  from  his  mfmatje,  Ilis  occupa- 
tions lead  him  inevitably  and  directly  beyond  the  family.  Ihe 
woman  is  not  a  legislator,  a  lawy^er,  a  physician,  or  a  priest. 
She  '^  dwells  among  her  own  people/'  and  witliin  this  range  there 
is  abundant  scope  for  every  species  of  female  activity — female 
authorship  not  excepted.  The  domestic  romance — a  species  of 
homely  Epic  which  has  sprung  up  in  modern  times,  and  which 
professes  to  portray,  not  so  much  the  actions  as  the  I'eelings  of 
the  ditlercnt  members  of  the  family  circle — we  consider  to  be  pe- 
culiarly the  pro\4ncc  of  our  fair  ns[>irants  to  literary  renown.  It 
is  a  patch  of  holy  gi^ound,  whicli  no  male  footstep  ought  to  pro- 
fane. What  was  smartly  said  of  a  book  in  general  is  here  pecu- 
liarly true  :  '*  Un  livi*o  est  uue  lettrc  adressee  aux  amis  inconnus 
qu'on  possede  dans  le  nionde."  In  many  inspects  the  domestic 
novel  resembles  a  familiar  letter,  in  which  a  woman  will  go  on, 
pa^re  after  page,  saying  kind  and  atlectionatc  and  plcitsant  tilings, 
which  find  their  way  directly  to  the  heart;  whereas  a  man,  after 
he  has  puzzled  his  brains  for  some  dozen  commonplace  ex- 
pi-essions  of  affection  and  sympathy,  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  an 
'^  ever  yours,"  and  leave  more  than  half  his  feelings  to  be  imagined 
by  his  con^spondent.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  dif- 
ficult to  l:>e  discovered.  The  great  majority  of  men  remain  to 
the  last  unconscious  of  their  own  affections.  Tlieir  occupations 
and  their  mmie  of  Hie  ]>revent  them  irom  making  them,  as  w^o- 
men  do,  the  subject  of  their  constant  contemplation.    The  afiec- 
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tions  with  them,  consequently,  continue  to  be  a  Species  of  in- 
stincts which  they  follow  blinSly  and  express  imperfectly.  They 
have  assumed  no  positive  conscious  form,  and  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  clothed  in  words.  A  father  kisses  his  child 
and  calls  it  a  darling,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  whilst 
its  mother  pours  forth  upon  it  a  perfect  flood  of  tenderness  in 
words.  The  affection  in  the  one  case  is  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  other ;  but  whilst  the  father's  rises  little  above  the  character 
of  an  mstinct,  the  mother's  has  come  to  be  a  conscious  feeling. 
In  short,  we  hold  that,  in  general,  the  affections  of  the  woman 
are  developed  beyond  those  of  the  man,  pretty  nearly  to  tlie  samo 
extent  that  the  understanding  of  the  man  is  developed  beyond 
that  of  the  woman.  K  such,  then,  be  a  true  account  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  it  follows  that  the  do- 
mestic romance,  treating,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  of  the  affec- 
tions, falls  properly  within  the  province  of  the  woman.  No  man^ 
1^  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  succeeded  in  it  as  yet ;  and  no  man 
probably  ever  will.  The  work  of  a  man,  even  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, must  have  something  more  positive  in  view  than  the  mere 
delineation  of  the  domestic  affections ;  some  prominent  and  all- 
engrossing  passion  which  makes  itself  felt  and  understood,  and 
the  very  vehemence  of  which  demands  and  forces  expression — i 
the  deUneation  of  some  social  or  political  theory — the  reproduc- 
tion, out  of  historical  records,  of  a  formerly  existing  condition  of 
social  life — something,  in  short,  of  which  the  intellect  can  clearly 
and  positively  lay  hold.  Without  this,  the  writing  of  a  man  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid ;  his  views  of  the  domestic  relations  and 
afiections  are  too  broad  and  general  to  enable  him  to  portray 
them  with  interest.  He  sees  the  subject  too  much  in  the  mass, 
and  its  finer  features  are  lost  in  his  rude  touching.  It  is  as  if 
Bubens  had  painted  flowers. 

Of  the  fair  labourers  in  this  their  proper  field,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  unquestionably  the  Grafin  (Countess)  Ida  Hahn 
Hahn.  Her  works  have  long  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  years  she  has  been  there  regarded  as  one  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  Latterly  they  have  been  making  their  way 
into  England,  partly  by  the  aid  of  translations,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  daily  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language  and  hterature.  The  Countess  has  written  novels, 
verses,  and  travels ;  and  for  many  years  past  she  has  had  the 
merit  of  contributing  to  the  literary  wealth  of  her  country, 
pretty  nearly  with  as  much  regularity  as  those  writers  of  novels 
By  steam — G.  P.  R.  James  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  Still,  though 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  being  a  professed  UMrateusey  the  Countess' 
writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  province  which 
we  have  pomted  out  as  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  her  sex. 
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She  has  treated  almost  exclusively  of  the  aflfections,and  of  the  affec- 
tions as  they  display  tlit^iiiselves  in  ordiimry  circmnstaiices,  Li  her 
travels  she  has  given  a  reflex  of  the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  a 
clever  womanj  in  interesting  sitnations  and  romantic  locaHties ; 
and  in  her  novels  she  has  depicted  the  loves  and  antipathies  of 
men  and  women.  To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  in  the  sequel 
of  these  remarks,  we  may  be  compelled  to  "  hesitate  dislike"  of 
principles  which,  if  she  has  not  approvcdj  she  has  at  least  not 
uncompromisingly  condemned^  we  think  it  not  more  than  justice 
to  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  she  hai?  stmck  into  the  true 
path  of  female  authorship,  and  that  her  labours,  for  the  most 
part,  are  '*  pure  womanly,*'  But  the  Countess  is  not  merely  a 
woman — she  is  a  German  woman,  possessing,  to  the  iullest  ex- 
tent, all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  her  country-women ;  and 
herein  consists  the  greater  part  both  of  what  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mire and  w^hat  w^e  shall  have  to  blame  in  her  writings.  The 
remark  which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  women  in  general,  viz. 
that  by  dwelling  upon  theu'  alTections  they  succeed  in  making 
them  conscious  feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  men  usually  do, 
is  more  especially  true  of  German  women.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
man m  Germany,  from  the  very  top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  ladder,  wlio  would  not  consider  it  as  the  greatest  insult 
which  could  be  offered  her,  if  any  one  were  to  doubt  her  having 
experienced  what  they  call  an  internal  life.  From  a  Berlin 
milliner  or  a  Bonn  bai--maid,  up  to  the  Grafin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn, 
their  favourite  subjects  of  conversation  are  the  "  mysteries  of 
their  hearts,'' — the  "  relation  of  their  souls," — the  ^^  develop- 
ment of  their  spkits,"— the  ^^  majestic  harmony  of  their  feel- 
ings "  They  exist,  or  at  all  events  they  strive  to  imagine  them- 
selves as  existing,  in  a  region  of  superhuman  and  supersensual 
sensibility.  This  peculiarity  of  cbai^actcr,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
origin  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  Germans,  in  truth,  occupy- 
ing themselves  more  about  mind  and  less  about  matter  than  any 
other  people  with  whom  w(»  have  ever  made  acquaintance,  has 
an  absurd  effect,  when  displayed  in  weak  and  narrow  minds,  and 
is  not  without  its  bad  consequences,  even  upon  those  of  better 
calibre.  The  latter,  ]io  doubt,  frequently  become,  in  their  pecu- 
liar i\^Y^2LVti\\^i\tj  jisychoiogisU  of  no  ordinary  acuteness;  and  we 
have  often  heard  a  German  lady,  of  very  moderate  acquirements, 
analyze  a  passion  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  a  Scottish  metaphysician.  To  this  pecidiarity,  also,  may 
be  ascribed  the  cii*cumstance,  that  gossip — at  least  the  common 
kind  of  mere  external  gossips— occupies  a  less  prominent  place 
in  the  conversation  of  German  women,  than  in  t!iat  of  the  wo- 
men of  England  or  France.  Whilst  an  Englishwoman,  or  a 
Frenchwoman,  is  informing  you  how  much   Lord  So-and-so 
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IS  generally  understood  to  be  in  debt,  and  discussing  the  proba- 
bility of  Captain  What-d'-ye-call- um  paying  his  addresses  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Chose — a  German  matron  will  treat  you  to  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  her  husband's  passion  for  her  first  mani- 
fested itself — how  the  fire,  after  smouldering  for  a  while  in  a 
sweet  unconsciousness,  at  last  burst  forth  into  a  mutual  flame. 
She  will  describe  to  you  the  changes  which  her  feelings  under- 
went after  her  Verlohung  (betrothment,)  and  after  she  became 
a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect  simpli- 
city, without  any  wish  to  excite  astonishment  or  admiration,  and 
probably  upon  what  an  Englishwoman  would  consider  a  very 
casual  acquaintance.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  her  more 
than  any  other ;  of  which  she  is  constantly  thinking,  and  of 
which  she  freely  speaks.  That  this  is  a  higher  species  of  con- 
versation than  that  in  which  our  countrywomen  usually  indulge, 
cannot  well  be  doubted ;  and  its  charm  to  an  intelligent  stranger 
is  great ;  we  may  well  pause,  however,  before  we  pronounce  it 
more  wholesome,  at  least  when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
often  is  in  Germany.  When  immoderately  indulged  in,  it  be- 
comes a  species  of  mental  dissipation  of  the  most  prejudicial  de- 
scription— unsettling  both  the  principles  and  the  feelings  by 
keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  question,  and  totally  un- 
fitting the  individual  for  any  useful  or  healthy  external  exertion. 
In  the  latest  work  of  our  friend  the  Grafin  Ida,  we  have  a 
powerful  and  harrowing  picture  of  the  desolation  and  utter  dead- 
ness  of  heart  produced:  in  a  character  of  extreme  sensibility,  by 
a  life  spent  in  contintially  analyzing  present  feelings,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  after  an  imaginary  and  impossible  happiness. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography — whether  with 
any  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Grafin  herself,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  heroine  Sibylle — a  child  from  the  first, 
of  a  morbid  excitability  of  temper — is  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  the  north  of  Germany ;  for  the  Grafin,  as  an  aristocrat, 
condescends  to  treat  of  none  but  noble  folks,  and  her  heroes  and 
heroines  are  consequently  all  Grafs  and  Grafins.  The  youngest 
of  a  family  of  three  children,  Sibylle  spends  an  enthusiastic  youth 
in  skating  upon  the  canals  which  surround  her  father's  grounds, 
and  riding  on  a  Norwegian  pony  by  the  side  of  her  only  brother 
Henry,  for  whom  she  entertains  the  most  tender  affection.  Her 
elder  sister  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  youth  then  serving  with 
the  army,  and  for  whom  Sibylle  has  also  conceived  a  childish 
passion. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  and  her  brother  Heiny  re- 
tam,  surrounded  by  that  nimbus  of  glory,  which  encircled  the 
heads  of  all  who  came  from  that  bloody  field.  Shortly  after, 
-Henry  dies  of  a  nervous  fever ;  and  his  father  and  elder  sister 
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liaving  caught  tlie  infection,  follow  him,  Sibylle  is  thus  left 
alone,  the  nurse  of  a  widowed  and  invalid  mother*  She  spends 
her  days  in  solitary  dreaming,  in  spii'itnal  intercourse  with  her 
de[>arted  brother,  and  in  stutlies  which  are  directed  by  his  old 
tutor,  a  countr>nvoiiian  of  our  own,  called  Miss  Johnstone,  and 
a  younfr  music-master,  who  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  appella- 
tion of  Sedlachzech.  We  have  thus  pecuhar  cu'cumstanceSy  like- 
ly, no  doubtj  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  character, 
l3ut  we  hope  neither  necessarily  nor  naturally  to  such  an  one  as 
that  of  Sibylle.  Her  sister's  bridegroom,  who  was  also  her 
cousin,  continues  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  Sibylle 
conceives  for  him  the  most  violent  passion.  At  first  he  treats 
her  as  a  child ;  Ijut  as  she  grows  up  into  womanhood  the  attach- 
ment becomes  mutual,  and  a  maniage  takes  place.  Paul,  the 
husband,  is  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  in 
London ;  but  before  proceeding  thither,  he  determines  to  indulge 
his  wife  and  himself  with  a  continental  tour.  A  disparity  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  years  between  the  age  of  Sibylle  and  her  husband 
leads  to  the  usual  consequence — he  treats  her  as  a  spoiled  child, 
and  she  not  oidy  goes  herself,  but  leads  him  aJso  into  every  kmd 
of  extravagance  and  folly.  In  Paris  the  mania  was  for  dresii^ 
society,  caiTiages,  and  the  like ;  in  Italy,  it  took  the  still  more 
fatal  form  of  a  passion  for  art.  Mosaics— cameos — pictures-^ 
busts,  %vere  liberally  purchased — young  artists  were  munificently 
patronized;  in  short,  all  the  usual  means  of  spending  money 
were  had  recourse  t€,  and  with  the  usual  success.  The  affairs 
of  the  young  married  pair  became  embarrassed,  and  Paul  pro- 

1>osed  that  they  should  immediately  return.  Sibylle  opposed 
iim  stootly — ^*  Back  1 — without  having  seen  Naples,  Sorrento, 
and  Sicily  I  impossible,  PaulT—^*  Very  possible,  dear  Sibylle, 
for  a  pair  of  reasonable  creatures  who  would  avoid  ruining  them- 
selves/* responded  the  sensible  husband ;  but  the  lad/s  wishes, 
as  usual,  prevailed,  though  with  the  appearance  of  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  and  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Sorrento.  Here  the 
deranged  sentimentality  of  Sibylle's  nxind  first  begins  to  show 
itself  m  its  true  colours,  tliough  there  had  already  been  much 
that  was  morbid  and  unnatural ;  and  here  we  must  give  an  extract 
to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity  as  to  the  style  of  the  Gnifin's  writ- 
ing, and  to  free  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  misinterpretation. 
Sibylle  is  describing  her  feelings  as  she  lived  with  her  husband 
in  their  beautifiil  villa  in  the  middle  of  an  orange-garden  near 
to  the  abode  of  Tasso,  before  a  macadamized  road  had  joined 
Son^ento  to  Castellamare.  '*  O  ye  days  of  Sorrento  I  you  were 
tlie  happiest  of  my  life.  Yes,  yes,  you  must  have  been  so ;  for 
in  remembrance,  and  witli  the  inexorable  criticUm  of  indifi;er- 
ence,  I  can  find  nothmg  which  can  disenchant  you.    Whilst  you 
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surrounded  me,  I  sought  not  ihe  unknown  good  which  has  siiice 
driven  me  continually,  with  a  restless,  wild  and  mad  pilgrimage, 
to  the  image  of  some  saint  of  which  I  have  dreamed.  In  you  I 
found  the  oasis  in  which  the  languishing  soul  bedded  itself  upon 
flowers."  And  so  she  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  rant,  or  perhaps 
enthusiasm,  rather  too  high  probably  for  the  state  of  feeling  to 
which  our  prosaic  detail  of  circumstances  has  raised  the  spirit  of 
our  readers.     In  the  sequel,  she  says, — 

"  O  ye  lovers,  wherefore  have  you  fled  from  solitude !  only  alona 
could  you  live  the  life  of  love ;  so  soon  as  the  life  of  the  world  takes 
bold  of  you,  you  are  its  slaves.  You  must  rise  and  go  to  sleep,  a« 
others  do.  You  must  eat  and  drink,  dress  yourselves  and  converse, 
praise  and  blame,  think  and  speak,  love  and  hate,  like  the  rest.  You 
must  pay  visits  and  receive  them,  drive  out  and  write  invitations,  read 
romances  and  newspapers.  You  must  make  a  toilette,  hear  scandal, 
and  talk  vanities — all,  in  short,  that  is  hateful  to  love !  Remain,  then, 
in  solitude 

"  So  we  lived ;  with  the  setting  sun  our  day  began.  The  terrace  wa« 
converted,  by  means  of  sail-cloth,  into  a  roomy  tent ;  and  the  tent,  by 
the  aid  of  easy  chairs  and  ottomans,  of  large  tables  with  books  and 
portfolios,  a  harp,  and  an  infinitude  of  flowerpots,  into  a  very  conve-^ 
pient  drawing-*room.  Here  we  had  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  after  which  we  walked  to  some  favourite  spot,  in  order  to 
see  the  sun  set,  and  to  enjoy  the  dusk.  So  soon  as  it  became  dark 
we  returned  home.  Our  tent-drawing-room  was  lighted  with  lamps ; 
I  played  on  the  harp,  whilst  Paul  read.  We  applied  ourselves  with 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Italian,  and  read  the  poets.  Sometimes  we  trans- 
lated a  stanza  of  Ariosto  or  of  Tasso,  or  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets. 
We  sang  together  Grerman  ballads,  and  French  romances.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  dinner,  and  then,  taking  our  seats  in  a 
skiff,  we  remained  on  the  sea,  waiting  the  rising  of  the  sun.  As  the 
day  broke  we  returned  to  the  land,  imd  took  a  long  walk.  Sometimes 
we  rode  on  asses  into  the  mountains.  The  heat  of  the  day  brought 
PS  to  our  bed-chamber." 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  pleasing  description  of  a 
honeymoon, and  we  earnestly  recommend  our  "guide, philosopher, 
and  friend,"  Mr.  Murray,  to  insert  it  in  the  next  coition  of  his 
Hand-book  for  Italy,  as  affording  invaluable  hints  for  all  future 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  who  may  visit  that  sunny  land.  But  to 
what  does  it  all  come  with  Sibylle,  who,  from  her  similarity  to 
many  of  her  former  heroines,  we  fear  is  the  ideal  of  the  Grafin 
Ida.  We  proceed  to  translate  a  conversation  which  immedi- 
ately follows  between  her  and  her  spouse,  which,  if  it  did  not 
coiitaiA  a  melancholy  moral,  would  seem  as  if  it  came  from  the 
pages  of  Punch. 

•♦  <  Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  youl ' 
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*•  '  I  hope  so/  r<?plied  Paul,  smiling, 

"  '  And  do  you  love  me,  Paul  1 ' 

**  *  Certainly,  Sibylle.* 

*•  *  How  do  you  know  that  you  love  me  ? ' 

**  '  Because  you  are  my  dominant  tliooght,  Sibylle ;  and  my  iuoeif- 
most  life  has  come  to  an  undei*j?tanding  with  itself,  and  has  found  a 
rule,  which  is  your  happiness/ 

''  I  remained  sileut,  fuid  stared  annihilated  into  the  sea,  for  I  was 
conscious  of  a  whispering  voice  within  me,  which  said,  *  But,  Paul, 
thou  art  not  my  dominant  thought,  my  innermost  life  ht\s  eome  to  no 
understanding  with  itself/  As  if  proceeding  from  a  distorting  echo, 
these  words  sounded  again  in  my  ears,  I  felt  as  if  a  veil  had  been 
removed  from  the  abyss  which  existed  within  myself ^  and  I  gazed, 
benumbed,  into  it,  O,  it  was  too  true  !  Paul  clung  with  his  whole 
heart  to  me,  and  therefore  I  ruled  him ;  and  I  clung  to  the  idea  of 
love,  not  to  Paul," 

Then  follow^s  a  rhapsody  about  the  loves  of  the  Italian  poets, 
which  J  it  seemsj  had  furnished  her  with  her  ideal,  Sncli  senti- 
ments as  those  contained  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  flatter 
ourselves  no  English  gentlewoman  would  have  experienced ;  and 
we  are  pretty  sure,  at  all  events^  no  English  gentlewoman  would 
have  printed.  It  is  a  fact  too  sadj  but  not  therefore  the  less 
true^  that  the  maiTiage  tie  is  far  from  luxving  the  same  sacred- 
ness  in  Germany  that  it  has  with  iis ;  and  tins  \^'e  believe  pro- 
ceeds in  a  ^eat  measure  fi-om  the  unbridled  license  wdiich 
German  w^omen  arc  in  the  habit  of  allowing  to  their  imaginationj 
with  regard  to  what  they  call  an  ideal  love.  With  ns^  however 
great  may  be  the  freedom  with  which  w^omen  judge,  in  the  first 
instance^  of  the  object  of  their  affections  (and  this,  we  contend, 
can  never  be  too  great),  the  choice  made,  doubt  is  excluded  once 
and  for  ever.  There  is  no  more  canvassing  of  their  hearts,  no 
more  asking,  *'  Paid,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you  ?  " 

But  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  doubting  and 
searching,  w^hich  awaits  poor  Sibylle,  She  and  her  husband 
now^  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  whei'e  they  mingle,  for 
two  years,  in  the  diplomatic  circles,  Paul,  how  ever,  never  again 
becomes  the  object  of  hk  wife's  enthusiasm.  Ilis  over-indul- 
gence ha<l  naturally  enough  diminished  the  respect  with  wdiich 
she  at  first  regarded  him*  Why  it  should  have  completely  de- 
stroyed her  affection,  is  not  so  apparent ;  yet  so  it  is ;  she  loves 
him  no  more.  In  thfs  melancholy  state  of  matters,  a  certain 
Graf  Otbert  von  Astrau  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage — a 
poet  and  a  dandy — ^who,  after  turning  the  headsof  half  the  women 
of  fashion  in  London,  commences  a  serious  attack  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  Sibylle,  At  first  she  is  cold  as  ice  ;  his  attentions  are  all 
but  disagreeable ;  he  w  as  not  her  ideal  of  a  poet.    *'  What  a  pity 
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that  I  have  made  Astrau's  personal  acquaintance ;  the  glowing 
spring  of  his  poetry  has  perished  for  me  like  a  flake  of  snow," 
she  says  to  her  husband,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  reproaciies 
her  with  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  because  Astrau  had  written 
some  pretty  verses,  he  was  not  to  walk  upon  a  pair  of  legs,  like 
another  mortal.  Poet  or  no  poet,  however,  Astrau  is  a  regular 
lady-killer,  and  a  lively  Irishwoman,  called  Lady  Arabella,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  devices.     Sibylle  remains  unmoved  by  the  tender 

Eassion,  but  a  species  of  sentimental  understanding  arises  between 
er  and  the  amorous  poet,  for  whom  her  mysterious  indifiference 
had  an  unspeakable  charm.  When  the  season  closes,  her  hus- 
band and  she  set  out  for  a  cruise  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
poet  Graf,  strange  to  tell,  becomes,  at  her  husband's  request, 
their  fellow-passenger ;  and  here  we  shall  extract  one  scene,  as 
an  example,  once  for  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Countess 
Hahn  Ilahn  too  frequently  permits  herself  to  flutter  around  the 
decidedly  reprehensible.  They  are  lying  off  Lisbon.  The 
gentlemen  had  spent  the  day  in  town,  Sibylle  remaining  in  the 
yacht. 

"  Thus  I  lay  one  evening  in  my  swinging  mat,  on  the  quarter-deck. 
It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  I  was  astonished  to  see, 
that  a  boat  from  the  land  took  the  direction  of  the  yacht,  for  Paul 
never  came  before  midnight.  The  sea  was  beautifully  phosphorescent ; 
at  each  stroke  of  the  oars,  myriads  of  bright  sparks  flew  around  the 
boat  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  mystic  glance  over 
the  black  deep.  Astrau  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and  on  board.  *  I 
have  not  seen  you  these  three  days,'  he  said.  '  Paul  assured  me  you 
preferred  remaining  on  board  to  being  in  the  city,  but  I  could  not 
believe  it.  It  is  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  entice  you  out  of  your 
hammock.  Get  up,  and  come  along ;  it  is  beautiful  on  the  Place  St. 
Antonio.     You  will  kill  yourself  by  unnatural  relaxation.' 

"  *  I  had  rather  not.' 

"  *  You  will  die  of  sheer  ennui.' 

"  *  I  am  no  man — and  am  therefore  prepared  at  all  times  for  a 
good  dose  of  ennui.' 

"  *  Foolish  child,'  he  said,  lifting  me  out  of  the  hammock,  '  now 
come  with  me.' 

"  But  I  shook  myself  free — set  myself  down  on  the  broad  divan 
which  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  not  go. 

"  '  Then  I  stay  also,'  cried  Astrau,  and  took  his  place  beside  me. 

"  *  O  that  is  delightful,'  I  said  joyfully. 

"  *  Heavens,  Sibylle — when  you  look  upon  me  kindly,  I  am  seized 
with  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  joy.  It  is  beautiful  and  astonishing,  as 
when  stars  fall  from  heaven.* 

"  *  Ah,  bah !  tell  me  of  something  else !  What  have  you  been 
doing  the  whole  of  the  day  V 

**  *  We  have  been  buying  you  a  wonderful  fan.' 

**  *  And  have  you  spent  the  whole  day  in  clioosing  it?* 
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**  '  Not  I,  but  Paul !  one  fan  was  always  more  beaulilul  than  tlic 
other,  iiiKl  ibe  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  girl  who  ijold  them/ 

*^  '  Tbert!,'  1  said  indifforentlyj  '  was  the  means  of  a  forenoon  s 
amusement/ 

"  '  Truly,'  Otbert  broke  fortli»  '  of  amusement  for  the  heart  and  the 
soul,  I  know  nothing  either  of  fans  or  of  Paul :  but  tliis  at  loast  I 
know,  that  you  are  incapable  of  jealousy/ 

*'  *  By  what  means  do  yon  arrive  at  that  conclusion  V 

"  *  Why,  because  you  are  incapable  of  love,  and  therefore  no 
woman,  but  the  iocarnation  of  some  spirit  of  the  elcmenta^ — a  oympk 
or  in\  elf !  Is  it  then  really  true  that  you  are  incapable  of  love  ?  la 
it  true  that,  in  the  cMldish  unconsciousness  with  which  you  stretched 
out  your  linnd  to  your  husband,  the  power  of  love  really  i>crished^ 
that  power  which  fosters  such  heavenly  fruits  1  lias  the  hand  of  a 
stfiinger  plucked  the  poor  green  bud  before  the  time,  so  that  it  must 
now  ibr  ever  wither  and  languish  ?  Were  your  young  wings  broken 
by  the  lirst  attempt  to  fly,  aad  lamed  for  ever  ?  O  my  poor  pitiable 
child; 

*'  He  spoke  so  gently,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  glanced  with  such  un- 
UfJiual  soflnetiit,  that  hia  words  sounded  like  an  exorcism  to  di'ivc  away 
sorrow.  I  felt  as  if  a  coating  of  ice  had  melted  from  my  bosom.  I 
know  not  wliat  fresh  life  suddenly  stirred  within  me  like  a  spring  tide. 
1  could  liave  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  the  sorrow  which  waa 
vanishing,  and  the  happiness  which  I  anticipated/' 


Tho  whole  of  this  scene  reminds  us  of  the  French  comedies, 
in  which  the  husband  is  usually  represented  as  perfectly  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  to  any  one  who  will  undertake  the  duty 
of  amusing  his  wife  in  his  absence.  But  although  the  heart  of 
Sibyl le  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  estranged 
from  her  husband,  they  still  continue  to  live  on  the  most  agree- 
able terms,  Astrau  leaves  theaij  in  couseqneuce  of  the  death  of 
Ins  mother  J  and  they  retii*6  to  their  family  scat  of  EngelaUp 
Here  Sibyl le  becomes  a  mother,  and  shortly  afterwards  Paul 
dies  of  a  brain  fever,  leaving  her  a  widow  and  alone.  For  a 
while  she  pursues  the  occupations  of  a  country  gentleman's 
widow  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  She  follows  out  her  husband's 
improvements,  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  her  dependants,  as 
he  had  done — ^all  described  here  with  due  minuteness  by  the 
Cuimteiis»  and  with  entire  iguorance  of  the  last  agricultural  im- 
provements. Such  a  life,  how^ever,  could  not  long  satisfy 
Siby lie's  restless  and  yearnin|j  spirit.  Otbert  writes  to  ner,  and 
her  former  music  teacher,  Sedlachzeclij  comes  to  visit  her.  She 
determines  to  travel — goes  into  Italy,  and  settles  at  Venice; 
Sedlachzecli  attending  her  as  an  humble  friend — too  happy  to  be 
j>ermitted  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  a  modest  and  distant 
adoration  of  her  charms.  The  character  of  this  j>oor  musician 
is  perhaps  the  best  sustained  of  any  in  the  book,    Tiie  prototype 
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is  evidently  Beethoven,  whose  enthusiastic  and  melancholy 
nature,  led  to  the  formation  of  habits,  very  similar  to  those  which 
are  here  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Sedlachzech.  His  secret 
and  unrequited  love  for  Sibylle,  is  tempered  by  a  sincere  love 
for  his  art,  and  by  deep  relimous  feeling.  Without  attempting 
in  any  way  to  secure  either  her  heart  or  her  hand,  he  contmues 
bound  to  her  by  that  species  of  magnetic  spell,  by  which  she  is 
represented  as  fascinating  all  her  lovers.  But  this  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  life  is  not  of  long  continuance.  Sibylle  still  thirsts 
for  the  unknown  good ;  and  at  length  imagines  she  has  found  it 
in  her  old  lover  Otbert,  the  poet-count,  who  here  re-appears, 
and  after  becoming  one  of  her  gondoliers,  and  performing  every 
species  of  tomfoolery,  succeeds  in  gaining  her  afifections.  We 
have  now  a  series  of  the  most  impassioned  love  scenes,  which 
naturally  lead  to  a  marriage,  and  Sibylle  becomes  the  wife  of 
Otbert.  This  marriage,  like  all  other  marriages,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  fair  authoress,  quite  naturally  puts  an  end 
to  all  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection  between  the  parties. 
Otbert,  the  incarnation  of  the  unknown  good,  turns  out  to  be  a 
ruined  gamester,  with  the  most  extravagant  habits,  and  possessing 
not  one  single  spark  either  of  honour  or  principle.  An  estrange- 
ment takes  place,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  shameful  inti- 
macy in  which  he  still  continued  to  live  with  the  Lady  Arabella, 
is  followed  by  a  formal  separation.  Sibylle  again  takes  up  her 
abode  at  Engelau,  and  passes  three  years  in  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  and  of  the  abstract  sciences.  The  unknown 
good,  however,  was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 
nor  in  the  Greek  grammar;  and  Sibylle  awaits  with  impatience 
the  expiration  of  the  time  which  she  had  vowed  to  devote  to 
study.    Goethe's  celebrated  saying — 

"  ®xwXf  t^euret  Steunb,  igt  alte  Sl^eorle, 
"  ^XxCt>  grun  be0  8eien0  golbner  Saum." 

again  appears  to  her  to  be  true — ^the  cry  is  again  for  life,  life ; 
and  Seolachzech,  the  musician,  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
Venice  in  order  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  is  re- 
called. Sibylle  now  spends  her  days  in  music,  and  a  dreamy 
foolish  intimacy  springs  up  between  her  and  the  master — pas- 
sionate on  his  part,  cold  and  hollow  on  hers.  This,  like  many 
other  parts  of  the  book,  is  powerfiilly  written,  displaying  often  a 
deep  and  searching  analysis  of  the  affections ;  but  the  sentiments 
are  always  overstrained  and  unnatural,  and  the  principles  any- 
thing but  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  prevalent  among  coun- 
trywomen of  ours.  The  conclusion,  however,  on  this,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  is  that  the  fancied  good  is  not  to  be  found ;  or, 
at  all  events,  that  Sibylle  cannot  fina  it. 
Our  readers  by  this  time,  we  fear,  must,  like  ourselves,  be  pretty 
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nearly  sick  botli  of  Sibylle  and  of  lier  search ;  wo  sliall  thcrofoi'© 
dismiss  both  lier  and  the  snbjcct,  by  recomiting  the  last  and  most 
absnrd  of  her  adventures.  She  bad  taken  up  her  residence  in 
8wit?;erlandj  in  a  little  country  house  which  she  calls  the  *^  vilLi 
pamhle,^^  and  tihe  ^^  as  known  to  the  conntiy  people  by  the  name  of 
*Hbe  good  lady  of  tlie  Gnndelwald'^  Her  daughter  Benveniita, 
fast  gro'ftTng  up  into  womanhood^  she  had  sent  to  a  boarding- 
8choob  lest,  by  remaining  in  her  melancholy  society^  she  should 
catch  the  infection  of  *^the  empty  sou!.''  A  youug  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  (Iraf  Wdderich  WildishauseUj  ivw  finds  it  conve- 
nient to  tumble  into  the  crevice  of  a  glacierj  in  order  that  he  may 
be  tended  by  Sibylle.  He  recovers  after  a  fearful  illness,  as  may 
be  supposed,  Benvenuta  returns  from  school,  and  falls  in  love 
with  him.  The  passion  seems  to  be  mutual,  and  is  therefore  en- 
couraged by  the  luotlier,  when,  lo!  to  the  astonishment  both  of 
mother  and  daughterj  the  youth  gives  them  to  understand  that 
not  the  latter,  but  the  former,  is  the  object  of  his  endless  adora- 
tion* Benvenuta  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sibylle  lives  with 
"  an  empty  soul.**' 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  last  of  the  novels  of  the  Grafin 
Ida ;  and  w^e  have  presented  it  to  our  readers  as  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  both  of  the  kind  of  talc  in  which  she  usually  indulges, 
and  of  the  description  of  character  which  she  loves  to  portray; 
for,  whatever  maybe  the  ideal  good,  we  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Sibylle  is  her  ideal  woman.  We  do  not  mean  her  idea  of 
wliat  the  \voman  ought  to  be,  but  of  the  highest  species  of  the  wo- 
man which  is — a  creature  whose  desires  are  beyond  tlie  reach  of  a 
temporal  or  terrestrial  gratification,  whose  heart  is  continually  striv- 
ing after  a  more  intinuite  union  with  something  which  is  higher 
and  better  tliau  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  range  and  intercourse 
of  our  frail  humaiiity.  The  character  occm*s  in  her  wi-itings  again 
and  again :  in  the  Countess  Fanstine — ^the  Cornehe  of  the  Two 
Wives — the  Eenata  of  Cecil — and  in  many  others.  In  Sibylle, 
however^  it  is  more  thoroughly  developed  than  in  any  of  her  for- 
nier  heroines  5  and  for  that  reason  we  have  chosen  her  as  an  ex- 
ample. That  the  cliaractcr  is  unnatural  and  non-existent^  can- 
not, we  fear,  be  said  with  confidence.  When  we  pronounce  it  to 
be  morbid,  howeverj  we  Ijelieve  that  we  say  only  what  the  judg- 
n^ent  of  all  our  readers  will  coufirm.  How  different  is  it  from 
Groethe's  female  characters — from  the  noble  wife  of  Giitz  von 
Berliehiu gen— from  the  gentle  Mary^ — from  Charlotte  in  ^'Wer- 
tliers  Leiden," — or  from  the  exi|iusitely  beautiful  and  simple 
chai'acter  of  Gratchen  in  Faust.  In  studying  tliese  characters, 
one  no  doubt  sees  that  tlie  ordinary  qualities  of  humanity  have 
been  exaggerated  into  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  for  the  sake 
of  artistic  eft'eet ;  l)ut  the  w  hole  character  in  eacli  has  been  so  ex- 
fjui.sitely  hewn  and  ehi.'^elled,  that  our  judgment  overlooks  some 
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blemishes  that  exist,  and  our  affections  hurry  us  headlong  into  a 
passionate  admiration  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
genius.  Whilst  we  are  capable  of  veneration  or  love,  their  place 
is  sure.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  creations  of  the  Great  Poets. 
Think  of  "  Harry  Percy's  wife ;"  with  all  the  sprighthness  of  a 
youthful  beauty,  she  is  the  matron — the  iLxor;  the  idea  of  in- 
fidelity with  regard  to  her,  even  in  thought,  is  for  ever  shut  out. 
She  is  his  and  his  alone.  She  has  given  her  heart  once,  and  that 
has  settled  her  affections  and  her  destiny ;  and  we  love  her  the 
better  for  her  constancy  to  him. 

Such  men  as  Goethe  or  Shakspere,  even  when  depicting 
their  villains,  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  In  them  the  "  video  meliora  proboque" 
is  without  intermission ;  with  the  poor  Grafin  the  case  is  very 
different.  We  can  rarely  tell  whether  she  approves  or  repro- 
bates, and  we  believe  she  herself  would  often  have  difficulty  in 
informing  us.  Her  principles  are  as  unfixed  as  her  affections 
are  unstable.  She  has  no  law  by  which  she  judges — ^no  creed 
to  which  she  subscribes.  Sibylle  is  represented  as  continually 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Infidelity ;  and  the  Countess 
herself  we  should  judge  to  be  pretty  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
modem  pantheistic  doctrines  so  prevalent  in  her  country,  whilst, 
as  an  aristocrat,  she  still  clings,  with  one  hand  at  least,  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  Out  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  definite  rule  of  life  should  arise, 
and  consequently  we  find  the  Countess  continually  driven  from 
belief  to  doubt,  and  again  struggling  to  take  refuge  from  the  doubt 
in  some  species  of  benef.  Where  there  is  no  tnie  faith,  there  can 
be  little  real  genuine  affection.  A  man,  and  still  more  a  wo- 
man, who  cannot  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of  God,  will, 
for  the  most  part,  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  stability  of 
human  feelings.  Where  there  is  doubt  and  question,  there  will 
be  change ;  and  a  character  like  that  of  Sibylle,  incapable  of  an 
abiding  love,  will  be  the  result.  Such  characters  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
sad,  we  fear  their  numbers  are  increasing.  In  France  they  have 
furnished  the  staple  commodity  of  a  certain  class  of  romancers, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  that  extraordinary  personage,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  George  Sand.  There,  however,  the  cha- 
racter is  not  indigenous.  It  was  introduced  to  gratify  the  rage  of 
that  fickle  people  for  everything  new  and  extraordinary,  and  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  Teutonic  fever  which  raged  among 
them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  A  Frenchwoman,  however, 
lives  too  much  in  the  external  world  to  be  very  susceptible  of  such 
a  malady,  and  her  cure  for  the  most  part,  may  be  effected  by  the 
means  which  Sterne  found  so  effective  with  one  of  the  fair  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire — "  Your  ladyship  is  twenty  years  too  young  to 
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become  an  atheist,*'  In  the  reflective  and  somewhat  melancholy 
mind  of  the  German  woman,  its  growth  is  spontaneous  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  absence  of  proper  external  occupation*  To  her  the 
contemplation  of  mental  phenomena  is  a  luxury  in  which  she  in- 
dulges in  her  idleness.  She  does  not  think  with  a  view  to  any 
positive  result.  She  makes  no  conscious  effort,  but  she  dreams, 
and  her  dreams  belong  not  to  the  outer  but  the  inner  world. 
She  dreams  of  a  love  which  knows  no  degrees-^of  a  happiness 
which  is  perfect ;  and  then  finding  that  neither  she  nor  other 
mortals  come  up  to  this  imaginaiy  standard,  she  begins  to  doubt 
in  all  human  affection.  That  such  a  character  should  contain  in 
it  any  original  seeds  of  disease,  cannot  be  other  than  a  subject  of 
regret ;  for,  when  perfectly  normal  and  healtliy,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably tlie  higbeat  of  all.  It  possesses  a  depth  and  sincerity  which 
we  shall  in  vain  look  for,  in  those  whose  converse  has  been  chiefly 
with  externals ;  and  its  afiections,  if  they  remain  unshakeUj  have 
become  clear  and  conscious.  The  risk  of  disease  proceeds  not 
from  the  barrenness,  but  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  \  and  in  strong 
miiids^  as  in  strong  bodiesj  we  believe  that  abundance  of  exer- 
tion is  the  only  recipe  for  health.  A  Gennan  woman  wdio,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  becomes  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
and  whose  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  render  her  care  for 
their  comfort  unneccssar)',  runs  no  great  risk  of  ever  becoming 
a  Sibylle.  The  heroines  of  tlie  Griitin,  we  find,  have  rarely 
more  than  one  child  ;  they  are  generally  widows  ;;  and  invariably 
noble  women  and  rich.  But  although  mothers,  and  the  other 
guardians  of  young  ladies,  ha^^e  it  by  no  means  In  their  power 
always  to  procure  them  the  advantages  of  an  early  marriage  and 
a  numerous  offspring,  even  in  this  case  there  need  be  no  want  of 
occupation,  of  the  kind  in  which  many  of  our  English  ladies  en- 
gage, with  so  much  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  others.  One 
step,  at  all  events^  which  would  do  something  towards  ciiecking 
the  spread  of  this  mental  malady,  and  which  we  strenuously  re-^ 
commend,  is  for  all  husbandls  and  fathers  in  Germany,  to  com- 
mit to  tlie  fiames,  the  writings  of  the  Gnifin  Ida  Ilahn  liahn, 
whenever  they  find  theai  in  the  hands  of  their  wives  or  daughters* 
The  only  effect  which  the  perusal  of  them  can  possibly  have 
upon  young  females,  will  be  to  confirm  in  them  a  tendency  to 
brood  over  their  own  affections — a  tendency  in  most  women,  and 
naiilcularly  in  German  women,  already  too  sti^ong  for  their  own 
nappiness. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Countess^  the  best  known  in  this 
coimtry  is  her  ^^  Gnlfiii  Faustine,"  and  to  it  we  refer  our  rcadei-8 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  general  strictures.  To 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  its  general  character, 
and  also  its  siciilarity  to  others  we  have  (lescribed,  will  be  appa- 
i:ent,  when  we  mention,  that  iu  the  preface  to  the  last  editioji,  m 
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which  the  Countess  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  in  some  mea- 
sure, what  she  intended  by  the  character  of  Faustine,  she  expres- 
ses the  most  extravagant  gratitude  to  some  unknown  admirer, 
who  had  characterized  her  as  "  Faustine.  that  sublime  egotist !" 
She  says,  "  it  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  Know  that  one  has  been 
so  thoroughly  understood ! ! " 

As  a  writer  of  travels  the  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn  is  unexception- 
able. Lively,  intelligent,  and  well  instructed,  with  a  power  of 
giving  expression  to  her  feelings  and  impressions,  which  she  has 
no  doubt  derived  from  her  many  literary  labours,  she  must 
be  a  delightfiil  "  compagnon  de  %^yage,"  and  is  therefore  ex- 
actly the  person  whose  Dooks  on  foreign  lands  we  read  with 
pleasure.  Even  where  the  scenes  are  ^miliar,  and  description 
m  some  measure  superfluous,  we  re^asit  them  with  double  plea- 
sure, in  the  company  of  so  agreeable  a  cicerone.  She  is  very 
loquacious,  however,— ox)ntinually  in  the  foreground  of  her  own 
sketches ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  admiration,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  repress  the  feeling,  that 
we  had  rather  too  much  of  the  Countess  herself,  and  that  by 
way  of  change  we  would  very  willingly,  from  time  to  time,  have 
a  chat  with  her  waiting-woman,  or  even  a  wrangle  with  her 
courier.  Many  of  her  descriptions,  however,  are  really  pretty ; 
aiid  her  reflections  are  replete  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  scene,  with  wnich  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  lived  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  will  be 
&miliar : — 

"  Descending  from  the  *  Tour  Narbontiaise'  we  saw  a  large  pix)ce8- 
»on  of  young  maidens,  in  white  dresses^  covered  with  white  veils, 
and  wearing  garlands  of  white  roses  in  their  hair.  They  were  going 
towards  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Cite,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  first 
Clommunion.  We  followed  them  along  the  street.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  delight  exceedingly  in  the  sight  of -young  girls — their  still,  veiled, 
and  flower-like  existence,  exerts  altogether  a  magic  influence  over  me, 
less  on  account  of  what  they  themselves  possess  than  of  what  I  com- 
municate to  them,  for  that,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
germ  of  all  perfoction.  A  Lithuanian  proverb  says,  '  Crowds  of  good 
girls  I— whence  come  all  the  bad  women?'  and  it  is  indeed  incon- 
ceivable, when  we  look  upon  such  a  herd  of  snow-white  lambs.  Let 
us  place  them,  however,  in  the  world,  apart  from  each  other,  torn 
asunder  by  the  confused  whiripool  of  society — ^tyrannized  over  by 
their  vanity  and  their  passions,  like  two  magnetic  hills  against  wliich 
the  ship  of  life  is  shattered,  because  its  iron-work — ^its  strength,  re- 
mains clinging  to  them,  and  then  it  becomes  very  conceivable.  Would 
that  I  had  died  at  twenty ;  then  I  had  lived  the  best  of  my  time — 
abont  four  good  years,  for,  before  sixteen,  one  is  really  too  stupid — 
or  was  it  I  only  who  was  stupid  then — possibly !  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  my  meaning  is^  that  if  one  is  stupid  in  the  infancy  of  his  body 
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and  his  spirit,  then,  iiitleec],  he  has  nothing  from  life.  It  is  only  fiiist, 
when  it  begins  to  gaze  upon  us  lovingly  and  though tfwlly,  that  it  is 
heaulifuL  Alas  1  so  soon  as  we  hegin  to  cast  a  reflecting  glance  back 
wards,  happiness  is  at  an  end.  But  would  you  wiUingly  continue  lo 
hold  life  as  it  was  at  that  age  ?  I  certainly  would  not — not  for  the 
world*     To  die  so  were  desirahle — not  to  hve  so." 

Here  we  again  have  something  too  mncb  of  the  old  Countess, 
and  something  too  little  of  the  young  maidens;  and  the  doven-foot 
of  Sibylle  is  also  to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  passage 
is  agreeably  tbonght  out.  The  following  little  sketch  of  an 
accident  wliicli  befell  bcr,  and  her  meditations  thereon,  will  bring 
the  reader  into  closer  contact  thaji  he  has  hitherto  come,  with 
her  ladyship's  ojjinions  on  a  certain  point,  which  occupies  a  rather 
prominent  position  in  her  mind; — 

"  At  Luchon  riding  horses  were  attached  to  the  ciiiTiage,  which 
were  perfectly  incapable  of  dragging  it  along,  though  the  postilion 
swore  they  were  the  best  at  the  post-house.  In  order  to  prove  his 
position,  he  began  to  flog  tlie  animals  beyond  all  moderation,  and  pre- 
sently we  experienced  a  most  violent  jolt — the  carriage  was  at  a 
stand, and  the  postilion  crying  ^murder.'  He  lay  upon  the  cai'Lh  with 
his  saddle-horse  above  him,  and  the  carriage  above  them  both,  the  hind 
wheels  on  this  side,  the  fore-wheels  on  that,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
horse  was  before  one  door  and  his  tail  before  the  other.  There  were 
some  waggons  fortunately  at  no  great  distance.  When  they  first 
thought  merely  that  an  accident  had  happened,  they  were  by  no  means 
very  zealous  in  rendering  assistance,  but  they  were  exceedingly  atten- 
tive whenever  they  saw  the  position  of  the  postilion.  When  a  peasant 
in  this  part  of  f  he  world  (the  south  of  France)  is  not  insolent,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well-bred^  and  this,  perhups,  on  account  of 
their  hinguage,  which  in  Germany  belongs  to  well-bred  people.  I 
don*t  say  educated  persons,  for  that  might  be  taken  amiss  by  many 
who  are  very  well  edncated  and  who  still  cannot  speak  French,  Well- 
bred  has  reference  to  external  forms  andexternfd  api>earance,  to  man- 
ners which  are  received  in  good  society — to  customs  which  are  the 
i*esuU  of  discipline,  and  which  go  over  from  parents  to  chihlren.  One 
may  be  very  well-bred  and  yet  be  destitute  of  any  approach  to  a  deeper 
education,  and  very  well  educated  without  Iming  particnlarly  well- 
bred.  And  now  that  I  have  laid  down  thin  proposition,  I  suppose  1 
may  venture  to  add,  that  only  the  highest  class  of  society  is  well-bred, 
without  risk  of  being  again  greeted  by  the  name  of  a  hyper-aristocrat. 
Strange,  that  one  may  be  a  democmt — which,  indeed,  is  an  honom\ 
by  Ihe  help  of  which  a  man  standci  at  least  a  head  higher  than  his  fel- 
lows ;  one  may  be  a  royalist  also^that  gi\  es  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  or 
military  importance;  but,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  not  an  aristoci'at — 
that,  from  tlie  very  beginning,  is  half-sinful  half-ridicnlous.  I  say 
literally  from  the  beginning,  for  I  remember  well,  when  my  l!rst  bal- 
lads appcared^'ou  know^  the  old  beloved  ones — and  when  1  was  quite 
nnxious  and  curious  to  know  what  people  would  ^r\j  about  thcm^ 
being  then  of  opinion  that  the  province  of  criticism  was  to  train  the 
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author,  one  of  the  first  reviews  I  read  was  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Fashionable  World.'  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  praised  or  blamed — 
1  believe  it  praised  them ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  reviewer, 
half-joyfully  half-mournfuUy,  says,  '  The  proud  heart  of  the  aristocrat 
has  bled  for  once.'  This  was  the  sense — the  wording  of  the  phrase 
was  different.  It  made  then  an  inconceivable  impression  upon  me. 
I  saw  clearly  what  I  had  to  expect  I  saw  that  the  little  word  '  Grafin,* 
on  the  title-page,  converted  me  into  a  kind  of  monster,  which,  wonder- 
ful to  tell,  had  still  a  little  spark  of  soul  and  spirit — for  in  these  first 
ballads  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  either  an  aristocratic  or  an 
opposite  sense.  But  the  word  Griifin  gave  the  cry.  From  this  time 
forth  I  have  been  as  cold  as  ice  to  every  reproach  of  the  kind ;  and 
when  I  recollect  that  I  drew  the  family  Thierstein  in  Ulrich,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  witness  that  no  such  reproach  can  cling  to  me.  This, 
at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  hinders  me  from  maintaining  that  good 
breeding  \Q  something  which  one  seldom  finds  in  the  sons  of  flesliers  and 
bakers,  and  that  these  waggoners,  with  their  friendly  expressions, 
'  Ncms  sommes  cJiarmes^  Madame^*  &c.,  seemed  to  me  more  than  ordin- 
arily well-bred." 

.  Here  our  readers  have  a  specimen  of  two  of  the  Countess's 
weak  points  in  the  same  passage — ^her  vanity  as  an  authoress,  and 
her  vanity  as  a  woman  of  family.  She  is  pleased  to  remind  her 
friend  of  the  success  of  the  mental  offspring  of  her  youth ;  and 
she  is  not  less  pleased  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  against  the  aristocracy.  We  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering the  Grafin's  age  accurately,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  civil  to  ask  her ;  but  with  reference  to  these,  her 
aristocratic  propensities,  we  should  gladly  know  it,  in  order 
that  we  might  judge  whether  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
her  mind,  or  belonged  chiefly  to  her  period  of  life.  In  our 
own  experience  we  have  rarely  found  any  one  who  was  much  of 
an  aristocrat,  during  the  summer  or  fruit-time  of  his  days.  It 
is  in  the  spring  and  winter  of  life,  that  one's  natural  feeling  of 
dignity  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  How  strongly  does 
this  feeling  of  family  pride  prevail,  even  among  schoolboys  at- 
tending the  same  public  scnool  I  How  intense  is  the  scorn — 
how  lofty  the  contempt  of  the  son  of  a  professional  man,  or  of  a 
half-pay  major,  who  lives  in  the  large  house  in  the  suburbs,  with 
the  ereen-door  and  big  brass  knocker,  when  regarding  the  de- 
scendants of  small  shopkeepers  or  artizans,  whose  wealth  has 
enabled  them  to  bestow  on  their  children  the  same  education  as 
the  professional  man  or  the  major  can  give  to  his !  At  every 
progressive  stage  of  their  development,  this  boyish  insolence,  fos- 
tered often  by  foolish  parents,  decreases ;  but  the  roots  of  it 
are,  perhaps,  never  thoroughly  torn  up.  They  .lie  dormant 
during  the  period  of  our  active  manhood ;  and  it  is  only  when  age 
has  brought  its  leisure  and  its  querulousness,  that  the  old  opinions 
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reappear,  and  exercise  over  weak  and  vain  minds,  an  influence 
demonstrative  of  the  strength  of  an  cjirly  prejudice. 

And  now  that  we  have  permitted  our  sincerity  so  far  to  in- 
ti-ude  upon  our  gallantry  as  to  expose  two  of  the  weaknesses  of 
a  lady,  we  may  perhaps  as  well  lay  hare  a  third  at  once,  in 
order  lo  spare  her  tlie  torture  of  protracted  suffering.  The 
Countess,  Eke  all  the  aristocratic  part  of  her  countryfolks,  suffers 
to  a  terrible  extent  from  the  Anglo-mania.  We  have  not  only 
English  horses,  Enghsli  carriages,  Kn|Tlish  governesses,  and 
Eujglisli  tigers,  but  we  have  English  horse-races  and  English 
jockey-clubs  at  every  turn ;  and  we  helieve,  if  the  Countess's 
works  were  illustrated,  we  should  have  half  of  her  heroes  dressed 


in  hats  ii*oued  round  the  edges. 


Everything,  in  short,  which  is 


English,  seems  to  have  "  bonne  mine'*  in  her  eyes — alike  w^hat  a 
sensible  Enghshman  would  commend,  and  what  a  sensible 
Englishman  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of.  One  little  sketch 
which  she  gives  of  the  impi*cssion  produced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  a  quiet  German  village,  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  her 
numerous  Giiifins  in  a  little  English  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
English  horses^  we  had  intended  to  give  our  readers  ;  hut  it  will, 
we  believe^  answer  pretty  nearly  the  Bame  purpose,  if  we  tell 
them,  that  it  is  exactly  such  as  we  could  have  imagined  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  to  give  of  the  first  drive  of  Queen 
Poniare,  in  the  carriage  presented  to  her  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  real  poverty  of  the  Germans,  or 
from  the  marvellous  development  of  their  fticulty  of  admiration, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is^  that  they  regard  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  savages  do  the  pro* 
ductions  of  civilization.  In  this  respect,  we  do  not  think  that 
t!ie  Griifin  misrepresents  her  countrymen.  An  Englishman, 
however  poor,  is  at  least  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  wealth  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  contemjdates  it  without  any 
great  degree  of  emotion.  If  he  Is  a  wit,  he  makes  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  his  rich  neighbour;  if  he  is  a  revolutionist,  he  growk 
at  the  inequality  of  things:  but  he  is  not  dazzled.  The  Ger- 
man, on  the  contrary,  gapes — positively  yawns  ^vith  astonishment. 
Nor  does  he  wonder  and  admire  only :  he  strives  to  imitate,  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  Of  the  success  of  his  imitation  we  shall 
leave  those  to  judge  who  have  seen  an  English  stufl  or  an  English 
kennel  in  Germany!  It  is  stmnge,  passing  strange,  that  a  people 
like  the  Germans,  who,  in  many  resjiects  have  preserved  the 
customs  of  tlieir  foretatbers  better  than  any  other  European  peo- 
ple— who  still  rise  with  the  sun  and  dine  at  mid-day,  and  wlia 
imve  escaped  the  conventionalities  which  have  frozen  English 
society  at  the  fountain — should  be  the  victims  of  a  clnldi.sh  imi- 
tation in  mere  trifli^s*  We  never  find  an  Englishman  walking 
in  his  garden  in  his  di-cssing-gown,  smoking  apipe,  beQause  it  19 
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the  custom  for  German  Professors  to  do  so.  If  he  does  it,  he 
does  it  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  or  because  he  has  acquired  the 
custom  in  Germany,  and  cannot  lay  it  aside  without  a  greater 
effort  of  self-denial  than  he  thinks  the  occasion  demands.  But 
no  German  resides  in  our  country  long  enough  to  acquire  our 
habits,  or  become  imbued  with  our  feehngs ;  and  hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  imitations.  Our  language,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  learn  readily  enough,  because  their  talent  for  languages  is 
generally  considerable.  English  resembles  their  own  language, 
and  Latin,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted;  and  they  read  our 
literature  because  their  industiy  and  their  ])assion  for  mental  exer- 
cise are  great;  but  with  the  minute  details  of  our  social  life  they  are 
unacquainted.  They  know  them,  if  at  all,  only  from  books.  They 
cannot  imitate  them,  and  ought  not  to  imitate  them,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  their  own — for  them  at  all  events — are  better. 
One  would  think  that  they  had  suffered  enough  a  century  ago, 
from  their  imitation  of  the  French,  to  cure  them  of  all  imitation 
for  the  future.  If  that  disease  became  so  virulent  as  to  yield  to 
no  less  potent  remedies  than  the  French  Revolution  and  the  War 
of  Freedom,  and  to  require  in  literature  the  interposition  of  no  less 
skilful  operators  than  Lessing  and  his  coadjutors,  what  or  who,  in 
the  name  of  patience,  is  to  cure  them  of  the  English-mania,  if  it 
grows  to  a  height?  At  present,  we  believe,  the  symptoms  are 
not  dangerous ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  ridiculous 
than  of  mortal  diseases — it  is  more  a  toothach  than  a  typhus ; 
and  we  must  hope  the  best.  In  our  opinion,  the  Germans  have 
as  strong  and  as  fine  a  national  character  as  any  people  in  tlie 
world.  We  agree,  even  in  the  present  day,  with  Tacitus,  when 
he  says  of  them,  "  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accede,  que  Germanine 
populos,  nulHs  aliis  aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infectos,  ])ro- 
pnam  et  sinceram,  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem  exstitisse  arbi- 
trantur,  undo  habitus  quoque  corporum,  quanquam  in  tanto 
hominum  numero,  idem ;  omnibus  truces  et  caerulei  oculi,  rutilae 
comsB,  magna  corpora,  &c.,"  and  we  say,  so  let  them  remain,  with 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ''  rutilae  comae,"  which  the  German 
commentator  upon  our  Tacitus,  we  were  amused  to  find,  spends 
some  two  pages  in  proving  to  include  all  different  shades  of 
blonde. 

In  the  Germans  we  venerate  everything  that  is  genuine 
and  true.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  most  happily  organized 
and  the  most  fortunately  situated  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
though  we  hate  their  new  philosophy,  and  despise  their  imitations 
of  foreign  manners,  we  still  expect  much  from  them,  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  so-called  highest 
classes,  in  the  best  class,  the  true  old  sincere  German  simplicity 
Btill  exists,  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  brave  old  Martin  Luther 
bas  not  yet  forsaken  the  land. 
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Art,  V. — ^1.  ^1  Narrative  of  an  PJj'pfonifori/  Vult  to  each  oftJie 
Consular  Cities  of  Ckina^  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Mhmonar}^ 
SocietVy  in  the  ^ears  1844-5-(>.  By  the  Kev*  George  Smite^ 
M.A  "of  Magdalen  Hallj  Oxford.     London,  1847. 

2*  De&ultorif  Azotes  on  the  Gover7mient  uml  People  of  China.  By 
Thomas  "Ta^xor  Meadows^  Interpreter  to  ller  Britannic 
Mnjesty^s  Consulate  at  Canton.     London,  1847. 

3.  Three^  Years'  Wamlerings  in  Ckma.  By  Robert  FoRTUKE, 
Botanical  Collector  for  tlie  London  Horticultural  Society, 
London  J  1847. 

4.  China  and  the  CIdnese  Mission.  By  the  Kev.  James  HA>nL- 
TON,  National  Scotch  Churchy  Regent  Square.  London, 
1847. 


China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  country  in  the  world. 
Possessing  a  population  amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and  well 
defined  portion  of  the  glohe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiiu*  and 
entirely  secluded  kingdom  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and  wars 
and  foreign  conquests  were  making  vast  changes  on  the  rest  of  the 
world- — while  nations  were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  flourishing 
for  a  season,  and  tlien  sinking  into  insignificance,  the  Chinese 
held  on  in  one  miiform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the  same 
goveniment,  the  same  laws,  unchanged  and  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept by  casual  outbreaks  and  tumults  within  themselves^  which 
were  soon  calmetl  and  smoothed  over.  While  many  mighty 
nations  of  the  Western  World  were  still  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  to  embellish  do- 
mestic life, — they  were  clothed  in  their  silks  and  cottons— were 
ex]>ert  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — kneAV  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  magnetic  compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various  other  in- 
ventions still  unheard  of  in  Europe* 

The  extreme  caution  of  theii'  natures,  a  certain  timid  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  which  has  all  a!ong  characterized  their  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nationsj  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit, 
which  made  them  look  down  upon  all  others  as  barbarians,  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so  long  a  time  in  such  a  state  of 
singular  seclusion.  At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken  ; 
an  almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  has  done  to  them, 
what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
performing  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world — it  has  opened 
up  this  vast  empire  to  the  intercourse,  and  intlnence^  and  example 
of  other  races,  and  other  modes  of  civilization.     If  it  be  not  good 
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for  man  to  live'alone,  neither  is  it  for  nations ;  for  we  find  that 
the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish  notions,  which  arise  in 
the  solitary  and  secluded  individual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  whole  community.  Hence  the  exclusive  jealousy  of 
strangers,  the  vain  boasting,  and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  all  other  nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese. 

Hitherto  our  information  regarding  the  actual  state  of  China 
has  been  derived  from  the  hasty  survey  of  ambassadors  quickly 
passing  through  it,  or  the  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries 
who  had  been  permitted,  under  many  restrictions,  to  enter  the 
country.  But  now  that  five  of  the  largest  maritime  cities  have 
been  opened  up  by  treaty  to  the  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all 
nations,  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  whose  op- 
portunities of  observation  have  been  more  extensive  and  more 
unreserved  than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  works 
more  recently  published  on  this  subject,  we  have  selected  a 
volume  by  the  JRev.  George  Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  another  volume  by  a  Diplomatist,  resident  in  Canton ; 
and  a  third  by  a  scientific  traveller;— all  of  whom  have  spent  from 
;two  to  three  years  in  China,  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  is  true  that  the  range  of  these  travellers  has 
been  limited  to  the  maritime  cities  and  surrounding  districts, 
and  has  not  extended  into  the  central  parts  of  the  empire,  or 
even  to  the  capital,  Pekin ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
a  uniformity  and  sameness  pervade  the  whole  empire — that  the 
people  and  institutions  of  any  one  province  are  so  like  to  those 
of  any  other — ^it  may  be  presumed  that  we  glean  from  their  partial 
observations  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  average  condition 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  population  of  China,  both  from  native  statements  and  the 
.calculations  of  foreigners,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
.360  millions.  Immense  as  this  amount  of  human  beings  ap- 
pears, it  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Canton 
is  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants;  that  of  Foo-chow 
600,000 ;  and  the  other  cities  visited  are  reported  to  be  generally 
swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  supposing  the  estimate 
above  given  to  be  correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  Proper  con- 
tains 1,300,000  square  miles,  so  that  we  have  to  each  square 
mile  277  human  beings.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  rate  of  popu- 
lation with  that  of  England,  as  afforded  by  the  last  census  of 
184 J,  we  shall  find  that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  deceived  by  exaggerated 
.conceptions  of  the  extreme  density  of  the  population  of  Chin«. 
.With  a  comparatively  level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that 
in  many  localities  bears  two  crops  a-year,  and  an  industrious  and 
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frugal  people,  the  average  density  of  the  population  comes  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount  of  population  equal 
to  twenty-five  Enclands,  this  vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the  des- 
potic sway  of  one  individual.  The  genius  of  a  people  most  fre- 
quently moulds  their  government.  The  mild  and  submissive, 
and  generally  unimpassioned  character  of  the  Chinese,  pecu- 
liarly fits  them  for  implicit  subjection.  Their  leading  mental 
characteristic  is  plain  nomely  common  sense — they  have  not 
the  imaginative  qualities  or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other 
oriental  nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound,  excursive, 
and  restless  intellects  of  the  nations  of  the  West.  Filial  re- 
spect and  veneration  is  their  most  prominent  instinct — their 
notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal.  From  their  fathers  and  kindred 
their  respect  extends  to  their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who 
again,  on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and  encourage  such 
feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them.  Public  opinion  exists  and 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on  bad  govern- 
ment, or  outrageously  corrupt  administration ;  but  there  is  neither 
the  desire  nor  energj'^  to  carry  it  farther.  There  is  no  permanent 
or  hereditary  nobility  among  this  people.  There  are  many  old 
families  who  are  held  in  estimation,  but  the  two  great  distinc- 
tions of  the  people  are  into  the  literary  class  and  the  plebeian. 
Admission  into  the  literary  class  is  open  to  every  individual  of 
the  empire,  however  poor  or  unknown ;  and  from  this  class  alone 
are  selected  all  Government  officials,  from  the  lowest  clerk  up  to 
the  greatest  mandarin.  Candidates  for  admission  are  subjected 
to  a  strict  and  generally  an  impartial  examination.  After  hav- 
ing passed  this  first  examination,  they  undergo  a  second  and 
more  searching  one  before  they  can  become  eligible  for  office ; 
and  a  third  is  necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest  posts. 
The  candidates  for  these  literary  honours  are  always  very  numer- 
ous, and  an  intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of  examina- 
tion, both  by  the  individuals  themselves  and  their  relatives.  A 
great  many  are  of  course  rejected,  but  these  return  again  and 
again  to  tneir  studies,  and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the 
ordeal.  Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed  in  time 
to  some  Government  employment,  and  the  highest  appointments 
are  open  to  all.     So  highly  is  admission  into  this  literary  class 

})rized  by  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a  lustre  on 
lis  family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more  humble  parent. 

The  same  government  and  laws  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  and  each  province  has  its  full  complement  of  Government 
officials.  K  we  call  to  mind  that  each  province  is  in  extent  equal 
to  an  ordinary  European  kingdom,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  these  officials.    There  are,  in  the  first  place^  three 
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grand  orders  of  mandarins :  1st,  the  civil ;  2d,  the  literary,  who 
superintend  the  examinations  for  degrees  and  admission  into  the 
Hterar}'  class;  3d,  the  military.  Each  of  these  orders  may  again  be 
subdivided  into  other  three,  so  that  there  are  in  all  nine  mandarins, 
or  higher  officers,  in  each  province — all  these  being  distinguished 
by  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  top  of  their  caps.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  the  different  denominations  of  the  several 
officers  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  will  so  far  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  their  duties,  and  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  officials  of 
the  other  provinces.  There  is  first  the  Tsung-tu  or  Governor- 
General,  whose  power  not  unfrequently  extends  over  more  than 
one  province.  Then  a  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
Provincial  Judge,  Collector  of  Salt  JDuties,  Grain  Collector, 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  Prefect  of  Department  and  three  Sub-Pre- 
fects, District  Magistrate  and  assistants.  Township  Magistrate 
and  assistants.  Inspector  of  Police,  Inspector  of  River  Police, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Prison  Master,  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms. The  Government  salaries  of  these  officials  are  very  small ; 
the  highest,  that  of  the  Governor-General,  amounting  only  to 
£60  ot  English  money,  and  the  lowest  ranging  from  £12  to  £20. 
The  consequence  is  that  their  incomes  are  made  up  by  extortion 
and  bribes,  levied  on  the  community.  This,  like  the  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  our  European  Governments,  (the  Russian,  for 
example,)  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  leads  to  endless  abuse 
of  justice.  The  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  most  vigilant  central  Government  taking  due  cogni- 
zance of  the  whole,  tends  greatly  to  peculation  and  abuse  of  au- 
thority, and  to  that  feebleness  of  the  executive  power  which  pre- 
vails throughout  China. 

"  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  to  learn,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the  real  incomes  of  the  mandarins,  as 
increased  by  illegal  fees  and  special  bribes,  may  amount  to.  They 
vary  with  the  harvests,  which,  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad, 
render  it  easy  or  difficult  to  collect  the  land-tax — ^a  proceeding  in  con- 
nexion with  which  much  extortion  is  carried  on.  They  vary  also 
with  the  number  of  law-suits,  and  the  wealth  of  the  litigating  parties; 
and,  lastly,  they  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  individual  mandarins. 
The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  mandarins  are,  indeed,  so  notoriously 
insufficient,  that  they  have  little  hesitation  in  speaking,  even  to  a  fo- 
reigner, of  their  other  gains  in  a  general  way ;  but  they  have  many 
reasons  for  not  entering  into  particulars.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  little  better  than  a  guess  when  I  assume  the  highest  mandarins  to 
get  about  ten  times,  the  lowest  about  fifty  times  the  amount  of  their 
legal  incomes.  One  of  those  in  the  receipt  of  about  £22  legal  income, 
ODce  complained  feelingly  to  me  about  his  poverty,  and  on  my  hinting 
that  his  poet  was  after  all  not  a  bad  one,  he  protested,  with  some  ear- 
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ncstness^  tlmt  liis  wliole  income  did  not  exceed  7000  taels,  (£2333,) 
ot'  which  he  had,  he  said,  to  give  a  great  deal  away." — ^P.  100. 

Mr.  Meadows  exhibits  a  table  of  the  Government  salaries  of  the 
State  officials^  and  the  actual  incomes  wliicli  they  derive  by  ex- 
tortioHj  and  otber  means^  deduced  from  the  best  information  he 
could  obtain.  TliuSj  a  governor-general  receives  from  Govern- 
ment £00  per  annum,  but  lie  contrives  to  make  his  actual  in- 
come £8333,  A  governor  of  a  province  gets,  nominally,  £50, 
and  makes  it  up  to  £4333.  A  judge  has  £43  of  salary,  and 
makes  up  £2000.  The  collectors'  of  taxes  trom  £1 .500  to  £1000. 
Even  a  subordinate  officer,  with  a  nominal  salary  of  £10  or 
£12,  ekes  it  out,  by  various  means,  to  £200  and  £300. 

The  yamuii  is  a  large  building,  where  the  courts  of  justice, 
prisons,  and  offices   and  houses   of  the  mandarins^   ancl  other 
officials,  ai^e  situated.     It  consists  of  four  divisions.     Tlie  outei- 
niost  contains  the  gaols,  and  places  of  confinement  for  short 
periods,  as  also  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  officers.     The  second 
contains  a  hall  of  justice,  for  the  formal  trial  of  causes  and  cri- 
niimds,  as  also  apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  t^c.     The 
third  includes  the  office  of  t lie  mandarhi  bimseU^  and  rooms  for 
the  public  reception  of  visiters;   while  the  innermost  division 
comprises  the  private  residence  of  the  mandarin  and  his  family* 
Attached  to  each  of  these  establishments  are  the  Shi  Ye,  the 
judicial    advisers,    and    private    secretaries    of   the   mandarin- 
These  men  are  the  only  people  in  Clnna  who  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  law^,  and  in  so  far  they  resemble  our 
ad^'ocateSj  banisters,  and  sergeants-at-law  ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
ever  made  mandarins  (judges),  and  none  of  them  act  as  counsel 
for  either  of  the  litigating  parties  in  an  action  at  law^  i  their  sole 
business  is  to  protect  tlie  interests  of  the  mandarin  their  em- 
ployer, to  point  out  to  him  the  proper  way  of  conducting  his 
judicial  examinations,  and  to  see  tliat  the  decisions  he  pronounces 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws,  so  as  that  he  may  not 
incur  any  of  the  penalties  laid  down  in  tlie  code  of  the  Boai'd  of 
Civil  Office,  and  thus  be  suhjected  to  degi^adation  or  dismissal. 
These  lawyers  are  not  recognised  as  official  serv^ants  of  Govern- 
ment, but  are  in  the  private   employment  of  the  mandarins. 
Certain  of  these  devote  their  attention  to  the  criminal,  and  others 
to  the  civil  law.     Besides  these,  there  are  a  set  of  nondescript 
retainers,  who  hang  about  the  mandmin,  and  are  the  negotiators 
of  all  the  special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of  their  master, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  (iovem men t  clerks,  who  keep  accounts 
of  the  revenue,  and  make  copies  of  all  law  papers,  and  other 
Government  business.    The  judges  alone  investigate,  and  decide 
in  all  causes  and  trials ;  there  iire  no  counsel  for  tlie  prisoner^ 
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and  of  course  nothing  corresponding  to  juries.  Threats,  and 
torture,  too,  are  of  dauy  occurrence.  The  interior  of  a  yamun 
is  said  to  present  a  very  strange  and  bustling  scene. 

"  The  almost  unceasing  flail-like  sounds  of  beating  with  the  bam- 
boo, either  as  a  punishment  for  ascertained  guilt,  or  to  extort  confes- 
sions and  evidence — the  cries  of  the  sufferers — the  voices  of  the  exa- 
mining mandarins  questioning,  bullying,  and  wheedling — the  voices 
of  the  porters  stationed  at  the  doors,  between  the  first  and  second  and 
the  second  and  third  divisions,  transmitting,  in  a  loud  singing  tone, 
orders  for  different  officers  to  repair  to  certain  places  where  tliey  are 
wanted — the  constant  running  hither  and  thither  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  place,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  criminals  and 
witnesses  being  escorted  to  and  from  the  prisons  and  rooms  for  exa- 
mination— are  sounds  and  sights  that  bewilder  and  agitate  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  serve  to  heighten  that  dread 
which  all  Chinese  entertain  of  entering  a  yamun." — Meadows,  p.  115. 

The  yamun  of  a  district  magistrate  thus  comprises  within  itself 
what  may  be  called  the  general  police  station  on  a  great  scale — 
the  county  gaol,  as  it  were,  for  the  custody  of  debtors  and  of 
criminals,  awaiting  trial  or  execution — the  place  where  quarter- 
sessions  and  assizes  are  held — the  offices  of  all  the  subordinate 
officers  of  these  courts,  and  the  office  and  residence  of  the  chief 
mandarin,who  is  at  once  judge,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  commissioner 
of  taxes.  In  a  populous  district  such  a  building  is  calculated  to 
contain  from  300  to  500  individuals,  and  in  a  less  populous 
place  about  200.  The  Chinese,  however,  in  their  domiciles, 
contrive  to  pack  into  amazingly  little  room,  so  that  their  build- 
ings do  not  at  first  view  appear  so  extensive. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  population,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  are  peaceful  and  submissive.  In  the  large 
towns,  however,  especially  in  Canton,  there  are  frequent  tumul- 
tuous ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  contempt  and  hatred  of 
foreigners  cannot  be  easily  restrained,  and  the  appellation  "  Fan- 
quee,"  or  "  foreign  devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach.  Canton, 
however,  affords  not  a  favourable  specimen  of  Chinese  m'anners. 
In  the  more  northern  cities,  and  in  the  country  districts,  a 
stranger  may  safely  mingle  with  the  people,  without  any  oth^r 
inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  their  excessive  curiosity. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  fare 
but  poorly,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  out  their  daily 
bread,  while  hosts  of  beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities. 
For  these  a  tax  is  levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector  of  whicn  is  called  "  the 
king  of  the  beggars."  This  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the  payers, 
and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Government.    "  The 
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king/'  wliu  IS  duly  eleotctl  from  anion^sr  the  number  of  the  beggar:?, 
calls oji  each  householder  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  yeai'^  atiJ  ascer- 
inins  the  monthly  subscription  which  he  is  "vvilhng  to  give,  in 
order  to  he  free  Irom  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and 
the  clatter  of  tlie  sticks  by  which  they  implore  rehef.  For  the 
sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  ratfh^  a  month ^  lie  gives  a  red  piece  of 
paper,  inscribed  with  three  copies  of  the  characters  for  **  great 
good  lucJc,"  inclosed  withiu  an  ovittine  of  a  jar  or  vase;  tliis  is 
affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a  sign  of  imomnity,  and  is  renewerl  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year*  Any  beggar  overlooking  this 
bill  of  exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief,  may  be  seized 
by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten  on  the  spot.  "The  king," 
at'ter  giving  a  certain  proportion  to  the  mandarins,  ami  appro- 
jiriating  a  certain  fund  for  the  support  of  the  incorporated  society 
of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the  remainder  to  his  own 
use,  and  to  become  a  rich  man.  The  beggars  are  covered  with 
tattered  rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not  very  pai'- 
ticular  in  the  uiotle  of  satistying  tlieir  hunger. 

"  I  observed,**  says  Mr.  Smith,  *'  one  of  these  beggai^s  pass  the  sihop 
of  a  eoidtctiouer,  and  stetdLbily  slip  a  cake  into  liis  iiuid,  and  throw  it 
into  Ills  sleeve.  One  of  tlie  partnem,  wLo  saw  tbe  tbeft,  nm  out  and 
followed  the  thief,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake 
from  the  folds  of  his  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  lynch-law  very 
common  in  a  country  where  ordinary  law  is  expensive,  and  bribes 
must  precede  justice,  gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him 
depjirt,  amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  tlie  good  bumour  of  the 
tradesman  himself,  and  a  remarkable  nonchalance  on  the  part  of  the 
offender." 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Tliey  are  iiTegularly  built,  crowded  within  a  small  space — have 
a  dirty  a[^peai*ance^  have  few  large  or  line  streets,  but  innumer- 
able narrow  lanes,  and  are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts.  There 
are  few  jmblic  buildings  which  make  any  show,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  j^agodas  and  temples,  which  are  common  both  within  the 
walls  and  in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  first 
impressions  of  Canton  : — 

*'  Hie  recently-arrived  stranger  naturally  manifests  surprise  and 
incredulity  on  being  told  that  the  estimated  popnlation  of  Canton  ex- 
ceeds a  million.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits  the  close  sti'cets,  with 
their  dense  population  and  busy  wayfarers,  Injddled  together  into 
lanes  from  live  to  nine  feet  wide,  where  Europeans  could  scarcely  in- 
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hale  the  breath  of  life,  the  greatness  of  the  number  no  longer  appears 
incredible.  After  the  first  feelings  of  novelty  have  passed  away,  dis- 
appointment, rather  than  admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leav- 
ing the  open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  them, 
the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through  Old  China  Street,  New  China 
Street,  Curiosity  Street,  and  similar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  propinquity  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  we  behold  an 
endless  succession  of  narrow  avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
streets.  As  the  visiter  pursues  his  course,  narrow  lanes  still  continue 
to  succeed  each  other,  and  the  conviction  is  gi'adually  impressed  on 
the  mitid,  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Along  these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders,  and  pointers, 
make  their  way ;  while  occasionally  the  noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vocife- 
rating coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  di- 
mensions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  the  expediency  of  keeping 
at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  relieved  by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of  the  higher 
class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes 
four  men.  Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs  any 
accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature.  On  the  river  the  same  order 
and  regularity  prevail.  Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than 
200,000  denizens  of  the  river,  whose  hereditary  domains  are  the  wa- 
tery element  that  supports  their  little  dwelling,  yet  harmony  and  good 
fueling  are  conspicuous  in  the  accommodating  manner  with  which 
they  make  way  for  each  other.  These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human 
species  show  a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  equanimity,  and  contrive,  in 
this  way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of  its  little  troubles  ;  while  the 
fortitude  and  patience  with  which  the  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  their  boat  is  borne,  is  remarkable. 

"  To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river-population  to  the 
streets  in  the  suburbs,  the  same  spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  ex- 
ternal things  is  everywhere  observable ;  and  it  is  difficult  which  to 
regard  with  most  surprise — the  narrow  abodes  of  the  one,  or  the  little 
boats  which  serve  as  family  residences  to  the  other.  There  is  some- 
thing of  romance  in  the  effect  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either  side  are 
shops,  decked  out  with  native  ware,  furniture  and  manufactures  ot 
various  kinds.  These  are  adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  various  kinds  of 
saleable  articles  which  may  be  had  within.  Native  artists  seem  to 
have  lavished  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  inscriptions,  and,  by 
their  caligraphy,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  commo- 
dities for  sale.  Many  of  these  sign-boards  contain  some  fictitious  em- 
blem, adopted  as  the  name  of  the  shop,  similar  to  the  practice  preva- 
lent in  London  two  centuries  ago.  On  entering,  the  proprietor,  with 
his  assistants  or  partners,  welcomes  a  foreigner  with  sundry  saluta- 
tions ;  sometimes  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
the  most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of  English.  They  will  show  their 
saleable  articles  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of  dis- 
a|>pointment  if,  after  gratifying  his  curiosity,  he  departs  without  pur- 
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cliaaitig.  At  a  flistance  from  the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  fo- 
itjigner  is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  Jdlera,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  rapidly 
gather  round  the  shop,  and  frequent  embarrassment  ensues  from  an 
incipient  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  collorpiial  medium.  In  these 
parts  the  shopkeepers  know  nothing  but  their  own  language,  are  more 
moderate  in  their  politeness,  and,  as  fi  compensation,  put  a  less  price 
on  iheir  wares.  To  write  one's  name  in  Chinese  characters  is  a  sure 
method  of  enhancing  their  good  favour.  Sometimes  no  fewer  than 
eiglit  or  ten  blind  beggars  tind  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there  they 
remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge-like  strain,  and  most  perseveringly 
beating  together  two  pieces  of  wx>od,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length 
takes  compaiisioii  on  themj  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his  shop  by 
gi%'ing  a  copper  cask  to  ench  ;  on  receiving  which  they  depart,  and 
repeat  the  same  experiment  elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these 
blind  beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity.  A  kindly  in- 
dulgence is  extended  to  them,  and  they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of 
levying  a  copper  cash  from  every  shop  m*  honse  they  enter.  It  is  said 
that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of  livelihood  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  blind  persons,  who.,  in  many  instauccs,  arc  banded  together  in 
companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  on  bread i  of  which 
the  transgressor  is  expelled  the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 

^'  In  every  little  open  space  there  arc  crowds  of  travelUng  doctors, 
haranguing  the  multitude  on  the  w^onderful  powers  and  healing  vir- 
tues of  tlic  medicines  which  they  expose  for  sale.  Close  by,  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  with  crarty  look,  explaining  to 
some  awe-stricken  siiapleton  his  future  destiny  hi  life,  from  a  number 
of  books  an'auged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  solemnity.  In 
another  part,  some  tame  birds  are  exhibiting  their  clever  feats,  in 
singling  out^  from  amongst  a  hundred  others^  a  piece  of  paper  enclos- 
ing a  coin,  an<l  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as  a  reward  of  their 
cleverness.  At  a  little  distance  are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and 
young  are  making  purchases,  throwing  loLs  for  the  quantity  they  are 
to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy  gangs  of  people,  pursuing  a 
less  equivocal  course  of  gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamours,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the  issue.  In  anotlier 
]>art  may  be  seen  disposed  tlie  apparatus  of  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who 
is  performing  ids  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fellow-coun- 
tryman unable  to  command  the  attendance  of  ihe  artist  at  a  hoyse  of 
Lis  own." 

The  five  cities  which  by  treaty  have  been  opened  up  to  the 
general  trade  of  all  nations  are.  Canton^  .Vmoy,  Foo-ehow,  Kiug- 
po,  and  Sliaiig-liai.  All  foreigners  have  free  access  to  these 
cities.  Tiiey  may  reside  in  any  of  thenij  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond,  fnrtlier  than  one 
day's  journey-  CJanton  and  Anioy  have  been  the  sea-ports  long- 
est known  to  British  merchants  ;  but  they  are  neveitheless  the 
cities  where  the  greatest  hatred  against  the  Bntish  prevails.  No 
foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates  which  inclose 
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the  city  of  Canton,  and  frequent  insults  have  been  offered  to 
strangers  by  the  population.  To  such  a  degree  had  these  in- 
sults proceeded  of  late,  that  while  we  now  write,  accounts  have 
reached  this  country  of  a  warlike  demonstration,  which  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  Hong  Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in 
order  to  overawe  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  again  extort  from 
them  renewed  assurances  of  better  treatment.  Foo-chow  is  the 
capital  of  the  black-tea  district,  and  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Min,  across  which  is  a  bridge  containing  a  thousand  arches,  or 
rather  a  series  of  openings,  covered  with  large  slabs  of  gi*anite. 
This  city  has  comparatively  little  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  falling  to 
decay.  Ning-po,  farther  north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan,  is  also  a  place  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  city 
on  the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  also  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  literary  cities  in  the  empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Loo- 
chow  and  Hang-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  people. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  an  intelligent  native  scholar,  as 
communicated  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  people  included  within  the 
city  walls,  four-fifths  may  be  estimated  as  engaged  in  trade,  mer- 
chandize, and  labour,  while  one-fifth  were  calculated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  literary  class.  This  included  the  graduates  and  can- 
didates for  literary  promotion,  as  well  as  the  writers  and  clerks 
in  the  public  offices.  Of  the  population  in  the  suburbs  and  on 
the  level  plain,  extending  to  the  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten  are 
estimated  as  deriving  their  livelihood  from  agriculture,  three 
parts  as  artizans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  tenth  as 
consisting  of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  The  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  mats  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  ,  The  female  part  of  the  population  are  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  weaving  cloth.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  there  are 
six  gates  opening  into  the  suburbs  or  upon  the  river.  There  are 
100,000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in  taxes  to  the  Government, 
and  the  population  may  amount  to  400,000.  In  the  city  there 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  temples  and  of  spacious  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  the  width  and  cleanliness  of  the  principal 
streets,  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of 
the  inhabitants ;  yet,  from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty,  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  others,  it  appears  evident  that  the  city  is 
on  the  wane.  Shang-hai  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  free  cities, 
jsituated  on  an  extensive  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  may  include  about  200,000  inhabitants.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  is  peaceful  and  industrious ;  and  they  are  friendly 
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and  respectful  to  foreigners.  Though  suffering  considerable  ex- 
tremes of  climatej  the  thermometer  ranging  from  a  summer  heat 
of  100"  to  24"^  of  winter  cokl^  it  is  said  to  be  Tcrj  salubrious, 
the  sky  in  spring  and  autumn  being  cleai'j  mild,  and  delightful* 
Shang-hai  is  the  great  eni]>orium  of  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  China,  and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export  trade, 
is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this  respect  it  already  rivals  Can- 
toiij  and  from  its  central  position  is  hkely  to  become  in  time  the 
first  trading  ]>ort  of  the  empire.  Cotton  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinity  of  Shaug-haij  as  well  as  rice  and  wheat ; 
and  tea  and  siDts  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  tliis  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  where,  in  consequeoce  of  the  sliorter  inland  caniage, 
they  may  be  purchased  ten  j)er  cent,  cheaj^er  than  at  Canton. 

]\Ir.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was  particularly  anxious  to 
visit  tlie  famous  city  of  Soo-clian,  situated  about  fifty  miles  in- 
land. As  this  was  far  beyond  the  Hmits  that  strangers  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr*  Fortune 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress,  and  visit  it  incognito.  In 
this  he  succeeded,  and  found  this  grand  city^  which  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of  Cliina,  very  similar  in  its 
general  features  to  the  other  towns  lie  had  visited,  only  it  aj)- 
peared  more  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  are  apparent  in  such  towns 
as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  the  river  Thames  at 
Richmond,  runs  pai^allel  with  the  city  walls^  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  This  canal  is  carried  tlu'ough 
arches  into  the  city,  where  it  rami  lies  in  all  directions,  sometimes 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  ]i laces  expanding  into  lakes  of 
considerable  beauty,  thus  enaWing  the  inliabitants  to  convey 
their  merchandize  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  were  plying  on  this 
wide  and  beautiful  canal,  and  the  whole  place  presented  a  cheer- 
ful and  flourishing  aspect.  The  city  gates  were  well  guarded, 
and  the  streets  and  lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  intervalg 
with  gates,  which  are  closerl  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
(jri'oups  of  gay  and  cheerful-looking  people  loitered  on  the  bridges, 
and  sailed  along  the  canals.  The  ladies  hex^e  are  considered  by 
the  Chinese  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  judging 
from  those  seen  by  our  traveller,  tliey  deserved  this  cliaracter. 
Their  dresses  were  of  tlie  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  gi^aoe- 
ful  and  elegant  style — the  only  faults  ho  could  disceru  were  their 
small  feet  and  the  white  powder  with  which  their  fkc^  were  too 
unsparingly  covered. 

Chusan,  the  ishmd  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  during 
the  war,  and  again  resigned  to  the  Chinese,  is  allowed  by 
nil  visiters  to  be  a  very  delightful  spot- — well  cidtivated,  and 
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abounding  in  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the  natives,  who 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land, being  peaceable,  friendly,  and,  at  the  game  time,  orderly 
and  industrious.  They  regret  the  departure  of  the  British  troops ; 
and  it  now  begins  to  be  apparent  that  this  would  have  been  a 
preferable  spot  for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a  permanent  com- 
mercial station  to  that  ot  Hong-Kong.  If  friendly  relations 
continue  to  be  preserved  with  the  Chinese,  Shang-hjai  and,  the 
neighbouring  group  of  cities  will  in  tiipe  become  thi3  centre  of 
trade,  as  possessing  advantages  of  locality  superior  to  that  of 
Canton,  and  thus  the  island  of  Chusan  wopldf  have  possessed 
great  local  advantages  as  a  British  station. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous  rocky  island,  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  five  in  breadth.  Its  northern  side  bends  into  a  capa- 
cious bay,  well  adapted  for  shipping,  and  forming  a  secure  har- 
bour. Only  small  portions  of  tne  suriace  of  the  island  are  cap- 
able of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  bare  rugged  clifrs, 
with  only  a  partial  vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the  rainy 
season.  Already  has  British  enterprise  cut  roads  and  streets 
out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen  up, 
containing  many  buildings  of  magnificent  structure.  The  native 
population  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  English  gained  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely  under  British  rule  and  juris- 
diction. The  powerful  he.9.t  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged 
snot,  the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventilation  froin  the  hills  of 
tne  adjoining  mainland,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  all  conspire  to  render  this  a  trying  climate  for  Euro- 
peans, and  latterly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  the 
Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor  inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune, 
whose  botanical  pursuits  frequently  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception  frwn  the  peasantry, 
and  from  the  inmates  of  such  temples  and  religious  houses  as  he 
visited.  One  of  these  excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  affords  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet  inqui- 
sitive and  kindly  manners  of  the  Chinese  peasantry : — 

"  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Amoy,  in  places  where  I  suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever 
been  before.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  agricultm-al  la- 
bourers were  at  work  in  the  fields.  "V^Tien  they  first  saw  me  they 
seemed  much  excited,  and  from  their  gestures  and  language  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile.  From  every  hill  and  valley 
they  cried,  '  Wyloe-san-pan-fokie,'  that  is,  '  Be  off  to  your  boat, 
friend  \*  but  on  former  occasions  I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan 
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wns  to  put  a  bold  fnce  on  the  matter,  and  walk  in  amongst  ihem,  and 
I  lien  try  to  get  them  into  good  humour.  In  this  instance  the  plan 
succeeded  admirablj ;  we  were  in  a  few  minutes  excellent  friends,  the 
boys  were  runniug  in  all  directions  gathering  plants  for  my  specimen- 
box,  and  the  oM  men  were  offering  me  their  bamboo-pipes  to  smoke. 
As  I  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  village,  however,  their  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidently  w^ould  have  been  better  pleased  had  I 
either  remained  where  I  was,  or  gone  back  again.  This  procedure 
did  not  suit  my  plans ;  and  though  they  tried  very  hard  to  induce  me 
to  '  wyloe'  to  my  '  san-pan/  il  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to 
the  heavens,  wdiich  were  very  black  at  the  timCj  and  told  me  that  it 
would  soon  be  a  thunder-storm — but  even  this  did  not  succeed*  As  a 
last  resomTC,  when  they  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my  way, 
some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before  to  apprize  the  villagers  of 
my  approach,  and  when  I  reached  the  village  rnery  living  thing,  down 
even  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have  a  peep  at  the  *  Fokie,'  I 
soon  put  them  all,  the  dogs  excepted,  (which  have  the  true  national 
antipathy  to  foreigners)  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  at  last  they 
seemed  in  no  hm-ry  to  get  rid  of  me.  One  of  the  most  respectable 
amongst  them  J  seemingly  the  head  man  of  tlie  village,  broyght  me 
some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered  me.  I  thmiked  hind,  mid 
began  to  eat.  The  hundreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly 
delighted ;  '  He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,'  said  one,  *  Look/ 
said  two  or  three  behind  mcj  wdio  had  been  examining  the  back  part 
of  my  hcail,  ^  look  here  ;  the  stranger  lias  no  tail !'  and  then  the  whole 
crowd,  women  and  children  included,  bad  to  come  round  me  to  see 
if  il  was  really  a  fact  tliat  I  had  no  taih  One  of  them,  rather  a  dandy 
in  his  way,  wdth  a  noble  tail  of  his  own,  plaited  with  silk,  now  came 
forward,  and  taking  oil'  a  kind  of  cloth  which  the  natives  liere  wear 
as  a  turban,  and  allow^ing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over  his  shoulders, 
said  to  me  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  '■  Look  at  that  ?  1  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  very  line,  and  promised  if  lie  would  idlow  nie  to 
cut  it  off  I  would  wear  it  for  his  sake*  He  seemed  y^ry  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  Imd  a  good  laugh  at 
him.''— Fortune,  pp.  cS9,  40. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Cliinese  agrieulturc.*  No 
doiititj  tliey  have  been  diligent  cidtivators  of  the  soil  from  a  re- 
mote period  ;  and  some  centnries  ago,  wdieii  their  agricultural  and 
gardening  operations  were  viewed  by  Ein^opcans,  they  appeared 
to  be  superior  to  mucli  which  was  practised  in  the  West.  But 
like  all  their  other  habits  and  arts,  agriculture  has  been  and 
still  continues  stationary  amongst  the  Chinese  ;  while  in  Eiu'ope, 
and  in  Britain  especiallyj  it  has  made  great  advances.    The  con- 
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sequence  is,  that  Cfiinese  agriculture,  as  compared  to  British,  is 
now  far  behind  It  evidently  appears  a  mistaken  notion,  too, 
which  we  have  all  along  adopted,  that  every  acre  and  inch  of  land 
in  China  is  under  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  It  is  true,  that  the 
level  plains  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  are  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities ;  but  Mr. 
Fortune  in  nis  botanical  excursions  roamed  for  many  miles  over 
mountains  and  ravines  that  were  still  in  a  state  of  nature ;  some 
of  the  hills  were  perfectly  bare  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of  all 
vegetation ;  and  others  were  covered  with  wild  plants  and  brush- 
wood. The  houses  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  were 
also  of  a  very  mean  description,  built  of  mud  and  stones,  with 
mud  floors,  and  very  few  domestic  conveniences.  The  agricul- 
tural implements  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  not  in  the  very 
best  condition  ;  in  short,  eveiy  thing  betraying  a  state  of  matters 
somewhat  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  Scotland  some  fifty  years 
ago,  when  agriculture  had  not  generally  attained  that  perfection 
to  which  it  has  now  ari'ived  with  us.  The  generally  fertile  soil, 
however,  the  favourable  climate,  and  the  really  industrious  ha- 
bits of  the  people  are  all  conducive  to  an  abundant  production 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

Eice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  warmer 
southern  provinces.  As  it  forms  a  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  its  cultivation  is  extensive.  In  the  south,  two  crops  of  this 
grain  are  raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a  crop  of  some  more 
nardv  vegetable  in  winter.  The  ground  is  prepared  in  spring  for 
the  ^rst  crop  of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  are  removed 
from  the  fields.  The  plough,  which  is  commonly  drawn  by  a 
buffalo  or  bullock,  is  a  rude  instrument,  but  light,  and  perhaps 
more  suited  to  the  kind  of  work  than  the  British  plough,  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  too  heavy  and  unmanageable.  As  the 
land  is  always  flooded  with  water  before  it  is  ploughed,  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  turning  up  a  layer  of  mud  and  water,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  which  lies  on  a  solid  floor,  or  hard  stiff  clay.  The 
plough  never  goes  deeper  than  this  mud  and  water,  so  that  the 
ploughman  and  his  bullock  in  wading  through  the  field,  find  a 
solid  footing  at  this  depth  below  the  surface.  The  water  buffalo, 
generally  employed  in  the  south,  is  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as 
ne  delights  to  wallow  amongst  the  mud,  and  is  often  found  swim- 
ming and  amusing  himself  in  the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  rice 
fiel(£.  But  it  must  be  an  unhealthy  operation  for  the  poor  la- 
bourer, who,  nevertheless,  pursues  it  cheerfully  and  apparently 
happy.  After  the  plough  comes  a  harrow,  without  long  teeth 
like  ours.  The  labourer  stands  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  its  use  is 
to  break  down  and  pulverize  tlio  surface  of  the  muddy  soil,  and 
to  press  in  the  manure,     rreviously  to  the  preparation  of  the 
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fields,  the  rice  seed  is  sown  tliicklj  in  small  patches  of  highly  ma- 
nured ground,  and  the  young  plants  in  these  seed-heds  are  ready 
for  trans  planting  when  the  fields  are  m  a  fit  state  to  receive  them, 
Soraethnes,  especially  in  the  south,  the  seeds  are  previously 
steeped  in  liquid  maiiui'e.  The  seedling  plants  are  cai^efully  dug 
up  from  the  bed,  and  removed  to  the  fields.  The  fields  are  now 
smooth  and  overfowed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  inches* 
The  operation  of  planting  is  performed  with  great  rapidity.  A 
iahourer  takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  Ins  left  arm,  and  drops 
them  in  bundles  over  the  land  about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows, 
almost  to  a  plant,  what  number  will  be  requu'ed.  These  bundles 
arc  then  taken  up  in  succession.  A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at 
a  time,  and  plunged  by  the  hand  into  the  muddy  sfJil.  The  wa- 
ter, when  the  hand  is  drawn  up,  immediately  rushes  into  the 
hole,  and  cames  wdth  it  a  portion  of  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and 
the  seedlings  are  thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  fiirther 
trouble.  In  the  south  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  cut  by  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  another 
crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in  the  beds  or  corners  of  the  fields,  and 
is  ready  for  transplantiiig  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  been 
ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  their  reception.  This  second  crop 
IS  ready  for  cutting  in  November.  In  the  north,  where  the  sum- 
mer is  shorter,  a  aifl^erent  plan  is  followed.  The  farmers  here 
plant  a  second  crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first,  in  alter- 
nate rows.  The  first  planting  takes  place  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August*  After 
the  early  crop  is  removed,  the  ground  is  stiiTcd  up  and  manui'ed, 
and  the  second  cron  conies  to  maturity  about  the  middle' of  No- 
vember, Li  the  Soang-liai  district  the  summers  are  too  short  to 
get  two  crops  of  rice,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is  not  un- 
frequent.  Eain  falls  in  great  abundance  diu'ing  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  in  May,  and  the  Chinese  are  very  expert  at  irrigation, 
so  that  dinging  the  growtli  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  flooded  with 
water.  The  terraced  bases  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  supplied  with 
water  by  mountain  streams,  and  the  valleys  by  canals,  the  water 
being  raised  by  a  simple  but  very  oft'ectivo  water-wheel.  The 
loountain  terraces,  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like  the  steps 
of  a  stair,  are  bo  constructed  both  for  facilitating  the  process  of 
irrigation,  and  for  preventing  the  momitain  torrents  from  washing 
down  the  soil. 

The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant, — -the  goBSirpiuin  het-^ 
Laceuni  of  botanists,  and  the  ''^Alie  wha^  of  the  northern  Chinese, 
— is  a  branching  annual,  growing  fi'om  one  to  tbree  feet  in  height, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from  August 
to  October*  The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  and  re- 
main expanded  only  for  a  few  hoiu's.    They  are  followed  by  the 
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seed-pod,  which  swells  rapidly,  and,  when  ripe,  the  outer  coating 
bursts,  and  exposes  the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  lie  imbedded.  The  yellow  cotton,  from  which  the 
beautifiil  Nanking  cloth  is  made,  is  called  "  Tze-mie-whaj^  and 
differs  little,  except  in  colour,  from  the  other  variety.  This  lat- 
ter is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  level  ground  around  Shang-hai,  in 
a  strong  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of  yielding  immense  crops  year 
after  year,  although  it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure. 
Early  in  spring  the  cotton  grounds  are  ploughed  up,  and  ma- 
nured with  a  rich  mud  dug  Som  the  drains  and  ditches.  In  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  cotton  seed  is  sown,  gener- 
ally in  broadcast,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  labom'ers  into  the 
soil.  The  spring  rains  now  commence,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  cotton  makes  rapid  progress.  During  the  summer  months  the 
plants  are  carefully  thinned  and  hoed.  Much  now  depends  on 
the  season.  If  dry,  the  plants  are  stinted ;  but  if  refreshmg  rains 
fall,  the  crop  proves  a  good  one.  The  cotton  plant  produces  its 
flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
even,  in  mild  seasons,  during  November.  As  a  succession  of 
pods  burst  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  gathei'ed  with 
gi'eat  regularity,  otherwise  they  fall  upon  the  ground  and  are 
spoiled.  Little  bands  of  the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  ^ft^r- 
noon  in  every  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and  carrying  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  As  the  farms  are  generally 
small,  they  are  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  fa- 
mily, consisting  sometimes  of  three  or  even  four  generations,  in- 
cluding the  old  grey-haired  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather, 
who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered  into  his 
barns.  Every  member  of  such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  his  employment.  The  harvest  is  their  own,  and  the 
more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number  of  comforts  they  will 
be  able  to  afford.  In  such  a  delicate  article  as  cotton,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn;  for 
wet  and  cold  are  both  inimical  to  it.  When  the  cotton  is  brought 
from  the  field  it  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  then  it  undergoes  a 
process  to  separate  tne  seeds,  which  is  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  machine  with  two  rollers.  It  is  then  put  into  bags,  which, 
slung  across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  carried  into  the  towns,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmers,  and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  mer- 
chant. Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  produce  for  its  own 
use,  and  this  the  female  members  clean,  spin,  and  weave  at  home. 
The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom,  both  once  so  common  in 
this  countnr,  are  still  in  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen  in  every 
village  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  cotton  stalks  are  used  as  fuel, 
the  refuse  as  manure,  and  the  cleared  fields  are  immediately 
planted  with  clover,  beans,  or  other  vegetables,  for  a  second  crop. 
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The  tea  districts  are  situated  iu  tlie  provinces  of  Canton, 
Fokein,  and  Chekiang,  There  are  two  species^  or  probably  only 
varletim  of  the  tea  slnnibj  tlie  Then  Vlridh  and  Thea  Bokea  of 
botanists.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our 
black  teas  are  derived  from  tbe  Bohea  slirubj  and  the  green  teaa 
from  the  Then  Vtiidts,  IVlr*  Fortune,  however^  ascertained,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green  and  black  tea^, 
and  that,  in  fact,  although  the  Bohea  plant  is  that  ^vhich  gi'ows 
in  the  sonthern  districts,  and  the  Thea  Vmdis  in  the  northern^ 
both  green  and  black  teas  are  regularly  prepared  in  all  the 
localities,  and  that  the  ditference  arises  from  the  quality  and 
mode  of  preparation  of  tlit'  leaves.  The  tea  plant  requires  a 
rich  soil,  otherwise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves  would 
soon  destroy  its  vigour.  In  the  north  of  China,  the  tea  planta- 
tions are  always  situated  on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  between  each 
row^  and  look  at  a  little  distance  like  little  shrubbenes  of  ever- 
greens. The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  fi'om  one  to  four 
or  five  acres ;  indeed,  every  cottager  has  his  own  little  tea  garden, 
the  prodnee  of  which  supplies  the  w^ants  of  his  family,  and  the 
surplus  brings  him  in  a  tew  dollars  which  are  spent  on  the  otlier 
necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  silk  farms;  all  are  small,  and  managed  by  tlie  members  of 
the  family.  In  tlie  green  tea  districts,  near  NiJig-po,  the  first 
crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold, 
and  forms  a  fine  and  delicate  kind  of  liyson,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce  and  expensive.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh 
leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  wdiieh  is  the 
most  important  of  the  season.  The  third  gathering  produces  a 
very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  w^hich  is  rarely  sent  out  of  the  district. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups, 
on  the  hill  sides,  stnpinng  the  leaves  olf,  and  throwing  them  into 
baskets.  These  leaves  are  then  carried  home  to  the  bams  ad- 
joining their  cottages,  and  dried  in  pans  held  over  little  furnaces 
constructed  in  the  w^all.  They  are  then  rolled  up  by  the  hand 
on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and  curled  into  the  shape  we 
see  them.  After  this  they  are  exposed  upon  a  lai^ge  screen,  and 
dried  further  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  again  subjected  to  a 
second  drying  in  the  pans,  and  are  then  picked,  sifted,  and 
sorted,  and  finally  packed  up  for  market.  For  the  European 
markets  tliis  green  tea  vmdergoes  a  furtlier  process  of  colouring, 
which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  prussian  blue  and  gypsum;  but 
this  adds  nothing  \o  thi?  flavour  or  other  qualities  of  tlie  ten,  ex* 
cept  heightening  the  colour. 
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When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  extensive  tea-dealers  come 
from  the  towns  and  make  purchases  from  the  small  growers. 
The  tea  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  packed  and 
shipped  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 

"  There  are  few  sights,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  more  pleasing  than  a 
Chinese  family  in  the  interior  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  the  old 
man,  patriarch-like,  directing  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in 
tlieir  youth  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
with  age.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  he  is  always 
looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affection,  and  his  old  age  and 
grey  hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  humble  and  happy  homes, 
their  fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  en- 
joy with  great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  I  really  believe 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  better  off  than  they  are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour  with 
them  is  a  pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown." — ^P.  202. 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the  Government  permit- 
ting a  general  toleration  of  all  sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confticius 
are  adopted  by  the  literary  class,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may  rather  be  termed  a 
system  of  philosophy,  commonplace  enough,  and  possessing  no 
great  depth,  yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the  tone 
of  the  general  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  moral  and  political 
maxims,  and  avoids  entering  on  the  existence  or  nature  of  Deity, 
or  allusions  to  a  future  state.  Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or 
followers  of  Laou-tsze,  seem  tol^e  identical  with  the  Schamanists, 
or  demon-worshippers  of  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  great  Mongolian 
race.  This  sect  now  seems  to  have  few  votaries  in  China,  or  at 
least  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  recent  travellers, 
except  the  casual  notice  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  their  gods. 
It  no  doubt  prevailed  more  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of 
their  history.  Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has  spread  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  China ;  but  it  is  less  its  mysticism  and  ab- 
stract speculations  than  its  image-worship,  its  external  observ- 
ances, and  its  monastic  system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the 
people's  minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and  votaries  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant,  few  comparatively  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and 
it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  population 
who  belong  to  this  religion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic  in- 
stitutions are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and  country,  but  in 
general  they  are  on  the  decay,  and  are  regarded  by  the  people 
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with  It^ss  iiiterest  and  reverence  than  formerly.  Yet  image-^' 
worship  is  in  universal  practice.  Their  temples,  houses,  streets, 
roadsj  hills,  rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  ni^c  tuU  of  idols,  and 
their  houses  and  shops,  and  corners  of  their  streets,  are  plastered 
with  charms,  amulets,  and  emblems  of  idohitrj.  In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  tliere  are  some  siugular  coincidences 
between  the  liomish  religion  and  Budhism.  The  existence  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  celibacy,  the  tonsm-e,  the  flowing 
robes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the  burning  of 
incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads,  the  intonation 
of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  unknow^n  tongue,  purgatory,  and 
the  offerings  for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  a!id,  above  all,  the 
titles  of  their  principal  goddess,  the  ^*  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and 
'^  Holy  Mother,"  represented  by  the  image  of  a  woman  with  a 
male  child  in  her  arms — present  features  of  mutual  resemblance 
which  must  strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  Pootoo, 
an  island  of  about  thirty  miles  in  extent,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chusan,  which  is  entkely  tenanted  by  Budliist  priests.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  there  w^ere  about  six  hundred  resident 
priests,  besides  three  huntked  mendicant  fiiai*s  and  itinerant 
priests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neighboiuing  mainland.  This 
island,  he  was  informed,  had  been  ceded  to  tlie  Budhists,  as  an 
endowment  for  the  diffusion  of  theu-  religion,  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  emperors,  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Tnis  date  w^ould  make 
the  origin  ot  their  endowment  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest 
centuries  of  tlie  Christian  era.  The  priest  w^ho  was  Mr,  Smith's 
informant,  said  that  Pootoo  had  seen  brighter  days,  and  he  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  in  respect  of 
zeal  for  idolatry.  He  especially  mentioned  the  fact  of  there  hav- 
ing been  three  hundred  more  priests  on  the  island  a  century  ago, 
and  accounted  for  the  diminution  in  their  number  by  the  w^ant 
of  interest  and  devotion  shown  by  the  people  on  the  mainland, 
who  suffered  the  temples,  one  after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin, 
without  incuning  the  expense  of  rebuiHing  them.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  temple  in  which  he  himself  resided,  ai^ose  from  200 
acres  of  land  assigned  to  it  as  its  revenue  on  the  opposite  island 
of  Chem-ko'tze*  Besides  this,  they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue 
from  the  offerings  of  casual  devotees  visiting  the  sacred  locality. 
He  stated  his  opinion,  that  out  of  every  hundred  priests  in 
Pootoo,  only  twenty  w^ere  m^n  of  education. 

A  gi'eat  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  temples  consists  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  thifeher  when  they  were  mere  chil- 
dren, by  needy  relatives,  or  of  those  -wdio,  by  poverty  or  crime,  have 
been  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  there  as  an  asylum  tor  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Without  any  kind  of  employment,  either 
bodily,  or  mental,  and  in  a  state  of  lonely  celibacy,  cut  off  from  all 
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the  usual  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of  society,  they  spend  a  miserable 
existence  in  indolent  vacuity.  By  means  of  self-righteous  asce- 
ticism they  hope  to  be  delivered  from  the  grosser  elements  which 
form  the  compound  being — man,  and  to  be  assimilated  to,  and  at 
length  finally  absorbed  into,  the  immaterial  substance  of  the  holy 
Budh.  For  this  purpose  they  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
repeat  their  daily  routine  of  O-me-to-fuh^  till  the  requisite  amount 
of  purity  and  merit  has  been  gained,  and  the  more  devout  are 
enabled  to  revel  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorption,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  annihilation.  This  is  the  grand  hope  oiBudhism — 
this  is  the  only  stimulus  to  present  exertion  which  it  offers.  The 
material  part  of  man  is  to  be  purged  away,  and  after  transmigra- 
tion through  certain  stages  of  animal  life,  more  or  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at 
last  taken  into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part  of  Budh  himself.  This 
is  the  purely  imaginative  invention  of  a  more  poetical  race  than 
the  prosaic  Chinese.  In  fact,  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a 
mere  rehgion  of  external  form.  The  most  intelligent  of  its  priests 
do  not  beueve  its  doctrines,  and  even  on  its  more  ignorant  votaries 
it  can  have  no  heart-influence. 

As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  morality  of  Confu- 
cius appear  to  exercise  on  the  characters  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  With  naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth — ^they  are  guided 
by  expediency  alone,  and  will  he,  deceive,  and  cheat,  just  as 
it  suits  their  own  personal  interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives 
actuate  them.  They  look  with  great  indifference,  or  even  levity, 
on  the  misfortunes  of  their  companions,  and  though  vanity 
and  self-conceit  make  them  boastful,  yet  they  have  no  true  and 
genuine  patriotic  love  for  their  country.  Their  unimpassioned 
nature  does  not  permit  them  to  be  ferocious  or  terribly  wrath- 
ful, but  they  have  a  host  of  minor  vices,  and  few  of  the  more  en- 
nobling active  virtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they  are  sensual,  coldly 
cruel,  insincere,  mendacious,  devoid  of  general  philanthropy. 
Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments — 
filial  piety — a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool  and  reasonable  way 
of  settling  and  cementing  disputes.  From  the  general  insin- 
cerity and  duplicity  which  prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
would  be  common,  and  so  it  would,  were  this  not  rectified  by 
what  appears  a  strange  adjustment. 

"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  we  trust  a  man  because  we 
put  some  confidence  in  his  own  honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can, 
through  the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  trust.  In  China,  people 
place  little  or  no  confidence  in  each  other's  honesty,  and  there  is  so 
mooh  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
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breach  of  trast  or  contract,  by  applying  to  tbe  autborities,  tbat  few 
will  venture  on  an  application.  Every  Chinese,  tlierefore,  who  ex- 
pects to  have  any  kind  of  trust  placed  in  him,  is  provided  Avith  a 
guarantee  of  a  standing  and  respectability  sufficient,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust,  who,  according  to  the  custom, 
makes  himself  responsible,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaranteed.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  guarantee  himself  might  violate  his  guaranty — and 
at  first  sight  there  certainly  appears  no  cause  why  he  should  not ;  he 
is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from  this  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Every  man,  without  reflecting  deeply  on  the  subject,  feels 
that  some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is  necessary;  the  guaranty 
form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  is  that  bond  in  China, 
and  any  man  who  would  venture  deliberately  to  contemn  it,  would 
lose — what  to  most  people  is  of  the  highest  importance — the  good 
opinion  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ;  while 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  his  breach  of  good  faith.  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance  of  a  Cliinese  openly  violating  a 
guaranty  known  to  have  been  given  by  him;  and  though  I  have 
remarked,  that  under  strong  temptations  they  will  sometimes  try  to 
evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  generally 
come  promptly  forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their  respon- 
sibility."—P.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit  for  their  good  quali- 
ties, thus  proceeds  with  the  other  side  of  the  picture : — 

"  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  frequently  gained  through  the  medium  of  the  missionary 
hospital,  revealed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immoralities 
among  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melancholy  insight  into  the  deso- 
lating horrors  of  paganism.  Female  infanticide  openly  confessed, 
legalized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  disgrace  by  its  frequency — 
the  scarcity  of  females,  leading  as  a  consequence  to  a  vai'iety  of  crimes 
habitually  staining  the  domestic  hearth — the  dreadful  prevalence  of 
all  the  vices  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  the  ancient  heathen 
world — the  alarming  extent  of  opium  indulgence,  destroying  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  natural  resources  of  the  people — the  universal  prac- 
tice of  lying,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty  between  man  and  mian — ^the 
unblushing  lewdness  of  old  and  young — the  full  unchecked  torrent  of 
human  depravity  borne  along  in  its  tempestuous  channel,  and  inun- 
dating the  social  system  with  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness, — ^prove 
the  existence  of  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  degradation  among  a 
people,  of  which  an  excessive  statement  can  scarcely  be  made,  and  of 
which  an  adequate  conception  can  rarely  be  formed." — P.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  commonly  received  reports  of 
Infanticide  among  the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr, 
Smith  took  special  care  personally  to  inquire  into  this  fact.  It 
is  practised  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  the  female 
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infants  who  suffer,  a  poor  man  in  his  old  age  usually  receiving 
support  and  assistance  from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters  are 
generally  married  early,  and  are  then  no  longer  considered  as 
part  of  the  family.  On  repeated  occasions,  and  before  a  numer- 
ous assemblage,  fathers,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Smith  regarding 
this  subject,  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  simply 
avowing  the  fact.  He  was  told  that  in  the  province  of  Fokeen, 
at  a  place  called  Kean  Ying-Chou,  five  days'  journey  above 
Canton,  there  were  computed  to  be  from  500  to  600  female  in- 
fanticides in  a  month.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  the 
practice  at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establishment  by  Government 
of  a  foundhng  hospital  there,  where  5000  female  children,  of  the 
lowest  classes,  were  annually  received.  While  visiting  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  the  subject  of  infanticide 
was  introduced  to  the  people.  They  stated  that  out  of  six 
daughters  it  was  customary  to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four, 
and  a  few  even  five,  out  of  the  same  number.  They  said  that 
the  proportion  of  female  children  Avhich  they  put  to  death 
entirely  depended  on  the  poverty  of  the  individual.  They  told 
that  the  death  of  the  infant  was  effected  immediately  after 
birth,  and  that  four  different  modes  of  infanticide  were  practised 
amongst  them :  drowning  in  a  vessel  of  water,  pinching  the 
throat,  stifling  by  means  of  a  w^et  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and 
choking  by  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
infant.  If  sons  were  alternately  interspersed  with  daughters  in 
B.  family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck,  and  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  murder  the  female  children.  One  old  man  who  was 
3uestioned,  confessed  publicly  before  the  crowd,  that  out  of  six 
aughters  he  had  murdered  three.  At  first  he  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  whether  he  had  murdered  two  or  three.  He  said 
that  he  smothered  them  by  putting  grass  into  their  mouth.  The 
people  perceiving  the  disgust  and  indignation  which  the  recital 
of  these  facts  caused,  at  last  became  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
showing  how  easily  the  conscience  may  be  awakened  to  the 
enormity  of  such  actions.  In  the  other  parts  of  China  visited 
by  Mr.  Smith,  no  well  authenticated  cases  were  brought  within 
his  notice,  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Shang-hai  and  Ning-po, 
the  moral  atrocity,  if  perpetrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is  compa- 
ratively too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion. 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese  is  Opium  Smoking. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period,  but 
of  late  years  has  increased.  An  opium  house  in  Amoy  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was  situated  close  to  the 
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enfci^ance  to  the  Taou-laiB  palace.  Fouf  or  five  rooms,  in  cliflcreut 
psirt^  of  a  square  court,  were  csccupietl  bj  men  stretched  out  on  a  rude 
kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a  liead  pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  the  principal 
room  the  pi^oprietor  stood,  with  delicate  steelyards*  weighing  out  the 
prepared  drug,  which  was  of  a  daik,  thick,  semi-fluid  consistency*  A 
little  company  of  opium  smokers,  who  had  come  hither  to  indulge  in 
the  expensive  fumes,  or  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  that  which 
increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond  their  reach,  soon  gathered 
around  us,  and  en  161*6 d  into  conversation.  They  formed  a  motley 
group  of  sallow  sunken  cheeks,  and  ghissy,  watei'y  eyes,  as  with 
idiotic  look,  and  vacant  laugh,  they  readily  volunteered  information, 
and  described  the  process  of  their  own  degradation.  There  was  to  be 
seen  the  youth,  who,  just  emerghig  from  boyhood,  had  only  com- 
menced the  practice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now  hastening  to  a 
premature  old  age.  There  was  the  man  of  middle  age,  w^ho,  for  half 
his  life  a  victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing  with  him 
to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his  worn-out  constitution.  There  was 
again  the  more  elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could 
better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  decrepitude,  but 
whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  w^as 
raging  within.  There  was  again  the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  age, 
and  the  man  of  sixty  lived  yet  to  teO  of  forty  years  consumed  in  the 
seduction  of  this  vice.  They  all  assented  to  the  evils  and  sufferings 
oP  their  course,  and  professed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  ha  power. 
They  all  complained  of  loss  of  appetite — of  the  agonizing  cravings  of  the 
early  morning — of  prostration  of  strength,  and  of  increasiBg  fbebleness, 
but  said  that  they  could  not  gain  iirmneas  of  resolution  to  overcome 
the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxicating  effects  to  be  worse  than 
those  of  druoikenncss,  and  described  the  extreme  diisziness  and  vomit- 
ing which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  exertion.  I  subae- 
cpiently  visited  about  thirty  other  opium  shops  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  people  say  that  there  are  neai'ly  a  thousand  such 
establishments  in  Amoy."^ — Pp.  433-4, 


A  confirnied  opium  smoker  fijeiierally  consumes  daily  about 
a  mace  of  opiumj  which  is  equal  to  one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains, 
the  price  ot  which  is  about  eiglitpence  sterling,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  China,  In  fact,  many  of  the  poorer  classes  consume 
from  a  third  to  a  fom'th  of  their  whole  earnings  in  this  perni- 
cious practice,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  a  wife  and  family 
depending  on  them  for  support.  This  is  a  melancholy  accoimt, 
and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  gin  and  whisky  consumers  of 
our  own  island,  For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium,  how- 
ever, which  is  thus  used  in  the  extensive  empire  of  China,  there 
are  at  least  twenty  millions'  worth  of  intoxicating  litjuors  consum- 
ed in  Great  Britain,  Both  are  clamant  evUs,  and  are  potent 
means  of  debasing  society  j  but  evils  cannot  be  banishea  from 
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this  world  of  ours — our  chief  aim  must  be,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
elevate  men's  minds  above  temptation,  and  fight  the  battle  on 
the  side  of  strenuous  resistance.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that 
this  pernicious,  and  in  a  certain  degree  illegal  traffic,  should  be 
carried  on  by  Britons ;  and  the  missionariesTiave  frequently  had 
this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  expostulations  and  ad- 
vices to  the  misguided  victims  of  opium  smoking.  The  usual 
good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese,  however,  will  soon  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  true  position  in  which  this  traflSc,  or  any  other 
of  the  kind,  as  regards  the  intercourse  of  nations,  must  be  put, 
and  they  will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic  endeavours  of 
the  missionaries  with  the  gain-seeking  pursuits  of  other  members 
of  the  community  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  opium  trade, 
though  still  nominally  illegal,  is  now  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  for  all  parties 
would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once,  imposing  a  certain  duty  on  it  as 
we  do  on  the  similar  luxuries  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prevailing  vice  among 
the  Chinese.  In  general  the  people  are  temperate  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Kice,  vegetables  and  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  form 
the  simple  diet  of  the  rural  Sstricts,  though,  amongst  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  towns  a  considerable  degree  of  epicurism  is  com- 
mon. Long  protracted  dinners,  with  an  absurd  and  hurtfiil 
Jroftision  of  dishes,  are  as  common  among  the  city  mandarins  of 
/hina  as  among  the  city  aldermen  and  higher  castes  of  Britain. 
Like  us,  too,  they  range  over  earth,  sea  and  air  for  delicacies  to 
stimulate  the  satiated  appetite.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  marvel- 
lous dishes  of  swallows  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  the  trepangy  a  spe- 
cies of  holothuria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  served  up  as  a  rarity  at  the  feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy. 
So  generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation,  and  such  has  been 
the  density  of  population  for  many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially game,  are  very  rare  in  China.  To  make  up  for  this,  how- 
ever, (K)mestic  animals  are  reared  in  considerable  quantities,  such 
as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which  are  admit- 
ted into  the  category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  people.  In 
Chusan^  and  probably  in  many  other  places  throughout  the 
country,  young  ducks  are  hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial  heat, 
and  then  fed  up  for  the  table ;  and  on  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
cormorants  are  regularly  trained  to  catch  fish  and  bring  them  to 
their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at  a  mandarin's  table : — 

^^  On  Sept.  3d  I  went  with  some  Mends  to  visit  the  principal  Man- 
darin in  Ning-po,  usually  styled  the  taou-tai.  Due  notice  had  been 
giy«n  some  hours  previously,  and  there  were  circumstances  attending 
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our  visit,  \vliicli  ensured  a  polite  reception  from  his  Excellenc3^     \Vc 
were  borne  in  chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-niun^  or  public  office, 
in  which  the  taou-tai  was  then  residing.     As  we  approached  the  large 
folding-doors,  leading  into  the  first  of  a  number  of  spacious  courts,  a 
gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  other  gongs 
and  a  bell  from  within.     At  the  same  time  a  native  piper  commenced 
playing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cymbal,  to  do  honour  to 
us  as  we  passed.     As  door  opened  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle 
and  activity  among  the  numerous  attendants,  till  our  sedan-chairs 
were  set  down  on  a  pavement  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  a  vestibule.     Here  the  great  man,  Ching-ta-jin,  descended 
to  welcome  us ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bowing  and  other  saluta- 
tions, we  were  conducted  to  a  reception-hall,  where  we  were  invited 
to  take  our  seats.     But  preliminary  matters  of  etiquette  had  to  be  set- 
tled, which  occupied  some  time.     The  taou-tai  would  not  occupy  the 
highest  seat  on  the  left  side,  the  place  of  honour ;  and  the  members 
of  our  little  party  affected  like  humility.    One  pressed  the  other,  and 
tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost  seat,  which  gentle  attempt  the 
other  as  gently  resisted.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  fatiguing ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  it  was 
doubly  irksome  :  and  matters  were  at  last  abruptly  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  by  one  of  our  party  coolly  occupying  the  highest 
seat,  and  thus  terminating  the  debate.    One  of  our  friends  was  a  fluent 
speaker  of  Chinese,  and  acted  as  our  spokesman.     The  taou-tai's  cap 
of  authority,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  usual  knob  or  button  of 
a  light  blue  colour,  indicating  his  rank  as  being  of  the  third  of  the 
nine  orders  of  Mandarins,  was  now  taken  from  his  head,  and  handed 
to  an  attendant,  who  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room. 
8oon  after,  another  servant  came  at  his  bidding  to  assist  in  removing 
his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we 
had  paid  his  Excellency  the  compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen  coats, 
we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  invitation  to  put  off  the  incumbrance, 
and  sat  during  the  rest  of  our  visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.     The  room 
did  not  afford  the  signs  of  any  great  wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the  fur- 
niture being  simple  and  substantial,  rather  than  elegant.     A  number 
of  servants  were  standing  outside,  and  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to 
sec  and  listen,  pressed  around  the  door.     A  wave  of  the  hand  from 
tlieir  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to  remove  them  to  a  little  distance 
on  cither  side.     But  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to  have  his  back 
towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and  their  number  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  several  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  After 
we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preparation  for  a  morning  collation  were 
apparent  in  the  various  dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.     On  the  announcement  being  made  that  all  was 
ready,  the  same  ceremony  and  delay  as  to  precedence  took  place.   The 
taou-tai  took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table.     As  our  meal 
proceeded,  he  reverted  to  former  topics,  especially  to  our  literary  de- 
grees.    As  I  had  been  introduced  as  a  literary  teacher,  he  now  in- 
quired what  literary  degree  in  my  OAvn  country  I  had  attained.    My 
friend  very  inconsiderately  replied  that  I  was  the  same  as  a  tsinsze,  i.  e. 
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the  second  of  the  four  Chinese  literary  degrees,  to  which  Ching-ta-jin 
had  himself  attained.  The  taou-tai  then  commenced  congratulating 
me  on  the  felicit j  of  my  lot  in  getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early  an 
age.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of  my  physiognomy,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  my  personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately 
for  our  preservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was  led  to  the  subject 
of  literary  examinations  and  degrees  in  China,  on  which  he  was  very 
lengthened  in  his  observations. 

"  Meanwhile  we  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the  dishes,  which  in 
rapid  succession  were  placed  before  us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each 
dish  with  the  chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eating.  A  kind 
of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was  poured  out  into  small  cups  and  saucers 
and  placed  before  us.  Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign  palates, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  Chinese  dainties,  small  slices  of 
ham,  beef,  duck,  and  fowl  were  served  on  the  table.  Plovers'  eggs, 
nuts,  sweatmeats,  formed  also  portions  of  our  repast.  Our  host  con- 
tinually watched  our  saucers,  and  replenished  them  from  time  to  time 
with  what  he  deemed  the  choicest  morsels.  Once  or  twice  we  ven- 
tured to  act  on  our  choice,  and  to  taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes ; 
but  we  quickly  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  his 
selection.  At  last  we  were  tired  with  the  number  of  dishes,  which 
one  after  another  made  their  appearance.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a  sufficient  quantity. 
He  begged  to  assure  us  that  the  repast  would  soon  be  over ;  and  our 
apologies  for  occasioning  him  so  much  expense  only  made  him  insist 
more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  till  the  end.  During  this  time  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  literary  degree,  and  inquired  my 
family  name.  This  was  altered  to  suit  the  Chinese  sounds,  and  writ- 
ten Sze-mei,  He  then  asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese  characters  to  write  it. 
He  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  the  sound  Geoi^ge, 
changing  it  to  Jik-ah-le-jik,  At  last,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  out- 
landish sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt,  and,  falling  back  into  his 
large  chair,  gave  a  hearty  prolonged  laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my 
friend  respecting  the  koo-wan,  or  ancient  classical  literature  of  our 
country.  This  led  to  his  being  informed  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  our  native  tongue — the  comparatively  recent  date  of  English  litera- 
ture— ^the  stores  of  ancient  learning  imported  from  Greece  and  Rome 
— tiie  prevalence  of  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  literati  of  Europe — and  the  different  races  who  successively 
peopled  Britain.  To  all  these  topics  he  listened  with  attention,  bring- 
ing frequent  illustrations  from  similar  events  in  the  history  of  China. 
He  afterwards  inquired  about  some  European  country,  by  a  name 
which  we  had  never  before  heard.  On  our  further  listening  to  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  we  discovered  the  name  to  be  "a  strange 
combination  of  sounds,  intended  for  Denmark.  Afterwards  the  cur- 
rent of  topics  flowed  to  America  and  its  twenty-six  States ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  United  States  frpm  Britain  in  the  last  century ;  theii* 
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copimon  descent  and  language ;  their  commercial  rivalry  and  political 
emulation  ;  the  number  of  annual  emigrants  from  Britain  to  America; 
the  process  of  clearing  away  foresU  and  preparbig  the  soil  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  enterprising  character  of  American  merchants  j  and  the  po- 
litical supremacy  of  Bi'itain.  He  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
causes  oi  emigration,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  British  merchanti 
to  come  to  so  distant  a  country  as  China.  He  continually  responded, 
sometimes  giving  a  heai-ty  laugh,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect- 
ing an  appearance  of  gravity*  He  mentioned  his  having  been  for- 
juerly  sent  on  a  special  mission  hy  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
country  of  Mongolia,  and  spoke  of  the  cold  temperature  and  the  forests 
as  prohahly  resembling  those  of  America. 

**  At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts  to  rise  from  the  table, 
which  he  as  often  prevented,  we  were  enahled  to  make  preparations 
for  our  departure.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an  hour,  he  showed 
us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness  and  courtesy.  As  his  jmisdiction  ex- 
tended over  three  of  the  eleven  departments,  into  which  the  province 
of  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an  ollicer  of  some  consequence,  and 
ruled  a  territory  as  large  as  Scotland.  He  was  apparently  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  commanding  and  graceful*  In 
spite  of  our  remonstrance,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  se- 
dans, and  we  took  our  departure  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  amid 
the  same  noise  of  piping  and  gongs,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance/' 

Througliont  this  popnlous  and  toiling  empire,  there  is  no 
seventh-day's  rest  or  Sabbath  bell  to  call  the  minds  of  the  muU 
titude  from  their  gross  and  worldly  pursuits,  and  elevate  them 
to  Heaven.  New-year's-day  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  they 
have  frequent  festivals  in  honotu*  of  thtar  ancestors,  and  of  their 
idols,  when  feasts  axe  spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the 
streets,  or  in  groves  and  gaixlens.  The  abundant  viands,  after 
being  laid  out  and  oftered  to  the  manes  of  their  kindred,  are  then 
feasted  on  by  the  assembled  company* 

Mr*  Smith  thus  describes  a  new-year's  festival  at  Araoy ; — 

*'Jan.  26£/i. — ^This  being  the  last  day  of  the  Chinese  year,  busy  pre- 
parations were  in  progress  for  terminating  husiness,  for  laying  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  and  for  celebrating  the  supei'stitious  observances 
of  the  everdng.  In  all  directions  companies  of  cooly-bearers  might  be 
seen  carrying  large  packages  of  new-year  presents  to  the  finends  of 
their  master.  In  the  various  houses  which  we  visited  after  sunset, 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  attended  by  his  sons  or  his  partners, 
was  to  be  observed  balancing  Ids  mercantile  accounts,  and  settling  the 
debts  of  the  year.  So  punctilious  ore  the  Chinese  in  tlie  observance 
of  this  commendable  practice,  that  they  say  Ihey  could  not  enjoy  the 
festive  occasion,  nor  sleep  during  the  night,  unless  thi^y  had  pre\'iou8ly 
relieved  tlieir  mind  of  this  burden.  The  ^wan-pwarh  or  counting- 
board,  was  in  constant  use ;  and  when  tlie  business  seemed  wellnigh 
termmated,  and  the  books  were  about  to  be  closed,  a  neighbour  would 
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hurry  into  the  shop,  and  pecuniary  transactions  would  again  for  a  sea- 
son be  renewed.  While  these  important  matters  were  in  progress, 
the  family  were  engaged  in  burning  gilt  paper,  with  the  occasional 
discharge  of  fire-works,  and  in  making  preparations  for  the  peculiar 
annual  custom  named  hwui  loo,  or  ''  surrounding  the  furnace."  This 
13  performed  by  the  members  of  each  family  sitting  down  to  a  substan- 
tial supper,  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  placed  under  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  party.  The  only  explanation  which  they  gave  of  this  odd  cus- 
tom was,  that  fire  is  the  most  potent  of  the  elements ;  and  hepce,  pro- 
bably, they  derived  a  notion  of  its  efficacy  in  averting  evil,  or  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  family  union.  The  women  observed  this 
custom  in  an  inner  room  by  themselves  ;  while  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  his  sons  and  his  hired  assistants,  sat  down  in  an  outer  room.  In  one 
of  the  families,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  remain  in  order  to  view 
the  detailed  observances  of  the  occasion,  the  proprietor,  a  man  appa- 
rently of  some  little  wealth,  sat  down  with  his  assistants,  his  younger  son, 
and  two  little  grandsons.  The  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
sat  near  us^  attending  to  our  wants,  but  without  partaking  of  the  feast 
himself.  Every  minute  he  was  on  his  legs,  attending  to  the  beckoning 
motions  of  his  father,  on  whom  he  waited  without  the  least  appearance 
of  its  being  esteemed  unusual.  At  one  time  he  brought  a  spoon,  or 
a  pair  of  chop-sticks ;  at  another  time  he  fetched  a  paper-napkin  for 
his  father's  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  with  samshoo.  The  old  gentle- 
man, after  a  short  time,  became  silent  and  drowsy.  But  the  rest  of 
'the  party  meanwhile  increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed  the 
good  fare  placed  before  them.  The  conversation  became  increasingly 
animated,  and  some  of  the  women  soon  entered  at  the  further  end, 
and  joined  in  the  subjects  of  amusement.  These  were  the  secondary 
wives  of  the  household,  the  proper  wife  and  the  daughters-in-law  being 
never  permitted  to  mingle  in  the  free  unrestrained  conversation  with 
strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the  inferior  class  of  female 
domestica  Great  civility  was  shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  par- 
take of  the  feast.  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness  the  habit  of 
reckless  lying,  which  manifested  itself  so  frequently  in  their  replies  ; 
both  the  old  man  and  the  son  showing  not  the  least  compunction  or 
sense  of  shame  in  telling  flagrant  falsehoods  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose.  In  reply  to  our  question  about  one  of  the  women  present, 
the  old  man  said,  first,  that  she  was  an  acquaintance ;  then^  shortly 
after,  that  she  was  a  daughter-in-law ;  and,  at  last,  the  plain  truth 
came  out,  that  she  was  one  of  his  secondary  wives.  Not  the  slightest 
jealousy  appeared  to  be  cherished  in  regard  to  the  latter  class  of  wives, 
though  the  mistress  of  the  family  did  not  once  make  her  appearance. 
This  lower  class  of  women  are  generally  purchased  from  poor  parents 
as  domestic  servants,  with  the  liberty  of  degrading  them  to  the  rank 
of  inferior  wives,  which  practice  is  generally  prevalent,  and  is  consi- 
dered, even  by  their  sages,  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  moral  rec- 
titude, if  the  proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no  son.  The  offspring  of 
both  classes  of  wives  are  considered  legitimate,  although  the  sons  of 
concubines,  in  inheriting  the  patrimony,  receive  only  hsJf  as  much  as 
the  son  of  the  proper  wife,  or  mistress  of  the  household, 
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*^  The  supper  Ijeing  cndc^l,  they  next  prepared  for  burning  tlie,  $M^ 
wooden  frames  of  the  lamps,  which  are  generally  kept  burning  day 
and  niglit  in  the  dai*k  interior  of  their  houses.  From  tlie  ashes  wliicji 
remain,  they  profess  to  derive  meaus  of  aseertaining  the  exact  peinoil 
of  tlie  rainy  aud  dry  seasons  of  the  coming  year  ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  lis  very  important  in  a  land  wbere  famine  often  exposes  so  ruiiny 
thousands  to  the  danger  of  starvation,  from  tfie  destruetion  of  tktm* 
crops.  Tliree  little  franies  of  lamps  were  brought,  and  placed  ready 
for  lighting  on  the  pavement.  The  eldest  son  went  forth  into  the 
street,  and  discharged  some  crackers,  to  drire  away  the  evil  spirit?, 
while  some  of  the  domestics  folded  np  about  a  bn>*hel  of  gohl  and  sil- 
ver paper  into  the  shape  of  lumps  of  silver*  The  eldest  son  returned 
and  set  fire  to  the  materialsj  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  whole  wm 
consumed  to  ashes.  The  live  embers  were  then  earetully  difttributed 
into  twelve  little  heaps,  answering  to  the  twelve  mouths  of  the  year. 
They  were  then  anxiously  watched,  the  heap  which  first  burned  out 
showing  the  most  rainy  month,  and  that  wliich  last  Inirnt  out  indieatinjij 
the  month  in  which  tliere  would  be  most  sunshine  and  least  rain.  Par" 
ticular  attention  wa^  directed  to  the  thirds  fourth,  fifthj  sixth,  and 
seventh  months,  as  the  rain,  if  excessive  in  those  months,  wonld  cai^se 
mildew  and  blight  of  the  harvest.  Acclamatious  of  joy  aldose,  as  the 
second  heap  first  died  outj  and  predicted  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  month  when  it  would  he  moat  sciisunable  and  least  injurious, 
The  fifth  month  was  to  be  clear  weather  and  without  rain.  The,  i^ixtfi 
and  seventh  heaps,  m  the  partially-eonsnmed  embers  were  left  half 
red'liot  and  half  black,  denoted  that  there  would  be  partly  fine  and 
partly  rainy  weather  in  the  corresponding  months.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  seemed  to  give  the  ossembled  party  gi^eat  satisfactipi^, 
whicli  was  only  slightly  interrupted  by  our  asking  whether  tlie  ne:^t 
neighbour's  heaps  of  consumed  embers  would  coincide  in  the  favour* 
able  prediction.  To  this  they  replied  by  begging  us  to  mark  the  re-- 
suit  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  also  by  sayingi  t!iat  they  had 
nothing  to  do  ivith  their  neighbour's  house.  The  samshoo  now  passed 
around,  and  we  loft  tlicra  to  prolong  their  festivities  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  retired  to  rest,  tOl  tl:e  booming  of  the  midnight  watch-gmi 
roused  them  from  tlieir  slumbers,  mnl  they  liastLly  rose  to  oiler  each 
other  their  new-year's  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  feasting. 

*^The  next  mornhig  the  city  authorities  commemorated  the  neijsj- 
year,  by  assembling  in  a  body,  at  dawn  of  tlay,  and  going  forth  in  pn?- 
cession  to  an  imperial  temple  in  tlte  suburb  outside  the  north  gule, 
There  they  made  nine  ko-tow^  or  knockings  of  the  head  on  the  ground 
before  a  large  yefiow  screen,  '\vhirlij  for  the  occasion,  occupied  tlae 
place  of  impeiial  royalty.  Thi^  custom  is  renewed  also  on  the  empe- 
ror's birth-day,  and  denotes  the  most  dtM-ided  act  of  snbmission.  i  Jt 
was  this  ceremony  whieli  the  impcrinl  ofiicers  tried  in  vain  to  extort 
from  former  British  ambassfidorp,  m  a  tokea  of  vassalage," 

That  entire  seclusion  of  females  from  nil  intercourse  with 
strangers^  wljicli  former  accounts  led  us  to  believe  in^  njjpenr  to 
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have  been  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy, and  other  causes^  females  have  not  attained  that  equality 
m  the  estimation  of  the  other  sex  which  prevails  in  Christian 
Europe;  still  they  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
lil)erty  and  influence  in  their  families.  Any  man  in  China  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses,  but  the  number  is  generally 
regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circumstances  and  station  of 
life.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  a  civil  nature,  religion  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contract.  Filial  piety  and  affection  is  very  strong  among  this 
people,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the  decease  of  parents  and 
relatives.  Ancestral  tablets  are  kept  in  their  houses  and  ranged 
in  the  temples,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  embellishing,  and  fre- 
quent visits  are  made  to,  the  graves  of  their  kindred,  xhere  are 
generally  no  fixed  places  for  the  interment  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  but  each  individual  or  family  selects  the  site  of  their 
grave,  according  to  their  fancy.  The  sides  of  hills,  and  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  valleys  are  thus  often  chosen,  or  gardens  or 
groves  adjoining  their  own  residences.  Their  graves  are  gene- 
rally planted  with  the  choicest  flowei's.  A  pleasing  domestic 
scene  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

'^  The  wife  came  out  after  a  httle  time,  and  having  modestly  paid 
her  respects  at  a  distance,  soon  retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  old 
mother  was,  however,  more  officious,  and  brought  out  her  two  young 
grand-children  smartly  attured.  She  seemed  to  be  the  presiding  autho- 
rity in  the  family ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the  extreme  defer- 
ence universally  paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  females.  All  the  inmates 
of  each  family  appeared  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring 
together  their  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  they  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  supplying  their  daily  wants.  The  old  lady  of  the  house- 
hold acted  in  the  useful  capacity  of  nurse,  house-keeper,  and  adviser, 
and  exercised  over  the  members  of  the  family  a  general  control,  which 
was  never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law,  and  her  influence  appeared 
io  be  paramount.  The  teacher  was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dol- 
lars a  month  from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  contented  ;  and  the 
old  lady  especially  thanked  my  companion  for  his  kindness  to  her  son. 
When  a  grandmother  dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full  share  of  in- 
fluence and  the  position  which  she  holds  in  the  family  circle  presents 
the  social  condition  of  females  in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of 
mingled  degradation  and  independence." — P.  414. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral  spectacle  among  nation?. 
The  civilization  of  many  thousand  years  has  done  its  utmost  for 
them.  It  has  tamed  and  subJued  the  fierce  passions,  and  intro- 
duced all  those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agreeable ; 
while  the  elements  of  education  have  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused, and  a  mild  and  peaceful  philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the 
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general  precepts  of  morality,  has  been  engrafted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue  at  a  lower 
ebb.  This  assertion  is  not  made  with  regard  to  any  particular 
locality,  or  any  one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  from  tne  highest  official  down  to  the  lowest  member  of 
the  community.  It  shows  the  effect  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  without  the  element  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  aim  to  guide  and  direct  the  grovelling  and 
ever-wavering  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Confucius  teaches,  that 
speaking  the  truth  is  a  right  and  proper  thing ;  but  then  he 
allows  that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may  tell  a  lie  for  the  good 
of  their  parents.  Once  admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a 
parent  may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a  lie  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  thus  the  tide  of  falsehood  flows  abroad.  No  doubt,  Con- 
fucius holds  it  a  very  detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one 
person  should  murder  another ;  but  then  some  zealous  advocate 
of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle,"  may  discover,  that  by  cut- 
ting off  m  the  bud — that  is,  by  simply  murdering  one-half  of 
his  Dabes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for  himself  and  the  sur- 
vivors. In  short,  we  have  exemplified  here  the  result  of  all 
those  delusive  speculations  which  would  teach  men  to  live  for 
their  mere  appetites  and  pleasures  alone,  instead  of  living  for 
another  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated,  holds  out  a  most 
inviting  field  for  missionary  labour.  The  Government  has 
granted  a  fiill  religious  toleration.  Missionaries  of  all  denomin- 
ations have  access  to  the  five  free  cities  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain.  One  written  language  is  common  to  tlie 
^vhole  of  this  immense  and  populous  empire,  and  already  more 
than  one  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made 
into  this  language.  The  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fond 
of  reading,  and  receive  with  great  eagerness  books  and  tracts 
circulated  amongst  them.  This  desire  of  information  exists 
among  the  higher  mandarins,  as  well  as  among  the  lowest  class 
of  literati.  The  Chinese  intellect  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
acuteness  and  sound  common  sense ;  and  the  existing  religions 
having  but  slender  hold  of  their  minds,  they  are  but  little  pre- 
occupied with  or  preiudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  doctrines. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  un- 
excitable.  Yet  not  a  few  have  listened  to  and  become  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  He  who  hath  destined  this  faith  ulti- 
mately to  prevail  throughout  all  the  earth,  can  open  up  and 
quicken  the  hearts  even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 

The  first  Christian  missions  to  China  were  undertaken  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe^. 
They  met  with  various  success,  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and 
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sometimes  persecuted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  reign- 
ing monarcns.  At  present  there  are  170  Koman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  the  empire,  and  they  are  said  to  have  about  200,000 
adherents.  But  Mr.  Medhurst  observes  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Catholic  worship,  or  in  the  character  of  the  priests,  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Christianity.  In 
the  former,  they  witness  graven  or  molten  images,  processions, 
tinkling  of  bells,  candles,  and  incense,  exactly  resembling  their 
own  reKgious  rites,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  number  of  ignorant  and 
idle  monks,  professing  celibacy,  but  with  indifferent  moral 
characters,  shaving  their  heads  and  counting  beads  very  much 
after  the  fashion  ^  the  Budhist  priests.  A  few  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries still  make  converts  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  Chinese, 
who  occasionally  appear  at  the  churches,  and  receive,  each  of  them 
a  small  donation  or  rice,  for  which  service  they  are  sometimes 
called,  in  Portuguese,  "  Eice  Christians.*'  The  first  Protestant 
mission  to  China  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  the  year  1807,  and  amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  a  labour  often  years,  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  Chinese  language,  so  as  to  compose  a  dictionary 
xrf  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  tongue. 
Widiin  the  last  few  years  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  China.  Medical  missionaries,  both  from 
Britain  and  America,  have  gone  out,  and  hospitals  have  been 
established  in  Canton,  Shang-hai,  and  some  of  the  other  cities, 
where  relief  has  been  afforded  to  many  thousand  native  patients  ; 
and  every  opportunity  has  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  cir- 
culating tracts  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  medical  hospitals  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The 
art  t)f  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  them,  and  the  gratuit- 
ous relief  so  extensively  afforded,  has  been  duly  appreciated  by 
iJbeir  naturally  kind  dispositions,  and  has  tended  much  to  soften 
the  asperities  arising  out  of  a  national  defeat.  According  to  a 
list  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  at  present  forty-four  mission- 
dries  in  the  different  towns  along  the  coast ;  and  others  are  on 
their  way,  both  from  England  and  America. 

"  The  present  lamentation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  spirited 
little  tract  on  Chinese  Missions,  "  is,  that  China  does  not  con- 
tain the  power  which  can  evoke  the  highest  goodness  or  allay  the 
most  abandoned  vice.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  it, — the  ancient 
laws  cannot  do  it, — the  maxims  of  the  sainted  Confucius  cannot, 
—the  magic  of  Taouism  cannot, — the  miracles  of  Buddha  can- 
not,— and  we  may  add,  the  Madonna  cannot, — the  priests  with 
their  Latin  prayers  cannot, — the  monks  who  are  to  sail  from  Mar- 
seilles this  summer,  with  their  cargo  of  crucifixes  and  beads  and 
dead  men's  bones,  cannot.     But  the  Gospel  can  !    The  Gospel  can 
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open  the  fount  of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  it  has  forgot  to  flow. 
It  can  {dnek  the  deadly  di*og  from  the  opiam<smokerV:flkiiniy  l&ftiid> 
— it  CHQ  wrench  the  infatuating  dice  from  the  gambWa  ddiiifiiis 
clutQh^«-— like  the  Egyptian  princess  it  ean  ijnatch  the  drpvr^kig.  rl^&be 
fropa  the  whelming  stream,  and  resjaie  the  outcast  in Wt  ironr  th? 
vagrant's  blinding  steel : — and  it  can  put  truth  in  the  trader*s  iiiwAf4 
Boul,  and  give  Dew  meaning  to  his  language, — it  can  make  Jfee 
Chinese  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay.  All  this  th^  Gospel  can 
effect ;  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  this  the  Gospel  will.  Atid  It  is 
the  triie  ennobler  of  the  affections  and  sublimer  of  the  feelings^  Let 
but  Its  gladness  thrill  through  spirits  which  in  the  apathy  of;  igj^ 
hardly  kno>V  what  gladness  is,  and  with  what  a  grasp  of  earhestness 
will  brother  seize  the  hand  of  brother !  With  what  a  look  df  adboihv 
Ing  aHection  will  the  Christian  husband  recognise  that  Christian 
partner,  whom  he  now  despises  as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  ^  as  a 
drud^ce !  And  with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  quickened  spirit 
view  the.  ^orioas  things  of  creation,  and  the  blessed  things  of  lUa 
issuing  in  rapid  resurrection  from  under  the  tomb-stone  of  old,cu»- 
toray-r-from  their  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  commonplaQeJ 
That  Gospel  is  mighty;  and  let  but  its  clarion-peal — ^let.but  its 
jubilee-reveille  echo  through  the  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages—let 
its  omnipotent  blast  dispel  the  nightmare  of  these  sqpine  but  uneasy 
yeiirs,  and  the  millennium  of  misery  end  in  the  vision  of  a  Saviour 
present  and  Divine ;— and  oh !  what  a  shout  of  power  will  b^pc»k 
the  nation  bom !  what  a  song  of  praise  that  proclaims  the  Uire« 
hundred  millions  alive  again !" 


AKT.VL— Thornton's  iHw^oryo/5W^A  India^  Vol.  VI. 

This  volume  has  come  mit  at  an  awkward  juncture,  ^heii^the 
events  to  which  it  relates  have  lost  the  freshhess  of  newS^fthdllpt 
acquired  the  interest  of  history.  Mr.  Thornton  might- have 
token  *^  in<jedo.  per  Jgnes**  for  nis  motto,  and  60  indeed  midht 
we — ^for  we  find  the  task  of  reviewing  to  be  only  second,  in  pomt 
of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  that  ot  writing  a  historj^'  of  con- 
temporary traiilsactions.  The  influence  of  the  feeling  under 
which  we  suspect  ihh  volume  to  have  been  written,  be9Qbies 
from  the  first  perceptible  in  the  author's  hanging  as  it  were  in 
the  wind,  and  loitering  through  a  hundred  pages  over  questioos 
of  no  very  exciting  or  enduring  interest,  instead  of  rushing  gn, 
as  was  his  wont,  tp  tales  of  war  and  battle. 

Though  we  cannot  follow  exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  may 
spare  room  for  lengthened  notice  of  only  one  of  the  topics  touch- 
ed upon  in  those  lireliminavy  pages,  we  think  it  M-ell  to'mwtjon 
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Vi^hat  they  are,  that  our  readers,  if  they  wish  for  it,  may  know 
Hvhfere  to  seek  for  information. 

'<^'The  ▼bluirie  opens  with  the  controvei'sy  in  1833  between  the 
jdourt  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Gontrol,  when  the  lattei: 
tht^ateiied  to  send  the  former  to  Jail,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
Tfee  particulars  of  this  most  amusing  case  are  given  in  the  first 
*tweBity'pa^es,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all 
.\yko  question  the  use  of  having  a  permanent  body  of  independent 
-ig^tlemen^  like  the  Court  of  Directors,  interposed  between  our 
..J^diaMi  empire  and  the  ever-fluctuating  administration  of  the 
infttii^r-cpuntry. 

i.  The  nest  matter  noticed  is  the  removal  of  Lord  Heyte§bury 
in  1835)  on  the  sole  ground  of  contrariety  of  party  views^  from  the 
|K)8t  of  Grdvemor-General ;  and  here  we  would  call  attention  to 
tfete  remark  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
<D<mrt,  cated  at  page  37,  that  "  India  was  of  no  party,  and  the 
Conrt  of  Directors  ijoere  considered  to  be  perfectly  independent  of 
aUjpiolitical  influence." 

^*^The  account  commencing  at  page  74,  of  the  attempt  made  at 
!3[iU<qk?jow  in  1837,  on  the  death  ot  the  King  of  Oude,  to  defeat 
|{]^  arrangement  resolved  on  by  our  Government  with  regard  to 
jS^,succession,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  j^ustice  is  there 
liardly  done  to  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  Colonel  Low.;  wlio, 
while  separated  from  all  support,  and  surrounded  by  a  furious 
mob,  some  of  them  with  drawn  swords  and  others  with  pistols 
pointed  at  his  head,  trying  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  into  per- 
forming obeisance  to  the  lad  whom  they  had  seated  on  the  throne, 
preserved  his  serenity  amid  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  thus 
extricated  himself  and  saved  the  palace  and  the  city  from  becom- 
ing^ the  scene  of  massacre  and  pillage. 

,;;3^.:any  of  our  readers  have  ever  been  induced  to  attend  the 
^9^ti^]|g8.  occasionally  got  up  iii  London  by  the  agents  of  the 
y^^Bajah  of  Si^ttarah,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  justness 
jpf^the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Thornton  on  tnat  chieftain's  case  : 

.(^!*': Of  all  the  powers  of  India,  that  of  the  Mahrattas  is  the  least  cal- 
.ciiteited  to  call  forth  honest  sympathy ;  and  a  foreign  apologist  can 
.scarcely  be  listened  to  with  patience,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
^flikthe  should  be  believed  to  be  sincere.  If  the  misgnidsd  pnaoesiof' 
4he  East,  who  lavish  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  European  Wni^ey, 
%fc*fe  aware  of  the  precise  value  of  that  agency,  they  would  soolil  with- 
fidld^theil*  useless  liberahty,  and  retain  in  their  coffers  the  wealth  they 
80  dearly  prize,  but  which  in  such  instances  they  dispense  so  foolishly." 

i"  ;.!•■"  i     ■ 

-.  ..W0  fXttiao  now  to  the  only  one  of  these  preliminary  topics  upon 
which  we  can  afford  to  enlarge,  and  that  is  the  Press. 
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In  our  notice  of  the  former  volumes,  we  have  given  our  own 
sentiments  upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  liberation  of  the  In- 
dian press,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  combat  the  many  strong 
arguments  now  advanced  by  Mr.  Thornton  against  the  policy  of 
this  memorable  measure  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  press  has  most  happily  disappointed 
many  of  the  predictions  of  those  opposed  to  its  liberation.  It 
has  not  lent  itself  to  the  dissemination  of 'private  scandal,  and  it 
has  not  evinced  that  hostility  to  public  bodies  or  to  individual 
functionaries  which  was  apprehended  as  probable  consequences 
of  the  entire  removal  of  all  pre-existing  restraints.  Its  offence 
have  been  chiefly  want  of  caution  in  its  disclosures,  and  want  of 
consideration  in  its  speculations.  By  the  former,  it  has  sometimes 
done  its  best  to  put  our  enemies  on  their  guard  against  prelected 
operations ;  by  the  latter,  it  has  gone  far  to  shake  our  alliance 
with  independent  states,  by  an  open  avowal  of  a  desire  for  their 
speedy  annihilation  or  absorption.  But  though,  even  in  these 
respects,  we  acknowledge  our  censures  to  have  been  too  sweep- 
ing, still  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  India  a  perfectly  free  press  is  undesirable,  and  so  we  are  per- 
suaded thought  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  common  with  Mr.  Thornton  5 
but  he  also  saw  that,  be  it  for  good  or  for  ill,  its  liberation  was 
inevitable,  and  that  no  Government,  however  powerful,  could 
long  resist  the  current  that  way  setting,  having  its  source  not  in 
Liclia  but  in  the  growing  potency  of  the  popular  voice  in  England. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Thornton  in  thinking  that  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Metcalfe's 
having  been  only  in  temporary  possession  of  the  high  office  of 
Governor-General,  constitutes  any  valid  objection  to  the  step 
taken  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility ;  nor  do  we  think  that  to 
have  referred  the  matter  to  the  home  authorities  would  have  been 
either  wise  or  generous.  The  reference  could  not  but  have 
transpired,  and  in  that  case  the  odium  incurred  by  withholding 
the  solicited  sanction,  would  have  been  but  a  shade  lighter  than 
what  they  might  have  braved,  if  they  had  thought  proper,  by  a 
rescission  of  the  obnoxious  law.  That  they  did  not  exercise  this 
last-mentioned  power  proves,  to  our  mind,  that  they  had  ri^ 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  their  intrepid  servant,  who  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  reproach  of  a  concession  which  neither  they  nor  he  had 
the  power  long  to  withhold. 

Having  no  intention  to  follow  our  author  very  closely  across 
the  trodden  ground  of  the  Afghan  war,  we  cannot  resist  the  in- 
clination to  linger  over  our  reminiscences  of  the  distinguished 
individual  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  and  whose  eventftil 
and  eminently  useful  career  has  so  recently  been  brought  to  a 
melancholy  close. 
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It  was  justly  remarked  in  an  almost  obituary  article  of  a  mor- 
ning paper,  shortly  before  Lord  Metcalfe's  death,  that  in  his  in- 
stance was  to  be  found  the  only  existing  exception  to  the  general 
fiict,  of  the  decay  of  those' feelings  of  personal  regard  for  public 
characters  whereby  mankind  used  not  very  long  ago  to  be  swayed 
and  led.  To  look  no  further  back  than  to  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
how  strong  were  the  more  than  mere  political  attachments  that 
then  bound  the  members  of  the  two  great  parties  to  their  several 
chiefs  I  The  influence  of  this  kind  of  personal  devotion  was  felt 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  our  empire,  and  we  ourselves  remember 
to  have  heard  in  our  youth  a  retired  Irish  major  of  the  Indian 
army  recount  with  great  animation  the  story  of  a  quarrel  ending 
in  a  duel  he  once  had  with  a  companion  who  offended  him  by 
abusing  his  friend  Fox.  Now,  without  disrespect  towards  our 
present  party  leaders,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
even  an  Irish  major  could  be  found  who,  out  of  pure  love,  at 
the  distance  of  many  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  their 
power,  would  wage  war  in  defence  of  their  reputations. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe  never  had  occasion  to 
give  any  such  proofs  of  their  affection,  for  there  was  that  in  him 
to  disarm  malevolence  in  all  but  those  whose  spite  was  too  con*- 
temptible  to  provoke  resentment.  But  whenever  an  occasion 
rose  to  call  forth  an  expression  of  the  general  feeling  towards 
him,  whether  in  India,  where  the  better  part  of  his  life  was 
spent — ^in  Jamaica,  where  its  decline  commenced — or  in  Canada, 
whfero  it  was  visibly  hastening  to  a  close,  the  sentiment  that  found 
vent  was  not  that  of  mere  loyalty  or  attachment  to  a  system  of 
government,  as  embodied  in  the  person  by  whom  it  was  adminis- 
tered, but  a  warm  and  even  tender  regard  and  reverence  for  the 
man  himself,  abstracted  from  the  accidents  of  power  and  influence 
a:nnexed  to  his  position. 

The  last  manifestation  of  these  feelings  at  the  meeting  as- 
sembled in  the  Oriental  Club-room,  in  London,  to  consider  of  an 
address  of  sad  congratulation  on  tne  return  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
from  Canada,  may  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
readers.  Never  was  there  more  of  real  and  less  of  formal  feeling 
displayed  at  any  similar  meeting.  Men  of  all  classes  and  ages, 
grey-headed  statesmen,  generals  and  judges,  merchants,  civilians 
&aa  soldiers,  all  under  the  influence  of  one  common  sympathy, 
their  hearts  wrung  by  one  common  sorrow,  and  their  minds  op- 
pressed by  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  inscrutability  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  subjecting  such  virtue  to  so  fierce  a  trial, 
sought  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  hap- 
pily found  adeouate  expression  in  an  address,  pronounced  by  the 
kading  journju  of  the  day  to  be  as  superior  to  the  common  run 
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of  addresses,  as  the  object  of  it  was  superior  to  the  commoulifun 
of  men*  :-^  >     i' 

The  first  steps  in  the  career  of  public  life  of  one  whp.couWjthws 
go  on  to  the  very  end,  awakening  affection  wherever  he  went^^and 
accumulating  it  as  he  advanced  on  his  course,  must  be  an^oligeriiof 
no  idle  curiosity  to  all  who  like  to  watch  the  development  of;* 
powerful  mind  in  its  dealings  with  the  world.  The  young  Ciiarlcis 
Metcalfe  went  to  India  about  the  j'oar  1802,  and  after  pas&tn^ 
with  ci*edit  through  the  college,  then  just  founded  iii  Calcuttf^ 
was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  in  tlie  Governoi'-Genearal'^  oiS^fd^ 
Getting  excited  by  the  stirring  events  then  pissing  Intupi^elr 
India,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  Lord  Wellesley's  ])ennission:  to 
proceed  and  join  the  grand  army  assembling  at  Agra,  und^^it 
Lord  Lake,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1804.  This  was- at  the 
time  when  the  disaster,  known  by  the  nanie  of  Monson's  -retif^at^ 
liad  checked  but  not  shaken  our  power.  The  emergency  ;W«a 
tnet  with  commensurate  energy,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
equally  beloved  by  the  Native  as  by  the  European  soldiei',  wfts 
in  the  field  to  repair  whatever  mischief  had  been  done. 

The  post  of  the  Governor-General's  Political  Agent  ^^ith  the 
army— a  post,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  often  necessary,' but 
always  invidious — wasfilled  by  Mr.  Graeme  Mercei:,  to  whom  youiig 
Metcalfe  was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant*  He  went  by  Dawjcc, 
(that  is  in  a  palankeen  with  relays  of  bearers,)  from  Cajcttttit; 
and  was  attacked  on  the  road  between  Lucknow  and  CawnpfH\» 
by  banditti,  in  his  encounter  with  whom  he  lo^t  the  top  joint  ;0)( 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand.  This  compelled  him  to  stop 
lor  a  short  time  at  Cawnpore^  but  he  joined  the  ai»myon  the  ds^y 
when  it  took  up  its  gmund  at  Muttra  on  the  Jumna^  abppt  30 
miles  above  Agra,  where  our  enemy  Holkar  had  been  previously 
encamped.  :  -  :-. ; 

Mr.  Mercer,  the  Political  Agent,  had  a  seat  at  thi^:  general 
table  of  Lord  Lake,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  staff,,  and  his  as«i:St- 
ant  Metcalfe  was  necessarily  admitted  to  the  same  ^rivilc^. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Lake  did  not  lil^^  tljis 
ypung  assistatit's  coming  up  in  the  way  he  did,  without  any  ^x^^ 
vious  reference  to  him,  and  the  more  so,  pmbably^bepause' IW 
came  from  the  Governor-General's  office,  wher^/all  th^iyoung 
nien  were  moi-e  or  less  in  Lord  Wellesley's  confidence.  :lu 
bis  secret  soul  the  old  wamor  probably  regarded  the  civilian 
as  a  spy,  and  being  a  very  abrupt  plain-speaking,  man  «n(d 
not  over  discreet,  he  is  said  to  have  given  vent  to  this  feeling  i^i 
terms  by  no  means  complimentary  to  his  new  guest,  siijbeerin^  at 
tiie  same  time  at  those  whoso  business  it  was,  without  risk;  to. 
themselves,  to  comment  upon  the  actions  of  others  who  were 
daily  encountering  danger* 
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:':The  position  of  the  young  civilian,  enduring  slich  a^gbt  firom 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  his  own  table,  must  have  been  Tery 
embairassing.  To  resent  it  would  have  been  absurd j^ycit  sbme- 
tWng  to  counteract  its  effect  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
iViaiiftenancc  of  his  own  character.  With  a  judgment  and 
Relre  rarely  to  be  found  united  at  so  early  an  age,  he  i^zed 
th^  first  occasion  of  a  service  of  danger  to  take  the  ■  point 
from  one  part  of  the  reproach  addressed  to  him,  while,  by 
the^Gt  tod  discrimination  of  his  general  conditct,  he  removed 
Gveify  impression  of  his  mission  being  that  of  a  Rpy;'  When 
t*m  fortress  of  Deeg  was  attacked,  he  got  the  ComtnandeJ>in- 
ChieFs^  permission  to  accompany  the  storming-party,  atod  by 
his  gallant  bearing  completely  won  the  old  warrior's  heart.  ■  He, 
sodiv  became  a  special  favourite,  and  was  ever  after  called  by 
I^rd  Lake,  '^his  little  stormer."  We  can  voudh  fcr  the 
accuracy  of  this  anecdote,  and  we  think  it  well  worthy  of  record, 
iveixj-it  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  position  of  a  class  of 
officers  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  British  India,  whose  duties 
are  ill  und^stood  at  norae,  where  their  actions  have  consequently 
be^n  of  late  not  a  little  misrepresented.  *' 

'i'We'dlludeto  the  Political  Agents,  or  "the  Political^,"  as  it  is 
l|0'!>^  tlie  fashion  to  call  them.  ,         ,; 

- » ill  fanning  down  this  section  of  the  service,  men  in  and  out 
of'^Parliimentj  men  with  and  without  Lidianexpjerietic^  have 
jrtiwid-  together  with  a  harmony  of  virulence,  indfcativie  one 
Alright  aliiD6ist  think,  of  some  common  motive  of  greater  foirce  than 
al'itiere*  concurrence  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  official  expediency. 
Thie  it^ry- constitution  of  the  department  is  ntisreprefeented,  even 
W  sotlie  who  aflfect  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of  Indian  admin- 
i$ti1iltiofn  5  and  in  a  recent  Number  of  a  contemporary  Journal  it 
is  spoken  of  as  if  composed  principally  if  not  exclusively  of*  mem- 
hdt&-  ttfi  th^"  Civil  •  Service.*  Now  the  feet  is,  that  though  many 
nioiiiberS  of  that  service  have  risen  to  the  highest  'places  in  the 
jMoIitic^  department,  still  the  department  itself  is  open  to  the 
ffipiring  or  every  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  In  proof  of 
wna|t  we^  li^y,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  ^llsbobgh  Jjord 
WfetW^lfe^  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Blphinstoiie,  "SiY  R:  Jenkins, 
ftttd'SiP'W.  Macnaghteri,  were  civiHaos,  their  contemporary 
jl^flidcal  agettits,  Sir  J. Malcolm,  Sir  D;  Ochterionyj  SirT.  Munro, 
^ttd'^Sir  Si.  Pottinger,  were  military  men,  while  Mr*  Graeme 
]lil«9x;erj  under  Whom  Lord  Metcalfe  began  his  caneeir,  belonged  to 
thb  ln^idal  branch  of  the  service. 

^^>TtH9  ftitictidns  erf  the  department  are  as  little  understood  its  its 
$ohnj[K^ition ;  and  we  find  it  spoken  ofin  the  ai'tide^bbve  noticed 


eohnj[K^ition 


*  Qaarterlif  Karktc  for  Octol?er,  10i6.  .  AjLlidoiYU;. 
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as  if  it  served  no  purpose  but  that  pf  embarrassing  ''  military 
commanders  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.**  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  employment  of  special  political  agents,  iu  con- 
cert with  commanders  of  armies,  has  been  persisted  m  by  a  series 
of  wise  and  eminently  successful  governments,  it  ought,  we 
think,  to  occur  to  every  candid  mind  that  there  must  be  some 
cogent  re^on  for  this  practice,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Nott,  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary  evils  of 
our  system  of  administration.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  our  Empire,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  discharge  of  political  duties  in  India,  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  character  of  the  people  of  the  country,  or  of  such 
supereminent  general  talent,  as  can  but  very  rarely  be  met  with 
in  the  narrow  circle  whence  the  military  commander  of  every 
expedition  mu9t  be  taken.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  oflScer 
to  whom  a  command  must,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  re- 

fulations  of  the  army,  be  confided,  has  but  recently  arrived  jfrom 
Ingland,  full  perhaps  of  Peninsular  experience  and  professional 
knowledge,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  ana  the  naodes 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  East, 

In  this  case,  some  one  possessing  the  knowledge  wherein  the 
Commander  is  wanting,  must  go  with  the  army,  or  else  the  com- 
munications with  friendly  and  hostile  powers  must  be  carried  on 
by  dumb  show. 

This  all  will  admit ;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  the  person  so 
employed  ought  to  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  Military 
Chief,  qr,  in  other  words,  attached  to  his  StaflF.  This  would  do 
well  enough,  if  his  part  were  to  be  that  of  a  mere  interpreter ;  but 
more  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  ignorance  of  language,  the 
officer  whom  chance  and  his  standing  on  the  list,  as  often  as 
selection,  places  at  the  head  of  an  army,  must  often  be  wanting 
in  that  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  interests  of  our  singular 
empire,  and  that  consideration  for  the  perplexities  of  Asiatics  in 
their  dealings  with  Europeans,  without  wliich  there  can  be  no 
real  intercourse  with  Native  Chiefs,  no  allaying  of  unfounded 
fears  as  to  our  designs,  no  negotiation,  in  short,  excepting  that 
word-and-blow  diplomacy  ever  sure  to  be  popular  in  camps  and 
prised  in  senates.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  tnought  that  the  duly 

aualified  subordinate  can  always  supply  by  his  suggestions  the 
eficiencies  of  his  superior ;  but  they  know  little  of  the  military 
variety  of  the  genus  Homo,  who  would  rely  upon  such  sugges- 
tions being  frankly  made  or  kindly  received.  The  spirit  is  mol- 
lified, but  not  extinct,  which  prompted  the  reply  of  a  General  in 
the  war  of  1757,  to  some  wise  hint  of  the  youthful  Washington. 
"  Silence,  sir;  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed,  when  a 
British  General  is  to  be  instructed  by  a  Virginia  Buckskin." 
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The  political  agent  to  he  of  any  service,  must  be  in  some  degree 
independent  ofnis  military  coadjutor ;  and  though  doubtless  this 
partition  of  power  is  well  avoided,  when,  as  may  happen  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  an  individual  can  be  found  uniting  in  his  own 
person  either  sucn  knowledge  as  we  have  described,  or  its  only 
substitute,  vast  and  comprehensive  general  talent,  with  the  exact 
grade  pf  army  rank  to  entitle  him  to  the  command ;  still,  con- 
aidering  how  rarely  this  can  happen,  the  distribution  is  perhaps 
not  so  univers^dly  absurd  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  only  look  at  the  correspond- 
ence of.  Sir  W.  Nott,  as  given  in  the  Article  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  gallant  general  was  very  probably  fitted  to  fill  the 
joint  posts  of  military  and  political  chief  of  the  Afghan  expedi- 
tion. This  double  appointment,  however,  was  precluded  by  his 
juniority  to  some  other  general  ofiicers  in  the  field,  to  not  one  of 
whom  would  he  himself  we  suspect,  have  wished  to  see  such  a 
combined  charge  delegated. 

It  is  tirue  that  the  (jovernment  of  India  might  have  given  the 
ojQice  of  Envoy  to  Sir  W.  Nott ;  but  then  he  would  have  become 
a  political — the  object  of  his  own  abhorrence  and  a  butt  to  sar- 
casms as  bitter,  and  very  probably  as  merited,  as  those  levelled  by 
himself  at  the  late  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  and  his  subordinates. 
Perhaps  things  might  have  been  better  managed  by  him  than 
they  were  by  Sir  wT  Macnaghten — but  so  thejr  might  have  been 
by  somebody  else ;  and  the  circumstance  of  individual  capacity 
does  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  general  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
separate  political  agency. 

J3ut  we  can  give  a  very  high  authority  for  our  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  attaching  a  degree  of  independent  authority  to  the 
post  of  political  agent  with  an  army,  or  in  a  newly  conquered 
counti^.  In  that  repertory  of  military  and  political  wisdom,  the 
Wellington  Despatches,  there  may  be  found  the  following  letter, 
dated  loth  Octooer,  1803,  and  addressed  to  a  gallant  officer  who 
seems  to  have  complained  of  his  subordination  to  a  political 
ftinctionary. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  world  there  is  no  power  but  that  of  the  sword ; 
an4  it  follows  that  if  those  Agents  have  no  authority  over  the  Mili- 
tary they  have  no  power  whatever.  The  natives  would  soon  find  out 
their  state  of  weakness,  and  the  residents  would  lose  their  influence 
oTer  their  councils.  It  may  be  argued,  that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  Mili- 
tary Commanding  Officer  ought  to  be  the  Resident  or  Political  Agent. 
In  answer  to  this  argpient,  I  say,  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  executive  government;  and  that,  upon  this  ground,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Military.  In  short,  the  only 
coaclosion  to  b§  drawn  from  all  reflection  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the 
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[British  Government  in  India  is  a  phenomenofi,  and'  that  it?iiviB;sot 
answer  to  apply  to  it,  in  its  present  state,  either  the  rules  which  guide 
other  gQvernments,  or  the  reasoning  upon  which  thpi^e  i^uk^'jliro 
founded*"  ^yy  .;,  y  h^j; 

W^llingtm  Deep(achesy  V^L  2yjRf^  ^}(hid] 

\  .  ■■■-■■■•  •■■  -^il^J\ 
:  Here  we  may  quit  this  part  of  our  subject^  merely  remarku^ 
that  tbe  illustrious  writer  of  the  above  Despatch  is^  to  the  best  <m 
our  recollection,  the  only  individual  to  whom  in  Europe  vdift-  ^^11 
aud  undivided  power  of  political  and  military  admimstratioiitbas 
for  a  century  past  been  delegated ;  while  the  only  corre8|)6ndid§ 
instance  in  India,  that  we  can  call  to  mind,  was  that  of  air^  wbo 
u^d  to  be  styled  the  Wellington  of  the  East-^thelate  Sie  Bavid 
Ocht^rlpny.  .  -i.  .:;?/. 

fie^uming  from  this  digression  to  the  consideration  ofslh^ 
volume  before  us,  we  now  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Th(irnton'*6 \|iaE^ 
ratiye  in  its  bearing  on  political  transactions,  to  the  eKeltiti<^'in 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  purely  military  matter*  The  aocoimt  of 
our  pdiitical  relations  with  Persia  and  Afghanistati  irom  tlKi 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  thd 
latter  country  is,  with  partial  exceptions,  clearly  as  :wjdi  sa 
concisely  given  by  Mr.  Thornton.  There  is  little  in  -.  diis 
passage  of  our  history  to  be  contemplated  with  satisfiu;tlcm* 
The  whole  scheme  of  subsidizing  Persia,  and  so  making  tlie 
Persians  think  that  we  were  paying  them  to  defeiid  us^  was 
faulty,  and  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  Asiatic  charact^ ;  while  . 

'^  Suspicion  must  have  slept  . 

At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resign'd  her  charge," 

when,  in  1814,  we,  to  please  our  Eussian  allies^  persuadeid  tfici 
Court  of  Persia  to  engage  "to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Cas- 
pian." *  ' 

The  first  of  these  errors  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  negotiations  being  conducted  under  instructions  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  second  looks  rather  like  an  act 
of  infatuated  fondness  on  the  part  of '  an  individual,  than  of  cold 
and  measured  friendship,  such  as  alone  can  subsist  between  stat6^;' 

Our  author  says  nothing  in  explanation  of  Dost  Moohunimud*5 
estrangement  from  us,  and  leaning  towards  Russia,  although ' it  ii 
evidently  in  this  mood  of  his  mind  that  the  origin  of  our  expedi- 
tion to  Cabool  is  to  be  sought  for,  .  / 

We  are  told  indeed  that  ^ 

•'  Shah  Shooja  twice  unsuccessfoUy  attempted  to  recover  tlie  throne 
fi-om  which  Muhmood  had  been  expelled  ;  but  Runjeet  Sing  succeed 
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ed  in  wresting  Peshawur  from  the  grasp  of  the  Eebel  Chiefs,  and  an* 
BexiB^'itto^feKfa  own  dominions.'' — ^Pw  123,  -  ' 

:.K.n;;  fhi:i:'  >■.:■    -.^      -■■■  •     .         :•■■■■:■■ 

> vThfr'is  stalj^d  as  a  separate  insulated  fact  having  no  c6nnex^ 
ion  with  anything  that  followed ;  and  yet,  as  we  showed  in  out 
formlBlr  article,  the  proof  may  be  found  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
Afghan  Blue  Book,  that  Shah  Shooja  was  permitted  to  form  his 
Uttui'.«imy  at.Lodiana  in  our  territory,  and  to  march  out  at  its 
liedd  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attaclc- 
ijig  thife*  (fo/iojto  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 

r^^^as  we  believe,  it  was  this  conduct  on  oinr  part  that  disposed 
PaitrrMioohummud  to  look  for  alliances  in  another  quarter,  a 
ststongsc  instance  can  hardly  be  adduced,  of  the  danger  of  swerv- 
inff,^liDii%ver  slightly,  from  me  plain  rule  of  open  and  fair  dealing, 
with  which  no  casuistry  can  reconcile  the  passive  countenance 
gil^ttbyHSto  this  operation  against  a  friendly,  or  at  least  a  neu- 
tndpewer^  It  is  not  known  in  how  farDostMoohummudwasprivy 
to  tD&desifins  of  the  King  of  Persia,  but  these  were  directed  against 
HeKa%  and  professed  to  be  limited  to  obtaining  from  Kamran,  the 
SfoddoBje  King  of  Western  Afghanistan  and  nephew  of  Shah 
g&DOJa,  compensation  for  certain  real  and  undisputed  injuries,  of 
BO  great  moment  perhaps,  but  furnishing  a  fair  plea  for  the  hos- 
tSfe  movemeiit  on  whicn  the  heart  of  the  former  potentate  had 
loDg'.b^ai  bent.  That  Persia  was  encouraged  and  prompted  by 
Bbssbi^ui  the  claims  she  was  so  forward  to  press,  is  broadly  stated 
by/flito  IChdmton  on  apparently  satisfactory  grounds — p.  124 
et  is4»'  After  two  years  spent  in  preparation,  the  move- 
ment against  Herat  was,  as  is  well  known,  made  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  and  certainly  one  more  full  of  menace  to  our  tranquil- 
Kty  in  India  was  never  undertaken.  It  was  well  remarked,  as 
Mr.  Thornton  tells  us,  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Burnes  before  the  Af- 
gt^njO^.  Jb^gan,  and  the  remark  continues  true  after  its  close^ 
ffi^^tl^^em  an  extravagance  of  incredulity  as  well  as  of 

sJwn,  witli  regard  to  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the  direction  .of 
Hindostan.  Tlip  chance  of  lier  appearing  at  Delhi  has  of  course 
been  absurdly  exaggerated^  but  it  is  sheer  folly  to  believe  that 
^U  her  subtle  operations  were  without  aim.  or  object.  Bussia 
amv  be  our  very  good  friend^  but  what  business,  as  Sir  A..  Burnes 
saiQ;  bad  she  in  Afghanistan  ?  *^  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in 
my  closet?"  said  Dr,  Cams.  We  know  not  what  she  intended, 
but  we  know  what  she  effected, — and  that  was  a  rousing  andjstir- 
rmg  up  of  the  Mahomuvedan  mind  in  India  to  an  extent  imper- 
ceptible possibly  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  personal 
communication  with  our  subjects  of  that  persuasion,  but  ncveij  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were.  It  was  deep,  intense, — suffici- 
entlylfiOidK)  break  through  the  restraints,  not  only  of  pmdencQ 
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but  ttf  wliat  h  of  more  force  in  the  East,  conventional  politeness 
and  reserve.  Verses  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  not  wanting  in 
fire  and  spirit,  and  calling  upon  the  votaries  of  Islam,  of  every 
cfess  and  rank,  to  lay  aside  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  to  gird  up 
their  loltts  for  the  approaching  Juhad  or  Holy  war,  were  Htho- 
gtaphed  at  sotne  Utidiscovered  work-shop,  and  circulated  far  and 
wide.  "The  lately  etnancipated  Press  was  also  turned  to  account 
and  the  columYiS  of  the  Persian  newspapers  in  Calcutta  were  filled 
with  articles  of  nearly  the  same  inflammatory  tendency.  A  re- 
sult, little  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  liberation,  was  tlxe  dis- 
covery thtDugh  m.i&  channel,  of  some  extraordinary  proceedings 
at  Kumool  in  th^^  Deccan,  which,  even  to  this  day,  remain  en- 
veloped in  a  degree  of  mystery.  The  ruling  Nabob  of  Ais  Htlle 
principality  was  k  zealous  Moosulman,  and  his  outward  demoh- 
strattons  of  this  spirit  became  the  subject  of  such  ardent  encomium 
iYi  the  Pet^ail  ttewfip^pers,  that  attention  was  thereby  drawn  to 
ifee  subject.  An  inquity,  set  on  foot  by  the  Government  of  Madras. 
fed  to  the  discovery  of  several  hundi'ed  well-made  pieces  of  field 
Artiliery,  skiliuUy  concealed  under  the  soil  of  the  great  court  o^tbe 
Niabob's  pakce,  and  of  a  store  of  small  arms  and  accoutrements 
had  up  m  vaults,  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  an  army  of 
5O,'O0O  men.  A  shal^  skirmish,  in  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wright  of  H.M.  89th  Foot,  and  several  other  officers  were  wound- 
ed, 'ended  in  the  dispersion  of  whatever  force  the  Nabob  had  col- 
lected, but  Neither  entreaty  nor- threat  could  extort  from  him  any 
tjxplanation  of  the  cause  of  an  accumulation  so  disproportioned  to 
the  means  of  his  little  state,  "  It  was  my  fancy,  was  his  on^ 
reply :  "^^  some  men  like  to  buy  horses,  some  to  buy  books,  and  1 
to  coHect  arms  and  military  stores."  He  was  deposed  and  re- 
moved to  the  Southern  province  of  Tritchinopoly,  where,  as 
"noticed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  page  324,  he  came  to  a  remar^ble 
and  unloofced-for  end.  He  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  every 
Mooslhn  eye,  listened  to  a  Christian  Missionary,  was  struck  by 
what  he  neard,  and  began  to  frequent  the  Mission  Chapel. 
AVhile  he  was  seated  there  one  night  a  man  rushed  in,  staboed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  escaped.  The  undiscovered  assassin  was 
fedieved  to  hkve  been  one  of  his  followers,  shocked  at  his  incipi- 
^ent  apostasy  ;  but  there  may  have  also  been  a  prudential  motive 
for  making  ^way  with  one  who  probably  had  much  to  dis- 
close, and  appeai'ed  to  be  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the  faith 
of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  the  vaunted  chanipion. 

Such  weire  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  King  of  Per- 
sia's advance  to  Herat ;  and  that  Russia  was  accessory  to  that 
movement  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  envoy.  Count  Sim- 
onich,  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  conduct,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, page  138,  in  advancing  money  to  promote  the  enterprise. 
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^ussia'^s  concurrence  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  strong  facts 
of  a  Russian  battalion  having  served  under  the  wily  alias  of 
Polish  deserters  at  the  siege,  and  of  a  Russian  general  Ifiaving,  as 
we  have  heard,  been  killed  in  the  trenches.  Had  Herat  been 
taken,  the  Persian  force  would  have  rolled  on  to  the  Indus,  leav- 
ing Russia  established  in  power,  in  its  rear.  "  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe, or  what  shall  I  say  of  the  vast  armies  of  Ruissia  ?  H^rat 
is  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  then  the  intention  is  to  advance 
against  the  English  possessions  in  Hindostan."  These  ai'e  the 
translated  words  of  a  letter  printed  in  a  Persian  newspaper  in 
Calcutta,  and  may  assist  our  readers  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  onr  peace,  involved  in  the  fall  of  that  town  and 
fortress. 

itow  V\'as  this  peril  averted  ?  How  cam6  this  ittiportant  jJace, 
assailed  as  it  was  by  the  nnited  force  of  an  Asiatic  and  la  Euro- 
pean despotism,  to  be  preserved  from  becoming  the  advanced 
base  of  a  series  of  hostile  demonstrations  against  our  empire  in 
India! 

It  is  useless  to  seek  for  a  reply  in  the  volume  before  us,  where 
an  incidental  allusion  at  page  1 61  is  the  only  notice  bestowed 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be,  not  only  in  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  most  striking,  but  in  its  consequences  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  any  that  preceded  our  occupation  of  Candahar 
and  Cabool.  We  must  endeavom'  to  fill  up  this  strange  blank 
in  Mr.  Tliornton's  tale. 

The  siege  was  raised,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  caus- 
ed by  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  strength  of  an  expedition  for- 
tunately detached  fi'om  Bombay  during  that  season  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Kurrac  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Even 
the  Russians  were  staitled  by  this  well-timed  move,  and 
some  of  their  officers  in  Pereia  are  said  to  have  expressed  their 
surprise  at  such  promptitude  on  the  part  of  England,  "  the  un- 
ready." They  forgot  that  India  is  not  governed  precisely  upon 
the  model  of  the  mother-country,  and  that  a  Govemor-Uenerftl 
enjoys  a  freedom  of  action  unknown  in  Downing  Street. 

The  detachment  on  the  island  consisted  only  of  native  troops 
from  Bombay,  or  "  rotten  Hindoos,"  as  the  King  of  Pei'sia  called 
them  in  his  wrath,  when  he  discovered  how  inferior  to  what  he  had 
been  led  to  believe,  was  the  force  w^hich  had  contributed  1:6  di- 
vert him  from  the  attack  of  Herat.  But  there  was  aYi6th^ 
cause  for  his  failure  in  that  enterprise :  a  cause  passeA  over  iYi 
silence  by  our  author,  although  it  might  have  been  made  the  stib- 
ject  of  a  sketch,  to  form  a  pendant  to  his  animated  description  of 
the  defence  of  Vandewash,  by  Lieutenant  Flint  in  1781.  L'ieti- 
tenant  Eldred  Pottinger  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  a  nephew  of 
tlie  present  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  ttope, 
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while  on  his  way  through  Afghanistan  to  Persia  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1838,  heard,  as  h^  approached  Herat,  of  the  impeiid- 
tng  attack  of  that  place.  He  perceived  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  a  ^at  service  to  his  country.  He  tendered 
his  services  to  the  King  Kamran  and  his  Minister,  Yar  Moo- 
hommud,  as  an  artillery  officer,  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Gunneiy 
being  the  one  art  wherein  a  true  Moosulman  may  admit  his  in- 
.feriority  to  a  dog  of  a  Christian,  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  he  soon  acquired  a  general  control  over  all  the 
operations  of  the  garrison.  So  well  were  these  conducted,  and 
so  entirely  were  thejr  felt  to  proceed  from  Lieutenant  Pottinger, 
that  bng  after  the  siege  had  oeen  raised  the  Minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Persia,  Mirza  Hajee  Aghasee  conversing  with  an 
English  gentleman  on  the  subject,  suddenly  burst  out  into  an 
honest  encomium  of  the  youn^  officer,  by  whose  skill  and  courage 
,he  had  been  baffled,  and  exclaimed — 

"  He  was  a  clever  fellow  that  Pottinger.  Wherever  I  ran  up  a 
battery^  there  he  had  always  a  work  to  counteract  me.  But  if  I  had 
only  had  20,000  pounds  more  of  gunpowder  I  should  have  blown  him 
up.     Yet,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  ;  for  he  was  a  clever  fellow." 

In  addition  to  this  praise  from  the  lips  of  a  foe,  we  can  give 
the  following  anecdote  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  who  gatherea  it, 
we  believe,  from  the  people  of  Herat,  where  it  must  oe  remenfi- 
bered  that  Lieutenant  Pottinger  was,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  siege,  without  a  single  European  companion.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  storming-party  had  actually  forcecl  the  breach  and  effect- 
ed a  lodgement  within  the  walls.  The  Afghans  were  dismayed, 
and  even  the  Minister,  Yar  Moohummud,  was  retiring  in  (les- 
pair  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  when  Lieutenant  Pottin- 
ger, who  had  been  employed  in  another  quarter,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  hurried  to  the  spot,  seized  Yar  Moohummud  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  towards  the  (K)int  attacked,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men  of  the  garrison,  and  then  led 
them  on  to  charge  and  drove  back  the  Persians  who  had  so 
nearly  opened  a  way  for  the  victorious  entiy  of  their  king. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  anecdote,  for  it  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  introduced  it 
into  the  last  letter  that  he  h  known,  we  believe,  to  have  written 
fix>m  Bokhara,  because,  as  he  stated,  he  might  never  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  recording  what  he  knew  his  friend  Pottin- 
ger's  modesty  would  not  allow  him  to  narrate  of  himself. 

But  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  services  did  not  end  with  the  libe- 
ration of  Herat  from  a  state  of  siege. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  army,  the  Minister,  Yar  Moo- 
hummud, began  to  recruit  the  shattered  finances  of  the  state,  by 
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XMSiiy  euiining  expedients,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  of  selling  as  slaves  to  the  Oosbeck  Tartars  such  hetero- 
dox Moosalmans  of  the  Sheeah  sect  as  would  not  pay  for  per- 
iQi^sion  to  remain  in  the  town.  Against  these  and  other  enor- 
mities. Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who  nad  been  appointed  to  be  the 
British  Political  Agent  at  Herat,  remonstrated  so  boldly,  that 
oae  day  in  open  Durbar  in  the  King's  presence,  the  Minister 
lost  his  temper  and  called  him  a  liar.  "Yon  are  a  dog,  and  a 
liiar  too,'*  was  the  reply  returned  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who 
instantly  withdrew  with  his  friend  Colonel  Stoddart,  ana  prepar- 
e(^'  i^t  all  hazards,  to  quit  the  place.  On  his  intention  transput 
iflg  grain  rose  to  double  its  previous  price  in  the  Bazaar,  and 
the  Minister  was  constrained  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  him  to  re- 
itiaih.  Lieutenant  Pottinger  consented,  but  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cruel  measures  which  he  had  objected  to  oeing  abandoned. 

In  contemplating  the  position  of  this  young  British  officer, 
«lone  among  a  fierce  and  fanatical  people,  hereditaiy  haters  of 
5ii8  race  and  creed,  yet  all  submitting  in  war  to  his  guidance,  in 
peace  to  his  dictation,  the  mind  naturally  runs  back  to  the  earlier 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Asiatics,  to  speculate  upon  the 
cause,  of  the  unvarying  ascendancy  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
£rom  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  until  now.  The  cause, 
i|7e  suspect,  lies  too  deep  for  human  wisdom  to  detect ;  but  the  feet 
^nis  tons  to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  upwardsof  twenty 
C^ntuii^s — :and  there  is  more  than  a  fanciful  analogy  between 
;^f^fiituaiion  in  point  of  influence  of  Themistocles  at  the  Court  of 
Arta^erxes,  ana  tliat  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger  in  the  Durbar  of 
K^unran.  The  speculation  is  not  an  idle  one,  for  it  is  the  con- 
scipusiiess  of  this  very  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  that  re- 
golates  and  accounts  for  the  variations  observable  in  our  conduct 
towards  Asiatic  from  the  rules  that  govern  our  dealings  witli 
jBiiropean  states.  International  law  is  unknown  in  the  East, 
where  religion  supplies,  however  imperfectly,  its  place.  If  ri- 
gidly adhered  to,  it  must  often  fetter  one  party  witnout  imposing 
any  compensatory  restriction  on  the  other.  But  while  a  literal 
observsmce  of  its  rules  may  often  be,  as  Mr.  Thornton  somewhere 
says,  pedantic  folly,  there  can  never  be  a  case  to  warrant  our  vio- 
1)|tiog  its  spirit,  or,  in  the  pride  of  our  wisdom  and  our  strength, 
(dispensing  with  such  of  its  restraints  as  are  founded  not  upon 
ccmpact  or  understanding  between  communities,  but  upon  the 
great  principles  of  justice  engraven  by  our  Maker  on  our  hearts. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  ques- 
tion now  pressing  on  our  notice,  the  policy  namely  and  the  pro- 
prie^  of  our  Afghan  expedition  from  the  beginning  to  its  close. 
..  For  so  long  as  Herat  was  in  peril  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  a 
Soubt  that  the  resolution  to  advance  to  meet  on  the  threshold,  a 
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danger  which  at  every  step  would  have  become  more  formidable 
as  it  drew  nigher  to  our  possessions,  was  as  justifiable  as  it  was 
bold  and  wise.  In  this  opinion  most  of  those  acquainted  with 
India  will,  we  think,  agree,  though  many  may  regret  that  the 
movement  was  persisted  in  after  the  King  of  Persia  had  retreat- 
ed, and  Herat  was  safe.  But  we  had,  to  conciliate  our  formidable 
ally  of  the  Punjaub,  become  parties  to  a  treaty  binding  us  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  restoring  Shah  Shooja  after  30  years  of  exile 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool.  Our  co-operations  with  native  allies 
have  ever  proved  to  be  very  one-sided  operations,  and  we  must 
leave  it  to  deeper  jurists  to  decide  in  how  far  our  promise  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Sikhs  made  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as  men  of  oar 
word,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  labour  of  invading  and 
conquering  Afghanistan. 

On  the  score  of  policy,  our  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
relying  on  a  power  of  our  own  erection  to  second  and  carry  out 
our  own  peculiar  views.  No  restored  sovereign  can  ever  be  of 
much  service  to  those,  if  strangers,  through  whom  he  regains  his 
throne ;  for  his  very  obligations  to  them  must,  by  destroying  his 
popularity  as  a  ruler,  impair  his  efficiency  as  an  ally.  This  in- 
efficiency must  of  course  be  aggravated,  when  the  reinstated 
Prince  is  forced  to  square  his  administration  by  the  wishes  and 
principles  of  those  who  bring  him  back,  instead  of  suiting  it  to  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  those  to  whom  he  returns.  Shah  Shooja 
laboured  under  both  of  these  difficulties ;  he  was  not  only  replaO" 
ed  by  the  English,  but  he  was  daily  obliged  to  recall  this  morti- 
fying fact  to  the  recollection  of  his  subjects,  by  the  European  cast 
and  colour  of  his  measures.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  thb 
rather  quaintlv  in  taking  leave  of  a  British  officer  who  was  re- 
turning to  India.  "Tell  the  Governor-General,"  he  said,  "that 
all  the  good  that  is  done  here  is  done  by  Sir  W.  Macnaghten, 
and  all  the  evil  too ;  for  I  do  nothing." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  any  blame  upon  the  envoy  for  labouiv 
ing  as  he  did,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  well  stored  mind,  to  render 
the  reinstated  monarchy  a  blessing  to  the  people,  or  for  striving 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  a  mild  and  well  ordered  government. 
Indeed,  neither  he  nor  the  Governor-General  could  have  flowed 
Shah  Shooja  to  rule  upon  Afghan  principles,  without  being 
themselves  soon  called  to  account  by  their  own  countrymen  for 
a  disregard  of  Christian  principles.  But  while  the  people  of 
England  would  not  have  tolerated  ahead-lopping  administration, 
they  \^'ere  sure  soon  to  complain  of  the  enonnous  cost  of  a  milder 
system.  Hence  arose  those  orders  for  economizing  which,  as 
hinted  rather  than  asserted  by  Mr.  Thornton,  (page  241,)  became 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  final  revolt.  In  his  anxiety  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  his  superiors^  the  envoy,  conscious  of  the  real 
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good  that  he  was  daily  doing,  may  have  overlooked  how  entirely 
le  power  of  Shah  Shooja  rested  upon  the  two  props  of  bullion 
and  bayonets ;  but  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  say  that  he  either 
suggested  or  approved  of  the  reductions  to  which  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  give  effect.  Timely  warning  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  these  measures  upon  the  Ghibzye  Chiefs  in  the 
Kohistan  was,  we  believe,  given  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who, 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  had  been  removed  from  Herat, 
and  was  stationed  as  political  agent  at  Charikar,  about  20  miles 
to  the  North  of  Cabool,  whence,  though  wounded,  he  effected 
his  escape  (as  stated  at  page  268,)  with  only  one  companion,  and 
passing  through  the  Afghan  force,  entered  the  beleaguered  can- 
timments  in  the  middle  of  November  1841. 

The  events  that  followed  belong  to  military  history,  and  lie 
beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  our  comments.  The  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  envoy  and  the  political  agents,  ceased  with  the  com- 
mencement of  open  hostilities;  but  as  those  functionaries  have  been 
often  alluded  to,  as  instrumental  in  some  way  or  other  towards 
indocifig  the  disasters  that  ensued,  we  think  it  right  to  try  to 
explain  their  real  position.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Thoru- 
ton  (page  264,)  that  it  is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  to  state,  "  that  whatever  of  promptitude  and  energy 
was  displayed  in  the  higher  departments  at  Cabool  during  these 
unhappy  scenes,  seems  traceable  to  him,"  and  even  the  unfriendly 
QaaxWly  Eeviewer  admits  (No.  156,  page  494,)  that,  "wheu 
the  abyss  of  danger  at  last  discovered  itself,  Sir  William  showed 
no  want  of  manhood ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  energy  can  be 
said  to  have  been  displayed  in  the  crisis  itself,  was  displayed  by 
the  unfortunate  diplomatist." 

With  such  concurrent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  envoy's  con- 
dact,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  his  long-established  character 
for  eminent  ability,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
to  his  want  of  authority  to  command,  that  the  absence  of  all  plan 
and  decision  in  the  subsequent  operations  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and 
yet,  there  are  those,  in  high  place  too,  who  scruple  not  to  speak 
of  our  disasters  as  in  some  degree  caused  by  his  perplexing  pre- 
sence and  interference.  In  one  passage  of  the  Article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  above  cited  (page  494,)  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  the  "  small  birds"  at  Cabool,  and  the  ''  strong  man"  at 
Candahar ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  danger  at  the 
former  place  was  at  least  four  times  greater  than  at  the  latter, 
and  that  General  Nott  was  free  to  order  and  to  act  as  he  thought 
fit,  while  Sir  William  Macnaghten  could  only  suggest,  we  think 
that  the  unshaken  constancy  evinced  by  the  dijjlomatist,  might 
hftTe  averted  the  disparaging  comparison  here  implied  between, 
lam  and  the  more  fortunate  military  commander. 
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There  is  ^  pi*6vailing  error  also,  as  to  the  manner  and  degree 
of  the  envo/s  mistakes,  antecedently  to  the  revolt,  npon  which 
our  author  throws  no  light  whatever.  That  outbreak  does  not 
appear  to  have  been,  as  many  suppose,  the  result  of  any  unde- 
tected plot,  and  in  fact,  came  unexpectedly  even  npon  those 
who  took  the  most  active  part  in  it.  The  account  given  of  its 
origin  by  a  Moonshee,  or  native  secretary  of  the  envoy's,  who 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  points  of  his  fingers  and  toes  into 
Hindostan,  carries  a  good  deal  of  probability  on  its  face.  His 
story  is,  that  on  the  night  of  the  1st  November  1841,  Ubdoola, 
a  chief,  afterwards  killed  at  Belunaroo  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  came  to  Ameenoola  Khan,  one  of  our  most  inveterate 
foes,  and  said,  "  Macnaghten  is  going,  and  Biunes"  (to  whom 
he  bore  a  private  but  deadly  grudge,)  "  will  succeed  to  his  place, 
and  once  in  power  may  get  beyond  the  reach  of  my  vengeance. 
To  make  sure  of  my  revenge,  I  will  attack  and  murder  him  to- 
morrow morning."  How  he  acted  npon  that  resolution  is  mat- 
ter of  history,  although  Mr.  Thornton  narrates  the  assault  npon 
the  house  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  as  if  it  had  been  a  consequence,  in- 
stead of  the  precursor,  of  the  insurrection  in  the  city  (page  252.) 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  mistake,  and  we  wish  the  authority 
were  given  for  that  want  of  decision,  and  "  ostentatious  modera- 
tion" on  that  officer^s  part,  but  for  which  he  thinks  "  the  out- 
break might  have  been  at  once  checked."  We  agree  with  our 
author  in  thinking  that  the  spark  might  have  been  trodden  down 
before  it  spread  into  a  flame ;  and  the  Moonshee's  narrative  con- 
firms this  by  stating  that,  for  two  hours  after  the  murder  of  Sir 
A.  Bumes,  the  town's-people  were  all  aghast,  looking  for  what  was 
to  follow ;  but  nothing,  we  are  convinced,  could  possibly  have 
prevented  that  lamented  officer  and  his  gallant  companions  firom 
becoming,  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  Chiefs  at  Cabool,  in  an- 
nouncing the  event  to  those  of  the  Kiiyber  pass,  "  the  food  of 
the  sword." 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  gallant  little  army 
at  Julalabad,  andsee  in  how  far  political  agency  contributed  to 
its  maintaining  its  ground,  and  thus  proving  a  barrier  to  the  tor- 
rent, that  witn  its  fall  might  have  poured  through  the  Pun- 
jaub  into  our  provinces.  Sir  E.  Sale  entered  Julalabad  on 
the  12th  November  1841,  with  provisions  for  not  more  than  a 
week,  and  with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  ammunition.  Happily,  the  treasure  was  preserved,  and 
this,  in  the  hands  of  the  political  agent,  Major  George  Macgre- 
gor,  proved  the  means  of  procuring  the  other  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence. Speaking  their  language  with  fluency,  and  understand- 
ing their  character  thoroughly,  this  worthy  colleague  of  the  gallant 
chief,  who  was  ever  foiivard  tp  bear  witness  to  his  merits,  open- 
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ed  a  communication  wjtli  tlie  Afghans,  and  actually  purchased, 
under  cover  of*  the  mVht,  not  only  provisions,  but  even  ammu- 
nition from  those  witn  whom,  in  his  military  capacity,  he  was 
engaged  in  fighting  during  the  day. 

But  the  treasure  was  not  inexhaustible,  and  unless  it  could  be 
replenished  there  was  still  risk  of  the  garrison  perishing  from 
the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  The  required 
pecuniary  reinforcements  were  furnished  by  two  other  able 
members  of  the  political  department,  both,  like  Major  Macgregor, 
accomplished  oriental  scholars,  and  conversant  with  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  thrown. 
These  were  Captain  Lawrence,  now  Resident  at  Lahore,  and 
Captain  Mackeson^  who,  from  their  post  at  Peshawur,  contrived 
by  small  remittances,  carried  by  horsemen,  (who  of  course  passed 
as  belonging  to  our  enemies,)  to  keep  the  treasury  at  Julalabad 
jfrom  being  drained. 

But  Peshawur  belonged  to  the  Sikhs,  and  without  their  con- 
currence our  political  agents  could  neither  have  remained  there, 
nor  have  commanded  the  means  of  rendering  aid  to  their  countiy- 
men  in  advance.  How  was  that  concurrence  obtained  through- 
out the  long  and  dreary  period  of  our  disasters  and  depression  ? 
Here  the  influence  of  another  political  agent  of  a  higher  grade 
is  to  be  found  contributing  directly  to  the  great  object  of  sup- 
porting  the  force  at  Julalabad.  We  know  now  what  the  Sikns 
are,  and  are  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  prize  to  the  full  the 
service  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  individual  through  whose 
tact  and  talent  the  Court  of  Lahore  was  kept  steady  to  its  friend- 
ship at  a  season  when,  not  to  speak  of  its  open  hostility,  its  mere 
inactivity  might  have  done  us  such  deadly  injury.  That  indivi- 
dual was  Mr.  George  Eussell  Clerk,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
then  the  Governor-General's  Political  Agent  on  the  Sutledge, 
and  lately  appointed  to  be  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

We  must  now  go  back  upon  our  steps  to  Cabool,"  where  Sir 
William  Macnaghten  had  perished,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  effect 
by  negotiation,  what  our  arms  could  not  achieve. 

Mr.  Thornton  (page  294,)  repels  with  becoming  scorn  the 
miserable  attacks  upon  the  envoy's  memory,  in  regard  to  this 
very  negotiation ;  but  even  he  hardly  gives  full  force  to  Sir  W. 
Macuaghten's  emphatic  expression,  as  we  have  heard  it,  of  his 
consciousness  of  the  danger  which  he  was  about  to  encounter. 
**  I  know  that  it  is  dangerous,"  were,  we  believe,  his  words  to 
some  one  who  sought  to  dissuade  from  meeting  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  "but  will  you  tell  me  what  there  is  that  we  can  do  now 
which  shall  not  be  dangerous  ?" 

By  the  death  of  the  envoy  and  Sir  A.  Bumes,  Major  Pottin- 
ger  became  the  senior  of  bis  department  on  the  spot,  and  con* 
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sented,  Mr.  Thornton  tells  us,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  General^ 
to  act  as  Political  Agent. 

At  a  council  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  force, 

"  Major  Pottinger  opened  his  views,  avowing  his  conviction  that  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  treaty  formed  with  the  Afghans,  and 
tliiit  to  bind  the  Government  of  India,  by  engagements,  to  evacuate 
the  country,  and  to  pay  a  sum  of  14  lacs  of  rupees  (for  this  formed 
part  of  the  engagement,)  was  inconsistent  with  public  duty.  Enter- 
taining these  opinions,  the  only  honourable  course  in  his  judgment  was 
either  to  hold  out  to  the  last  at  Cabool,  or  to  endeavour  to  force  a  way 
to  Julalabad.  Major  Pottinger  appears  to  have  found  no  support  in 
the  council."— P.  299. 

Here  we  see  the  want  of  a  separate  political  oflScer,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  acknowledged 
in  the  hour  of  diflSculty,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken ;  out 
Mr.  Thornton  omits  one  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  Ma- 
jor Pottinger's  disinterestedness,  namely,  that  when  his  objec- 
tions were  overruled,  he  consented  to  affix  his  signature,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Afghan  Chiefs,  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  them, 
m  order  that  he  might  not  cripple  a  measure  resolved  upon  by 
others,  however  much  he  might  disapprove  of  it  himself. 

Major  Pottinger^s  life  was  preserved  by  his  being  made  over 
to  the  Afghans  as  a  hostage,  and  he  appears  once  more  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  main,  we  might  almost  say  the  sole,  agent,  in  effect- 
ing the  liberation  of  the  ladies  and  other  captives  at  Bamian,  on 
the  borders  of  Toorkestan,  in  September  1842. 

The  description  of  this  event,  by  Mr.  Thornton,  at  page  385, 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  but  we  can  only  find  space  lor  the  fol* 
lowing  sentences,  cited  from  Lady  Sale's  narrative : — 

"It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Major  Pottinger  not  to  mention  the 
active  part  he  took  in  affairs.  From  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Per' 
Stan  language^  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  he  well  knew  how  to  manage  them,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  opening  on  their  part  in  our  favour.  His  coolness  and  deci- 
sion were  only  equalled  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Chiefs.'* 

The  liberation  of  the  captives  was  an  object  of  vast  public  im- 
portance; for  the  reproach  attaching  to  us  throughout  India  from 
their  long  detention,  would  have  been  rendered  indelible  by  their 
removal  into  hopeless  slavery  in  Toorkestan.  In  this  matter, 
policy  confirmed  what  gallantry  dictated,  and  the  whole  nation 
owes  a  vast  obligation  to  the  young  Political  Agent,  the  late 
(alas  I  that  we  must  say  the  late^)  Major  Pottinger,*  who  in  res- 

*  Major  Pottinger  died  in  China,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  his  andey  Sit  H. 
PottiDgery  immediately  after  his  retom  from  Cabool. 
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cuing  his  countrywomen  from  a  fate  too  terrible  to  contemplate, 
saved  his  country's  honour  from  a  stain  that  must  have  tarnished 
all  its  after  triumphs. 

The  thorny  subject  of  Sinde  alone  remains  to  be  noticed ;  and 
this  we  shall  touch  upon  but  lightly. 

All  that  we  know  for  certain  about  this  province,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  volume  before  us  (page  413,)  is,  that,  "  during  the 
terrible  reverses  of  our  armies  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  our  military  reputation,"  Sinde  was  under 
a  separate  Political  Agent's  charge,  and  that  Sinde  then  remain- 
ed tranquil.  We  are  further  told,  at  page  415,  that  on  the  15th 
October  1842,  Sinde  was  transferred  to  the  poUtical  charge  of 
the  General  commanding  our  army  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
thenceforward,  as  our  dangers  were  passing  away  in  other  quar- 
ters, our  troops  returning  in  triumph,  and  assembling  in  vast 
strength  on  the  Sutledge,  Sinde  became  disturbed,  and  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  struggle. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of 

food  or  of  evil,  future  or  present,  in  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  is  to 
e  carried  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  that  union  of  political  with 
military  power,  which,  though  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  desideratum 
in  our  system  of  Indian  government,  we  have  only,  in  this  one 
instance  of  late,  seen  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experi- 
ment. 

We  may  now  draw  to  a  conclusion,  trusting  that  we  have  done 
something,  even  by  our  feeble  and  imperfect  sketch,  to  disabuse 
our  readers  of  a  prevailing  error,  relative  to  one  most  important 
department  of  British  Indian  administration,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out reflecting  upon  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  of  no  slight  magnitude,  for  it  remotely 
-involves  the  removal  of  the  main  restraint  upon  our  empire's  ten- 
denc^to  overshoot  even  its  gigantic  strength, by  atoo  rapid  growth. 
If,  by  exaggerating  failures,  and  keeping  all  the  good  done  by 
the  political  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  out  of  sight, 
an  impression  can  be  produced  that  Indian  diplomacy,  even  in 
its  details,  is  as  safely  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  no  Indian 
experience  as  to  those  who  have  made  the  languages  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  the  East  their  professional  study,  it  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  our  negoti- 
ations may,  in  future  wars,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  whose 
leanings  must  ever  be  in  favour  of  further  and  further  conquest. 

Here  we  must  stop;  but  our  partings  with  Mr.  Thornton  are 
even  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting,  and  a  glance 
at  what  is  to  follow  may  therefore  form  a  fitting  close  to  our 
notice  of  the  volume  before  us.  Judging  of  his  feelings  by  our 
own,  we  almost  envy  him  the  task  that  now  we  hope  occupies 
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his  attention.  It  must  indeed  be  with  a  joy  bearing  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  expressed  by  Dante  and  Milton,  in  effecting 
their  escape  from  the  realms  of  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  that 
our  author  will  pass  from  a  tale  of  distress,  and  disaster,  and 
dubious  glory,  to  the  more  congenial  theme  of  a  war  founded  in 
justice,  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  terminated  with  that  lofty 
wisdom  which  waves  immediate  to  secure  enduring  benefits. 

If  there  be  any  drawback  on  the  pleasure  attending  the  con- 
templation of  the  events  alluded  to,  it  will  we  fear  be  found  in 
the  verification  of  a  remark  in  our  former  Article,  that  even  a 
Governor-General  requires  encouragement  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  moderate  and  forbearing  policy.  Great  as  is  the 
honour  duetto  Lord  Hardinge  for  his  heroic  bearing  during 
those  successive  days  and  nights  of  battle,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  our  Indian  empire,  that  empire  was  for  a  while 
in  real  and  imminent  peril,  not  less  is  praise  justly  owing  to 
his  moral  courage  in  braving  the  reproach,  not  to  be  averted 
even  by  his  long-established  name  as  a  soldier,  or  by  his  recierit 
deeds  of  daring  in  the  field,  for  resolving  to  refrain  from  seizing 
upon  all  that  those  very  deeds  had  contributed  to  bring  within 
his  grasp. 

'  We  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  while  but  too  many  in  India  join 
with  the  equally  inconsiderate  in  England  in  blaming  the  mode- 
i*ation  of  the  Governor-General,  the  wiser  portion  of  the  Indian 
Press  has  maintained  its  own  character  by  defending  the  recent 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  the  rulers  and  people  of  the 
Punjaub.  How  that  policy  is  viewed  by  our  own  native  subjects 
in  the  East,  is  what  few  will  condescend  to  inquire.  Yet  their 
views  upon  such  a  point  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  secondary  im- 
portance; and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers,  upon 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  best-informed  among  our  country- 
men on  the  spot,  that  the  arrangements  which  followed  the  bril- 
liant campaign  on  the  Sutledge  have  gratified  our  friends  as 
much  as  they  have  mortified  our  enemies ; — the  fonner  rgoicing 
at  the  proof  afforded  by  our  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  in  which  their  faith  had  been 
a  little  shaken,  the  latter  lamenting  that  they  can  thence  divine 
no  confirmation  of  their  assertions  tnat  our  cupidity  is  boundless, 
and  that  our  real  object  is  the  gradual  absorption,  on  any  decent 
pretext,  of  every  independent  state  in  India.  For  ourselves,  we 
frankly  avow  our  pride  at  finding  the  speculative  views  contained 
in  our  former  Article  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  at  the  high  confirmation  thus 
given  to  the  opinion  there  hazarded  on  the  wisdom  of  leaving  a 
nation  of  Hindoo  origin  and  character  interposed  between  us  and 
the  fanatical  Mahommedans  of  Western  Asia, 
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Art.  VII. — The  Scotch  Laic  of  Entail  considered  tvith  reference 
to  its  Practical  Evils j  as  affecting  the  Means  of  Improvement 
of  the  Country,     Edinburgh:  1847. 

The  effects  of  the  Scotch  law  of  entail  present  a  very  striking 
proof  of  the  inevitable  tendency  to  evil  which  marks  all  viola^ 
tions  of  natural  law,  and  all  artificial  systems  set  up  by  man,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  established  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
regulation  of  the  possession  and  enjoyment,  by  His  creatures, 
of  the  gifts  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.  The  earth  is 
THE  Lord's.  To  men,  as  generation  after  generation  passes, 
over  it,  He  has  given  its  use ;  but  to  no  one  generation  has  he 
granted  authority  to  exclude  those  who  are  to  succeed,  from  the 
same  full  and  free  enjoyment  which  they  themselves  possess.  This 
l)rinciple  is  so  clearly  founded  in  natural  law,  that  it  at  once  ap- 

t roves  itself  to  the  common  feelings  of  all  men ;  and  it  has  even 
een  admitted  by  very  eminent  authorities  in  our  own  municipal 
law — as  by  the  first  Lord  Meadowbank,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
observed  from  the  bench — "  That  he  thought  that  the  earth  was 
^iven  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  the 
time ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  principle  that  the  men  exist^: 
ing  in  one  generation  should  tie  up  those  who  were  to  succeed 
them  in  the  use  of  such  property,  in  all  future  generations."    . 

The  law  of  entail,  however,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
great  principle.  Its  object  is  to  enable  the  men  of  any  one  of 
the  generations,  which  flit  over  the  earth's  surface  as  shadows 
that  pass  away^  to  impress  permanently  on  particular  portions  of 
tliat  earth,  their  own  puny  and  transitory  will,  so  that  from 
thenceforward,  and  for  ages  to  come — its  succession — its  use — : 
its  enjoyment — its  management — its  disposal — should  all  be  re* 
gu]ate<l,  not  according  to  the  wants  and  the  will  of  the  genera-* 
tion  which  may  for  the  time  possess  it,  but  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  one  whose  frame  has  itself  long  been  dust; — dictatesj  too, 
adopted  often  from  mere  caprice,  and  of  necessity  unsuited  to  a 
state  of  society  and  circumstances  which  he  never  could  have 
foreseen. 

.  Th^  origin  of  this  system  was  the  intense — we  might  almost, 
with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  Scottish  proprietors,  call  it  the; 
hisape — desire  of  perpetuating,  imder  all  circumstances  jmd 
changes,  their  own  families  and  names,  and  the  possession,,  ia 
person?  of  their  own  blood,  of  the  lands  they  themselves  have 
inherited  or  acquired.    By  the  law  of  Rome,  so  strongly  ibuncl*' 
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ed  on  natural  law  and  justice,  a  man  could  only  appoint  Im  own 
heir.  He  could  not  name  an  heir  to  his  heir.  Our  feudal 
notions  encouraged  a  contrary  principle,  and  allowed,  at  first 
the  sovereign — granter  of  a  fief — and  afterwards  the  grantee 
himself,  to  fix  perpetually  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
fief  should  descend.  This  destination,  however,  was  always 
liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
through  which  the  land  was  voluntarily  sold  by  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion for  the  time,  or  carried  off^  by  his  creditors  in  satisfaction  of 
his  debts.  The  right  to  sell  was  one  of  the  inherent  and  essen- 
tial rights  of  property,  and  the  liability  of  a  man's  property  for 
debts  contracted  by  him  was  the  corner-stone  of  confidence  in 
all  the  transactions  of  life,  any  restriction  of  which  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  justice.  These,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly the  liability  of  property  for  the  owners'  debts,  present- 
ed, so  long  as  they  remained  unimpaired,  insuperable  ODstacles 
to  that  absolute  perpetuity  of  succession  in  favour  of  the  same 
family,  for  ever,  which  the  Scottish  aristocracy  desired  to  esta- 
blish in  reference  to  landed  property ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of 
our  conveyancers,  prior  to  the  Act  1685,  which  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  statute  to  strict  entails,  was  exerted  to  efiect  an  evasion 
of  them. 

The  mere  prohibition  of  sale  and  of  the  contraction  of  debt  as 
a  condition  of  the  inheritance,  could  not  of  course  affect  third 
parties,  who  might  purchase  from  or  become  creditors  of  the 
owner.  As  little  could  a  declaration, — in  addition  to  the  prohi- 
bition— that  acts  done  in  contravention  of  it  should  be  deemed 
null  and  void,  do  so.  So  long  as  a  man  continued  to  be  proprie- 
tor, all  third  parties  were  held  entitled  to  deal  with  him  as  such, 
and  not  to  be  affected  by  any  prohibitions  or  conditions,  which, 
whatever  might  be  their  bearing  upon  him,  as  in  ^  question  with 
other  heirs,  could  have  no  authority  or  effect  as  to  them.  To  get 
over  this  difficulty,  a  third  provision  was  introduced  into  the  deeds 
by  which  future  heirs  were  attempted  to  be  restrained  in  the  use 
of  their  property, — to  the  effect  that  the  very  doing  of  the  act 
prohibited  (sucfi  as  contracting  debt  or  selling  the  land)  should,  of 
Itself,  and  ipso /ac to,  operate  as  a  tbrfeitnre  of  tne  proprietor's  right. 
The  idea  was,  that,  as  by  the  doing  of  the  act  the  owner  ceased 
to  be  proprietor,  the  act  itself  shomd  be  held  to  be  void,  as  done 
by  one  who  was  not  owner.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  notion, 
and  the  argument  founded  upon  it,  were  quite  fallacious ;  as  utitil 
the  act  were  done^  there  could  be  no  forfeiture  on  account  of  it ; 
and  consequently  the  act,  as  effected  by  one  who  was  of  necessity 
still  proprietor  when  it  was  done,  must  be  valid.  The  courts  of 
law,  however,  did,  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  effect  to  tiiis 
scheme ;  but  there  being  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  different 
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course  would  soon  be  adopted  by  the  judges,  who  showed  the  ut- 
most repugnance  to  allowing  creditors  to  be,  in  this  way,  de- 
frauded of  their  just  debts,  the  Scottish  aristocracy  had  recourse 
to  the  Legislature,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  well-known 
Act  1685,  c.  22. 

To  the  provisions  and  effects  of  this  statute  we  shall  immedi- 
ately advert ;  but  we  wish,  in  the  first  place,  shortly  to  point  out 
the  progress  of  the  system  in  regard  to  its  extension,  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  1685  to  the  latest  period  up  to  which  the 
records  have  been  published.  This  is  stated  as  follows,  in  the 
useful  and  excellent  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  and  which  contains  much  interesting  information 
on  the  subject^: — 

<<  From  an  examination  of  the  Eegister  of  Entails,  it  appears  that, 
for  a  period  of  upwards  of  40  years  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  or 
preceding  the  year  1730,  the  number  of  entails  recorded  was      217 

"During  the  next  40  years,  preceding  1770,  the  number  was 

increased  by        .....  279 

"While,  in  the  succeeding  period  of  40  years,  or  to  1810,  it 
was  more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  no  fewer 
than        ......  586 

"  And  for  the  next  iwenti/  years,  to  1830  (which  is  the  latest 
date  to  which  an  index  to  the  record  has  been  published)^ 
there  was  a  still  greater  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
time }  the  number  of  new  entails,  recorded  within  this 
shdrt  period^  being  ....  449 

"  In  all,  down  to  1830,  .  .  1531" 


"  tn  looking  to  this  rapid  increase,  it  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view 
th|it»  after  the  successive  periods  referred  to,  less  land  remained  to  be 
entailed.'^ 

In  a  note,  the  author  adds,  with  reference  to  the  period  sub- 
^uent  to  1829  (as  to  which  no  authoritative  statement  has  yet 
bten  published) : — 

*^  Hie  number  of  entails  recorded  within  the  last  sixteen  years  may 
be  supposed  to  average  from  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  yearly ;  and  the 
total  number  added  within  this  period  may  be  estimated  at  400.  In 
Hie  past  year  the  number  has  exceeded  thirty." 

As  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  lands  affected  by  these  entails, 
increasing  at  a  rate  so  alarmingly  rapid,  there  are  no  means 
available  at  present  for  speaking  with  precision,  though  returns, 
wliich  would  afford  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  it,  might,  if 
ordered  by  Parliament,  be  furnished  without  much  difficulty.  At 
the  time  time  an  approsdmation  may  be  made  to  the  truth.    The 
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late  Sir  John  Sinclair  bestowed  much  pains  on  this  snlgeotj  and 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  information,  the  result  of  which  wks  mvett 
to  the  public  in  1814,  in  a  "  General  Report  of  the  AgricumirBl 
State  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1811."  His  estimate  was,  that  lands  having  a  "  yalued  rent"  of 
£1,213,159,  17s.  9d.  Scots,  were  entailed;  the  valued  rent  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland  being  £3,804,221  Scots.  According  to 
this  estimate,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  land  in  Scotland  was 
then  held  under  the  fetters  of  strict  entails.  Between  1810  and 
1830, 449  new  entails  were  recorded,  and  the  number  since  added 
can  scarcely  be  taken  at  less  than  400,  making  together  849  more 
than  when  Sir  John  Sinclair  framed  his  calculation,  at  which 
time  the  total  number  of  entails  was  1082.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  assumed,  that  at  the  present  day  considerably  more 
than  half  of  Scotland  is  in  the  condition  wJhich  we  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

The  statute  1685  enacted,  ^^  That  it  shall  bo  lawful  to  his 
Majesty's  subjects  to  tailzie  their  lands  and  estates,  and  to  sub- 
stitute heirs  in  their  tailzies,  with  such  provisions  and  conditions  as 
they  shall  think  Jit ;  and  to  affect  the  said  tailzies  with  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  whereby  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heir 
of  tailzie  to  sell^  annailzie^  (alienate)  or  dispone  the  said  lands, 
or  any  part  thereof ^  or  contract  debt,  or  do  any  other  deed,  whereby 
the  samen  may  be  apprised,  adjudged,  or  evicted  from  the  other 
substitutes  in  the  tailzie,  or  the  succession  frustrated  or  inter- 
rupted ;  declaring  all  such  deeds  to  be  in  themselves  null  and  void ^ 
and  that  the  next  heir  of  tailzie  may  immediately,  upon  contra- 
vention, pursue  declarators  thereof,  and  serve  himself  heir  to  him 
who  died  last  infeft  in  the  fee,  and  did  not  contravene,  without 
necessity  anyways  to  represent  the  contravener.'' 

The  provisions  of  an  entail  which  are  essential  to  its  subsis- 
tence are  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession 
' — against  selling  and  disponing,  and  against  contracting  debt ; 
but  the  maker  of  an  entail  may  insert  whatever  other  conditions 
or  prohibitions  he  chooses,  and  these,  when  "  fenced,"*  as  it  is 
termed,  by  the  regular  "  irritant"  and  "  resolutive"  clauses — that 
is,  clauses  annulling  the  act,  and  resolving  or  forfeiting  the  right 
of  the  doer  of  it — become  absolutely  perpetual  and  effectual 
to  all  generations. 

In  practice,  the  principal  condition,  added  to  the  three  great 
prohibitions,  is,  that  each  heir  succeeding  to  the  estate  shall  as- 
sume the  name  and  arms  of  the  maker  of  the  entail ;  but  there 
are  frequently  a  number  of  other  provisions,  capriciously,  and 
often  injuriously,  affecting  the  management  of,  and  succession  to, 
the  property, — such  as  prohibiting  a  reduction  of  rent  on  re-letting 
farms,  fixing  a  minimum  of  feu-duty,  where  feuing  is  allowed  at 
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all)  and  forfeiting  the  heir's  right  if  he  should  succeed  to  a  par- 
ticular title,  (which  he  has  no  power,  if  he  were  willing,  to  repu- 
diate,) though  it  may  reduce  him  from  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty ;  while  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  a  forfeiture  de- 
clared should  the  heir  adopt  certain  rehgious  opinions.  These 
conditions,  however,  though  sufficiently  vexatious,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  injurious,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
selling  or  alienating  the  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  contract- 
ing debt,  or  subjecting  the  estate  to  burdens. 

J3y  virtue  of  the  first  of  these,  no  heir  in  possession  can  change 
tibe  precise  destination  of  the  property,  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  maker  of  the  entail  generations  before.  Thus,  if  the  entailer 
had  several  children,  and  entailed  the  estate  on  the  heirs-male  of 
their  bodies  successively,  and  if  after,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  heu'-male  in  possession  happens  to  have  a 
£unily  of  daughters  and  no  son,  he  cannot  leave  the  estate  to  his 
daughters,  but  at  his  death  it  will  devolve  on  some — it  may  be, 
very  distant — ^heir-male. 

Under  the  prohibition,  again,  against  selling,  and  disponing, 
or  alienating,  the  land  is  not  only  placed  absolutely  eatra  coni^ 
mereiamy  so  that  it  can  never  be  bought  and  sold,  but,  in  conse- 
qu^ice  of  the  extended  construction  given  to  the  terras  "  dis- 
poning^' and  "  alienating,"  the  successive  heirs  in  possession  are 
excluded  from  feuing  any  portion  of  the  lands,  however  valuable 
the  consideration  in  point  of  feu-duty  may  be — (unless  in  so  far 
afr  specially  permitted  in  particular  entails) — from  exchanging  one 
piece  of  land  for  another — nay,  from  letting  leases  of  any  part  of 
the  entailed  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  yeai's — 
such  leases  having  been  decided  to  constitute  "  alienations"  or 
"  dispositions." 

Fmally,  under  the  prohibition  against  contracting  debt  and 
burdening  the  estate,  the  heir  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  power 
of  raising  money  by  loan  on  security  of  the  property,  even  to  be 
employed  in  improving  it,  but  if  he  contract  debt,  his  creditors 
cannot  attach  tne  estate  beyond  his  own  life-interest  for  its  pay- 
ment, and  he  is  disabled  from  burdening  the  property  with  i)ro- 
visions  to  his  younger  children,  or  even  with  a  provision  to  tlie 
wife  of  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  estate,  for  the  event  of  tlie 
son  predeceasing  him  and  never  himself  succeeding. 

Tnis  state  of  matters,  too,  is  perpetual.  There  are  no  means 
by  which  a  property  once  entailed  can  ever  be  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  entail,  so  long  as  there  exists  a  single  substitute  heir 
besides  the  one  in  possession ;  and  as  the  never-ending  perpetu- 
ation of  the  property  in  the  same  family  is  the  grand  object  of 
<^very  entailer,  lie  generally  inserts  so  many  collaterals  and  their 
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descendants  in  perpetuity,  that  the  event  of  an  entail  oomlBfl  to 
a  close,  by  failure  of  heirs  called  to  the  succession,  is  one  wfiieh 
scarcely  ever  can  occur. 

In  England,  where  the  statute  law  of  entail  is  nearly  as  strict 
as  that  of  Scotland,  the  judges,  from  an  inveterate  hostility  to  a 
system  so  monstrous  and  injurious,  have  encouraged  all  methods 
by  which  it  could  be  evaded,  and  in  this  way  a  fiction  of  law  has 
been  converted  into  a  most  effective  reality,  whereby  the  ^^  tenant 
in  tail"  may  ^^  dock"  or  put  an  end  to  the  entail  when  he  pleases^ 
No  such  method  exists  in  Scotland  of  restricting  the  perpetual 
existence  of  an  entail  once  completed.  Certain  relaxations,  in- 
deed, have  been  introduced  by  special  statutes,  intended  for  die 
benefit  of  the  heir  in  possession  for  the  time ;  but  though  some 
of  these,  such  as  the  provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  allow- 
ing heirs  of  entail  to  grant  building  leases  of  not  more  th^i  five 
acres  to  any  one  person,  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  a  dwells 
ing  house  be  built  on  each  half  acre,  and  allowing  excamlrieM 
and  exchanges  to  a  limited  extent,  are,  so  for  as  thqr  go^ 
remedial  measures  :  the  others,  while  certainly  relieving  the  h«r 
who  first  takes  advantage  of  them,  tend,  as  will  immediately  be 
seen,  in  their  ultimate  result,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  ffl^at 
body  of  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  even  more  oppressive  to 
themselves,  and  more  utterly  helpless  for  any  benefit  to  their  prer 
perties  or  the  country,  than  before. 

The  measures  here  alluded  to  are  those  efiected  by  the  miUH 
provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  (called  the  Montgomeiy  Aet,) 
and  those  established  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  87,  generally  kn^wn 
as  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  €ii» 
courage  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  lay  out  mon^  «« 
the  improvement  of  these,  by  giving  them  a  claim,  assignabfe  by 
them  and  descendable  to  their  executors,  against  the  snbseqBietit 
heirs  of  entail,  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  so  expended,  smb- 
ject  to  a  certain  restriction  as  to  the  total  expense  claimable  from 
the  succeeding  heirs.  This  is  limited  in  regard  to  inclosing^ 
planting,  draining,  erecting  farm-houses,  &c.,  to  four  years'  firee^ 
rent  of  the  estate ;  and  in  regard  to  building,  repairing,  and  add- 
ing to,  the  mansioa-house  and  oflSces,  to  two  years'  rent ; — allow- 
ing a  sum  equal  to  six  years'  rent  in  all  to  be  constituted  a  bwv 
den  against  the  subsequent  heirs.  If  payment  of  this  could  ol 
once  be  enforced,  the  heir  would  be  left  for  several  years  after  his 
succession  without  anything  from  the  estate  at  all ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this,  each  heir's  liability  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  yearir 
rents  of  the  estate.  But  interest  being  always  due  from  the  death 
of  the  improver,  this  often  will  not  suffice  to  clear  off  the  debt 
for  many  years,  and  the  burden  accordingly  descends  upon  heir 
after  heir  till  gradually  paid  off,  each  being  precludfed  fixnn 
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availing  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  while  the  burden  re- 
mains aadischarged. 

The  forms  necessary  for  establishing  and  proving  such  a  claim 
are  so  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  gone  through,  without  some 
blunder  fatal  to  its  validity,  that  comparatively  little  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  Act ;  but  supposing  it  came,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  come,  into  general  operation,  its  tendency  would  be 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  future  heirs 
of  entail.  Its  probable  effect  we  shall  immediately  exhibit,  but 
must  first  notice  the  provisions  of  the  other  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely,  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  Its  substance  is 
thus  given  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  from : — 

"  The  Act  next  in  date  and  in  importance  is  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
87  (generally  known  as  Lord  A  herdeen's  Act),  '  authorizing  proprietors 
*  of  entailed  estates  to  grant  provisions  to  the  wives  or  husbands  and  chil- 
^  drcn  of  such  heirs.'  It  sets  forth,  that  sundry  entails  contain  no  powers, 
and  many  others  very  inadequate  powers,  of  granting  such  provisions ; 
and  that  it  has  become  expedient  that  such  powers  should  be  conferred 
or  enlarged.  Heirs  of  entail  in  possession  of  entailed  estates,  are  there- 
fore authorized  to  '  provide  and  infeft '  their  wives  or  husbands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  a  liferent  provision  out  of  the  entailed  lands,  by  way  of 
annuity, — the  provision  to  wives  not  to  exceed  one- third  part,  and  to 
husbands  one-half,  of  the  free  yearly  rent,  or  free  yearly  value,  of  the 
entailed  estates,  after  deducting  all  public  burdens,  liferent  provisions, 
interest  of  debts,  &c.,  affecting  the  rents  or  income  of  the  estate.  The 
husband's  provision  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  rents  where  there  is 
a  prior  existing  annuity,  and  not  more  than  two  liferents  to  wives  or 
husbands  are  permitted  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time.  The  provi- 
sions which  an  heir  of  entail,  in  possession  of  an  entailed  estate,  may 
grant,  by  bond  or  obligation,  to  children  not  succeeding  to  the  estate, 
are  limited,  in  the  case  of  one  child,  other  than  the  heir,  to  one  year's 
rent, — ^if  two  children  to  two  years'  rent, — and  where  there  are  tliree 
or  more  children,  to  three  years'  rent,  after  deducting  public  burdens, 
liferent  provisions  to  wives  or  husbands,  interest  of  debts,  and  all  other 
burdens  which  diminish  the  rental.  When  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised to  the  fuU  extent,  a  succeeding  heir  of  entail  is  not  entitled  to 
grant  farther  provisions  to  his  children  till  the  former  provisions  are 
paid  offer  diminished,  so  that  not  more  than  the  allowed  maximum  shall 
exist  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  may 
be  discharged  of  farther  liability  for  such  provisions  to  children,  if 
sued  for  payment,  upon  assigning  to  a  trustee,  to  be  named  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  rents  of  the  entailed 
estate  during  the  lifetime  of  such  heir.  The  Act  contains  a  farther 
and  important  clause,  declaring,  that  the  powers  thereby  granted,  and 
eziating  under  the  10th  of  Geo.  III.  (the  Montgomery  Act),  shall  not 
operate  to  the  effect  of  depriving  the  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  of 
vskGSS^  than  two  third  parts  of  the  free  yearly  rents  or  proceeds  of  the 
estate.    The  heir  is  accordingly  declared  to  be  entitled  to  retain  any 
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excess  beyond  the  two-thirds  of  the  free  income,  from  the  improvement 
debts  and  provisions  which  are  least  entitled  to  legal  preference ;  and 
these  suffer  a  diminution  accordingly." 

Taking  together  the  burdens  authorized  to  be  created  by  these 
statutes,  we  shall  now  show,  bv  an  extract  from  our  author,  how 
they  might  affect  the  successive  heirs  in  possession  subject  to 
them : — 

"  The  effect  of  the  three  general  statutes  before  referred  to,  in  creating 
burdens  upon  the  rents,  may  be  exemplified  by  supposing  an  entailed 
estate  of  £2000  per  annum  of  gross  rental,  from  which  £200  being 
deducted  for  public  burdens,  there  remains  of  clear  rental, 

JE1800     0     0 
First  widow's  annuity,  one-third,       .  •  .         600     0     0 


£1200    0    0 


Improvement  debts,  six  years'  free  rent,     £7200. 

Interest  of  this  debt,  ....         860    0    0 


£840     0    0 


Provisions  to  younger  children,  three  years' 

free  rent,  .  .  .         JE2520. 

Interest  of  this  sum, 


Second  Widow's  annuity,  one-third  of  remaining 
free  rent,  .  •       .     • 

Surplus, 
One-third  of  this  surplus  applicable  towards  extinction 
of  improvement  debt,         .... 

There  would  thus  only  remain  for  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion, •  •••.. 

But  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  the  heir  cannot  be  deprived  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  rental,  and  consequently  the  payment  of  the  im- 
provement debt,  or  of  the  younger  children's  provisions,  or  the  second 
widow's  annuity,  must  be  restricted  accordingly;  and  as  the  debts  and 
provisions  would  remain  a  burden  on  the  estate,  the  heir  in  possession 
could  not  provide  for  his  own  widow  or  younger  children." 

The  result  above  shown  is  indeed  the  extreme  degree  of  burden 
which  can  possibly  be  laid  on  heirs  of  entail,  under  these  statutes, 
and  it  will  only  be  occasionally  that  this  degree  will  actually  be 
reached.  But  still  such  burdens  will  unquestionably  be  imposed, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  almost  every  case  of  an  entailed  proprietor, 
with  a  family  of  younger  children  ;  and  as  they  are  burdens  only 
on  the  rentfi^  not  on  the  estate^  which  can  never  be  attached  for 
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their  payment;  we  shall  have,  in  numerous  instances,  when  the 
Act  snail  have  been  a  little  longer  in  operation,  entailed  proprie* 
tors  perpetually  burdened  with  provisions,  the  capital  of  wiuch 
thev  cannot  discharge,  and  the  constant  burden  of  the  interest  of 
which  will  reduce  them  to  the  possession  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  rents,  making  the  great  body  of  heirs  of  entail  still  more  in- 
capable than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  these  statutes — 
intended  to  relieve  them — of  providing  for  their  families,  improv- 
ing th^ir  estates,  or  maintainmg  themselves  in  a  position  corres- 
pondent to  that  which  the  extent  of  their  landed  properties  assigns 
them  in  society. 

Having  thus  explained  the  existing  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland 
as  regards  entails,  and  the  disabilities  to  which  it  subjects  the 
propnetors  of  lands  subject  to  their  fetters,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  their  effect, — on  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  intended  to 
be  favoured,— on  the  position  of  the  aristocracy,  to  secure  the 
dignity  and  permanence  of  which  the  system  is  alleged  by  its 
supporters  to  be  essential,— and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Next  to  the  grand  object  of  preser\'ing  his  estate  in  his  name 
and  family,  that  of  benefiting  his  own  descendants  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  object  chiefly  in  the  view  of  everj*  entailer,  in 
making  an  entail ;  but  when  their  actual  condition  thereby  pro- 
duced IS  fully  considered,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even 
as  to  them,  their  welfare  would  not  have  been  far  more  wisely 
consulted,  by  leaving  matters  to  their  natural  course.  Assuredly, 
looking  to  the  general  body  of  the  families  for  whose  intendeil 
advantage  this  artificial  system  is  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  circumstance,  which  without  entails  would 
occasionally  occur,  of  some  of  them,  through  extravagance  or 
other  causes,  falling  back  into  the  mass  who  have  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  would  be  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greatly  increased  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
all.  For  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tne  condition  in  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  place  entailed  proprietors  and 
their  families,  and  in  which — ^with  exceptions  of  course — they  are 

Snerally  found,  especially  when  the  entailed  estate  constitutes 
dir  only  possession. 

Take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ordinary  case  of  a  proprietor, 
with  a  son  who  is  entitled  to  succeed  him,  and  a  family  of 
younger  children.  The  son,  who  is  to  be  the  future  proprietor, 
ftom  his  earliest  boyhood  feels  that  he  is  independent  of  his 
fjEither,  who  cannot,  whatever  may  be  his  misconduct  or  his  dis- 
qoalifications  for  performing  the  duties  afterwards  to  devolve 
upon  him,  disappomt  his  expectations,  or  put  any  restraint,  not 
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klreildj  ^nibodied  in  the  entail,  on  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
wheti  He  shdl  succeed.  The  paternal  authority  is  i^o  far,  and 
from  an  early  |)eri6dj  weakened;  and  the  heir  is  necessarily 
trained  In  k  conation  highly  unfavourable  to  a  right  mpral  tone 
of  feelintt;  while  he  is  relieved  altogether  from  the  wholesome 
check>  which  caiiriot  too  soon  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young 
ij3an>  arisiii^  frbm  the  consciousness  that  his  fritt;u*e  position  in 
life  must  <^pend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  hiniself  and  his  own 
edtiduct.  Then  when  exposed,  as  he  grows  up,  to  the  tempta- 
tiioiis  i^hiiBh  beset  all  young  men,  and  especially  those  with  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  succession,  the  heir  of  entail,  by  being 
filteady  possessea  of  an  interest  in  the  entailed  estate,  defeasible 
drily  by  nis  own  death  before  that  of  his  father,  has  means  of 
i^isitig  funds  for  indul^ng  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
which  the  heir  of  an  unentailed  proprietor  does  not  enjoy.  He 
has  a  vtst^d  interest^  capable  of  being  made  use  of  to  raise  money 
6ti  lotos.  It  is  true  he  can  only  avail  himself  of  it  on  the  most 
dpprfessive  terms — ^but  still  he  caii  do  so ;  and  the  extravagant 
amount  for  which  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to  become  bound, 
otily  leaves  him  the  tnore  overwhelmingly  etnbarrassed  when  he 
nltiiliktely  succeeds  to  his  estate. 

Meanwhile,  the  father  naturally  looks  with  ati?:iety  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  other  childteh.  If,  however,  he  requires  to  make! 
adviances  to  establish  his  sons  in  life,  or  to  provide  some  present 
iharriage-pbrtioh  for  his  daughters,  he  can  only  do  so  by  borrow- 
ing money  on  terms  far  more  disadvantageous  than  could  be  done 
by  a  fee-simple  proprietor.  He  cannot  give  the  security  of  his 
estate,  biit  only  that  of  his  life-interest  in  it ;  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  supported  by  an  insuraiice  oti  his  life,  for  which  he  must 

Eay  the  yearly  pretoium,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  sum 
biTOWed.  This  interest,  too,  from  the  disadvantages  attending 
such  securities  is  usually  one  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on  loans 
upon  ordinary  heritable  securities ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  will 
have  to  bear  frdtri  8  to  11  per  cent.,  when  the  fee-simple  pro- 
prietor T^ottld  obtain  what  was  required  at  from  3J  to  5  per  cent. 
His  friedns  of  tdaiiitsiining  his  position  in  society  and  of  improv- 
ing his  prdpei^  out  of  his  rents,  are,  to  this  extent,  diminished ; 
and,  if  previously  spending  his  full  income,  he  is  reduced  to 
straits  dtid  eriibarrassments,  harassmg  to  himself  and  injurious  to 
all  dependent  dii  him. 

This,,  however,  is  the  favourable  case  of  the  man  who  can  raise 
and  make  such  advances.  In  many,  however,  perhaps  in  most, 
instances,  by  reason  of  previous  burdens,  whether  from  debts  in- 
cufred  by  himself — perhaps  before  his  succession — or  from  pro- 
vhions  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  preceding 
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h^lt,  or  claims  for  improvements,  the  heir  in  possession  is  alto- 
gfethfei*  debarred  from  giving  his  family  the  satae  advantages 
ts^Hich  those  of  his  class,  not  subject  to  the  fetters  cif  entail,  can 
provide  for  theirs.     The  younger  childreii  are  thu^  placed  at 
tuidue  and  improper  disadvantage,  creating  probably  a  feeling 
Oii  their  part  in  regard  to  the  heir,  for  whose  oenefit  their  pros- 
pects are  so  seriously  injured,  which  cannot  protnotei  the  peace 
of  families  ;   while  the  father's  anxieties  on  their  belialf  must 
greatly  destroy  his  own  happiness  and  comfort.     To  ifiake  up. 
ks  far  as  he  can,  for  these  disadvantages,  he  will  iiaturally  avail 
hitn^cflf,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  power  allowed  by  law  of 
btirdening  his  successor  with  provisions  for  the  younger  childreii 
— placing  that  successor  in  the  same  helpless  and  embarrassed 
eonditioti  with  himself;  he  will  grudge  the  expenditure  of  any 
liibney  on  the  estate,  however  necessary  to  keep  it  up  in  decent 
or  proper  order ;  farm-houses  and  fences  will  be  allowed  to  go 
into  disrepair,  and  timber  on  the  estate  will  probably  be  dut 
Sown ;  his  object — most  natural  in  his  position — being  simply  to 
tliake  as  much  out  of  it  during  his  life,  for  his  family  other 
than  the  heir  who  is  to  succeed,  and  to  lay  out  as  Utile  jipori  it 
as  possible.     This  again,  of  course,  creates  a  feeling  of  tllsssttis- 
fa^tidn  knd  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  soti.     Hfe  and  his 
father  have  opposite  interests  in  regard  to  the  mariatremeht  of  the 
estate ;  and  this  position  cannot  but  excite  a  i^tate  of  feeling  inost 
injurious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  both.     Then,  when 
ftt  litst  the  father  dies,  the  heir  succeeds  to  an  unimprovefd  aitid 
ofteti   dilapidated   property,  burdened   with   provisions   to   the 
younger  children,  which  can,  under  no  circumsta:rices,  be  paid 
oflt  of  the  estate  itself,  but  must  Subsist  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
|6lits^  leaving  him  nominally  the  proprietor  of — it  niay  be — i 
Itehgfe  estate,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rents  to  defray  the 
whole  expenses  of  management,  and  of  keeping  up  and  maintaih- 
irtg  thlB  position  ih  society  corresponding  to  the    extent,  not  of 
Ws  Ineans^  but  of  the  landed  property  of  which  he  is  the  apparent 
dwrifer. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  the  younger  children,  brought  up  in  a 
position  and  a  style  of  life  far  beyond  that  in  which  their  inade- 
qtiat^  provisions  can  maintain  them — for,  except  where  the 
yotttiger  children  are  very  few  in  number,  three  years'  rent  of 
the  estate  will  form  a  very  inadequate  provision— and  having 
been  dehied  those  advantages  in  regard  to  their  being  set  out  to 
do  for  themselves,  or  being  established  in  life,  which  a  fee-sibible 
proprietor  can,  without  difficulty,  give  to  his  children,  they,  like 
the  heir  himself,  remain  living  proofs  of  the  injury  to  theit  well- 
bding  and  happiness  effected  by  this  artificial  system  of  indii'S 
deyismg  for  the  gratification  of  human  pride. 
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Generation  after  generation  pi*esents  tbe  same  unLappy  spec- 
tacle, of  a  proprietor  in  the  false  position  of  owning  an  estate  of 
which  he  has  only  a  portion  of  the  rents  to  spend — unable  to  im* 
prove  it — unable  to  keep  np  the  condition  in  which  its  possession 
places  him — unable  to  do  justice  to  his  children  in  regard  to  their 
outset  in  life,  or  a  provision  for  them  after  his  death — with  con- 
stantly opposing  interests  to  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his  estate — 
hampered^  embarrassed,  fretted— not  merely  useless  in  his  day 
and  generatton^  but  often,  from  his  mere  position,  necessarily 
mischievous  in  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  is  obliged  to  adopt 
^his  whole  life  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  appearances  some- 
w^hat  in  accordance  with  his  nominal  position — often  writhing 
under  those  '^  fetters  "—well  named  so — which  bind  and  chain 
him— filled  with  anxiety  \>ith  reference  to  his  children,  to 
whom  he  cannot  do  justice^and,  if  ho  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  incurring  debts  to  trades-people  and  othei's,  trust- 
ing to  his  apparent  station  as  a  proprietor,  his  life  embittered  by 
the  conscioiLsness  that  when  his  death  takes  place^  and  they  find 
that  there  are  no  means  of  paying  them,  while  the  estate  goes  to 
the  next  heir,  they  will  justly  deem  themselves  to  have  been  de- 
frauded. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  condition  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  en- 
tails to  produce  in  regard  to  the  proprietors  and  their  families ; 
and  surely  it  will  not  be  maintained  to  be  one  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  happiness.  But,  befoi-e  leaving  the  pic- 
ture, we  shall  take  one  other  case — that  of  a  proprietor  whose 
estate  is  destined  to  heirs-male,  while  he  has  a  family  of  daugh- 
ters and  no  son^ 

The  entail  may  probably  have  been  originally  made  by  a  pro- 
prietor liaviug  several  sons,  and  who  only  thought  of  the  state  of 
matters  then  existing,  and  never  figured  to  himself  the  altered 
condition  which  the  lapse  of  time  would  produce. 

In  a  few  generations,  however,  the  descendants  of  a  younger 
son  have  gradually  fallen  into  a  lower  condition,  and  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  their  pedigree  in  the  honest  toils  and  happiness  of 
their  now  obscure  sphere.  The  heirs  of  the  eldest,  again,  have 
held  the  property  in  succession,  it  may  be,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  till  tne  line  issues  in  one  who  has  no  heir-male,  but  a  family 
of  daughters,  reared  of  course  in  the  comforts  or  luxury,  and 
with  the  education  and  habits,  suitable  to  the  station  of  their  fa- 
tlier.  To  them,  however,  he  cannot,  at  his  death,  transfer  his 
estate.  They  are  left  destitute,  beyond  the  provision  which  the 
recent  change  in  the  law  has  permitted  him  to  make  for  them  ; 
and  the  estate  devolves  on  the  far-distant  lieir-male,  drawn  from 
his  contentment  and  obscurity  to  a  station  for  which  hh  pre\ ions 
training  has  left  him  unprepared.     Who  shall  say  what  feelings 
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against  the  author  of  this  cruel  injustice  constantly  arise  in  the 
father's  heart,  and  what  murmurings  against  Providence  itself  for 
denying  an  heir-male,  are  thereby  occasioned  I  Or,  take  the  case 
even  of  an  entailed  proprietor  without  a  family,  who  nevertheless 
would  desire  to  devote  his  estate  to  purposes  of  usefulness  and 
philanthropy,  which  he  is  disabled  from  accomplishing,  while  it 
must,  at  his  death,  pass,  it  may  be,  to  some  profligate,  who  will 
use  it,  while  his,  for  purposes  of  evil. 

In  all  these  cases — in  almost  every  case  that  can  be  imagined 
— the  fetters  of  entails  tend  to  a  diminution  of  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.  It  may 
occasionally  happen,  it  is  true,  that  a  father,  not  restrained  by  an 
entail,  does  uniustly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  eldest  son.  The 
case,  however,  is  of  extreme  rarity;  andl^it  is  altogether  monstrous, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  barely  possible  case  of  injustice  in 
one  out  of  ten  thousand  instances,  to  create  the  extended  wretch- 
edness which  is  the  natural  and  general  result  of  the  prevalence 
of  strict  entails. 

Again,  and  in  the  second  place,  looking,  not  so  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals,  as  to  the  general  prosperity,  respecta- 
bility, and  permanency  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  a  body,  it 
seems  still  more  clear  that  these  are  not  advanced  by  such  a  sys- 
tem of  entail  as  exists  in  Scotland. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  estimation  of  an  aristocracy,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  is  much  and  justly  affected 
by  the  circumstance,  that  to  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  its 
members  there  are  attached  the  associations  and  predilections  of 
ancient  family,  long-continued  connexion  with  their  estates,  and 
fiuHlescended  honours.  The  case  of  England,  however,  proves 
that  strict  entails  are  not  necessary  to  secure  these  advantages; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  obtained  without 
even  the  modified  system  which  is  therein  use;  for  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  of  the  very  oldest  families 
the  estates  are  unentailed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body 
are  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  state  to  which  so  many  of  them 
are  constantly  reduced  by  the  operation  of  their  entails — nomin- 
ally the  possessors  of  large  estates,  but  utterly  unable  to  main- 
tain the  outward  appearance,  or  fulfil  the  duties,  of  their  station, 
as  regards  either  their  families,  their  estates,  or  the  public.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  protection  given  to  them  against  their  pro- 
perties being  made  available  for  the  payment  of  tneir  debt«,  tends 
to  create  a  general  feeling  of  jealousy  against  those  possessed  of 
so  odious  a  privilege.  Suppose  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  were  thus  excluded  from  liability 
fi>r  the  debts  of  the  owners — a  state  to  which  things  are  rapidly 
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approaching  in  Scotland — can  it  be  disputed  that  the  per- 
manency of  the  aristocracy,  if  they  clung  to  such  an  exclusion, 
would  be  thereby  endangered?  Besides  this,  the  real  strength 
of  a  landed  aristocracy  consists  in  its  ranks  being  ever  freely 
open  to  new  members  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading  cl^se^ 
of  society,  whereby  the  whole  community — from  the  numbeiT? 
looking  forward  to  this  as  the  result  of  their  life  labour — feel  an  in- 
terest m  its  support,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  it  as  if  they  wer^ 
already  enrolled  among  its  members.  As,  hqwever,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  land  of  a  country  is  gradually  placed  extra  com- 
m^rcium  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  entails,  the  difficulty  oj^ 
access  into  the  ranks  of  the  landed  proprietorship  is  increase4 ; 
the  nuinbers  who  can  be  admitted,  and  who  expect  to  be  ^- 
n^itted,  are  daily  diminished ;  the  sympathy  with  it,  and  interest 
in  its  support,  decrease  in  proportion;  and  a  hostile  feeling 
against  a  body  becoming  so  exclusive,  and  possessing  obnoxious 

irivileges,  arises  and  gathers  strength,  threatening  its  stability. 

n  no  country  are  entails  so  universal  among  the  aristocrapj^ 
and  so  strict,  as  in  Spain  ;  and  in  none  is  the  aristocracy  more 
contemptible  and  hated ;  and  the  feeling  above  referred  to  yf^ 
^most  important  element  in  that  fierce  hostility  which  overthrew 
tlie  aristocracy  of  France  at  the  Kevolution.  Finally,  no  to§- 
tocracy  can  stand  on  a  stable  foundation  whose  privileges  ^re 
opppsed  tP  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  countiy ; 
^mX  we  now  propose  to  show,  in  the  third  place,  how  entirely  »t 
yaliance  with  these  the  Scottish  system  of  entails  is. 

Almost  every  single  effect  of  it,  as  regards  the  interests  of  tb^ 
public,  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it ;  but  when  ^U 
Us  evil  conseqences  are  viewed  together,  it  is  matter  of  the  nt- 
most  amazement  that  any  amount  of  real  or  supposed  clas$- 
interests  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  it  to  the  present 
day  1 

In  attending  to  these  consequences,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
decide  which,  of  several  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  system,  is 
most  injurious ;  but  we  take  first  in  order  its  result  in  placing 
extra  commerdum  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  land  of  th© 
country.  At  the  present  moment  considerablv  more  than  on^ 
half  of  ajl  Scotland  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  being  bought 
and  sold — is  shut  out  as  a  source  of  investment  for  newly-reaii9ed 
capital,  and  is  excluded  from  all  transference,  however  unable 
the  Weeent  proprietors  may  be  to  use  it  for  their  o^ii  and  the 
public  benefit,  and  however  extensive  the  advantages  which 
Would  aiise  from  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
means  of  increasing  its  productiveness  by  imprgyement,  and 
mailing  it@  capabilities  subservient  to  the  public  goo4.    Th9  pro- 
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cess,  too,  of  exclusion  is  going  on  from  year  toye^r  with  ever  adr 
vancing  rapidity;  and  at  the  same  rate  at  which  entails  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century,  there  would,  in  anotbeir 
half  century,  be  little  land  in  the  country  which,  under  any  car- 
cumstances,  could  by  possibility  come  into  the  market. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  a  state  of  things  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  great.  In  a  country  like  this,  and  more  especi^ly 
since  the  change  in  regard  to  the  protecting  duties  on  tne  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  it  is  of  essential  importance — ^like  for  the  welfiju:^ 
of  the  agricultural  classes  as  for  the  benefit  of  thiB  community  9t 
large — that  the  utmost  freedom  and  encouragement  s^iould  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  capital  on  land.  But  the  law  of 
entail  puts  an  absolute  and  insuperable  barrier  against  this  in 
regard  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whoje  CQuptry.  4-i 
present,  much  of  the  entailed  property  in  Scotland  }§  posse$se4 
by.  parties  who  have  no  capital  to  lay  out  on  it ;  and  even  whe^ 
they  have,  the  obstructions  and  disadvantages,  and  the  indnci^ 
ments  to  apply  it  otherwise,  or  retain  it  for  their  younger  chil- 
dren, are  so  great,  as  to  restrict  within  very  narrow  liniits  theiy 
application  of  it  in  this  way.  On  the  other  )iand,  tbe^r^  is  an  ipir. 
mense  mass  of  realized  capital  seeking  profitable  eipplqyment  in' 
every  direction — the  holders  of  it  being  often  driven  to  loo^:  for 
that  employment  abroad,  or  to  incur  the  risk  of  donbtfiil  and  dan- 
gerous speculation,  while  all  the  time  an  immense  extent  of  land 
is  lying  miimproved,  yielding  an  amount  of  produce  |ar  within 
its  capacity,  and  only  prevented  from  being  profitably  and  bene- 
ficially occupied  by  capitalists,  able  and  willing  to  Qpend  their 
money  upon  it,  by  the  fetters  of  entails.  The  exclusion  of  capital 
firom  mere  investment  in  land  would  of  itself  be  a  monstrous  evil ; 
but  when  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  the  excliision  also 
of  its  employment,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  in  the  improvement  of 
land  otherwise  left  unimproved,  it  becomes  absolutely  intolerable, 
and  the  source  of  immense  loss  to  the  country  and  injury  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Collateral  evils  also  result  from  so  much  of  the  lande4  property 
being  placed  extra  commercium — such  as,  for  instance,  the  undu^ 
competition  for  and  artificially  enhanced  value  of,  thfi  smaller 
quantity  which  remains  marketable ;  but  we  dp  not  need  to  dwell 
on  these,  the  main  consequence  of  it  being  so  extexisively  perni- 
cious. 

Another  effect  of  our  system  of  entails,  most  f^itally  in- 
jurious to  the  social  condition  of  the  community,  is  the  facility 
and  encouragement  it  affords  to  the  excessive  acciunnlation  of 
extensive  estates  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals.  Nothing  is 
ipore  striking  and  anomalous,  in  the  aspect  of  iid^  cQuntiy/tnaa. 
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the  immense  masses  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
contrasted  with  tlie  small  body  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  separat- 
ing galf,  possessed  of  the  most  enormous  fortunes*  The  tenaency, 
doubtless,  uf  an  advanced  state  of  society,  is  toward  accumulation; 
but  there  are  counter  tendencies  towards  re- distribution,  which, 
if  left  free  to  their  natm^al  action,  would  prevent  the  former  from 
attaining  permanently  any  vei7  injurious  extent.  The  hoarded 
gains  of  one  generation  would  often  be  dissipated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  extravagance  of  another  \  and  the  estate,  col- 
lected and  united  by  one  man,  for  an  heir-male,  might  be 
left  by  another,  to  devolve,  at  common  law,  equally  on  a  family 
of  daughters,  or  might  even  be  divided  by  him  among  his  sons 
and  daughters^  as  the  mercantile  feeling  in  favour  of  equal  par- 
tition came  to  supersede,  to  some  extent,  the  feudal  principle  of 
primogeniture.  But  the  operation  of  all  the  natural  tendencies 
towards  distribution  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  entail.  One  who 
has  inherited  or  acquired  a  large  estate,  entails  it  on  his  heii's, 
with  a  limitation  to  the  eldest  heir-female,  when  the  male  heir 
fails.  Each  heir  of  saving  habits,  who,  by  economy,  or  marriage, 
or  inheritance,  is  enabled  to  add  to  the  original  estate,  immediately 
secures  the  addition  by  a  strict  entail  in  the  same  terms.  Heirs 
of  extravagant  habits  may  intervene,  by  whom,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  portions  at  least  of  it  w^ould  bo  sold  off  to  consti- 
tute independent  properties  in  the  hands  of  separate  individuals. 
But  the  entail  precludes  this  \  and  though  they  may  squander  the 
rents,  and  dilapidate  the  property,  the  estate  itself  descends 
without  diminution,  to  have,  in  the  next  generation,  new  addi- 
tions made  to  it,  which,  in  like  manner,  can  never  be  severed. 
In  tlie  same  way,  an  heir  may  have  a  family  of  daughters,  whose 
rights  of  equal  partition  at  common  law  he  would  not  have  de- 
feated; but  the  entail  carries  the  estate  to  the  eldest,  and  to  tlie 
others  only  in  succession,  one  by  one,  or  perhaps  to  a  distant  heir- 
male,  keei)ing  always  the  whole  estate  unbroken.  Thus  its  ten- 
dency is  always  to  increase,  while  diminution  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. The  entail  opens  to  receive  every  addition,  but  it  is  for 
ever  locked  against  any  escape.  Every  natural  tendency  to 
accumulation  is  encouraged,  ivliile  all  the  natuml  counteracting 
tendencies  towards  reHijstrii>ution  are  effectually  banned;  ana 
that  is  gradually  effected  which  the  Thelluson  Acthas  prohibited, 
and  justly  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  society,  from 
being  directly  and  at  once,  in  any  particular  ease,  accomplished. 
The  unnatural  sti^te  thus  prod  need  is  attended  with  permanent 
and  extensive  evil,  in  regard  to  the  whole  condition  of  society. 
We  have  not,  liowever,  space  to  enter  upon  the  large  and  wide 
field  of  the  effects  of  excessive  accumulation  of  property  generally; 
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and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  two  results  peculiar  to  the  accu- 
mulation o{  landed  property,  which  attend  it  in  addition  to  all 
those  evils  that  belong  to  it  in  common  with  undue  accumula- 
tion of  other  property. 

The  first  of  tnese  peculiarities  is,  that  the  accumulation  of 
landed  property  gives  to  the  proprietor  an  inordinate  power  over 
the  natural  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  which  does  not  attach, 
in  any  thing  like  a  corresponding  degree,  to  the  "great  capitalist, 
however  enormous  his  fortune.  The  landed  proprietor,  to  what- 
ever extent,  has  far  more  power  over  his  tenants,  and  those  who 
dwell  on*  his  land,  and  can  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  their 
happiness  and  wellbeing,  than  the  capitalist  can,  over  any  class 
dependent  upon  him;  while  the  latter  have  always  a  power  of 
transferring  their  services,  and  of  escaping  from  an  attempted 
thraldom,  &om  which  the  former  are  by  their  position  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.  But  the  influence  and  power  of  the  great 
landed  proprietor  increases  with  the  extent  of  his  property  in  a 
ratio  far  greater  than  that  extent,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  territorj^  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  or  cover- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  nearly  a  whole 
county,  it  is  practically  irresistible;  and  if  despotically,  capriciously, 
or  even  ignorantly  exercised,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  grievous 
evils  and  oppression.  As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  refiisS  of  sites 
to  congregations  of  the  Free  Church.  Where  the  land  of  a  district 
is  dividedinto  a  considerable  number  of  properties,  the  attempt  to 
efiect  a  combination  by  which  these  congregations  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  places  of  worship  could  scarcely  in 
any  case  have  been  successful.  But  the  propnetor  of  a  territory 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  long,  can  at  once,  by  the  exercise  of  his  legal 
rights  of  property,  place  thousands  of  the  population  under  an  ab- 
solute interdict  against  meeting  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  even  in  the  open  air,  unless  within  high-water-mark, 
when  the .  territory  happens  to  be  bounded  by  the  sea-shore. 
Several  thousands  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  at  the  present 
moment  absolutely  excluded,  tnrough  the  simple  will  of  one  man, 
from  a  roof  to  shelter  them  when  meeting  for  public  worship,  and 
are  only  permitted  to  meet  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  by  the 
mere  sufierance  of  the  proprietor,  who,  at  his  pleasure,  may  ex- 
elude  them  from  even  thus  assembling  upon  the  smallest  spot  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  in  order  to  worship  its  Maker ;  and  had 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  adhered  to  his  refusal  of  sites  given  im- 
mediately after  the  disruption,  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Sutherland — of  whom  the  great  majority 
are  members  of  the  Free  Church — ^would  have  been  placed 
under  this  ban. 
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The. care  here  instanced  is  indeed  an  extreme  one;  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  good  illustration  of  the  enormous  power,  in  practical 
effect,  whic^  the  piere  extent  of  landed  territory  possessed  by  a 
single  individual  gives  to  the  exercise,  by  him,  even  of  his  legal 
rights,  beyond  wh^t  could  attach  to  it  under  a  more  generally  ais- 
tnbuted  §tate  of  prpperj;y,  and  beypn4  ^hat  could  possibly  k)11ow 
from  any  i;se  that  a  capitalist  might  make  of  his  fortune,  however 
pnormous  tha);  might  oe. 

The  other  peculi^ity  to  which  we  refer,  is  the  removal, 
throughout  extensive  districts,  of  any  class  intermediate  between 
the  single  overgrown  proprietor  of  the  district  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  Nothing  is  calculated  to  have  a  more  whole- 
some influence  on  the  state  of  rural  society  than  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  resident  proprietors  of  various  grades,  down  to  the  bon- 
net-Uird  who  cultivates  his  own  little  property.  Everywhere, 
however,  throughout  Scotland,  the  large  landowners  are  swallow- 

i'ng  up  and  ^bsprbipg  the  sm^Jler  properties  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.' Np|;  only  is  the  cl^ss  of  })onnet-lairds  altogether  disap- 
pearing, but  the  number  of  proprietors  of  moderately-sized  estates 
is  r^piuiy  djipinishing,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  number  of  se- 
parate proprietors  of  land  be  pne-half  or  even  one-third  of  what 
it  was  at  tpe  conimencement  of  tl^e  present  century.  Now,  al- 
most eveiy  property  so  absorbe4  is  at  once  riveted  to  some  large 
adjoining  estate  by  the  fetters  of  an  entail,  never  to  be  separated ; 
and  a  state  of  matters  highly  injurious  to  the  general  wellbeing 
is  rendered  npt  only  permanent,  but  pf  necessity  progressive,  its 
mischievoifs  character  augmenting  even  beyond  the  proportion 
of  its  extent. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  evils  to  society 
arising  froi^  the  factitious  encouragement  afforded  by  entails  to 
excessive  accumulation,  fin4  the  exclusion  of  the  operation  of  tfll 
the  natural  tendencies  to  re-distribution ;  but  we  hasten  on  to 
sonie  of  the  other  injuries  inflicted  on  the  community  by  this 
most  obnoxious  system  of  entails. 

The  defective  statjs  of  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  non- 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  wHich  is  one  of  its  natural  results,  is 
an  evil  not  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  community — the 
supply  of  fopd  to  which,  as  well  as  its  general  wealth,  is  thereby 
yery  naturally  affected.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  are 
many  instances,  from  particular  causes,  of  entailed  estates  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  improven^ent  and  cultivation  equal  tA 
that  of  those  neld  in  fee-simple.  But  in  general  it  is  not  so;  and 
indeed — frpip  the  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  heirs  of  entail 
already  f]pticed,  ^x\d  otjiers  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  leases 
tliey  are  able  to  grant,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail — it 
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cannot  b(^  so;— and,  accordingly,  the  CAddence  tajsen  before  the 
Commons  Eptajl  Committee  of  1828  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact,  that  entailed  estates  might  generally  be  4istinguished  from 
those  that  were  not  entailed  by  tneir  external  appearance,  and 
theif  s|;^te  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Nor,  it  must  fee 
obvious,  can  any  mere  relaa'ation  of  existing  fetters  do  much  to- 
yf^^s  jn4uping  a  better  state ;  for  so  long  as  the  fundamental 
pnnciple  of  entails,  of  preserving  the  estate  itself  for  succeedijjg 
^^ir^,  is  ipajn|;ained,  all  that  can  be  done  in  relief  of  one  heir,  or 
to  enable  him  to  improve,  is  to  throw  the  burden  in  a  larger  pr 
smaller  proportion  on  his  successors,  thereby  tying  up  their  band$ 
more  efiectually  from  carrying  forward  the  work  of  improvement 
which  he  has  thus  been  enabled,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  commence* 
To  make  the  land  available,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  production  to  the 
extent  of  its  capabilities,  it  is  absolutely  necesssary  that  the  sys- 
tem be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  the  land  of  the  country  be  made 
really  free  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  its  cultivation  arid 
improvement. 

feesides  inducing  diminished  productiveness  in  respect  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  by  reason  of  defective  cultivation  and  non-im- 
proyefnept,  entails  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  other  capabilities 
of  land  feeing  made  available.  There  are  capabilities  which  can 
only  fee  brought  into  beneficial  operation,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
Wee  capital,  as  for  instance  the  water-power  arising  from  a  stream, 
or  ttom  the  formation  of  an  extended  reservoir.  To  make  this 
fivailable,  in  addition  to  any  outlay  for  forming  the  reservoir  or 
accumulating  and  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  manufactories 
for  taking  awantage  of  it  must  be  erected,  or  the  water  will  con- 
tinue to  find  its  way  to  the  ocean  for  ages  without  doing  any  ser- 
vice to  man,  or  yielding  any  thing  to  tne  proprietor.  But  if  the 
rigfet  of  water,or  even  any  portion  of  property  required  to  admit  of 
its  being  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  held  under  the  fetters 
pf  an  entail,  no  title  can  be  given  which  would  warrant  the 
ii][^ufacturer  to  erect  works  attended  with  the  outlay  of  a  large 
capital.  No  feu  can  be  granted,  nor  any  lease  even  of  the  water  for 
more  than  twenty-one  years.  On  such  a  tenure  as  this  no  man 
would  expend  his  capital,  placing  it  and  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  heir  in  possession  when  it  expired,  in  regard  to  the  rent  then 
to  be  demanded,  or  as  to  its  being  renewed  at  all.  In  the  same 
way,  as  to  mines  and  minerals,  when  the  proprietor  has  not — as 
be  rarely  has — the  means  of  himself  expending  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  working  of  them,  he  can  give  no  right  to 
a  third  party  capable  of  doing  so,  of  such  duration  as  would 
authorize  the  outlay,  when  that  is  at  all  considerable. 

Great  obstructions  are  also  placed  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  towns,  which  are  unfortunately  sur- 
rounded by  land  held  under  entails ;  and  we  shall  eoncluae  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  a  representation  of  the  evils  thus  occa- 
sioned, contained  in  a  recent  petition  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Stranraer,  against  the  present  law  of  entail. 

"  The  town  in  which  they  Hve  has  the  misfortune  to  be  completely 
enveloped  by  entailed  estates,  which  extend  for  many  miles  round  it. 
It  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  water  on  springs  which  are  situated 
on  entailed  lands,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  A 
Company  was  formed  many  years  ago,  and  the  necessary  capital  raised 
to  bring  the  water  into  the  town  by  pipes.  The  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  obtained,  and  the  work  ready  to  be  commenced,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the. law  of  entail  disabled  the  proprietors,  even  with 
consent  of  the  presumptive  heirs,  from' granting  a  title .  to  the  neces- 
sary ground  for  a  longer  period  than  nineteen  years.  The  undertak- 
ing was  thus  rendered  abortive,  because  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  a  special  Act  would  have  cost  more  than  the  whole  work ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  inhabitants  are  still  dependent  on  a  precarious 
supply,  brought  in  carts,  and  retailed  at  a  high  price,  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandize. 

"  The  public  burying-ground,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  is 
crowded  to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  shocking  to  the  feelings  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  nuisance  becoming 
intolerable,  a  piece  of  land  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  from  an  en- 
tailed proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  here  again  the  Law  of 
Entail  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier,  because  it  was  found  that, 
even  for  this  purpose,  the  powers  of  the  entailed  proprietor  were 
limited  to  the  granting  of  a  lease  for  nineteen  years. 

'^  Nearly  half  of  the  town  stands  on  entailed  lands,  the  houses  having 
been  erected  on  building  leases  granted  by  the  heirs  of  entail  under 
statutory  authority.  There  are  entire  streets  where  these  leases  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
wretched  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  over-lord,  in  consequence 
of  the  Entail  Law,  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  renew  the  leases  before 
their  termination,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  interest  com- 
pels the  tenants  to  withhold  improvements." 

The  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  monstrous  system 
we  have  been  considering  was  long  since  perceived  by  thinking 
men,  but  the  public  have  been  very  tardy  in  evincing  that  interest 
in  the  subject  which  the  magnitude  of  the  injuries  occasioned 
to  the  community  ought  to  have  excited ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  law  has  pro- 
ceeded most  urgently  from  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates 
themselves.  These  parties  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  bondage  to  which  they  are  subjected.    Their  inability 
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to  improve  their  estates — which  if  they  cannot  do,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  themselves  at  all  on  a  level  with 
tee-simple  prpprietors-^has  become  more  oppressive  and  hurtful 
to  them  since  the  recent  more  general  application  of  capital  to 
land,  and  the  great  strides  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture of  late  years  achieved ;  and  the  effects  of  jLord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  only  now  beginning  to  come  into  partial  operation,  on  the 
death  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  who  were  first  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  show  them  clearly  how  utterly  helpless,  hand-bound,  and 
wretched  the  whole  body  must  in  a  short  time,  become,  if  they 
cannot  obtain  relief  of  a  different  kind  from  these  partial  relaxa- 
tions, which  only  lighten  the  burden  on  the  heir  who  can  first 
benefit  by  them,  to  throw  it  with  accumulated  weight  on  those 
heirs  who  are  to  come  after  him.  Accordingly,  a  very  urgent 
cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Entail  Laws  has  arisen  from  the  very 
body  for  whose  protection  the  entails  were  originally  framed;  and 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  has  in  consequence  been 
called  to  the  subject  more  impressively,  and  with  a  better 
prospect  of  a  good  result,  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

So  far  as  regards  the  prevention  of  any  further  entailing  of 
the  already  far  too  small  portion  of  the  fee-simple  land  in  the 
country,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  Act  of 
1685  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  all  future  entails,  such  as  it  was 
meant  to  protect,  should  be  declared  unlawful  and  void.  This, 
we  doubt  not,  would  be  found  in  regard  to  them,  at  common 
law,  if  the  question  were  now  to  be  tried ;  but  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject  by  declaring  them 
void  by  statute.  A  question  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ]  828,  Whether,  instead  of  an  absolute  and  simple  aboli- 
tion of  the  Scottish  system,  that  of  England  should  not  be 
substituted  in  its  place!  and  this  question  will  probably  again 
be  mooted.  According  to  the  latter  system,  a  man  may  entail 
his  lands,  giving  a  life-interest  or  life-interests  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  being  at  the  time,  with  a  right  over,  in  tail,  to  is^ue 
tmbom ;  but  through  a  legal  fiction  the  first  of  this  unborn  issue, 
who  succeeds  as  tenant  in  tail,  may,  on  his  attaining  majority, 
suffer  a  fine,  and,  by  a  "  recovery,"  disentail  the  land ;  or,  in- 
deedy  he  may  effect  this  before  he  actualljr  succeeds,  with  con- 
sent always  of  the  tenant  for  life,  in  possession  for  the  time.  That 
this  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  our  present  system  cannot 
be  disputed ;  but  we  own  we  would  not  incline  to  admit  the 
power  of  entailing  at  all.  Unquestionably,  every  man  must  have 
the  right  during  liis  life,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  it,  of  con- 
veying his  property  to  other  existing  individuals  in  such  shares, 
whether  of  parts,  or  of  interests  such  as  liferent  and  fee,  as  he 
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may  judge  fit ;  and  he  ih^Jj  perlia|)s  pr6^6rly^  b^  kll6w6d  t6  atp- 
pbint  a  destidatidn  of  heirs  after  them,  which  shall  have  ^^ct  if 
they  do  not  alter  it,  or  appoint  a  new  disstihdtidli  to  heik  hamed 
by  themselves.  Thus  he  may  give  a  liferent  to  one  arid  thfe  fee 
to  another,  or  successive  liferents  to  more  than  one  arid  the  fee 
to  a  third  or  fourth,  all  these  parties  being  existing  pei-sdris^  with 
a  destination,  ovijr  in  the  event  of  the  fiar  dying  withbtit  didbolidg 
of  the  land,  or  settling  it  on  hew  heirs.  But  thfete  b\imij  in 
ev^ry  generation,  to  be  a  full  right  of  property  vestdd  m  soiiie 
existing  individual  oi*  individuals,  and  it  should  not  b^  f^tit  iii 
abeyance  for  beiiigs  not  yet  bom.  This  seeriis  the  natt()*al  Wte ; 
and  it  would  afford,  in  general,  a  sufficient  Inearis  of  i*@Strdiii{^ 
on  the  part  of  a  proprietor,  against  the  dreaded  e:sti*av£(^dii66  or 
imprudence  of  an  heir  in  particular  cases,  without  allogetnef  313- 
irineriting  him. 

The  main  difficulty,  howeverj  has  reference,  hot  to  the  fei^eti- 
tion  of  new  entails,  but  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  eiltaili^  Al- 
ready in  existence.  The  number  of  these,  anathe  ifaimens^  ifM- 
tent  of  territory  which  they  affect,  tender  this  a  ill^tter  of  the  tit- 
most  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
fetters  shall  be  removed,  but  as  to  the  Hme  withiri  which  this  fehall 
be  done.  Some,  indeed,  declaim  against  what  they  call  the  iil* 
justice  of  depriving  any  single  individual  of  the  whole  hoii  df 
substitute  heirs  uiider  any  entail,  who  shall  have  coirie  iiitd  belri^ 
prior  to  the  change  in  the  laWj  of  his  vested  interest  ulider  th# 
entail;  and  sd  would  allow  no  entail  to  be  brought  to  ah  eiid  till 
after  the  death  of  every  substitute  heir  who  had  been  in  life  wheii 
the  change  was  effected.  If  this  view  should  be  acted  liporij  it 
would  postponed  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  disentMlliti^ 
for  half  a  centtiry  at  least,  putting  off  for  that  peridd  all  thfe  beriCH- 
fits  to  be  derived  from  a  repeal  of  the  present  system,  arid  flro^ 
longing  its  nioristrous  evils.  Justice,  however,  requires  rid  SudH 
Sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  these  supposed  vested 
rights  in  abuses,  as  a  short  consideration  of  their  riatiire  tirid  vdttle 
will  show. 

The  value  of  the  interest  of  these  substitute  heirs,  whdde  rifehf 
is  not  defeasible  by  the  existence  of  riearer  heirs — such  aiS  tMS 
eldest  son  of  an  entailed  proprietor,  and  the  eldest  son  of  thfe  eldest 
son — can  easily  be  calculated,  being  deterriiinable  by  the  charicd 
of  survivance,  and  the  probable  period  of  accession  ;  and  stich  flH 
interest  might  be  appreciable  to  the  extent  of  four  substitrite  lieiW 
after  the  heir  in  possession.  No  such  number  of  heirs  with  iri 
defeasible  rights,  however,  can  be  expected  to  be  in  existerice  fit 
one  and  the  same  time,  as,  unless  in  very  pecuHat  cases  whici 
would  be  extraordinary  exceptions,  this  would  require  five  gene* 
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rations  of  males  ih  the  direct  line — fdthfer,  son,  grandson,  great- 
grandson,  and  great-gredt-grahdson,  all  living  at  diice.  Thre6 
would  be  the  litmbst  rot  whose  interests  il  would  be  hecessalr  to 
provide,  and  a  perfedtljr  Sufficieiit  protectitih  to  those  woiila  bfe 
secured  by  the  scheme  to  ^hicK  we  sHall  iiiiraediately  advert. 

Even  three  stich  hell's  with  abi^tlliitely  indefeasible  Hgtils  Ttould 
seldom  exist;  and  iii  the  gerieralitj^  of  ca^QS  thete  wbiild  pnibabljr 
only  be  one  whose  expectStioris  woiild  hoi  be  liable  to  be  excluded 
by  the  existence  of  issue  of  a  nearer  heir.  As  to  all  substitutes^ 
lioweverj  whose  succession  itiight  fee  excluded  by  nearer  helrS 
coming  into  being,  the  firesent  valiie  pf  their  interest  is  Scarcely 
apprebiable  at  all,  arid  certainly  beybfid  the  thitd  substitiite  it  is 
utterly  inappreciable ;  arid  without  the  i^lightest  iiijustice  it  may 
be  dealt  with  as  a  hoheritity.  In  driy  vie^,  tnfereforej  it  wbttld  ohly 
b0  necessary  to  give  protectibri  to  the  interests  of  thb  three  stib- 
stif  ute-heil'S  next  iri  otdiir  tb  the  heir  actually  in  posSessibri  at  tlid 
tiirie  the  change  was  riiade. 

This,  however,  woiild  be  effectually  and  sriflSciently  doiie  by  al- 
lowing the  heir  now  in  possession  to  hold  dne-fourth  of  the  estate  in 
fee-sinifile,  he  always  discharging,  to  the  exterit  of  its  valufe;  the 
capital  stims  of  any  burdens  to  which  the  estate  is  subject ;  ati^ 
by  alldwirig  tlie  next  iri  order^  bii  accession,  to  hbld  aribther  fotartk 
iri  fee-simple,  he  in  like  mdnrier  discharging  any  bsilance  bf  shcn 
burdens ;  the  next  to  hbld  another  fourtti,  find  the  next  again  to 
hbld  the  remainder,  or  the  whble,  if  riot  sold  by  |)l'ecediiig  heitSj 
entirely  freb  froiri  the  fetters  of  entail. 

Minute  and  varied  calculations  as  to  the  cbfaiparatlve  value  df 
the  interests  of  these  substitute  heirs  under  the  subsisting  eritdilsj 
and  that  of  the  rights  which  would  belong  to  them  under  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1828 ;  and  treating  their  right  of  succession  as  in- 
defeasible, and  also  taking  the  value  under  the  existing  entails  as 
at  the  date  of  probable  accession,  that  value  was  found  to  be  fully 
made  up  to  them;  while,  taking  the  presentvalne  of  the  expectancy, 
and  looking  to  the  contingency  of  the  existence  of  nearer  heirs, 
the  value  under  the  proposed  scheme  exceeded  that  under  the 
existing  entails. 

To  these  calculations  we  can  only  refer  the  reader;  but  they 
show  the  perfect  safety  and  justice,  so  far  as  regards  any  ideally 
substantial  or  appreciable  interest  on  the  part  of  substitute-heirs, 
of  the  scheme  which  was  then  suggested,  and  which  certainly 
appears  to  us  the  best  fitted,  of  any  that  has  been  proposed,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  monstrous  and  injurious  system. 
But  we  would  incline  to  go  somewhat  further  than  was  then 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  more  immediate  attainment,  on  the 
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part  of  the  community,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  restor- 
ing to  the  market,  land  now  eatra  commerduniy  and  opening  to 
the  employment  of  capital  in  a^cultural  imp^vementS;  temto-* 
ries  now  excluded  from  it.  yfe  would  suggest  that^  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  preventing  the  mere  gratification  of  jealousy 
of  a  substitute-heir,  or  Capricious  ill-will  to  himj  jsuch  as  the  con- 
sent, prob'ably,of  the  heir  next  in  order,  and  the  approbisition  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  that  heii^  in  possession  might  oe  authorized  to 
sell,  not  merely  the  one-fourth  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  h^ld 
by  them  in  fee-simple,  but  the  whole  estate,  the  price  beiii^  in- 
vested in  the  public  rands,  th^  to  remain  for  behoof  of  the  heirs 
to  succeed,  who  should,  in  their  order,  have  right  to  a  shiire  in  fee- 
simple,  and  to  a  liferent  of  the  rest,  just  as  if  the  ei^t^te  had  not 
been  sold.  In  this  way  much  of  the  land  now  under  fetters  might 
instantly  be  set  free,  and  the  country  would  at  once  lave  all  the 
advantage  of  an  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  entails,  while 
the  fair  interest  of  those  siibstitute-heirs,  whose  interest  was  lip- 
preciable,  would  be  sufficiently  protected  and  secured. 

We  cannot  at  present  enter  more  fully  into  a  considei^on  of 
the  details  of  the  nlan  to  which  we  have  referred;  but  we  trust 
that  the  subject  ot  the  freedom  of  the  soil  will  now  obtain  that 
degree  of  attention  from  the  public  which  its  vast  importaiice 
demands ;  for  we  believe  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  advantages  which— alike  in  an  a^cultural,  a  commercial,  a 
social,  and  a  moral  view— would  result  from  the  overthrow  of  an 
ential  system  so  utterly  factitious  and  unnatural,  and  so  deeply 
and  extensively  injurious,  as  that  under  which  this  country 
has  so  long  groaned. 
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Aet.  VIII. — 1.  Researches  on  Light;  An  Examination  of  all  the 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecidar  Changes 
produced  hy  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Raysj  embracing  all  the 
known  Photographic  Processes^  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art. 

'  By  Egbert  Hunt,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society,     Pp.  304.    London,  1844. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organization  of 
Plants  ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  several  Memoirs  on  Ca- 
pillary Attraciiony  Electricity^  and  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light. 
By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  New  York.  Eoyal  4to,  pp.  324.  New 
York,  1844. 

3.  Nouvelles  Instructions  sur  Vusage  da  DagiieiTCotype.  Par 
Charles  Chevalier.    Paris,  1841. 

4.  Melanges  Photographiques,  Complement  des  nouvelles  Instruc- 
tions sur  Vusage  du  Daguerreotype,     Pp.  128.    Paris,  1844. 

5.  The  Pencil  of  Nature,  By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  &c.,  &c.    Nos.  L,  II.,  in.,  IV.,  V.    London,  1844. 

6.  Traiti  de  Photographies  contenant  tous  les  perfectionnements 
trouvies  jusqu^a  ce  joury  appareil  panoramiqucy  differences  des 
foyersy  gravure  Fizeauy  ^c.  Par  Lerebours  et  Secretans, 
Opticiens  de  rObservatoire,  et  de  la  Marine.  5meEdit.  Pp. 
268.     Paris,  Octobre  1846. 

7.  Des  Papiers  Photographiquesy  Procedes  de  M.  Blanquart- 
Evrard  et  autresy  avec  Notes  de  N.  P.  Lerebours.  Pp.  31. 
Paris,  Mar.  1847. 

8.  Excursions  Daguerriennes.  Collection  de  1 14  Planchesy  repre- 
sentant  les  vues  et  les  monumens  les  plus  remarquables  du  Globe, 
2  Vols. 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  very  few  instances 
in  which  great  inventions  or  discoveries  have  burst  upon  tlie  pub- 
lic view  like  meteors,  or  startled  the  public  mind  by  their  novelty 
and  grandeur.  The  greatest  feats  of  intellect  have,  like  the  in- 
tellect itself,  been  of  tardy  growth.  A  suggestion  f5pom  one  mind 
and  in  one  age,  has  become  a  fact  in  another ;  and  some  sickly 
embryo  of  thought,  which  has  preserved  its  vitality  for  a  centur}% 
has  often  assumed  the  form  and  beauty  of  a  living  truth,  when 
the  public  taste  or  the  wants  of  society  have  stimulated  research, 
or  created  a  demand  for  the  productions  of  genius.  So  slow,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  march  of  great  ideas,  and  so  obscure  the  path 
by  which  they  reached  their  gigantic  consummation,  that  the  his- 
torian of  science  has  often  been  unable  to  trace  their  steps,  and  the 
arbiter  of  genius  to  discover  the  brow  upon  which  he  might  plant 
the  laurel  which  they  deserved.     The  astronomy  which  in  one 
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century  gave  immortality  to  a  priest,  in  the  next  immured  a  phi- 
losopher in  prison;  and  geological  truth  passed  through  the  phases 
ol'  a  presumptuous  speculation,  and  of  an  atheistical  dogma,  be- 
fore it  became  the  handmaid  of  piety  and  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
It  is  lyith  much  difficulty  and  some  uncertainty  that  we  can  trace 
even  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  to  their  humble  origin, 
llie  steiam-engLne  has  not  yet  owned  its  obligations  to  a  single 
Qiind,  and  little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  an 
English  court  of  law  came  to  the  decision  that  James  Watt  had 
made  no  improvement  on  this  mighty  instrument  of  civilization. 
The  steam-snip  and  the  railway-chanot — ^the  locomotives  on  wa- 
ter and  on  iron — at  once  the  benefactors  and  the  wonders  of  Ihe 
age,  win  continue  to  be  disputed  or  unclaimed  inventions  till  so- 
cio^ h^s  forgptten  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  or  lamented  its 
ftilfilmeht : — 

^VSdon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer*d  Steam!  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

"  There  are  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  on  the  contrary, 
on  which  are  stamped  imperishable  names,  or  with  which  the^ 
names  are  inseparably  associated.  Kepler^s  laws  are  engraven  on 
the  planetary  heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  be  named, 
while  satellites  reVolveand  terrestrial  bodies  fall;  and  while  Nep- 
tune bears  his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame  of  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The  electro-magnetic  power  which 
speeds  over  the  globe  the  telegraphic  message,  will  carry  the 
name  of  Wheatstone  to  its  most  distant  terminus  whether  in  space 
or  time  ;  and  the  thunderbolt  which  Franklin  drew  from  heaven, 
and  which,  when  untaught  and  untamed,  shattered  in  its  course 
the  structures  of  o^anic  and  inorganic  life,  will  acknowledge  its 
aipprenticeship  to  Faraday,  while  it  is  imparting  new  organisa- 
tions to  matter,  placing  round  the  solar  ray,  and  guiding  even 
theparticles  of  light  in  tneir  fantastic  gyrations.  Other  discoveries 
have  associated  themselves,  even  in  their  nomenclature,  with  in- 
dividual names ;  and  in  the  very  terminology  of  the  two  great 
arts  which  we  are  about  to  expound — ^the  Daguerreotype  and  Tal- 
boti/pe—SL  grateful  age  has  akeady  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
(listinguished  inventors. 

The  two  inventions  which  we  have  just  mentioned  possess  a  char- 
racter,  and  occupy  a  place,  essentially  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  sister  arts.  While  the  painter  delineates  on  canvass,  or 
the  sculptor  embodies  in  marble  those  images  in  their  eye  to  which 
the  law  of  vision  gives  an  external  place,  the  photographer  pre- 
sents to  Nature  an  artificial  eye,  more  powerful  than  his  own, 
which  receives  the  images  of  external  objects,  and  imprints  on  ita 
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fiensitiye  tablet,  and  with  indelible  lines  their  precise  forms,  and 
the  Ughts  and.  shadows  by  which  these  forms  are  modified.  He 
thus  gives  permanency  to  details  which  the  eye  itself  is  too  dull 
to  appreciate,  and  he  represents  Nature  as  she  is — neither  pruned 
by  his  taste,  nor  decked  by  his  imagination.  From  among  the 
countless  images  of  surrounding  objects  which  are  actually  accu- 
mulated in  every  part  of  space,  he  excludes,  by  means  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  all  but  the  one  he  wishes  to  perpetuate,  and 
he  can  thus  exhibit  and  fix  in  succession  all  those  floating 
images  and  subUle  forms  which  Epicurus  fancied,  and  Lucretius 
sung»* 

The  art  of  photography,  or  that  of  delineating  objects  by  thq 
ageikcy  of  the  light  which  they  radiate  or  reflect,  is  substantially 
a  new  invention,  which  we  owe  to  two  individuals,  Mr,  Talbot 
and  M.  Daguerre,  although,  like  all  other  arts,  some  approxima- 
tion had  been  made  to  it  by  previous  inquirers.  So  early  ajsi 
1802,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood,  the  celebi'ated  porcelain  manu- 
£su;turer,  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  A 
method  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass j  and  of  making  pix)files  hy 
thg  agency  of  Ught  upon  nitrate  of  silver^  which  was  accompanied 
with  some  observations  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Having  ascelv 
tained  ^*  that  white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  undergoes  no  change  when  kept  in 
a  dark  place,"  but  "  speedily  changes  colour^'  when  "  exposed  to 
the  daylighl^'^  Mr.  Wedgewood  found  "  that  the  alterations  of 
colour  took  place  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  light  was 
more  intense ;"  that  the  full  effect  was  produced  by  the  sun's 
li^t  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whereas  two  or  three  hours  were 
nqnired  in  the  shade  ;  that  the  red  rays  have  little  action  upon 
Hf  the  yellow  and  green  more,  and  the  blue  and  violet  most  of 
1^.  **  Hence,"  savs  Mr.  Wedgewood,  "  when  a  white  surface 
eov«red  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  placed  behind  a 
painting  on  glass  exposed  to  the  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted 


* 


t)ico  igitur,  rerum  effigias,  tenuisque  figuras 
Mitti^r  ab  rebns  summo  6fi  corpore  earum  ; 
QiiMb  qnasi  membrBiia,  vel  cortex  nominitanda'st 
Quod  speciem,  ac  formatn  similem  gerit  ejus  Imago, 
Quojuscunque  cluet  de  corpore  fusa  vagari. 

Nexty  for  'tis  timej  my  muse  declares  and  sings 
What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things^ 
Which  like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  in  streams, 
Play  hi  the  nir  and  dance  upon  the  beams.-'— 
A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows. 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those, 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the  frame 
And  figure  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came. — Crbbch* 
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through  the  differently  painted  smfaces,  produce  distinct  tints 
of  brown  or  blacky  sensibly  differing  in  intensity^  according  to 
the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  where  the  light  is  unaltered  the 
colour  of  the  nitrate  becomes  deepest.  When  the  shadow  of  any 
figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  surface^  the  part  concealed 
by  it  remains  white,  and  the  other  parts  speedily  become  dark. 
For  copying  paintings  on  glass,  the  solution  should  be  appHotl 
on  leather,  and  in  this  case  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  than 
when  paper  is  used.  After  the  colour  has  been  once  fixed  upon 
the  leather  or  paper,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
water,  or  water  and  soap,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  perma- 
nent." 

Mr.  AVedgew^ood  endeavoured  by  repeated  washings,  and  by 
thin  coatings  of  fine  varnish,  to  prevent  the  white  parts  of  his 
pictni'es  from  becoming  dark  when  exjiosed  to  light ;  but  all  his 
attempts  were  fniitless,  and  lie  was  obliged  therefore  either  to 
exhibit  them  in  candle-liglifr,  or  for  a  short  time  in  the  shade. 
This  T>rocess  was  applied  by  its  author  to  taking  profiles,  and 
**  making  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as  are  possessed  of  a 
texture  partly  opaque  and  paitly  transparent,  such  as  the  woody 
fibres  01  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects**'  He  tried  also,  bnt 
without  much  success,  to  copy  prints ;  and  he  failed  still  moi'e 
agnally  in  what  w^as  his  leading  object,  to  copy  the  images  in  the 
camera-obscura.  In  following  these  processes,  Sir  H,  Davy 
found  "  that  the  images  of  small  objects  produced  by  means  of 
the  solar  microscope,  may  be  copied  without  ditficulty  on  pre- 
pared paper— the  paper  being  placed  at  but  a  small  distance  from 
the  lens  :"  and  he  ascertained  that  about  1  part  of  nitrate  to  about 
10  of  water,  gave  the  best  solution.  Mr.  Wedgewood  likewise 
ascertained  that  the  muriate  w^as  more  susceptible  than  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  both  were  most  readily  acted  upon  while  wet. 
He  impregnated  his  paper  with  the  muriate,  either  by  diffusing 
it  through  water,  and  applying  it  hi  this  form,  ^^  or  by  immersing 
paper  moistened  with  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  veiy  diluted 
muriatic  ucid.^'  The  impossibility  of  removing  the  colouring 
from  the  white  parts  of  the  pictures,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood  the  iilea  that  "  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  form  w^ith  it  an  insoluble  compound,"  and  he 
had  experiments  in  view  to  discover  some  substance  that  could 
destroy  this  compound  either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities. 
"  Nothing/*  he  adds,  "  but  a  method  of  preventing  the  un- 
i^haded  part^  of  the  delineation  from  being  coloured  by  exposure 
to  the  day,  is  wanted  to  render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is 
elegant*"' 

This  beautiful  process,  which  notwitlistanding  its  defects,  it 
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required  neither  science  nor  skill  to  repeat,  seems  to  have  excited 
no  interest  whatever.  The  writer  of  this  Article  gave  a  notice  of 
it  iaa  Scottish  Jounial,  so  early  as  1803,  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  was  re- 
peatedw  Without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
"WQOdj  Mn  H©My  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey^  was  led  by 
aoetdental  circumstances  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
giving  a  permanent  existence  to  those  beautiful  but  evanescent 
pictures^  which  the  caraera-obscura  presents  to  our  view.  Re- 
collecting that  nitrate  of  silver  was  changed  or  decomposed  by 
light,  he  began,  early  in  1834,  that  series  of  experiments  which 
led  him  to  the  beautiful  art  which  now  bears  his  name.  Anxious 
to  perfect  the  new  art  which  he  had  discovered,  Mr.  Talbot  con- 
tinued his  experiments  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  communicated 
.to  the  Royal  Society  Some  AcGOunt  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic 
JDrawing^  or  iJie  process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be  made  to 
,delir^ate  themsehes  vnthout  the  aid  of  the  artistes  pendL  In  this 
.p^pei^  which  was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  31st  January  1839, 
^several  months  before  M.  Daguerre  had  published  his  photogenic 
processes,  Mr,  Talbot  enumerates  the  various  purposes  to  which 
^e  new  art  couljd  be  applied;  but  it  was  not  till  the  21st  February 
thuit;  he  communicated  to  the  Society  his  process  for  preparing  the 
pap^fr  wid  his  method  of  fixing  the  images.  A  sheet  of  superfine 
wilting'  paper  (of  a  good  firm  quality  and  smooth  surface)  is 
;4iF})^into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda) 
4|jEm  wiped  dry.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  namely,  a  satu- 
jat^  eolation  six  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water,  is  spread  with 
a  .brash  over  one  surface  only,  and  the  paper  when  dry  is  fit  for 
•Htfe^  When  leaves  of  flowers,  lace,  engravings,  &c.,  are  laid  upon 
:tbft  Jiitcafced  surfece  of  the  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  very 
perfect  images  of  them  are  obtained,  the  lights  and  shades  being 
XQVieiiBed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  pictures  are  delineated 
^  white  in  place  of  black  lines,  or  are  negative  pictures.  In  like 
fflamiier,  the  pictures  thrown  upon  the  nitrated  paper  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  camera-obscura  are  negatively  delineated.  In  order 
to^X  these  pictures,  or  prevent  the  white  lines  and  portions  from 
being,  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  Mr.  Talbot  first  washed 
th^m  with  iodide  of  potassium  greatly  diluted  with  water ;  but 
the  method  which  he  proposed,  as  being  safer  and  simpler,  was  to 
pomer^e  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
th^a  to  dry  it  after  wiping  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Talbot's  pictures  were  negative^  like  those 
^Mx*  Wedgewood,  but  yet  he  has  distinctly  shown  how  positive 
pictures,  or  those  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  given  as  in 
nature,  may  be  obtained. 

^^Itt^copying  engravings,"  gays  Mr.  Talbot,  '*by  this  method,  the 
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lights  and  shadows  are  reversed,  consequently  the  effect  is  whoUj 
altered.  But  if  the  picture  so  obtained  is  first  preserved  (fixed)  so  as 
to  bear  sunshine,  it  may  be  afterwards  itself  employed  as  an  object  to 
be  copied,  and  by  means  of  this  second  process  the  lights  and  shcKhws 
,are  brought  back  to  their  onginal  dispontion.  In  this  way  we  have 
indeed  to  contend  with  the  imperfections  arising  from  two  processtt 
instead  of  one ;  but  I  believe  this  will  be  found  merely  a  difficulty  of 
manipulation."* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Talbot  to  the  Royal  Society  could 
not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  so  curious  an  art, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S.,  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  sciences  owe  valuable  obligations^  haa  made 
important  additions  to  the  photogenic  processes,  and  had  himself 
applied  them  to  the  delineation  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
of  which  he  took  pictures  by  the  solar  microscope.  The  follow- 
ing process  was  communicated  by  Mr  Reade,  on  the  9th  of 
]VSrch  1839,  to  E.  W.  Brayley,  Esq.,  who  explained  the  pro- 
cess and  exhibited  the  drawings  referred  to  at  one  of  the  soir^ 
of  the  London  Institution  on  9ie  10th  April  1839. 

<^The  more  important  process,  and  one  probably  different  from 
any  hitherto  employed,  consists  in  washing  good  writing  paper  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  not  les^  than  8  gnk 
to  every  drachm  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed 
in  the  dark,  and  allowed  to  dry  gradually.  When  perfectly  dry^  and 
just  before  it  is  used,  I  wash  it  with  an  infusion  of  galls  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Pharmacopeia,  and  immediately,  even  while  it  is  yet  ioet^ 
throw  upon  it  the  image  of  microscopic  objects  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope. 

'^  It  wul  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  effect^  as  I  am  able 
to  illustrate  it  by  drawings  thus  produced.  I  will  only  add,  with 
respect  to  the  Hms^  that  the  drawing  of  the  fiea  was  peifdcted  in  \%m 
than  five  minutes,  and  the  section  of  oime,  and  the  spiral  veseehi  of 
the  stalk  of  common  rhubard,  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Theie 
drawings  were  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  They  may  also  be  fixed 
by  immersing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  weak  salt  and  water,  and 
then,  for  the  same  time,  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash* 
The  drawing  of  the  TiHentalis  Europea  was  fixed  by  the  latter  method : 
it  was  procured  in  half  a  minute,  and  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  ground  is  due  to  this  rapid  and  more  powerful  action  of  the  solar 
rays.     This  paper  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  camera-obscura. 

"  Farther  experiments  must  determine  the  nature  of  this  very  sen- 
sitive argentine  preparation.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  gallate  or  tannate 
-of  silver,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  common  chemical  compound  is 
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produced  or  suspended  at  pleasure  by  our  command  over  the  rays  of 
light." 

This  process  cannot  iPail  to  be  considered  as  highly  honour- 
able to  tne  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Eeade.  The  first  pubUc  use  of  th^ 
infusion  of  nut-galls,  which,  a&  we  shall  see,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Tsubot's  patented  process,  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr. 
Reads,  and  his  process  of  fixing  his  pictures  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  has  since  been  universally  used  as  the  best,  and  wafi 
afterwards  su^ested  in  1840  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  an  mvaluable  addition  to  the  photographic  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  beauty  of  the  drawings  which  Mr* 
Talbot  obtained  by  the  process  which  he  published,  the  art  was 
still  far  from  being  perfect.  The  discovery  of  a  paper  highly 
sensitive  to  light  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  production  of 
pbrtraits  from  the  life,  and  even  of  accurate  pictures  of  buildings 
and  landscapes,  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  constant^ 
changing  both  from  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  of  the  clouds.  Mr* 
Talbot  accordingly  directed  himself  anew  to  this  part  of  his  sub- 
jwst,  and  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  discovered  a  process  by  which  paper  could  be  maoe  so  sensi- 
tive) that  it  was  darkened  in  five  or  jsix  seconds  when  held  close 
to  a  wax  candle,  and  gave  impressions  of  leaves  by  the  light  of 
Ae  moon. 

Td  this  naost  important  invention  Mr.  Talbot  gare  the  name 
oJT  CdUivpef  which  his  friends  have  now  changed  into  the  more 
lippropijate  name  of  Tdlhotypej  and  he  secured  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  using  it  by  a  patent  for  England,  which  was  sealed  on 
tiid  8th  February  1841.  The  following  is  the  patent  process  for 
obtaining  the  negative  picture : — ^Take  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
ttoooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  texture  (and  without  the 
water-mark),  and  wash  one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  a  soft  camel's- 
kair  brueb,  with  a  solution  composed  of  100  grains  of  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water,  having  pre- 
tionsly  marked  with  a  cross  the  side  which  is  to  be  wasned; 
Wh^n  the  paper  has  been  dried  cautiously  at  the  fire,  or  spon- 
taneously in  tne  dark,  immerse  it  for  a  few  minutes  (two  minutes 
At  a  temperature  of  65'',)ina  solution  of  zWi(^  ofpotassiumj  consist- 
ing of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  then* 
tooe  iiipped  in  water,  and  then  dried  by  applying  blotting  paper 
to  it  ligntly,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  or 
allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is 
called  iodized  papery  and  may  iJe  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  pcNTtfolio  not  exposed  tp  lignt.  Wnen  a  sheet  of  this  paper  is 
#eq[mr«d  for  use,  wash  it  with  the  following  solution,  which  We* 
Aal)  c41  No.  1,— take  100  grains  of  nUraie  of:Hhet  dbiSoIxi^  ih 
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two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  this  oit£-tJtinl  of  its 
volume  of  strong  acetic  acitl  Make  another  solution,  No.  2,  by 
dissolving  crystailixetl  gaUie  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  then 
mix  the  two  solutions  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  in  no 
greater  quantity  tliaii  is  required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  will 
not  keejj  long  witbout  spoiling.  This  mixture,  called  ^affo- 
nitrate  of  mlver  by  the  patentee,  is  then  to  be  spread  bj  a  soft 
L-anieFs-liair  brush  on  the  marked  side  of  the  iodized  paper,  and 
after  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  half  a  minute  to  absorb  the 
solution,  it  should  be  di]iped  in  distilled  watt-r  and  dried  lightly, 
first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  by  hokling  the  paper  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  fire.  When  dry  the  paper  13  fit 
tor  use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  within  a  few  hours.  ; 

The  paper  thus  prepared  la  highly  sensitive  to  light.,  and  it 
must  now  be  placed  in  the  camei'aHjbscora  in  order  to  receive 
on  its  marked  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the  hnulscape  or  per*- 
son  wliose  picture  is  reijuired.  After  remaining  in  the  cimiera 
from  10  seconds  to  several  minutes^  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  camera  in  a  dark  room.  If 
tlie  object  has  been  strongly  ilium innted,  or  if  the  paper  has 
been  long  in  the  camera,  a  sensible  picture  will  be  seen  on  the 
paper  ;  but  if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  short,  or  the  illumina- 
tion feeble,  the  paper  will  *'  appear  entirely  blank,"  An  invisi- 
ble imagCj  however,  is  impressed  on  the  paper,  and  may  be  ren-- 
dered  visible  by  the  following  process  : — **  Take  some  of  the 
pallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  witli  a  soft  carael's-bair  brush  wash 
the  paper  all  over  with  this  liquid,  then  hold  it  befoi'e  a  gentle 
fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  image  will  begin  to  appear,  and  those 

Earts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted  most  strongly  will  become 
rown  or  black,  while  the  others  remain  white.  The  image  con- 
tinues to  grow  more  and  more  distinct  for  some  time,  and  when  it 
becomes  sufficiently  so  the  operation  must  be  terminated,  and  the 
picture  fixed*  In  order  to  effect  this  the  paj^ermust  be  dip]ied, 
first  into  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blotting  paper,  and  after- 
ward-? washed  with  a  solution  of  brmnide  of  pota^siumy  Gonsii»ting 
of  100  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  10  ounces  of  water. 
The  picture  is  then  finally  washed  in  water  and  dried  as  before. 
In  place  of  bromide  of  potassium  a  strong  solution  of  cormncn 
salt  may  be  used." 

By  this  process  we  get  a  iterfative  picture,  and  from  it  any 
nnmlier  of  positive  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  the  folloiving 
manner  ; — Dip  a  sheet  of  good  paper  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  consisting  of  1  part  of  a  saturated  solution  to  8  parts  of 
water,  and  dry  it  first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  spontane- 
ously, Mark  one  of  its  sides,  and  w  ash  that  side  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  we  shall  call  No*  3,  consisting  of  80 
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fframs  of  salt  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  water.  When  this  paper  is 
Uiy,  place  it  with  its  marked  side  uppermost  on  a  flat  board  or 
surface  of  any  kind,  and  above  it  put  iliQ,  negative  picture, 
which  should  be  pressed  against  the  nitrated  or  positive  paper  by- 
means  of  a  glass  plate  and  screws.  In  the  course  of  10  or  15 
minutes  of  a  bright  sunshine,  or  of  several  hours  of  common 
daylfght,  a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  found  on  thei  paper  be- 
neath the  negative  picture.  When  this  picture  has  bejen  well 
washed  or  soaked  in  wate^r,  it  is  washed  over  with  the  solution  of 
bromdde  ofpofassiimi  already  mentioned,  or  plunged  in  a  strong 
solution'  of  common  salt 

As  all  the  inequalities  and  imperfections  of  the  paper  on  which 
a  negative  picture  is  formed,  are  copied  on  the  positive  picture 
which  it  yields,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  positive 
pictures  by  a  single  process.  This  was  first  effected  by  Dr. 
Fyfe,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  Lassaigne  of  Paris ; 
and  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  a  process  of  this  kind  in  his  speci- 
fication; We  have  in  our  possession  one  of  the  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Talbot  by  this  process ;  but  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  shiarper  lines  than  the  double  process,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  itj  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into  general  use.  All  the 
copies  of  pictures  which  it  yields  are  reversed,  and  all  its  por- 
traits and  landscapes  reversed ;  but  the  principal  objections  to  its 
rise  are  two :  It  ^requires  such  a  length  of  time  that  portraits 
ccnild  not  easily  be  taken  by  it,  and  even  when  we  do  obtain  a 
good  picture^  we  cannot  multiply  it  as  in  the  double  process. 

The  following  is  the  single  process,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Tal- 
bot^s  specification : — 

"A  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the  daylight  for  a  few 
secotids,  or  until  ^  visible  discoloration  or  browning  of  its  surface 
takes  place ;  then  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iqdide  of  potas^ 
^mw,  ca^nsigilng  of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  visible  dis- 
colo^itori  is  apparently  removed  by  this  immersion  ;  such,  however, 
is  nbt  really  the  case,  for  if  the  solution  was  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
galUhfdtrate  of  silver,  it  would  speedily  blacken  all  over.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  washed  with  water, 
and  then  dned  with  blotting  paper.  It  is  then  pla<^d  in  the  camera* 
ob9Gara,  and  after  five  or  ten  minutes  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and 
washed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  warmed  as  before  directed. 
An  iipage  of  a: positive  kind  is  thereby  produced,  and  represents  the 
lights  of  objects  by  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required." 

The  property  of  hydriodate  ofpotashy  to  whiten  paper  that  has 
been  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  was  observea  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, and  M.  Lassaigne.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  particular,  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  photographic  processes  founded  upon  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  hydriodate,  and  l)ag  published  the  results  of  his 
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iuqiiirics  in  a  vety  interesting  pa]>er,  wliieli  np]XMTOd  iii  ihc 
PInlompkwal  Mamzine  for  September  1840.  He  lias  moi*e  re- 
cently rejiumed  the  subject  in  his  very  valuable  and  interesting 
vohinie,  entitled^  Researches  on  Lighty  and  has  there  mven  an  ex- 
planatiun  of  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  good  photographic 
paper^  "  on  which,  by  the  united  agency  of  the  hydiiodate  and 
the  solar  rays,  perfect  pictures  may  be  produced  in  the  camera  or 
otherwise,  having  their  lights  and  shaclows  con-ect  as  in  nature." 
This  branch  of  photography  is  more  curious  than  useful ;  for 
though  the  pictures  may  be  perfectly  fixed,  and  retain  their  colour 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a  jjortfolio,  and  but  occasio7ially  exposed 
to  sun-light,  yet,  when  they  are  occasionally  kept  in  the  light, 
and  exposed  to  the  fiTe  action  of  the  atmospliei'e,  they  gradually 
fade,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  not  a  trace  of  the  pictm^e 
is  to  be  seen. 

Various  photographic  processes,  under  various  names,  such  as 
the  Cyanoty|ie,  the  Siderotype,  the  Chrysotyj:>ej  the  Energia- 
type,  the  Platinotype,  the  Aurotype,  the  Chromatype,  the  Cata- 
lysotvpe,  have  been  described  by  different  authors ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  which  they  display,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  resulls  which  some  of  them  yield^  they  are  all  of  inferior 
value  to  the  Talbofj/pey  which^  though  it  has  buen  rcndercd  more 
perfect  since  its  first  publication,  by  JVIr.  Talbot  himself,  and  by 
other  philosophers — and  is  doubtless  still  susceptible  of  further  im- 
provement—will, we  are  persuaded,  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
photogmpliic  process,  when  the  sun-pictures  are  to  be  received 
on  pa])er.  Alf  e  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  valuable 
iijrni  ut'  the  art,  and  give  oiu'  readers  some  account  of  the  im- 
provements which  it  has  received  since  Mr,  Talbot'^s  first  specifi- 
catioji  appeai^cd. 

The  earliest  improvements  upon  the  Colotype  pi\>cess,  as  given 
in  Jlr.  Talbot's  Jtrst  patent,  were  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself^ 
who  secured  his  exclusive  use  of  them  by  a  second  patent,  which 
was  sealed  on  the  1st  June,  1843.  In  order  to  remove  the  yel- 
low tint  from  the  negative  picture,  Mr.  Talbot  jdunge^  it  for 
ten  minutes  in  au  almost  boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  When  waslicd  in  warm  water 
and  dried,  the  picture  is  placed  upon  a  hot  iron,  and  wax  melted 
into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to  increase  its  transparency.  Mr* 
Talbot  also  recommends  that  a  warm  ii'on  b©  placed  behind 
tlie  calotyjie  paper  while  in  the  camera,  to  incrciise  its  sensi- 
bility. In  order  to  simplify  the  process  by  dispensing  with  the 
second  wash,  Mr.  Talbot  washes  the  wdized  paper  with  gallic 
acttlj  and  thus  obtains  io-gaUw  paper^  which  requires  only  to  be 
washed  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  nher^  before  it  is  put 
into  the  camei'a*  The  picture,  though  generally  invisible,  rapidly 
decelopes  itself  vAmix  I'enioved  fmm  the  camcm,  requiring  no 
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farther  care  than  ultimately  to  fix  it.  "  Instead  of  gallic  acid," 
Mr,  Talbot  observes,  "  sulphate  of  iron  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose perfectly."  He  mentions,  also,  that  Tannin^  and  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  tea^  may  be  substituted  for  gallic  acid,  and  he 
defines  the  Cahiype  and  Talbotype  process  as  depending  on  a 
combination  of  iodine,  silver^  and  a  deoxydizing  agent  As  a  still 
farther  simphfication  of  his  process,  Mx.  Talbot  washes  iodized 
paper  with  a  mixture  of  26  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  one  part  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  may  then  be  dried  without  the  fear  of  spoiling,  may  be  kept  a 
little  time,  and  used  without  further  preparation. 

In  order  to  improve  photographic  drawings,  Mr.  Talbot  keeps 
them  twice  the  usual  time  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  shadows  are 
too  dark,  and  the  lights  not  white.  The  drawing  is  then  washed, 
and  plunged  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  iodide  ofpo^ 
iaasiumj  of  the  strength  of  500  grains  to  a  pint  of  water.*  It  is 
then  washed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  Soda, 
till  the  proper  tints  are  obtained.  Mr.  Talbot  also  improves  his 
positive  pictures  by  vxixing  them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured 
paper  bAind  ihem.'\ 

Various  changes,  and  some  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  the  larooesses  adopted  by  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr.  Hunt  has  given 
us  the  following  account  of  some  of  these : — 

<^  Mr.  Channing  of  Boston  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish 
any  method  by  which  the  calotype  process  could  be  simplified.  This 
genHeman  directs  that  the  paper  be  washed  over  with  sixty  grains  of 
ccydtaUised  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  when  dry,  with 
a  aolatipn  of  ten  grains  pf  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between  blott- 
ing papers.  It  is  now  fit  for  use.  A  paper  of  a  more  sensitive  kind 
18  stated  by  the  same  authority,  to  be  prepared  by  using  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  five  grains  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  My  own  experience  ena- 
bles me. to  say  that  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
these  proportions.  A  much  weaker  solution  of  the  nitrate  may  be 
i]8ed>  and  this,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  important.    The  most 

*  Tke  lemoral  cl  erer^  portion  of  iodine  from  the  negatiye  pictores  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  their  giving  numerous  copies.  ^  This  arises,'*  says  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  ^m  the  chemical  fact,  that  solar  light  and  a  minnte  portion  of  iodine,  acting  to- 
gathcor  (though  neither  of  them  separately,)  are  able  to  decompose  the  oMe  of 
■ilvcr,  and  form  a  colourless  iodide  of  the  metal/' — Ptnoti  of  Nature,  No.  VI., 
Fktezxiy. 

.'t'  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  in  his  second  patent,  a  method  of  Phoiographio  print" 
ffi^,  and  of  Pkoio^f>\iepMiGalion,  Letters  are  cut  out  of  a  transparent  page 
uA  sosrtedy  they  are  then  put  up  in  words,  cemented  and  copied  pbot<^graphi<^]y ; 
and  in  Pkotograpkio  publication  he  makes  good  negative  drawings  on  papers  pre- 
pared with  salt  (3  or  4  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water)  and  the  ammonio  nitrate  of  silver, 
(M  gndna  of  nitrate  to  1  6s.  of  water,  ammonia  being  added  to  form  a  precipitate, 
aadxvdiMpMig  the  same/ leaving  the  solution  elear),  and  having  fixed  them  he 
takes  positive  drawings  from  the  negative  copies  as  ueuaL 
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satisfactory  preparations  which  I  have  yet  employed  are  the  bromide 
of  silver,  formed  by  washing  paper  first  with  a  solution  of  alver,  bhh 
above^  and  then  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water;  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
formobenzoate  of  ammonia  and  silver,  formed  by  washing  the  paper 
first  with  the  formobenzoate,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  of  the 
salt  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,'  as 
above.  In  good  sunshine  an  edifice  may  be  beautifully  copied  by 
ieither  of  the  two  last  processes  in  a  minute,  and  by  the  otheris  iii 
about  two  minutes.  To  preserve  these  pictures  of  a  clear  white,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  minute^  preVknisly 
to  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid. 

^^  Dr.  Ryan  has  shown  the  necessity  of  some  care  in  the  use  of  ih6 
iodide  of  potassium,  into  a  solution  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends 
the  nitrated  paper  to  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  paper  is  leii 
too  long  in  such  a  solution,  the  iodide  of  silver  will  be  dissolved,  thai 
salt  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Simply  pass- 
ing the  paper  through  the  solution  appears  to  a.nswer  every  purpose 
effectually.  Mr.  CoUen  has  modified  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  by  brush- 
ing over  the  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  in  using  the  same  solution  in  combination  with  the  gallic 
acid,  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  does  not,  however,  appear"  to 
me  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  care- 
ful adjustment  of  the  best  proportions  of  the  ingredients  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  wiU  be  found  to  afford  better  results  iti  a  shorter 
time." — BesearcheSf  4rc.,  pp.  66-68. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  sensitive  paper  in  distilled  water,  aftei? 
it  has  been  washed  with  the  strong  solution,  No.  1,  Dr.  Adam* 
son  of  St,  Andrews  has  avoided  this  by  weakening  that  solu- 
tion with/owr  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  taking  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  by  blotting  paper.* 

Among  the  improvements  of  the  Talbotype  we  may  enume- 
rate the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  place  of  gallic  acid. 
This  improvement  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  process  in  the  Athenceum  for  June  and  July  1844, 
under  the  name  of  the  Energiaiypey  which  consisted  in  using 
nitrate  of  silver  and  succinic  acidy  and  in  developing  the  picture 
by  protosulphate  of  iron.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  York  in  1845,  Mr.  Hunt  exhibited,  under  the  name  of 
Ferrotypesy  pictures  produced  by  using  every  salt  o/ silver,  and  de- 
veloped by  iron.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Woods  of  JParsons- 
town  communicated  another  photograhic  process,  under  the 
name  of  Electrolysotypey  (afterwards  changed  to  Catalysotypey) 
in  which  ioduret  of  iron  was  substituted  for  iodide  of  potassiwoj 
and  which  he  states  to  have  all  the  beauty  and  quicJcness  of  the 

"  Mr.  W.  Furlong  prepared  his  iodized  pa^r  by  sim^Iv  washing  the  paper  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  silver,  in  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  cf  potomumf  and  tfana 
produced  very  fine  Talbo^pes. 
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Galotjrpe^  ivithottt  a  teniJi  of  its  trouble  and  veiy  little  of  its 
tinceitainty.  In  this  process  the  paper  is  steeped  in  water  to 
vrhich' hydrochloric  acia  has  been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drops  to  three  ounces.  When  well  wet  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  the  syrup  of  ioduret  of  iron  half  a  drachm,  water  2  J 
dhu^hms,  tincture  of  iodine  1  drop.  When  this  was  imbibed  and 
the  paper  dried  lightly  with  bibulous  paper,  and  removed  to  a 
dark  room,  it  was  next  washed  over  evenly  by  a  camel's-hair 
brush  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  ^^The  paper,"  says  Dr.  Woods,  "is  now 
ready  for  the  camera.  The  sooner  it  is  used  the  better,  as  when 
the  ingredients  are  not  rightly  mixed,  it  is  liable  to  spoil  by  keep- 
ing, ^he  time  I  generally  allow  the  paper  to  be  exposed  in  tlie 
oafinera  varied  from  two  to  thirty  seconds ;  in  clear  weather  with- 
out stmdhine  the  medium  is  about  fifteen  seconds.  For  portraits 
cmt  of  doors,  in  the  shade  on  a  clear  day,  the  time  for  sitting  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.-*  When  the  paper  is  taken  from  the 
ci^mera  thepicture  is  visible,  but  in  the  dark  it  is  gradually  de- 
y^loped.  Dr.  Woods  recommends  for  fixing  it  bromide  ofpotas- 
mm  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  iodide  of  potas- 
siuwk  5  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  picture  is  then  to  be  well 
washed  as  usual.  Having  discovered  some  imperfections  in  this 
|^X)K)ei3S,;Dr«  Woods  found  the  following  proportions  to  give  very 
fine  negative  pictures.  Mix  syrup  of  ioduret  of  iron  afnd  distil- 
led water  e^ch  2  drachms,  and  tincture  of  iodine  10  or  12  drops. 
Brous]^  over  the  paper  with  the  solution,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
liimng  dried  it  with  blotting  paper,  wash  it  over  in  the  dark,  be- 
preexposure  in  the  camera,  with  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  pure  water.  This  process  gives  a 
darker  picture  than  the  original  one,  and  it  requires  no  previous 
steeping  in  an  acid  solution.  If  the  picture  should  blacken  in 
ib^  dark^  too  much  caustic  has  been  used ;  if  it  remains  yellow, 
or  18  «peckled  with  yellow  spots,  too  much  iodine ;  and  if  marked 
with  black  spots,  too  much  iroit.* 

A  new  photographic  process  of  very  high  pretensions  has  been 
reeenthr  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Comptes  Rendv^s  for  July  1847.  It  has  since  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  notes  by  M.  Lerebours,  and 

*  In  using  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  M.  Claudet  found  the  following  process  to 
Im  the  b^Bti.  Wash  Mr.  Talbot's  iodized  paper  with  a  solution  of  the  protoKulphate 
of  iron,  30  fprains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  and  2  drachms  of  acetic  %cid.  After  this 
WBsh  with  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  when  the  picture  is  taken, 
deTeI(^  it  hy  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  the  hyposulphite 
OC  9DdlL — The  following  is  another  form  of  the  process.  Wash  the  iodized  paper 
in  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  Glacial  acetic  acid  to  settn  parts  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  Blot  with  bibulous  paper,  ex- 
pose in  the  eamera,  and  develop  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ii*on,  20 
grains  to  1  ounce,  ^  parts,  and  2  parts  of  Glacial  acetic  acid.  Fiuiilly,  wash  in  ^^a•> 
tefy  and  fix  with  a  satiu*ated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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bas  thus  apparently  received  tlie  eipprobationof  the  Academy,  laid 
of  its  eniiDent  annotator,  as  a  uew  art.  The  author  of  the  pnn 
cess,  M.  Blanquart-Evrardy  places  a  sheet  of  fihe  letter  paper  on 
the  surface  of  a  solution  of  1  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  bO  grains 
of  distilled  water.  After  remaining  a  minute  on  this  bathi  it  is 
taken  out  by  one  of  its  angles,  and  the  excess  of  fluid  allowed  to 
drop  &om  it.  It  is  then  dried  slowly  upon  any  smooth  suT'* 
face^  such  as  a  board,  or  an  inclined  piece  of  paste^board*  It 
is  then  plunged  entirely  for  one  and  a  half  or  twominutea  in  a 
solution  of  25  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium^  1  part  of  bromin$f  and 
560  parts  of  d^tilled  water.  It  is  then  taken  out  hy  two  aomenf 
washed  well  in  distilled  water,  and  suspended  on  a  horiaEontal 
string  by  one  of  its  corners  till  it  is  dry.  The  fluids  employed 
may  oe  collected  into  bottles,  eovered  with  black  paiper,  tor  fa«« 
ture  use,  and  the  paper  or  papers  thus  made  may  oe  kept  foe 
months  in  a  portfolio.  In  order  to  take  a  photography  pouf  iipeo 
a  glass  plate  well  levelled,  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  ^6  gmiBS  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  32  of  distilled  water,  and  11  of  acetic  aeid ;  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  add  other  32  trains  of  dirtilled  waiter/ 
Place  upon  this  fluid  surface  the  side  of  the  paper  whick  waalaid 
upon  the  first  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,,  and  stretch  the  papcdr. 
so  as  to  imbibe  throughout  its  substance  the  new  solution^  and 
adhere  perfectly  to  the  glass  without  any  interposed  bubbles  of  air, 
When  this  is  done,  cover  it  with  several  leaves*  of  very  clean- 
paper,  previously  dipped  in  distilled  water.  Upon  these  sbeets  o£ 
soaked  paper,  place  another  plate  of  glass  of  the  saihe  size  as  the 
first,  and  press  them  strongly  together  till  they  form  one  mass. 
The  lower  or  sensitive  surface  is  then  exposed  as  usual  in  the  ca^ 
mera,  and  after  the  paper  has  received  the  impression  of  the  object^- 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  placed  upon  a  wetted  plate  o£ 
glass  or  porcelain,  with  its  sensitive  side  uppermost^  and  a  sattt-. 
rated  solution  of  gallic  acid  poured  upon  it.  The  nictnre  will 
instantly  appear,  and  the  acid  may  remain  upon  it  till  all  the  de« 
tails  are  brought  out.  The  picture  must  then  be  washed  to  re* 
move  the  galuc  acid,  and  then  fixed  by  pouring  upon  it  a  sdlu- 
sion  of  1  part  of  bromide  of  j^imhy  in  40  parts  of  distilled  watdTy 
which  must  remain  upon  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  to! 
be  well  washed,  and  when  perfectly  dried  it  is  rendered  more  transr 
parent  by  scraping  upon  its  surface  a  quantity  of  bees'  wax,  and* 
melting  it  with  a  hot  iron,  several  sheets  of  paper  being  inter^ 
posed.  Mr.  Evrard's  process  for  taking  positive  portraits  irooL 
this  negative  picture  difiers  in  no  respect  from  that  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, excepting  that  in  salting  the  paper  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  with  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  (which  we  think  too  strong,)  he  places 

*  One  leaf  will  be  sufficient  if  it  is  thick  enough. 
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merely  the  surface  upon  ther  mixture.  Aftei^  being  well  dried 
by  blotting  paper,  the  same  surface  is  to  be  immediately  placed 
upon  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  siker  and  6  parts  of  dis? 
tilled  water.    It  is  then  dried  and  rekdy  for  use. 

We  have  thus  given  minutely  the  process  of  M.  Blanquart- 
£vrardy  which  we  are  persuaded  all  our  readers  will  regard 
as  an  indefensible  plagiarism  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process.  The  solu^ 
tions  are  all  the  same,  with  the  trifling  variation  in  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients,  if  we  except  the  one  part  of  bromide  ofpotas'* 
mm  used  in  the  negative  process.  The  methods,  too,  are  the  same, 
with  this  difference  merely,  that  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  solu-* 
tions,  in  place  of  being  brushed  over  with  them,  and  the  complex 
tioa  of  the  negative  by  waxing  it,  and  the  interposition  of  a  plate 
of  glass  in  front  of  the  paper  in  the  camera,  are  also  Mr.  Talbot's 
inventions.  Mr.  Talbot's  name  is  never  ome  mentioned^  and  the 
unlearned  reader  would  doubtless  suppose,  that  M.  Blanquart- 
£vrard  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Talbotvpe  I  He  speaks,  indeed, 
of  the  multiplication  of  processes  to  infiinty,  by  a  great  number  of 
savans,  but  ne  mentions  no  individual,  and  affirms  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  principle  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  all  their 
attempts  have  been  fruitless  I ! 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  processes  which  have 
been  regarded  as  improvements  on  the  Talbotype.  We  cannot^ 
from  our  own  experience,  venture  to  say  that  they  are  all  inferior 
to  the  original  process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  or  that  they  contain  no: 
important  additions  to  the  chemical  agents  which  he  employs,  or  to 
the  methods  of  manipulation  which  he  used ;  but  we  can  positively 
affirm,  without  the  tear  of  contradiction,  that  the  fine  pictures 
executed  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  which  have  been  chiefly  takeu 
from  works  of  art,  public  buildings,  and  landscape  scenes,  and  the 
porfcniits  executed  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Hill,  and 
several  private  individuals,  and  in  London  by  Mr.  CoUen,  have 
not  been  surpassed,  and  we  believe  scarcely  equalled,  by  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  employed  processes  diflerent  from 
that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  referring  for  a  proof  of  this  to  the  differ-^ 
ent  numbers  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature^  published  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
in  which  the  plates  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of  light  alone, 
without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  artist's  pencil,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration  of  the  genius  and  patience  with'  which 
he  has  overcome  difficulties  whicn  many  of  his  friends  thought  to 
be  unsurmountable  in  the  production  of  such  a  work.  The  lars^e 
volumes  of  Talbotypes  nublished  by  Messi*s.  Adamson  and  Hill, 
£it  the  price  of  £40  or  x50  each,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  London,  evince  also 
the  perfection  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  while  the  beautiful  Tal- 
botype miniatures  of  Mr.  Henry  CoUen,  touched  up  and  im- 
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proved  by  that  eminent  artist,  show  how  much  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  artistic  skill  to  the  original  produc- 
tions of  the  solar  pencil. 

In  treating  of  an  art  so  beautiAil  and  enchanting  as  the  Talbo- 
type  undoubtedly  is,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  its  defects.  In 
the  delineation  of  fixed  objects  weconsider  it  as  nearlyperfect — and 
it  is  to  such  objects  that  Mr.  Talbot  himself  has  applied  it ;  but 
when  it  is  employed  to  take  portraits,  particularly  those  of  children 
and  females,  it  invariably  presents  us  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Even  if  the  sitter  were  motionless,  the  picture,  though  perfect  in 
its  outlines,  would  still  fail  to  represent  the  delicate  lines  and 
shades  of  the  human  countenance.  This  defect  is  so  great,  as  to 
deter  many  persons  from  sitting  for  their  portraits ;  for  when  the 
other  defects,  arising  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  sitter,  and  the 
painful  expressidh  which  arises  from  exposure  to  strong  light, 
are  added  to  the  picture,  it  is  often  a  hideous  likeness,  even  when 
female  beauty  has  submitted  to  its  martyrdom.  This  defect  arises, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  rough  grain,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
paper,  and  also  to  its  imperfect  transparency — for  in  the  positive 

{dcture  every  imperfection  of  the  paper  is  copied,  and  every 
uminous  point  re-appears  as  a  black  one — so  that  the  positive 
picture  has  the  appearance  of  being  stippled,  as  it  were,  with  grains 
of  sand,  which  give  a  painful  coarseness  to  the  human  face. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  not  without  success,  to 
remedy  these  imperfections.  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  in  his  second 
patent,  proposes  to  improve  the  positive  photographs  by  waxing 
them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured  paper  behind  them.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  this  branch  of  the 
art,  recommends  soaking  them  with  varnish  or  oils ;  but  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of  this  application,  he  places  the  nega- 
tive picture  on  the  wrong  or  unnitrated  side  of  the  paper  which  is 
to  receive  the  positive,  and  he  exposes  it  twice  or  thrice  the  usual 
time  to  the  sun's  light.  When  tne  negative  is  removed,  the  posi- 
tive picture,  seen  by  reflected  light,  is  of  an  unsatisfactory  grey 
colour;  but  when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  a  strong  and 
powerful  picture,  the  silver  having  been  drawn  by  the  action  of 
light  from  the  nitrated  side  into  the  interior  or  substance  of  the 
paper,  in  which  the  picture  is  actually  formed.  After  being  fixed, 
and  well  dried,  the  picture  is  now  to  be  made  transparent  with 
certain  varnishes  or  oils ;  and  when  it  has  imbibed  these  varnishes 
or  oils  equally,  the  grey  colour  of  the  surface  disappears,  and 
the  interior  picture  is  seen  as  if  it  were  on  the  surface,  with  its 
natural  harshness  singularly  softened.  When  the  picture  is 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  its  softened  tints  appear  to 
great  advantage,  and  it  loses  all  resemblance  to  an  ordinaiy  sun- 
picture.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  solid  picture ;  each  atom  of  silver 
with  which  it  is  depicted  being  seen  through  a  certain  thickness 
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of  the  translucent  paper,  and  tlierefore^fronri  that  caase,.  greatly  soft- 
ened.* Pictures  thas  formed,  may,  like  the  waxed  positives  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  be  improved,  or  rather  varied,  in  their  character,  by 
placing  coloured  paper  behind  them  ;  but  the  transparent  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  has  enabled  Sir  David  Brewster  to  give  to 
these  pictures  all  the  eflfect  of  colouring  without  touchmg  the 
picture  itself.  To  do  this  accurately,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
Dc^ind  the  principal  picture  a  very  faint  copy  of  ihQ  same  picture 
so  as  to  coincide  with  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  An  accom- 
plished photographer  had,  for  a  different  purpose,  endeavoured, 
without  sucx^ss,  to  obtain  on  the  same  folded  sheet  of  paper  two 
perfectly  coincident  negatives,  and  it  was  after  learning  from  him 
Jiis  &ilure  that  Sir  David  Brewster  was  led  to  the  following  me- 
thod of  efiecdng  it : — ^Take  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  place  upon  the  inner  sides  of  it.  A,  A',  (when  it  is 
folded  into  two  octavo  leaves,)  two  perfectly  coincident  negatives 
from  an  octavo  positive,  whose  face  or  right  side  we  may  desig- 
nate by  P,  and  its  back  by  Q.  Having  immersed  the  paper  A,  A' 
in  the  nitrate  solution,  and  dried  it,  place  the  octavo  positive 
within  it,  as  if  it  were  a  third  leaf,  and  attach  it  with  gum-water 
by  a  4slender  pi^r  hinge  at  its  upper  and  lower  edge.  Turn  the 
face  P  of  the  positive  upon  the  side  A  of  the  paper  A  A',  bavins 
pi*otected  the  other  face  from  the  sun's  light  oy  a  sheet  of  black 
pap^;  place  a  glass  plate  above  it,  and  take  a  picture  from  the 
positive  P  Q,  upon  the  side  A.  Take  off  the  glass  plate  care- 
fully, remove  the  black  paper  from  A,  and  turn  round  the  posi- 
tive P  Q,  till  its  back  is  upon  the  other  face  A^  of  the  nitrated 
papar,  and  its  face  P  uppermost,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Pro- 
tect the  negative  picture  already  formed  upon  A',  by  covering  it 
with  the  black  paper;  place  the  glass  plate  over  the  whole,  and 
take  another  picture  upon  A'  by  exposing  the  fece  P  of  the  posi- 
tive to  the  sun.  When  it  is  finishes],  and  taken  out  of  the  glass 
frame,  wash  it,  and  fix  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  will 
be  two  perfectly  coincident  negatives,  one  on  the  face  A,  and  the 


.  *  Tliick  ptper,  or  thin  Bristol  board,  may  be  advantageouBly  osecly  and  soaked 
in  tlie  fixation  of  tlie  iiiti'ate,  or  ammonia-nitrate  of  silYer.  If.  instead  of  immers- 
ing the  paper  in  the  solution,  we  first  nitrate  one  side^  A,  of  the  paper,  and  after- 
wards ^e  other  side,  B,  the  nitrate  of  silver  passes  from  B  to  A  in  drymg,  so  that 
ft  pietorB  taken  on  the  side  B  is  grey,  exactly  like  one  taken  on  the  wrong  side  B^ 
when  A. alone  is  nitrated.  When  the  paper  has  been  soaked  in  the  nitrate  solu- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  eet  an  equally  strong  picture  on  both  sides  of  it 
The  action  of  Uie  light  on  one  side  draws  the  nitrate  from  the  other. 

The  prooess  above  described,  admits  of  several  useful  variatioiis.  We  may  takt  a 
reversed  pictuie  on  the  nitrated  i^ide,  by  laying  the  negative  upon  its  b«ck»  Mid 
after  it  is  varnished,  the  reversed  side  may  be  placed  upon  white  paper,  so  that 
the  picture  is  softened  by  passing  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tho  paper,  Tht 
me  process  may  bo  adopted  uiH>n  paper  sraked  in  the  nitrate. 
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Hother  on  A'.  By  placing  nitrated  paper  between  the  two  leaves 
*  A  and  A',  and  exposing  both  to  the  sun  by  placing  them  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  and  making  them  revolve  by  the  untwisting 
of  a  cord,  or  otherwise  exposing  them  equally  to  the  sun's  light, 
a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  formed  on  both  sides,  and  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  positive  paper*  By  the  same  process,  mwto- 
tis  miUandisy  or  by  means  of  a  double  negative,  two  coincident 
positives  may  be  formed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  the  one 
strong  to  form  the  positive,  and  the  other  very  faint  to  receive 
the  colours,  which,  when  the  two  are  pressed  together  with  glass 
in  front,  will  shine  through  the  principal  positive  with  a  very 
fine  effect.     If  we  use  a  double  negative  to  produce  the  double 

E)sitive,  it  may  be  done  by  taking  a  sheet  for  the  double  positive 
nger  than  the  sheet  containing  the  double  negative,  making  a 
slit  along  the  line  of  folding,  and  bringing  through  that  slit  the 
second  leaf  of  the  double  negative. 

Another  method,  which  may  be  combined  with  the  pre- 
ceding, of  producing  very  soft  and  agreeable  positive  pictures, 
has  been  successftilly  used  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  places  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper  one^  two,  or  even  three 
sheets  of  fine  letter  paper,  and  he  sometimes  places  the  back  of 
the  negative  upon  the  nitrated  paper,  which  gives  a  reverse  por- 
trait. In  all  these  cases,  the  light  which  passes  through  the  white 
portions  or  through  bright  specks  in  the  negative  has  difiused 
Itself  before  it  reaches  tne  nitrated  paper ;  and  in  place  of  pro- 
ducing sharp  black  points  and  lines,  it  gives  a  penumbral  shad- 
ing of  great  softness  and  beauty.  If  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  is  inter- 
posed between  the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper,  a  picture  is 
obtained,  which,  like  the  oil  paintings  of  some  good  masters,  pro- 
duces its  efiect  only  at  a  distance,  the  lines  of  the  picture  being  ill- 
defined  and  shadowy,  when  we  view  the  picture  closely.  This 
method  of  interposing  sheets  of  paper,  &c.,  between  the  negative 
and  the  nitrated  surface,  protects  the  negatives  from  injury,  and 
prevents  the  positives  from  being  entirely  blackened  or  over- 
sunned  by  too  long  exposure.  It  is  of  special  advantage  when 
we  use  waxed  negatives. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  account  of  the  Talbotype, 
and  of  the  art  of  taking  sun  pictures  upon  paper,  an  invention 
wholly  English,  and  wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Talbot,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
an  invention  wholly  French,  and  the  most  important  improve- 
ments upon  which  we  owe  to  French  artists  and  French  philoso- 
phers. 

In  the  year  1814,  M.  Nicephorus  Niepc^  of  Chalons  sur  Saone, 
bad  directed  his  attention  to  Heliography^  as  he  called  it,  or  to  the 
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subject  of  fixing  the  pictures  in  the  camera-obscura  by  the  agency 
of  light.  He  nad  discovered  the  remarkable  property  which 
light  possesses  of  either  solidifying^  or  of  diminishing  the  solve- 
bility  of  certain  resinous  substances,  according  to  the  duration 
or  intensity  of  its  action,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  the  following 
heliographic  process : — 

"  I  fill  a  wine-glass  half  full  with  pulverized  asphaUum .  I  pour 
upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  till  the  bitumen 
can  absorb  no  more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much  more  of  the  essential 
oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand  about  three  lines  above  the  mix- 
ture, which  is  then  covered  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bi- 
tumen. If  this  varnish  is  not  of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by  which  it  is  injured,  and  at 
last  decomposed.  A  tablet  of  plated  silver  is  to  be  highly  polished, 
on  which  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  cold,  with  a 
light  roll  of  very  soft  skin  ;  this  will  impart  to  it  a  fine  vermillion 
^lour,  and  cover  it  with  a  very  thin  and  equal  coating.  The  plate  is 
then  placed  upon  heated  iron,  which  is  wrapped  round  with  several 
folds  of  paper,  from  which,  by  this  means,  all  moisture  has  been  pre- 
viously expelhid.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  simmer,  the  plate 
is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and  left  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  gentle  tem- 
perature, and  protected  from  a  damp  atmosphere. 

"  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  luminous  fluid,  in  the  focus  of  the  camera.  But  even 
after  having  been  thus  exposed  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  receiving 
the  impressions  of  external  objects,  nothing  is  apparent  to  show  that 
these  impressions  exist.  The  forms  of  the  future  picture  remain  still 
invisible.  The  next  operation,  then,  is  to  disengage  the  shrouded 
imagery,  and  this  is  accomplisLed  by  a  solvent." 

This  solvent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  volume  of  the 
essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum.  A 
vessel  being  procured  of  a  sufficient  size,  enciugh  of  this  solvent: 
to  cover  the  plate  is  poured  into  it. 

"  Into  this  liquid  the  tablet  is  plunged,  and  the  operator,  observing 
it  by  reflected  light,  begins  to  perceive  the  images  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed  gradually  unfolding  their  forms,  though 
still  veiled  by  the  supernatant  fluid,  continually  becoming  darker  from 
satunition  with  varnish  The  plate  is  then  lifted  out,  and  held  in  a 
vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solvent  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drop  away." 

The  silver  plate  is  now  carefully  washed,  by  being  placed  upon 
an  inclined  ])iane,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  run, 
in  order  to  clear  away  the  remaining  solvent  that  ma^  adhere  to 
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the  varnish.  In  this  process  the  light  has  solidified  the  varnish^ 
and  the  parts  upon  which  the  shadows  fell  being  more  soluble, 
will  be  more  acted  upon  by  the  solvent.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Daguerre,  Niepce  substituted  Iodine  for  his  varnish,  and 
Daguerre  improved  the  process  by  using  the  resin  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lavender,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  by  exposing  the 
silver  plate  to  the  vapour  of  petroleum  instead  of  washing  it  with 
the  oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum  solvent.  The  substitution  of  a 
film  of  iodine  for  a  varnish,  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Niepce, 
became  the  foundation  of  Daguerre's  success,  and  having  once  ob- 
tained a  material  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  the  French 
artist  overcame  all  the  other  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounded. 

While  occupied  with  these  interesting  researches,  M.  Niepc6 
died  in  1833,  and  on  tlie  14th  June  1837  his  son,  M.  Joseph  Isi- 
dore Niepc^,  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  M.  Daguerre, 
that  they  should  carry  on  their  heliographic  inquiries  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  that  the  process  should  bear  the  name  of 
Daguerre  as  its  sole  inventor.  M.  Niepc6  pursued  his  father^s 
process  without  making  any  essential  improvement  upon  it,  while 
Daguerre  brought  his  own  to  such  perfection  that  the  old  process 
was  entirely  abandoned.  The  discovery  of  Daguerre  was  an- 
nounced in  1839,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pictures  he  ex- 
hibited at  once  surprised  and  delighted  the  scientific  world.  M. 
Arago,  whose  great  discoveries  on  light  entitled  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  inventor,  was  intrusted  with  Daguerre's  secret,  and 
with  that  devotion  to  science,  and  to  the  interests  of  its  culti- 
vators, which  we  desire  to  see  more  frequent  among  philosophers, 
he  resolved  that  while  France  had  the  nonour  of  so  great  a  dis- 
covery, it  should  also  have  the  higher  glory  of  rewarding  and 
honouring  the  discoverer,  and  of  making  it  a  present  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  With  theseobjectsin  view  hepersuaded  theFrench 
Government  to  give  Daguerre  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs, 
(£500,)  and  Niepc^  a  pension  of  4000  francs,  (£333.^*  The  bill 
received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Chambers,  ana  was  signed 
by  the  King  on  the  15th  June  1839. 

While  science  continues  to  interest  and  confer  benefits  on  our 
species,  the  noble  liberality  of  the  French  Government  will  never 
be  forgotten  ;  but  though  a  grateful  posterity  may  feel  and  ex- 

[u'ess  its  gratitude,  it  will  launch  it  fiercest  invectives  against  the 
aws  and  legislature  of  England,  for  having  wrested  from  its  sub- 


*  Daguerre  himself  proposed  a  reit-ard  of  8000  francs,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  him  and  Niepc^.  The  Government  assented  ;  but  on  the  ground  of  Da- 
guerre's having  agreed  also  to  publish  his  secret  of  Dloraniie  palntimu  liis  pensioQ 
y^uM  raised  to  6000  franco* 
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jects  the  high  privilege  purchased  for  them  by  France,  and  will 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  interested  men  who  have  bartered 
for  ffold  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  genius.  When 
the  Daguerrian  bill  received  the  Royal  signature,  Daguerre 
and  Niepce  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret  which  they 
had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  The  artists  and  men 
of  science  in  England  anticipated  with  delight  the  disclosure  of 
the  new  art,  but  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  MM.  Da- 
guerre and  Niepce  had  actually  disposed  of  their  invention  to 
Earties  in  England,  just  in  time  to  enable  these  parties  to  secure 
y  patent  the  exchisive  privilege  of  using  it.  Mr.  Pye,  a  well- 
known  English  artist,  had  the  manliness  to  remonstrate  with  M, 
Daguerre,  who,  with  an  effrontery  unparalleled,  did  not  scruple 
to  repudiate  the  declaration  made  by  his  friend  and  benefactor 
M.  Ajrago,  that  "  France  had  adopted  the  discovery,  and  that 
from  the  first  moment  she  had  cherished  a  pride  in  liberally  be* 
stowing  it  a  gift  to  THE  whole  w^orld."  "  If  you  will  take  tiie 
trouble,"  replies  Daguerre,  "  to  read  attentively  the  articles  of 
agreement  between  me  and  the  French  Government,  you  will 
see  that  the  process  has  been  sold,  iwt  to  the  civilized  worlds  but 
to  the  Government  of  France^  for  the  benefit  of  MY  FELLOW^- 
COUNTRYMEn!"  "  From  the  first,"  says  M.  Arago,  "Daguerre 
perceived  duit  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  might  give  to  the 
transaction  the  base  character  of  a  sale ;"  and  yet,  after  receiving 
£500  per  annum,  and  the  reversion  of  one-half  of  this  sum  to  his 
widow,  he  does  selly  for  some  paltry  equivalent,  the  right  which 
France  had  given  to  every  British  subject ; — and  that  right  has 
been  for  eight  years  protected  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
Some  public-spirited  individuals  opposed  tlie  issue  of  letters 
patent  Tbefore  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  then  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General  ;  but  their  opposition  was  in  vain.  The  scientific  arts  of 
England  found  no  sympathy  among  the  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
ana  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Miles  Berry  for  a  communication 
from  a  certain  foreigner  residing  abroad.  That  communication 
was  the  DagueiTeotype  process,  and  that  foreigner — we  blush  to 
record  it — was  Daguerre  !  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  we  inform  our  readers,  that  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  has  within  these  few  days 
concurred  in  the  decision  of  a  Jury  to  set  aside  the  patent.  The 
specification  declared  it  to  be  indispensable  that,  just  before  Hie 
moment  of  using  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  silver  plate  should 
be  rubbea  lightly  witn  pumice  and  some  nitric  acid,  whereas,  as 
sworn  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  and  as  well  known  to 
every  Daguerreotypist,  the  operation,  lasting  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  of  putting  the  coating  of  iodine  on  the  plate,  must  follow 
the  application  of  the  acid,  and  precede  the  introduction  of  the 
plates  into  the  camera. 
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Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  these  historical  details,  we 
ghall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  very  abridged  account  of  tlie  process 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  practised  and  published  by  its  inventor. 
A  plate  of  silvered  copper  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  having 
been  well  cleaned  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton,  fine  pumice  powder,  and  dilute  nitric  ncid,  is  then  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  placed  below  it  till  a  strong  white 
coating  is  formed  on  the  polished  suiface  of  the  silver.  When 
the  plate  has  been  cooled  suddenly  on  a  cold  slab  of  metal  or  of 
gtone,  the  white  coating  must  be  removed  by  again  polishing  it 
several  times  with  dry  pumice  and  cotton,  and  also  three  times 
more  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid  and  pumice  powder.  The  silver 
plate  being  thus  carefully  cleaned,  is  now  placed  in  a  box  contain- 
ing iodine,  till  it  is  seen,  by  the  liglit  of  a  candle,  to  be  covered 
with  a  golden  yellow  film  of  that  volatile  body.  The  colour  of  the 
plate  must  neither  be  pale  yellow  nor  ])urple  yellow,  but  of  an  in- 
termediate tint  of  a  gold  colour.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  from  light,  till  a  distinct  picture  of  the 
landscape  is  formed  upon  the  iodized  surface.  After  remaining 
in  the  camera  from  five  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  a  period  depend- 
ing on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
camera  to  a  metallic  box  containing  in  a  cup  at  least  3  oz.  of 
mercury.  A  spirit-lamp  placed  below  the  cup  of  mercury  throws 
off  the  mercurial  vapour,  and  in  proportion  as  this  vapour  deposits 
itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  picture  disengaged,  as  it  were, 
or  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
white  mercurial  vanour  to  the  different  parts  which  had  been 
impressed  with  the  fight,  the  lights  of  the  picture  being  drawn  or 
put  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  vapour.  As  soon  as  the  picture  appears 
complete,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  or  square  trough  of  sheet 
copper,  containing  either  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  coating  of  iodine 
will  thus  be  dissolved,  a  result  which  will  be  obtainea  when  the 
yellow  colour  has  quite  disappeared,  and  we  have  only  to  pour 
over  it  distilled  water,  hot  but  not  boiling.  The  drops  of  water 
which  remain  on  the  plate  must  be  removed  by  blowing  upon 
them.  The  picture  thus  finished  is  then  preserved  from  dust  by 
placing  it  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard  and  covering  it  with 
glass;  and  if  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed,  we 
shall  have  a  picture  almost  as  perfect  in  its  details  as  that  in  the 
camera-obscura  itself,  though  without  any  of  the  colours  of 
nature.  The  palette  of  the  sun  contains  only  a  single  colour, 
and  that  is  white.  The  shades  in  its  picture  are  supplied  by  the 
black  polish  of  the  metallic  surface.  When  this  specular  surface 
refleets  a  luminoos  object,  the  white  vapour  of  the  mercury  ap- 
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pears  in  shade,  and  we  thus  obtain  from  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  picture,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  » 

If  we  judge  of  an  art  by  the  beauty  of  its  productions,  we  can 
scarcely  deny  that  the  Daguerreotype,  as  applied  to  landscapes 
and  inanimate  objects,  came  almost  perfect  from  the  hands  of  its 
inventor.  The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  was  too  long  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  delineation  of  living  objects ;  and  though 
M,  Arago  remarked,  "  that  a  very  slight  advance  beyond  his  pre- 
sent progress  will  enable  M.  Daguerre  to  apply  his  processes  to 
the  execution  of  portraits  from  life,"  yet  the  acceleration  of  the 
process,  and  the  successful  delineation  of  the  human  form,  were 
effected  by  the  genius  of  other  artists.  The  first  portrait  from 
life  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  was  taken  on  the  6th  October 
183y,  by  Mr.  Walcott  of  New  York,  upon  a  plate  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  city, 
and  portraits  were  afterwards  taken  by  Messrs.  Draper,  Mapes, 
Johnson,  and  others. 

The  art  of  taking  portraits  has  been  particularly  studied,  and 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  by  M.  A.  Claudet,  who 
was  the  first  person  who  discovered,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1841,  an  easy  and  sure  method  of  accelerating  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  film  of  iodine,  and  thus  greatly  shortening  the  process. 
M.  Edmund  Becquerel  had,  indeed,  shown  that  one-half  of  the 
spectrum,  viz.,  the  blue  and  violet  half,  had  alone  the  power  of 
exciting  the  iodine,  in  forming  the  picture,  and  that  the  other 
half,  though  destitute  of  the  power  of  excitation,  had  the  property 
of  continuing  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  after  they 
had  produced  a  slight  effect.  •  Hence  he  shortened  the  time  of 
sitting  for  a  portrait,  by  keeping  it  in  the  camera  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  completing  the  action  by  making  the  sun's  light 
pass  through  a  red  glass,  and  shine  upon  the  plate  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  process,  however,  was  not  suited  to  the  profes- 
sional artist,  and  we  believe  is  not  now  practised.  M.  Claudet's 
invention  could  not  fail  to  supersede  it.  He  discovered  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  iodized  plate  was  increased  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  iodine  or  bromincj  and 
when  the  plate,  before  it  had  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  yellpw 
tint,  was  held,  for  about  two  seconds,  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  either  of  these  chlorides,  the  vapour  spread  itself  over 
the  iodine  film,  which  soon  acquired  the  proper  yellow  colour 
when  placed  in  the  iodine  box.  Various  methods  of  applying 
these  accelerating  substances,  have  been  employed.  M.  Fizeau 
exposes  the  iodized  plate  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  bromine  in  water,  while  others  fill  a  vase  with  the 
vapour  of  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of  a  syringe,  which 
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shall  just  contain  as  much  vapour  as  will  coat  the  plate.  The 
accelerating  power  of  the  Iodine  or  Bromine  vapour  was  so 
great,  that  M.  Claudet  obtained  with  it  pictures  in  ten  seconds^ 
which  would  have  required  four  or  five  minutes  by  the  original 
preparation  of  Daguerre.  A  new  and  very  ingenious  method 
of  giving  sensibility  to  the  iodized  nlate,  has  been  recently 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bingham.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
water  for  dissolving  the  bromine,  he  combines  bromine  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bromide  of  lime.  This 
may  be  done  by  allowing  bromine  vapour  to  act  upon  hydrate 
of  lime  for  some  hours,  or  more  conveniently  by  placing 
some  of  the  hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  and  then  putting 
some  of  the  bromine  into  a  glass  capsule,  supported  a  Uttle 
above  the  lime,  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being  placed  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  about  50°.  The  lime  gradually  becomes 
scarlet,  like  the  red  iodide  of  mercury.  By  slightly  colouring 
the  silver  plate  with  the  chloro-iodide,  and  then  exposing  it  for  a 
j)roper  time  over  the  bromide  of  lime,  Mr.  Bingham  says  that 
pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a  fraction  of  a  second^  even  late  in  the 
afternoon  !  The  accelerating  American  mixture,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walcott,  viz.,  chlorine  combined  with  bromine,  and  the  Hun- 
garian mixtui*e  of  M.  Guerin,  which  is  a  compound  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  a  com- 
bination with  lime,  like  the  bromine  colour;  but  Mr.  Bingham  ^ 
greatly  prefers  the  pure  bromide  of  lime  as  the  quickest  ac- 
celerator yet  known.* 

Soon  after  M.  Claudet's  discovery  of  the  accelerating  pro- 
perty of  the  chlorides  of  iodine  and  bromine,  M.  Gaudin  of 
Paris  tried  the  bromide  of  iodide  without  chlorine,  and  this 
compound  is  now  generally  employed  by  photographers  as  high- 
ly sensitive,  and  producing  the  very  best  results.  When  tnis 
compound  of  iodine  and  bromine  is  correctly  prepared,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  to  its  vapour,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  ai^e 
applied  separately.  With  the  bromide  of  iodine  the  two  ingre- 
dients evaporate  in  due  proportion,  and  provided  neither  of 
them  be  in  excess  on  the  plate,  the  coating  will  possess  its 
highest  degree  of  sensibility. 

The  following  accelerating  solution,  which  has  been  kindly 
conununicated  to  us  by  its  author,  Dr.  Kai-sten  of  Berlin,  not 
only  imparts  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  iodine  film, 
but  gives  a  fine  colour  to  the  picture.     Make  a  satm*ated  solu- 


*  See  London  and    Ediuburgli  Phiiosophical  Magazine,  October   1846,"  vol. 
xxix.,p.287.  o  r  b         J  ,. 
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tion  of  bromine^  on  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  then  add  as  much  iodine  as  the  solution  will  dissolve. 
As  the  iodine  enables  the  liquid  to  dissolve  more  bromme,  add 
as  much  more  as  it  will  dissolve.  After  this  addition  it  will  dis- 
solve more  iodine,  and  so  on,  till  the  solution  is  completely  sa- 
turated with  both  these  bodies.  In  this  concentrated  solution  the 
bromine  and  iodine  are  so  combined,  as  to  be  nearly  without 
smell.  To  one  part  of  this  solution,  add  one-hundred  parts,  or  there- 
abouts, of  distillefl  water,  till  the  liquid  has  the  colour  of  rum, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Having  iodized  the  plate  to  a 
rose  colour,  expose  it  to  the  vapours  of  the  above  liquid,  till  it 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  light, 
which  the  iodized  plate  receives  from  these  accelerating  sub- 
stances, they  have  not  yet  enabled  the  photographer  to  carry  on 
his  pursuits  with  artificial  light.      Dr.  Draper  indeed  obtained 
an  imperfect  picture  of  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  and  a 
heliostate  in  haIf-an-hour,uponan  iodized  plate.  In  fifteen  seconds 
the  flame  of  a  gas-light  gave  a  distinct  stain  to  his  plate,  when 
held  close  to  it,  and  in  one  minute  the  impression  was  strong. 
A  gas-lamp  gave  a  good  representation  of  a  figure  on  a  magic 
lantern's  slide,  and  with  Drummond's  light,  and  the  Pea  light 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  he  obtained  the  same  result.     Mr. 
Talbot  has  found  that  his  sensitive  paper  darkened  when  held 
for  five  or  six  seconds  close  to  a  waw  candle,  and  it  was  so  dis- 
tinctly acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  he  took  impres- 
sions of  leaves  upon  it  hy  moonlight    In  1841,  Mr.  Goddard,  ob- 
tained images  of  busts  by  gas-light,  and  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 
Mr.  Hunt  made  similar  experiments,  and  M.  Claudet  took  por- 
traits fix)m  nature  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  with  an  object-glass  of  short  focus ;  and  his  own  portrait 
thus  taken,  was  publicly  exhibited.      He  obtained  also  impres- 
sions of  black  lace  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  two  minutes, 
and  even  by  the  light  of  the  stars  in  fifteen  minutes.     He  likewise 
obtained  an  image  of  the  moon  in  his  camera  in  four  seconds,  in 
which  the  shadowed  paits  of  the  disc  were  visible,  and  in  about  the 
same  time  the  image  of  an  alabaster  figure  by  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle in  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  similar  image  by  an  Argand  lamp 
in  five  minutes.     Mr.  Kilbum  has  more  recently  obtained  well- 
defined  photographic  impressions  by  the  light  of  a  common  dip 
candle  in  ten  minutes,  by  the  smallest  fish-tail  burner  of  coal  gas 
in  three  minutes,  and  by  an  oil  lamp  (a  solar  one,)  in  the  same 
time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acceleration  of  the  photographic 
jiroccss  is  the  perfection  of  the  image  which  is  thrown  upoi)  the 
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iodized  plate — not  of  the  visible  image  which  is  received  and 
seen  on  the  ground  glass,  but  of  the  invisible  image  formed  by 
the  photogenic  rays.  M.  Claudet  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  luminous  and  the  photogenic  focus,  was  the 
cause  of  the  many  failures  which  take  place.  With  cameras  of 
single  lenses,  the  photogenic  focus  is  always  more  distant  than 
the  luminous  focus;  but  M.  Claudet  found,  that  with  some 
achromatic  cameras,  in  which  the  coincidence  should  have  been 
nearly  eflTected,  the  photogenic  focus  was  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  luminous  focus.  This  unlooked-for  result  he  ascertained  to 
be  owing  to  an  overcorrection  of  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
less  refi-angible  rays,  and  he  found  this  "  to  be  generally  the 
case  with  object-glasses  in  which,  by  the  excess  of  the  dispersive 
power  of  the  concave  glass,  or  the  irrationality  of  that  dispersion, 
the  extreme  rays  of  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum 
are,  during  the  second  refraction,  diverged  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  they  have  been  converged  by  the  refraction  of  the 
convex  lens ;  and  these  rays  being  nearly  invisible,  do  not  affect 
the  achromatism  of  the  luminous  rays "  M.  Claudet,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  rays  of  the  photogenic  spectrum 
should  be  united  in  one  focus,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  achro- 
matism of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  As  the  photogenic  focus, 
however,  will  change  its  place  with  the  colour  and  intensity  of 
the  light,  and  with  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  photographer 
should  determine  experimentally  its  position  in  relation  to  these 
varying  influences. 

In  many  of  the  early  Daguerreotypes  the  pictures  were  re- 
versed— that  is,  the  right  side  of  the  picture  was  the  left  side  of 
the  landscape;  but  this  intolerable  evil,  which  does  not  take 

Slace  in  the  Talbotype,  was  soon  corrected — in  some  cases  by  re- 
exion  from  a  glass  or  metallic  mirror,  and  in  others  by  a 
f)rism,  which  is  decidedly  the  best.  As  much  light,  however,  is 
ost  by  these  reflexions,  and  the  time  of  sitting  prolonged,  artists 
have  scrupled  to  correct  the  reversion  of  tne  picture.  M. 
Claudet,  indeed,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
makes  a  point  of  correcting  the  reversion  of  the  picture ;  and  he 
has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  picture  not  reverted,  is  a 
more  artistic  and  truthftil  representation  of  the  individual  than  a 
reverted  one.  We  have  long  been  convinced  of  this  truth ;  and 
if  any  person  doubts  it  let  him  look  at  the  two  sides  of  a  Calo- 
type  made  transparent  by  the  process  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  though  the  two  portraits  are  mathendatically  the 
same,  he  will  see  that  in  the  air  and  even  in  the  likeness,  they 
are  essentially  different. 
By  means  of  these  processes,   portraits   of  a  yery  superior 
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character  are  now  taken  professionally  by  several  distinguished 
artists  in  the  metropolis,  by  M.  Claudet,  Mr.  Kilbuni  and 
Professor  Highschool,  each  of  whom  have  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences of  their  own.  M.  Claudet's  long  experience  in  the 
art  of  Daguerreotyping  has  enabled  him  to  produce  portraits  of 
great  beauty  and  force.  The  portraits  taken  by  Mr.  Kilburn, 
and  coloured  by  a  celebrated  Parisian  artist,  M.  Mansion,  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  while  those  of  Professor  Highschool, 
from  America,  executed  by  new  processes,  and  some  of  them 
tinted  by  peculiar  methods,  exhibit  great  chemical  knowledge, 
and  evince  much  experience  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  has 
employed  with  much  success  the  vapours  of  cadmium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  also  of  several  metallic  alloys,  and  from  his  devoticm 
to  the  subject  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  still  greater 
additions  to  the  resources  of  })hotography.  His  very  interesting 
series  of  panoramic  views  of  the  tails  of  Niagara,  were,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  ever  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype. 

The  Daguerreotype  pictures  produced  by  the  methods  which 
we  have  now  described,  being  caused  by  a  slight  deposit  of  mer- 
cury, resembling  the  bloom  upon  a  plum,  which  is  effaced  by 
the  slightest  touch,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  durable  or  per- 
manent works.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  M.  Dumas  proposed 
to  protect  them  with  some  transparent  vegetable  varnish  ;  but  as 
this  coating  was  not  proof  against  damp  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  applied.  The  object, 
however,  which  Dumas  contemplated  has  oeen  effected  by  M. 
Fizeau,  by  a  veiy  beautiful  and  simple  process.  Having  covered 
the  silver  plate  containing  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  certain 
proportions,  and  then  exposing  the  plate  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  metallic  gold  is  precipitated  upon  the  plate,  and 
forms  a  thin  transparent  coating,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to  the 
picture.  The  gold  precipitated  on  the  plate  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  molecules  or  crystals  of  mercury,  and  by  adding  to  their 
fiize  increases  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  picture.  Other 
metals  have  been  precipitated  by  the  electrotype  process,  but  the 
precipitates  are  less  transparent  and  adhesive.  The  process  of 
M.  Fizeau,  besides  fixing  the  picture,  enables  the  artist  to  colour 
his  portraits — a  most  desirable  result,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  effected. 

To  the  same  ingenious  author,  M.  Fizeau,  we  owe  the  beau- 
tifiil  art  of  reproducing  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  by  the  elec- 
trotype process,  which  was  discovered  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Daguerreotpye.*     In  this  new  process  metals  are  precipitated 

*  The  process  of  M.  Fizeau  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sdencet  on 
tile  15th  and  24th  May,  1841. 
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from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  electricity,  the  precipitate 
heinfr  deposited  on  every  part  of  the  picture,  so  that  when  the 
metallic  film,  or  plate  thus  formed,  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  Daguerreot3rpe,  it  resembles  it  so  exactly  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy, 
dicl  we  not  know  previously  of  what  metals  they  were  respectively 
composed.  This  perfect  resemblance  between  the  original  and 
its  impression  shows  that  the  Daguerreotjrpe  image  consists  of 
minute  crystals,  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  silver,  that  the 
lights  arise  from  these  reflexions,  and  that  similar  reflecting  faces 
are  produced  on  the  electrotyped  plate. 

As  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  cannot  be  multiplied  like  the 
Talbotype  ones,  it  became  desirable  to  discover  some  method  of 
fixing  them  on  the  plate  by  a  more  permanent  tracing  than  mercu- 
rial lines,  and  to  make  this  plate  the  means  of  their  reproduction. 
The  first  person  who  partially  succeeded  in  this  attempt  was  M. 
Donn6,  who,  after  covering  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting 
varnish,  poured  upon  its  surface  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
While  the  pure  silver  was  bitten  in  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the 
other  parts,  protected  by  the  mercury,  remained  untouched,  pro- 
vided the  action  was  not  long  continued.  As  the  impressions 
given  by  these  etchings  were  very  faint.  Dr.  Berres  ot  Vienna 
used  the  vapour  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  applied  a  varnish  to 
the  parts  of  the  plate  which  required  to  be  protected;  but  this 
method,  requiring  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  laying  on  the  varnish^ 
has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  M.  Donn^. 

The  process  of  etching  Daguerreotypes,  though  considered,  after 
these  failures,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  has  been  greatly  im- 

E roved  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  Professor  Grove,  availing 
imself  of  the  property  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  precipitate  at 
the  positive  pole  metals  jplaced  at  the  negative  pole,  places  the 
DagueiTeotype  plate  at  the  negative  pole,  and  by  the  use  of  so- 
lutions whicn  attack  the  pure  silver  surface  in  preference  to  the 
amalgamated  metal,  the  biting  of  the  silver  is  effected  after  it 
has  been  immersed  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  battery  when  put 
in  action.  This  elegant  process,  however,  owing  to  the  breaking 
of  the  delicate  coating  which  protects  the  silver,  is  still  susceptible 
of  farther  improvement. 

M.  Fizeau,  to  whom  the  photographic  art  is  so  much  in- 
debted, has  given  us  another  method  of  etching  the  plate.  He 
employs  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  chlorohydrid 
acid,  which  attacks  the  silver  and  not  the  mercury.  The  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  silver, 
and  stops  its  action,  but  the  coating  of  chloride  is  removed  by  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  an4  th^  biting  continued  by  ft^h  acid. 
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This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  plate  is  etched.  In  order  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  etching,  M.  Fizeau,  gilds  the  white 
parts,  which  he  does  by  filling  the  bitten  parts  of  the  silver  with 
a  siccative  ink.  By  wiping  the  surface  slightly,  the  ink  fills 
up  only  the  hollow  parts,  and  the  mercury  remains  perfectly  un- 
protected. He  then  immerses  the  plate  in  an  electrotype  bat- 
tery, charged  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  established,  the  gold  is  precipitated  on  the  white  parts  only, 
the  greasy  ink  preventing  the  precipitation  upon  the  silver. 
When  the  gilding  is  completed,  the  ink  is  removed  by  caustic 

¥>tash,  and  the  plate  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
he  etching  commenced  by  the  first  operation  is  now  continued, 
the  part  which  is  to  remain  in  relief  being  protected  by  the  gild- 
ing. A  plate  thus  etched,  will  give  a  great  number  of  very 
good  impressions ;  but  as  it  would  soon  be  worn  by  the  print- 
mg,  M.  Fizeau,  recommends,  in  order  to  protect  the  original,  and 
insure  a  greater  number  of  copies,  that  it  should  be  electro- 
typed,  so  that  fi'om  one  matrix  any  number  of  copper-plates 
may  be  produced,  and  from  them  any  number  of  copies  printed 
for  publication. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sun  carries  upon  his  palette 
only  one  colour.  He  paints  but  with  china  ink,  or  with  bistre. 
From  the  pure  white  of  his  virgin  beam,  he  refuses  to  disen- 
chain  the  mystic  hues  which  it  embosoms  and  combines.  The 
gay  coloui's  of  the  natural  world,  whether  they  sparkle  in  leaf  or 
m  flower,  on  the  insect  wing  or  on  the  virgin  cheek,  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.  Even  his  own  setting  glories  he  refuses  to  fix.  He 
lights  up  indeed  with  new  brightness  the  azure  vault,  as  if  to  en- 
tice to  tne  upward  but  difficult  ascent.  But  the  gold  of  Croesus 
shines  dim  on  his  canvass,  and  he  refuses  to  give  expression  to 
the  scarlet  vestments  of  power,  and  the  red  banners  of  war.  To 
speak  more  plainly,  the  tints  of  the  water-colour  painter,  which 
correspond  to  the  solar  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green,  and  all 
their  mixtures,  appear  black  upon  the  Daguerreotype  plate, 
while  the  blue,  indigo  and  violet  colours,  are  more  or  less 
white.  According  to  M.  Claudet,  who  made  these  experiments 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  who  has  kindly  communicated  to 
us  the  residt  of  them,  ^' Blue  appears  the  whitest^  indigo  the 
next,  and  then  violet.  Light  yellow  and  green  appear  the  dark- 
est^ although  but  little  difference  can  be  distinguished  between 
them  and  red  and  orange  colours."  According  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  condensed  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  the  follow- 
ing tints  on  prepared  paper : — Redj  no  tint ;  orange^  a  faint  brick 
re3 ;  orange-yellow^  a  glaring  brick  red ;  yellow^  red  passing  into 
green ;  yellow-green^  a  dull  bottle-green  5  green^  the  same,  but 
bluish ;  hlue-green^  a  sombre  blue,  almost  black ;  blue  and  violet^ 
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black.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  coloured  paintings  and  drawings 
cannot  be  successfully  copied  by  tbe  photographer.  If  the  lights 
are  yellow,  they  become  shadows  in  tne  photograph,  or  if  the  sha- 
dows are  blue,  they  become  lights  !  In  order  to  show  this  curious 
effect,  M.  Claudet  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton's soirees,  the  head  of  a  female  figure,  the  hair  of  which  was 
painted  yellow j  the  eyes  redy  the  lips  blmj  and  the  face  of  various 
tints  o{  indigo  and  violet,  with  the  shades  yellow.  When  a  copy  of 
this  ludicrous  figure  was  taken  in  Daguerreotype,  the  picture  was 
erfect  with  all  the  effects  of  a  correct  chalk-drawing.  M.  Claudet 
ad  another  female  head  executed,  in  which  the  colouring  was 
apparently  correct,  but  in  which  the  artist  had  on  purpose  em- 
ployed yellow,  green  and  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  lights,  and 
blue,  indigo  and  violet  with  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  shades. 
The  Daguerreotjrpe  copy  of  this  picture  was  as  ridiculous  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  party-coloured  female  head  which  gave  a  cor- 
rect picture.  Some  enthusiastic  photographers  consider  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  the  gay  colours  of  the  natural  world 
may  yet  be  brought  out  by  theagency  of  light.  We  have  no 
such  expectation ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  improbable 
with  the  sensitive  materials  now.  used  in  photography.  New  ma- 
terials may  doubtless  be  discovered,  which  shall  receive  from  the 
photogenic  rays  the  colour  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  ema- 
nate, but  even  this  will  appear  to  be  all  but  impossible,  whea 
we  consider  that  the  photogenic  rays  which  form  the  pictures  in 
the  Talbotype  and  Daguerreotype,  are  not  rays  of  light,  nor 
rays  of  heat,  but  are  actually  invisible  radiations,  with  which 
colour  has  no  connexion  whatever. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Draper  of  New  York, 
which  we  have  placed  in  our  list  of  photographic  publications, 
there  are  many  important  observations,  relative  both  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  photography.  We  believe  that  he  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  what  he  calls,  '•'  the  antagonizing  action  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  spectrum,''^  the  blue  or  inore  refrangible  half 
having  a  decompodiig  agency  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  red  or 
less  refrangible  half  a  protecti?ig  agency.  He  states  that  there 
is  a  certain  condition  of  the  sky,  nanjely,  when  it  has  such  a  degree 
of  brightness  that  the  sensitive  surface  is  slightly  stained  by  it, 
under  which  the  decomposing  effect  of  its  light  is  exactly  ba- 
lanced by  the  prote(!ting  agency  of  the  other  rays — so  exactly 
balanced  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  exposure  be  for  one 
minute  or  an  hour,  for  the  resulting  action  is  the  same."  An 
equilibrium  in  these  two  opposite  actions,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, seems  to  take  place  even  with  the  solar  rays  in  tropical  re- 
gions, as  if  the  sun's  light  there  was  intrinsically  different  from 
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what  it  is  here,  ^^There  are  strong  reasons,"  says  Dr.  Draper,* 
"to  believe  it  so.  The  Chevalier  Frederiehstal,  who  travelled  in 
Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Government,  found  very  long 
exposures  in  the  camera  needful  to  procure  impressions  of  the 
ruined  monuments  of  the  deserted  cities  existing  there.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  his  lens.  It  was  a  French  achro- 
matic, and  I  tried  it  in  this  city  before  his  departure.  The  proofs 
which  he  obtained,  and  which  he  did  me  the  favour  to  show  me 
on  his  return,  had  a  very  remarkable  aspect  More  recently  in 
the  same  country,  other  competent  travellers  have  experienced 
like  difficulties,  and  as  I  am  informed,  failed  to  get  any  impres- 
sions tvhatever.  Are  these  difficulties  due  to  the  antagonizing 
action  of  the  negative  rays  upon  the  positive?"* 

In  opposition,  however,  to  the  idea  of  such  an  antagonizing 
action.  Dr.  Draper  himself  afterwards  affirms,  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  which  protect  the  plate  from  the  ordin- 
ary photogenic  action,  were  themselves  capable,  when  insulated, 
oi producing  a  peculiar ijhotogenic  effect;  while  Mr.  E.  Becquerel 
maintains,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  have  the  property  of  con- 
tinuing the  action  of  the  ordinary  photogenic  rays,  when  once 
commenced.  In  this  state  of  the  subject  M.  Claudet  began  a 
series  of  experiments  which  lead  to  valuable  results,  and  of 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  following  abstract. 

Having  directed  a  camera,  with  an  iodized  plate,  to  the  sun  when 
his  disc  was  quite  red^  he  left  it  there  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
sun  had  passed  over  a  great  space  on  the  plate,  which  was  marked 
with  a  long  and  perfectly  defined  image  of  his  disc,  so  that  not 
only  had  the  red  sun  produced  no  photogenic  action,  but  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  effect  produced  by  the  previous  action  of 
the  sky.  By  moving  the  camera  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  lowering  it  each  time  by  means  of  a  screw,  he  made  the 
sun  pass  rapidly  over  Jive  or  sio!  zones  of  the  iodized  plate.  The 
lines  of  his  passage  were  marked  with  long  black  bands,  while  the 
intervals  between  them  were  white,  proving  again  that  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  previous  photogenic  action.  M.  Claudet 
obtained  the  very  same  result  with  redy  orange,  and  yellow  glasses. 
The  impression  of  black  lace  taken  by  white  light  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rays  passing  through  a  red  glass,  and  the  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  different  periods  of  time  by  orange  and  yel- 
low glasses.  But,  what  was  very  remarkable,  M.  Claudet  dis- 
covered that  after  the  photogenic  effect  was  destroyed,  the  phte 
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was  restored  to  its  former  semkiveness  to  white  lightj  nay,  we  may 
expose  the  plate  to  these  two  actions  alternately,  for  any  number 
of  times,  and  yet  it  will  be  sensitive  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  if 
its  last  exposure  has  been  to  white  light,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
that  sensitiveness  if  its  last  exposure  has  been  to  the  destroying 
action  of  the  red,  orange^  or  yellow  rays.  Hence  M.  Claudet  ar- 
rives at  the  important  practical  result,  that  the  Daguerreotype 
plates  may  be  iodized  in  open  daylight,  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
store their  sensitiveness,  which  that  light  has  destroyed,  we  have 
only  to  place  them  for  a  few  minutes  under  a  red  glass,  before 
we  place  them  in  the  camera.  M.  Claudet  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Draper,  of  a  photogenic  action  in  the  red  half  of 
the  spectrum,  is  true  also  for  the  rays  which  pass  through  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  glasses,  thus  proving  that  these  rays  have  two 
contrary  actions,  one  destructive  of  the  effects  of  the  photogenic 
rays,  and  another  analogous  to  the  effect  of  these  rays. 

The  photogenic  action  of  the  red  ray  is,  according  to  M.  Clau- 
det, 5000  times  slower  or  weaker  than  that  of  white  light ;  that 
pf  the  orange  rays  500  times ;  and  that  of  the  yellow  100  times. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  red  rays  is  100  times  slower  or 
weaker  than  that  of  white  light,  the  orange  50  times,  and  the 
only  yellow  10  times. 

When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of 
any  particular  ray,  it  cannot  be  affected  photogenically  by  the 
same  ray  which  acted  destructively,  and  it  is  sensitive  only  to  the 
other  rays ;  and  the  photogenic  or  destructive  action  of  any  ray 
cannot  be  continued  by  another.  Hence  M.  Claudet  draws  the 
important  conclusion,  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  endowed  tvitli 
THREE  different  photogenic  CLctionSy  and  three  different  destroying 
actions,  corresponding  to  the  red,  yellow^  and  blue  rays.  The 
rays  of  each  of  these  colours  is  endowed  with  a  photogenic  power 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  causes  the  mercurial  vapour  to  adhere  to 
the  iodized  plate,  and  yet  these  three  actions  are  so  different  that 
we  cannot  by  combining  them  artificially  make  the  one  assist  the 
other,  on  account  of  their  antagonistic  character.  The  effect  of 
the  blue  rays  is  destroyed  by  the  red  and  yellow^  each  of  which 
is  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  bliLc^  while  the  yellow  and  red  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  iodide 
of  potash  remains  always  the  same  under  these  different  in- 
fluences, and  that  there  is  no  separation  or  disengagement  of  its 
constituent  elements. 

Several  curious  phenomena  connected  with  photography  have 
been  recently  observed  and  studied  by  different  philosophers.  It 
hadnbeen  long  ago  noticed,  that  if  we  write  upon  a  piece  of  fflas^ 
with  a  pencil  of  soapstone,  the  words,  though  perfectly  invisibb, 
may  be  read  by  simply  breathing  upon  the  glass,  and  the  experi* 
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ment  will  succeed  even  if  tlie  surfacie  is  rubbed  with  chamois  lea- 
ther after  the  words  are  written.  Dr.  Draper  has  often  noticed  that 
if  a  coin  or  a  wafer  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  cool  glass,  or  metal,  and 
the  surface  be  breathed  upon  once,  and  if,  as  soon  as  the  moisture 
has  disappeared,  the  surface  is  again  breathed  on,  a  spectral  image 
of  the  coin  or  wafer  will  be  seen,  the  vapour  being  deposited  in  a 
different  manner  upon  the  part  protected  by  the  coin  or  wafer.  The 
impression  thus  communicated  to  the  surface,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, remains  there  for  a  long  time.  "  During  the  cold  weather," 
says  Dr.  Draper,  "  last  winter,  (1840-1841,)  I  produced  such 
an  image  on  the  mirror  of  my  heliostate  :  It  coula  be  revived  by 
breathing  on  the  metal  many  weeks  afterwards,  nor  did  it  finally 
disappear  until  the  end  of  several  months"  Dr.  Draper  has  alsb 
shown  that  a  series  of  spectra  may  co-exist  on  a  phosphorescent 
surface  (sulphuret  of  lime,)  and  after  remaining  latent  for 
a  length  of  time,  will  come  forth  in  their  proper  order  on 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  Place  a  key,  for  ex- 
ample, on  a  phosphorescent  surface,  and  make  that  surfece  glow ' 
by  a  galvanic  discharge  between  charcoal  points  for  two  or 
three  minutes — ^the  image  of  the  key  will  of  course  be  seen  after 
removing  it.  If  the  surface,  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or 
two,  be  now  inspected,  no  image  will  be  visible,  but  when  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  warm  iron  a  spectral  image  of  the  key  will  be 
seen.  Take  a  similar  plate  similarly  impressed  by  a  key,  but 
whose  image  has  not  been  evolved,  and  having  set  before  the 
surface  another  object,  such  as  a  metallic  ring,  discharge  at  a 
short  distance  a  Leyden  jar.  The  phosphorus  will  shine  all' 
ov^r  except  on  the  portion  shaded  by  the  ring.  This  image  of 
the  ring  soon  disappears  totally ;  but  if  the  plate  is  set  upon  a' 
piece  of  warm  iron  it  will  speedily  begin  to  glow,  the  image  of 
the  ring  icill  be  first  reproduced,  and  as  it  fades  awai/  the  spectral 
form  of  the  hey  will  gradually  unfold  itself  ujid  then  vanish. 

Invisible  traces  of  written  words  have  been  rendered  visible  in 
several  curious  phenomena  of  crystallization.  Dr.  Draper  ob- 
served, that  if  we  draw  a  line  on  the  interior  of  a  glass-receiver 
containing  camphor,  and  if  we  expose  the  receiver  to  the  sun 
after  it  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  line  described  will  be  stel- 
lated with  crystals  of  camphor.  If  we  make  a  solution  of  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  three  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water — or,  what  Dr.  Waller 
prefers,  of  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  instead  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia — and  spreading  this  solution  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
(or  upon  quartz  or  agate),  write  with  a  pen  upon  the  glass,  the 
vfords  wilt  become  visible  (by  the  deposition  of  crystals,)  both  on, 
tiie  glasB  and  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid!    Dr.  Wallex',  to  whose 
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9||iie$ting  paper  we  refer  our  readers — (Phil,  Mag.  Feb.  1846| 
vol.  xxviii,  p-  94) — has  shown  tliat  similar  images  may  be  formed 
upon  the  traces  of  words  by  gaseous  bodies — the  letters  being  vrclt- 
ten  as  it  were  in  bubbles  of  gas.  Hence,  as  he  shows,  we  have 
the  cause  of  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  immersion  of  a  piece 
of  bread  in  champagne.  This  cnrions  subject  has  been  recently 
studied  by  M.  Ludwig  Moser  of  Berlin,  who  has  arrived  at 
several  very  important  conclusions,  which  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  giving,  otherwise  than  in  the  following  abbreviated  ibrra ; — 

If  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  has  been  touched  in  any 
particular  part  by  another  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  on  the  touched  part  all  vapours  which  adhere  to  it, 
or  which  comhhie  chemically  with  it,  ditterently  from  what  it  does 
^  the  untouched  part. 

This  result  w*as  obtained  with  all  bodies — such  as  glass,  metals^ 
resins,  w^ood,  pasteboard,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
absolute  contact  was  not  necessary ;  a  shilling  held  above  mer- 
cury and  then  breathed  upon  gave  the  image  of  the  shilling,  as 
^hen  it  w-as  laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  subsequently  breathed 
upon.  Mercurial  vapour,  and  that  of  iodine,  acted  exactly  like 
the  vapour  of  water.  Hence  tite  phenomenon  of  the  Daguerf^e^H 
t\/pe  xf^cis  produced  iciHiout  the  intervention  of  lighty  for  the  ex-^ 
perimenfcs  were  equally  successful  by  night  as  by  day,  and  con* 
sequently  ^^  contact  is  capable  of  imitating  the  action  of  light." 

After  showing,  by  experiment,  that  '*  the  violet  rays  con- 
tinue the  action  commenced  by  contact,'*  he  examines  the  action 
of  Hdit  upon  plates  of  silver,  copper,  and  glass,  "  A  clean  and 
highfy  polished  plate  of  silver,  having  a  pattern  cut  out  of  paper 
suspended  over  it,  witliout  touching  it,  was  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  some  hours.  After  being  cooled,  it  was  held  over  mercury 
heated  to  about  60^  of  Reaumur,  when  a  clear  image  of  the  pattern 
was  produced  by  the  mercurial  vapour,"  From  these,  and  other 
experiments,  Moser  concludes,  **  that  light  acts  on  all  bodies ; 
and  that  its  influence  may  be  tested  by  all  vapours  that  adher® 
to  the  surface  or  act  chemically  upon  hf  and  that  "  the  sam^ 
modification  is  produced  upon  plates  when  vapours  are  condensed, 
as  when  light  acts  upon  them."  M.  Moser  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  these,  and  various  other  phenomena,  on  the  hypothesis 
**  that  every  body  is  self-luminous,  and  emits  invisible  rays  of 
light,'*  and  that  when  two  bodies  are  sufficiently  approximated, 
they  reciprocally  depict  each  other  by  means  of  the  invisible  rays 
which  tliey  emit. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  dissents  from  this  hypothesis,  has  described 
sqveral  experiments  in  wliich  the  phenomena  are  produced 
by  heat,    and  bQ   has  giv^  the   name  of   jyiemiagraphj/  to 
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tlii$  process  of  copying  engravings  on  metallic  plates,*  regarding 
th^  phenomena,  •  if  not  direct^  the  effect  of  a  disturbance  cf 
th^  latent  caloric,  as  at  least  materially  influenced  by  the  action 
<)f  heat."  Mr.  Hunt  placed  on  a  well-polished  coj)per-plate  a 
sovereign^  a  shilling^  a  large  silver  medalj  and  a  penny j  and  when 
the  plate  had  been  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  cooled,  and 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  each  piece  left  its  impression> 
th^  sovereign  and  the  silver  medal  being  most  distinct,  and  thq 
lettering  in  each  copied.  A  bronze  medal  cave  it3  pictun?, 
though  pjaced  Jth  of  an  inch  above  the  plate.  When  tb^ 
Qopper-platQ  was  made  too  hot  to  be  handled,  it  gave  impressloQ9 
in  tue  following  order  of  intensity,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  copper, 
the  mass  of  the  metal  materially  innuencing  the  result,  and  tbo 
impressions  from  the  gold  and  silver  being  permanent.  Tha 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  analogous  eftects,  the  caloriiic 
r^3  ^lone  influencing  tne  result.  In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  copied 
printed  pages  and  engravings  on  iodized  paper,  by  mere  contact; 
find  exposura  to  heat,  and  he  found  that  this  could  be  done  even 
l^t  considerable  distances  between  the  object  and  its  copy.  BjT 
^(Qalgamating  the  surface  of  the  paper  according  to  the  fqUowing 
process,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  copy  from  paper  line^ngrav- 
iug$,  wood-cuts,  and  lithographs,  with  surprising  accuracy. 

*^  A,  well«polished  plate  of  copper  is  rubbed  over  with  the  nitrate  of 
mareury,  and  then  well  wasUed,  to  remove  any  nitrate  of  eoppef 
nrhieb  may  be  formed ;  when  quite  dry,  a  little  mercury,  taken  upon 
I^A  lather  or  linen,  is  well  rubbed  over  it,  and  the  surface  washed  t4 
Ik  perfe<;;t  mirror.  The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smoothly  Qv^r  thf 
Qii^rcurial  surface,  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  soft  clean  paper  being  plaQt4 
npon  it>  it  is  pressed  into  e(iual  contact  with  the  metal  by  a  piece  of 
g&ss  01'  flat  board.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  lor  an  hour 
^  two.  The  time  may  be  considerably  shortened  by  applying  a  very 
f^Qtle  heat  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  under  surface  oi  the  plate.  The 
Seat  must  on  no  account  be  so  great  as  to  volatilize  the  mercury."-^ 
JWi?.  Mag,^  vol.  xxi.,  p.  467. — Researches^  p.  237. 

Th^  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  mercury  box,  the  vapour  of 
which  attacks  the  white  parts  of  the  copy,  and  gives  a  faithfvd 
huit  indistinct  image.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine, 
vhich  attacks  the  parts  free  from  mercuiy,  and  by  blackening 
tliQni  gives  a  perfectly  black  picture. 

M*  KnoiT  has  shown  that  these  images  may  be  produced  with- 
out any  condensation  of  vapour,  and  simply  by  the  action  of 


•  8^  Transactions  of  ihs  CornvaU  PoIvUcfink  iSocirf^*  U42.  Lwdum  qm4 
ttdhUmrgh  Philosophical  Magonne^  October  1840  and  t>^9mkv  IMI^M.  aai?  9^ 
4l9%  and  ^searches,  Slc,  p.  323. 
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heat.  The  coppet'-pkte  is  heated  to  the  degree  at  wliicli  it  be- 
gins t/1  change  colour,  and  when  the  spirit-lamp  is  extinguishedj 
and  tlie  plates  and  medals  withdrawnj  distinct  impressions  of  them 
are  fonnd  penetrating  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  sui'face  of 
the  metal. 

Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin  iias  obtained  still  more  interesting  re- 
sults by  the  agency  of  common  electricity.  If  a  medal  is  placed 
upon  a  glass-plate^  and  this  plate  upon  a  metallic  one,  and  if  the 
medal  is  subjected  to  discliarges  of  electricityj  a  perieet  image  of 
the  o\edal,  capable  of  being  developed  by  mercury  or  iodine^  will 
l>e  received  upon  the  glass ;  and  if  several  glass*plates  are  inter- 
posed between  the  medal  and  the  metallic-plate,  an  image  of  the 
medal  will  be  tbmied  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  pilates 
of  glass. 

M.  Fizeau  is  of  opinion  that  the  images  which  we  have  been 
considering  arise  from  a  slight  layer  of  organic  matter^  volatile^ 
or  at  least  capable  of  being  carried  olf  by  aqueous  vapour.  Pro- 
fessor Grove  has  adopted  the  same  general  ^iew,  and  Sir  David 
Brewster^  having  succeeded  in  forming  very  fine  pictures  upon 
glass,  by  the  entrance  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  its  pores,  re- 
gards all  these  images  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  matter^ 
emanating  from  one  body  and  received  into  the  ])ores  of  anotlier* 
Hence  he  has  been  led  to  the  following  general  conclusions : — 
"  That  all  bodies  throw  off  einanations  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, in  particles  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  with  greater  or 
less  velocities — that  these  particles  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
pores  of  solid  and  Huid  bodies,  sometimes  resting  near  their  aur- 
face,  sometimes  effecting  a  deeper  eutrancej  and  sometimes  per- 
meating them  altogether^ — that  the  projection  of  these  emanations 
is  aided  by  differences  of  temperature — by  great  heat* — by 
vibratory  action— by  friction^by  electricity^ — in  short,  by  every 
cause  which  affects  the  forces  of  aggregation,  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  are  held  together ;  and  that  these  emanatian«, 
when  feeble,  show  themselves  in  the  images  of  Fnsinieri,  Draper, 
Hunt,  Moser,  Fizeau,  Knorr,  Karsten,  and  Zantedeschif^ —  | 
when  stronger,  In  certain  chemical  changes  which  they  produce —  ! 
when  stronger  still,  in  theii'  action  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  cans-  i 
ing  smell,  and  when  thrown  oft'  most  copiously  and  rapidly,  in 
heat,  affecting  the  nerves  of  touch — in  photogenic  action,  dissever^] 
ing  and  re-combining  the  elements  of  matter,  and  in  phospho- 1 


*  The  colotired  films  produced  upon  Bt«l  and  other  inetals  by  heat  are  o\^v!'  " 
the  ittateriai  radiatiom  trom  the  metal  uniting  with  the  uxygeti  of  the  atm 

t  Professor  Zantedeschi,  of  Veiiiee,  lias  rIiowji  that  nnelalB  pass  into  :> 
ant  Htttte-^are reflected  like  light  siiid  hc*at,  and  return  into  a  concrete  Btat«  in  vtriutt  i 
of  ehemical  uMmt}\^Rkerch<!  FmcQ-chimico  Flmhtfkha  ^((Ha  Litc^, elmp.  iv,    V«« 
n^zi»,    1846.    Folio* 
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rescent  and  luminous  emanations,  exciting  the  retina  and  pro- 
ducing vision." 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  we  must  give  a  brief 
notice  of  a  very  remarkable  invention  of  M.  Martens,  by  which 
an  extensive  panoramic  view,  amounting  even  to  an  angle  of 
150°,  may  be  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype.  The  object-glass  is 
fixed  upon  a  pivot,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  endless  screw,  so  as 
to  present  a  narrow  aperture  in  front  of  it,  in  succession,  to  the 
landscape  or  group  of  figures  to  be  copied.  When  the  long 
iodized  plate,  curved  cylindrically,  is  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
the  cover  is  taken  from  the  object-glass,  and  the  handle  is  turned 
slowly  and  steadily  round,  slowly  when  a  dark  object  is  in  the 
field,  and  quickly  when  a  luminous  object  is  there.  By  means 
of  a  common  achromatic  object-glass,  one  inch  and  four-tenths 
in  diameter,  views  have  been  produced  thirty-eight  centimetres 
long  and  twelve  wide ;  and  these  views,  one  of  which  we  have 
seen,  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  common 
camera. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  history 
gmd  processes  of  the  two  sister  arts  which  constitute  photography, 
we  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  advantages  wliich  they 
have  conferred  upon  society,  and  which  may  yet  be  e^mected 
from  their  future  progress.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  have  in  every  age  called  into  exercise  the  loftiest 
geniiis  and  the  deepest  reason  of  man.  Fostered  by  power,  con- 
secrated by  piety,  and  hallowed  by  affection,  their  choicest  pro- 
ductions have  been  preserved  by  the  liberality  of  individuals,  and 
the  munificence  of  kings — while  the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  the 
edifices  of  social  life,  the  temples  of  religion,  the  watch-towers  of 
war,  the  obelisks  of  fame,  and  the  mausolea  of  domestic  grief,  re- 
main under  the  blue  cupola  of  nature's  museum,  to  attest  by  their 
modem  beauty,  or  their  ruined  grandeur,  the  genius  and  taste  of 
their  founders.  To  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  such  noble 
arts,  the  vanity,  the  hopes,  and  the  holiest  affections  of  man 
stand  irrevocably  pledged ;  and  we  should  deeply  deplore  any  in- 
vention or  discovery,  or  any  tide  in  the  nation's  taste,  which 
should  paralyze  the  artist's  pencil,  or  stay  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or 
divert  into  new  channels  the  genius  which  wields  them.  lur 
stead  of  superseding  the  arts  of  design,  as  some  have  feared, 
photography  will  but  supply  them  with  new  ideas — with  collec- 
tions of  costume,  with  studies  of  drapery  and  of  figures,  and  with 
scenes  in  life  and  nature,  which,  if  they  possess  at  all,  they  possefifi 
imperfectly,  and  without  which  art  must  be  stationary,  if  she 
does  not  languish  and  decline.  Sentiments  analogous  to  these 
have  been  more  professionally  expressed  by  M,  P^Iaroche,  a  dis* 
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tinguished  French  artist,  and  ^ve  believe  also  by  Mr.  Eastlat^, 
the  highest  authority  ni  England ;  and  if  a  new  era  be  now  seen 
in  our  horizon,  with  all  the  promise  of  an  auroral  dawn,  in  which 
the  three  sister  arts  shall  simultaneously  advance  to  perfection,  it 
will  be  by  the  agency  of  photograpljy — importinir  nature  herself 
iutothe  ai'tist*s  studio,  and  furnishing  to  his  imagination  an  exu- 
berance of  her  riches. 

In  sculpture*  advantage  has  not  yet  been  talven  of  the  ]iecaliar 
help  which  is  offered  to  her  by  photography.  All  the  elements 
of  Statuary,  and  all  the  forms  and  proiiortions  of  a  living  figni'e, 
may  be  obtained  from  a  number  ot  aznnutbal  representations,  or 
sectional  outlines,  taken  photofrraphicall}';  and  by  means  of  a 
binocular  camera,  founded  on  the  prinet|vle  of  Mn  Wheatstone^s 
beautiful  stereoscope,  two  of  these  azimuthal  sections  may  be 
combined  into  a  solid,  with  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  ori- 
ginal figure  from  which  they  are  taken.  Superficial  forms  will 
thus,  at  his  command,  stand  before  the  sculptor  in  three  dinien* 
sions,  and  he  may  thus  virtually  carry  in  his  portfolio  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  ginrantic  S}>hynx,  and  all  the  statuary  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum. 

But  while  the  artist  is  tlms  syjiplied  with  every  material  for  hfl 
creative  genius,  the  public  will  tlerive  a  new  and  immediate  ad* 
Vantage  from  the  productions  of  the  solar  pencil.  The  homft* 
faring  man,  whom  fate  or  duty  chains  to  his  birth-place,  ot 
impnsons  in  his  ftitherlanti,  will,  Avithout  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  travel,  scan  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  globe,  not  in 
the  fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hurried  pencil,  but  in  thd 
very  picture  which  would  have  been  painted  on  his  own  retina,  were 
he  magically  transporteri  to  the  scene.  The  gigantic  outline  of  th^ 
Himakya  and  the  Andes  will  stand  self-depicted  upon  his  hor* 
rdwed  retina — the  Niagara  will  pour  out  before  him»  in  panoramic 
gran  d  eu  r ,  h  e r  m  igh  ty  c  at ar a  c t  of  w  a  t  ers — w  li  i  1  e  th  e  fl  a  m  i  n  g  \'  o  1  ca no 
will  toss  into  the  air  her  clouds  of  dust  and  her  hla /J  ng  fragments.^ 
The  scene  will  change,  and  there  will  rise  before  him  Egypt'i 
colossal  pyramids,  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  gild- 
ed mosques  and  towering  minarets  of  Eastern  niagniHcence-f 

♦  An  AccompUslicd  traveller  wlio  tiBceniled  Mount  Etna  in  order  to  tnUe  Tn!botj'p« 
dnwingR  of  its  Bcetiery,  placed  his  cam  em  oij  tlie  edge  of  the  ci'ater,  in  order  tc»  get 
a  repi-eaentatii^n  of  tliat  interesting  spot.  No  sooner  was  the  einuera  fixed,  and 
the  sensitive  paper  introduced,  llian  a  partial  eruption  took  place^  which  drove 
the  traveller  fi^ni  his  camera  in  order  to  save  his  hfe,  Wbeo  tlae  eruptkni  ceMse^l^ 
be  returned  to  collect  the  Irag^ineots  of  his  instrument^  when,  to  his  gi^at  surfirtM 
aod  dchgliti^  he  found  that  hia  camera  \\v&  not  onl^  uiimjured,  but  ceiitaiDed  an 
excel  lent  picture  uf  the  crnter  and  the  eruption  I 

t  The  drawings  in  the  Excur*ion»  IM>jueiTicmte*^  tnken  from  the  8UTl-pJCture«  til 
the  splendid  gallery  of  M*  Lerebourv,  contain  1 U  plates,  representing  fteene«  and 
publio  buildings  ir)  America,  Algeria,  Englatid^  Egypt,  Fiance,  Spain,  ltatj,Gr«a«0^ 
HttSBia,  Sardhua^  Sweden,  Switzerland^  Savoy,  Nubi&^  Syria,  and  Pale&tiBe. 
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But  with  hot  less  wonder,  and  with  a  more  eager  and  affectidnat^ 
gaze,  will  he  survey  those  hallowed  scenes  which  faith  has  consea 
crated  and  love  endeared.  Painted  in  its  cheerless  tints  Mount 
Zion  will  stand  before  him  "  as  a  field  that  is  ploughed," — ^Tjrre  an 
a  rock  en  which  the  fishermen  dry  their  nets — Uaza  in  her  pro^- 
phetic  "  baldness," — Lebanon  with  her  cedars  prostrate  among 
"  the  howling  firs ;" — ^Nineveh  "  made  as  a  grave,"  and  seen  only 
in  the  turf  that  covers  it ; — and  Babylon  the  Great)  the  Golden 
City,  with  its  impregnable  walls,  its  huhdred  gates  of  brassi 
now  "  sitting  in  the  dust,"  "  cast  up  as  att  heap,"  covered  with 
"  pools  of  water,"  and  without  even  the  "Aran's  tent"  or  thtt 
"  shepherd's  fold."*  But  though  it  is  only  Palestine  in  desolation 
that  a  modern  sun  can  delineate,  yet  the  seas  which  bore  on  their 
breast  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  the  everlasting  hills  which 
bounded  his  view,  stand  unchanged  by  time  and  the  elements^ 
and,  delineated  on  the  faithful  tablet,  still  appeal  to  lis  with  an  im<>- 
mortal  interest.f 

But  the  scenes  which  are  thus  presented  to  us  by  the  photo-- 
grapher  helve  not  merely  the  interest  of  beihg  truthftil  represen- 
tations :  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  record  of  every  visible  event  that 
takes  place  while  the  picture  is  delineating.  The  dial*plate  of 
the  clock  tells  the  hour  and  minute  when  it  '^as  drawn,  and 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  which  we  know,  and  the  sun's  alti- 
tude, which  the  shadows  on  the  picture  often  supply,  We  may  find 
the  very  latitude  of  the  place  which  is  representea.  All  station- 
ary life  stands  self-delineated  on  the  photograph  :  The  wind  if  it 
blows  will  exhibit  its  disturbing  influence — the  rain  if  it  falls  will 
glisten  on  the  housetop — the  still  clouds  will  exhibit  their  ever- 
changing  forms — and  even  the  lightning's  flash  will  imprint  itd 
fire-streak  on  the  sensitive  tablet. 

To  the  physical  sciences  Photography  has  already  made  valu- 
able contributions.  Mr.  Ronalds,  Mr.  CoUen,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
have,  with  much  ingenuity,  employed  it  at  Kew  and  at  Green- 
wich to  record  the  variations  of  meteorological  and  magneti- 
cal  instruments  in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  and  Mr.  Brunei 
has  Daguerreotype  pictures  taken  of  the  public  works  which  he  is 
carrying  on,  at  stated  times,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  progress,  and  give 
him  as  it  were  a  power  of  superintendence  without  being  per- 


*  Dr.  Keith  has  brought  home  with  him  from  the  Hi^y  Lahd^  ttbdnt  thirty  Da. 

Sierreotypes  of  its  most  interesting  scenery,  exectitM  by  his  son^  Dr.  George 
eith,  and  which  are  now  engraving  for  publication.  Since  this  note  wAs  print(Mly 
we  have  received,  and  now  liave  before  us,  fourteen  of  these  beauiifbl  engravings, 
representing  Mount  Zion,  Tyre,  Petra,  Hebron,  Askelon,  G crash,  Cesarsea,  Ashdod, 
and  otlier  interesting  places. 

\'  t  See  Lond.  and  £din.  Phil.  Magazine,  Feb.  1846,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  73 ;  and  Phil. 
Traiw.,  1 847,  pt.  I.,  pp.  59,  69,  and  1 1 1. 
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sonally  present.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  other  pliilosopliers  have 
obtained  from  phototrraphy  much  important  information  respect- 
ing the  ])roperties  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
anpheJ  it  with  isingidar  success  in  executing  heautilul  drawings 
of  ol^jects  of  natuml  history,  as  exhibited  in  the  solar  microscope. 

If  the  solar  pencil  fails  in  its  delineations  of  female  beauty,  or 
of  the  human  countenance  when  lighted  up  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, or  beaming  with  the  expression  of  feeling  or  intelligence,  it 
yet  furnishes  to  the  domestic  circle  one  of  its  most  valued  ac- 
qnisitions.  The  flattering  representations  of  the  portrait-painter, 
which  delight  us  for  a  while,  lose  year  after  year  their  likeness  to 
the  living  original,  till  time  has  obliterated  the  last  fading  trace 
of  the  resemblance.  The  actual  view  of  the  time-wora  reality 
overbears  the  recollection  of  early  beauty,  and  the  work  of  tlio 
painter,  though  it  may  be  a  valuable  production  of  ai't,  has  lost 
its  domestic  charm.  In  the  faitliful  picture  by  the  sun,  on  the 
contriny,  time  adds  but  to  the  resemblance.  The  hue  of  its  cheek 
never  grows  pale.  Its  unerring  outline  changes  neither  with  age 
nor  with  griel^  and  the  grave  and  sombre,  ajid  perchance  un- 
gainly, picture  grows  even  into  a  flattering  likeness,  whicli  to  the 
filial  and  pju*ental  heart  must  become  a  precious  possession. 

These  observatioFiS,  w  hich  ap))!y  principally  to  the  Talbotype, 
wem  at  one  time  especially  apjtlicable  to  the  DagueiTeotype  jior- 
traits,  when  the  sitter  sat  long,  and  "when  a  pallid  whiteness  cha- 
racterized all  its  productions.  The  imjn^ovemont  of  the  art,  ho\^'- 
ever,  in  tlic  shortness  of  the  sitting,  in  the  tone  of  hght  and  sha- 
dow, and  the  process  of  colouiing  the  picture,  has  been  so  great 
that  the  Daguerreotype  pmtraits  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  hnest 
miniatures,  and  are  at  least  faithful  if  not  Mattering  representa- 
tions of  female  beauty.*  The  Talbotype  will,  wo  doubt  not,  make 
the  same  start  towards  perfection  ;  and  when  a  line  grained  paper 
sliall  be  made,  and  a  more  sensitive  process  discovered,  we  shall 
have  Talbotype  portraits  the  size  of  life,  embodying  the  intellec- 
tual expression  as  well  as  tlie  physical  form  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance,! 


♦  As  examples  of  the  perfection  of  En^v&ymgn  from  Daguerreotype  portraitis, 
v:g  may  mention  thoao  of  the  Duke  of  Weliingtou  and  Dr.  ClmlmcrB,  from  Dn- 
giierrcntypt's  executed  by  M,  C'laudt- 1. 

t  Otiraciciitific  readers  wiil  find  fi  very  iiitereijtiuc  section  fiii  the  literatuw^  of  tlic 
I  clieinie^d  ray6»  LiUermtar  der  chemuchctt  lltkhtruhreH^  hy  Dr.  Kiiti»teii,  in  the  FoH- 

zu  Berihu     Ridufirt  run  Da.  G.  Kakstew,  pp.  226-299,     Berlin,  1847. 
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Art.  IX. — Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ireland. 

1.  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland,  By  T.  C.  Foster,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law.     ("  The  Times' "  Commissioner,  1846.) 

2.  Retwns  respecting  the  Crown  Estate  in  the  Parish  of  Kilglass, 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon.  Ordered  to  be  Printed,  22d 
March,  1847.     Parliamentary  Papers,  (59.) 

3.  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 
1847. 

The  Devon  Commissioners  close  their  important  Report  with 
the  following  statement : — 

"  We  have  made  inquiry  throughout  the  whole  of  our  tour  re- 
specting the  existence  of  Agrarian  outrages. 

"  In  Tipperary,  for  a  long  time  past,  and  in  other  counties  more 
recently,  there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  lawless  violence,  which  has 
led,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the  perpetration  of  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders. 

"  These  are  generally  acts  of  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  party  who  commits  or  instigates  the  commission  of  the 
outrage. 

"  But  the  notions  entertained  of  injury  in  such  cases  are  regulated 
by  a  standard  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  most  lawless  and  unprincipled 
men  in  the  community. 

"  If  a  tenant  is  removed,  even  after  repeated  warning,  from  land 
which  he  has  neglected  or  misused,  he  is  looked  upon  in  the  districts 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  as  an  injured  man,  and  the  decree  too 
often  goes  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  and 
upon  the  man  who  succeeds  to  the  farm ;  and,  at  times,  a  large 
numerical  proportion  of  the  neighbourhood  look  with  indifference 
upon  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  and,  by  screening  the  cri- 
minal, abet  and  encourage  the  crime.  Murders  are  perpetrated  at 
noonday  on  a  public  highway ;  and  whilst  the  assassin  coolly  retires, 
the  people  look  on  and  evince  no  horror  at  the  bloody  deed. 

^  ^  1^  ^  Ik  ik 

"  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  the  peasantry  in  those  un- 
happy districts  aware,  that  all  measures  for  improvement  pre-suppose 
the  security  of  life  and  property  :  that  the  districts  in  which  both  are 
systematically  rendered  insecure,  must  be  regarded  as  beyond  the 
range  of  such  plans  of  amelioration  as  we  can  suggest ;  and  that  while 
crimes  of  so  fearful  a  character  prevail,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect,  in  re- 
ference to  those  districts,  much  practical  improvement  in  the  relation 
of  Inndlord  and  tenant,  or  any  security  for  the  permanent  happiness 
of  the  people." 

The  insecurity  described  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  a  Bq- 
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port  which  bears  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1845,  still 

led  to  by  the  Commis- 


mues 


the 


of  the 


country 
sioners,  and  has  extended  to  other  counties.  It  is  probable  that 
within  the  last  year  fewer  actual  murders  have  been  coramitted| 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of  terror  has  not  ceased 
— ^that  in  many  districts  it  Is  now  impossible  to  adopt  ^ny  len:al 
proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  or  other  debt,  without  sub- 
jecting the  persons  employed  in  serving  the  necessary  notices  to 
assassination.  If  crime  is  less  frequent,  it  is  because  intimida- 
tion  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  (|ue3t5on  of  agrarian  outrage 
without  some  preliminary  considerations.  Direct  legislation  on 
the  subject  has  hitherto  done  but  little  good.  Insurrection  Acts 
and  vSpecial  Commissions  have  had  their  eifect  in  producing 
temporary  calm.  During  the  late  distresses,  outrages  have  been 
known  to  be  meditated^  but  abandon ed,  lest  the  threats,  every 
now  and  then  made  by  the  Goverument  authorities,  of  stopping 
the  relief  works,  should  be  carried  into  eftect.  In  spite  of  much 
evidence  that  would  seem  to  sustain  an  opposite  view,  w^e  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  there  is  any  very  distinct  or  pervad- 
ing purpose  ill  these  strange  ofteJices,  which  often  appear  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  an}'  intelligible  motive.  It  is  scarce  an 
answer  to  say,  with  some  of  the  -witnesses  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners examined,  that  all  these  disturbances  arise  from  disputes 
about  land.  Admit  that  they  do,  the  fact  does  not  account  for 
this  mode  of  terminating  such  disputes,  Still  less  meaning  has 
the  wtinnsical  solution  of  the  problem,  which  would  resolve  it 
into  a  question  of  race,  and  describe  the  Celt  as  for  ever  un- 
tameably  savage.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  such  theory — 
which  there  is  not — it  has,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  little  founda- 
tion of  fact  to  rest  upon.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
hulk  of  the  population  of  Ii-eland  is  Celtic.  In  Sif  John  Davis'a 
time  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  of  English 
descent— in  that  of  Molyneux,  not  one  in  a  thousand,  he  tells 
us,  was  of  Irish  blood.  As  to  names,  they  give  us  but  little  help. 
At  one  time  the  English  adopted  Irish  names,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  tlieir  English  descent— at  an- 
other, the  Legislature  compelled  tlie  Irish  to  adopt  English  sur- 
names. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  imagined  difference 
of  race — and  we  are  glad  to  believe  this,  as  it  gets  rid  of  a  mis- 
chievous fiction,  too  often  repeated,  and  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  produce  alienation  between  England  and 
Ireland,  It  is  not  probable  that  either  the  statements  of  Davis 
or  of  Mol^neux  can  make  any  approach  to  accuracy;  but  those 
most  disposed  to  dispute  them  should  remember,  that  the  basis 
of  the  popiJation  in  England,  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  was  of 


the  fiamfe  Cdtic  blood  as  Ireland.  The  queStidh  is  hot  6n^  ot 
race,  but  of  social  condition.* 

Before  passing  to  our  immediate  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  fe#  words  on  the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland. 

Thd  itaedsures  proposed  in  the  Session  which  approaches  itS 
close,  have  been  left  imperfect.  A  Poor-law  of  such  stringency 
as  to  press  heavily  everywhere,  and  to  destroy  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  that  has  hitherto  heen  called  property  in  soind 
of  the  Tiiore  distressed  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  passed. 
The  effects  of  the  new  law^  whether  it  be  successful  for  its 
purpose  of  relieving  destitution,  or  altogether  fail,  must  almost 
instantly  change  the  proprietorship  of  many  of  the  smaller  estates, 
or  the  tenant's  power  of  deducting  from  the  landlord  one-half 
of  the  rate  with  which  he  is  charged,  will  be  used  as  ah  an- 
swer to  the  landlord's  demand  of  rent,  whether  the  poor-rate 
collector  be  paid  or  not.  It  may  be  said  that  the  landlord  will 
ftjftct  and  dispossess  such  a  tenant.     To  what  purpose  I     The 

"^.The  assumed  inferiority  of  race  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  dwelt  on.  The 
Areiibishop  of  Dublin^  testimony  is  oh  many  accounts  important.  "  How  great 
eapabilities,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  thd  Irish  people  possess,  1  have  had 
Hihplie  opportunity  of  khowing.  Having  been  so  nmch  concerned  for  fifteen  years 
ill  the  education  which  above  half  a  million  of  them  have  received,  and  which  near 
balf  a  million  more  are  now  receiving,  1  can  bear  witness  that  tliey  possess,  gene- 
Mtlly  speaking,  such  abihties  and  such  dispositions  as  require  (nily  to  be  rightly 
trained,  and  developed,  and  directed,  to  make  tiie  Irish  stand  high  among  the 
talktions  of  Europe. 

*«  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  those  fifteen  years,  has  far 
Itirpassed  anytliing  that  could  be  anticipated.  But  tliis  improvement  has  been,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  rising  generation,  and  has  not  extended  even  to  the  whole 
«f  them.  'J1ie  next  enguimj  period  of  the  same  duration  is  what  I  should  expect. 
If  advent  eauses  were  excluded,  to  prove  the  chief  harvest  time.  I  should  expect 
it  to  exhibit  a  sum  total  of  national  improvement,  unexampled  within  the  same 
•pace  of  Um^,  in  the  history  of  any  people.  But  the  proposed  Poor- Law  would,  I 
fear,  tlirow  the  nation  back  more  than  a  century  both  in  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion," We  transeribe  a  sentence  from  Lord  Clarendon's  reply  to  the  address  of 
lh#  Dublin  Society :.. 

"  The  terrible  experience  of  this  year  cannot  be  unproductive  of  improvement 
•Si^it  must  turn  public  attention  towards  the  development  of  those  vast  national  re- 
ionrees,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  improperly  explored — it  must  teach  the 
people  to  rely  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  this  country,  upon  their  own 
industry  and  exertions  ;  and  I  say  in  this  country,  because,  away  from  home,  no 
people  in  the  world  are  more  industrious  than  the  Irish.  When  we  know  that  all 
the  severest  toil  in  England  is  performed  by  them — that  without  them  the  har- 
Test  there  could  not  be  secured  ;  and  that  their  orderly  conduct,  and  laborious 
habits,  are  the  admiration  of  their  employers — when  we  know,  that  not  only  on 
British,  but  on  foreign  railroads,  their  day's  work  and  their  day's  wages  are  fully 
equ&i  to  those  of  their  English  fellow-labourers — when  we  know,  by  the  reports  of 
mir  eolonial  authorities,  that  of  all  emigrants  the  Irish  are  the  most  apt  to  learn, 
and  the  most  ready  to  work,  and  that,  to  their  infinite  honour,  they  annually  i*e- 
mit  large  sums  to  their  families  at  home — when  all  this  is  borne  in  nnnd,  we 
eannot  believe  that  an  Irishman  is  averse  to  labour,  or  that  he  is  destined  by 
nature  to  be  idle  only  at  home.  He  wants  but  encouragement  and  example,  and 
sneh,  I  sm  convinced,  he  will  receive  from  those  whose  duty  and  whose  interest 
alike  it  is  to  afford  them." 
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land  in  his  own  hand,  or  in  that  of  the  tenant  whom  he  siibstU 
tutes,  will  he  still  liable  to  the  rate  that  has  been  struck,  in  many 
cases,  amounting  to  three  times  the  annual  rent,*  The  effort  to 
tlispossess  a  tenant  under  the  circumstances  will  probably  be 
attended  with  what  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would  be  regarded 


♦  We  transcribe  &  letter  from  tli©  Duhlm  Etxnmg  Mail^  published  before  the 
pa»eiog  of  tlie  Act :— . 

"  S I R^ Allow  mo  lialf  a  dozen  lines  in  your  paper.  The  Iriali  poor-law  bill  is, 
I  fear,  now  inevitable,  la  it  felt  that  tn  many  parts  of  the  country  the  ihgtant  effect 
must  be  the  total  extiaction  of  all  rent  whatever  ?  Where  land  is  held  by  the 
tenant  at  a  i^ent  equal  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  the  landlord  pays  half  the  poor 
I'ate.  In  a  debate,  Lord  Monteagle  stated  that  rates  in  the  proportion  of  46s*  to 
the  pontiid  had  been  struck  under  the  temporary  rehef  bilL  It  k  plain  that  a  i*ate 
of  40s.  to  the  pound  will  leave  nothing  whatever  for  the  landlord  nuder  the  pro- 
posed hiw,*  This  evil,  as  affecting  laudiordM,  is  likely  to  be  disregarded.  It  ought, 
liowevcr,  to  be  reinembercd,  that  under  feiich  circumstances  the  land  will  boou 
cease  to  bo  cultivated— a  strange  way  this  of  relieviDg  the  destitute,  whose  ordin- 
ary employment  is  labour  on  the  land  ! 

**  With  the  landlord***  rent  goes  the  whole  security  of  those  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  land,  whether  their  claims  arise  from  mortgages,  jointures, 
rei I t-chargea,  judgments,  childrens'  portions^  &c.  Thia,  too,  is  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

"  The  fortunes  of  our  public  institutions  are  all  bound  up  with  the  land.  Ti-iuity 
College  is  a  landlord  ^)n  a  great  scale,  and  never  was  a  country  more  benefited  by 
any  institution  than  Ireland  has  been  by  her  university.  The  Ecclesiufltical  Com- 
niiasionersj  tlie  Board  ot  Era^tnns  Smith,  Sir  Patrick  Don's  Hospital,  are  all  land- 
owners. There  is  no  one  of  them  whose  property  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  measure.  In  the  poorer  part's  of  Kerry  it  is  absolutely  impofisible  that  the 
nnit«  of  the  college  estates  shall  not  he  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  pon^r-i^tes. 
iVre  these  consequences  present  t-o  the  niinds  of  our  legislators  t  Is  the  actual 
object  of  the  legislature  to  plunge  the  country  into  utter  and  hopeleiia  barbarism  ! 

"  But  whatever  be  the  object,  ia  not  this  the  certain  and  imtant  result  of  the 
iuipending  measure  ? — J.  A." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  English  papei's  of  highest  authority  have  ac- 
knowledged this  as  its  inevitable  effects  We  transcribe  from  the  Spectator  and 
Mondjiij  Chronicle  i — 

"  By  the  operation  of  the  newly  enacted  p<ior-laws,  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ii-^- 
land  arc  already  confiscated.  In  five  unions  in  Mayo — Balliiia^  Ballinrobe,  Ca^tJe- 
bar,  Stoueforfl  and  Westport — the  present  aggregate  rate  of  expenditure  is 
£908,200  J  the  annual  value  of  tiie  i-ateable  property  is  £Hlfj/>CJ{J  ;  the  population 
id'  tliese  five  noiuns  ia  41li,OU0,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  seem  to  be  receiving 
thiily  rations.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  rates  to  repay  that  expendi- 
Liuc,  or  oue-tliird  of  it,  or  even  one-sixth  ;  for  the  payment  on  account  of  the  desti- 
tute is  not  the  only  clnu^ge  to  wlitcli  the  property  is  liable — tliere  are  other  poro- 
ehial  charges  besides  the  claims  of  inortgagees.  The  guiirdians  of  course  will  not 
eoiifiscate  their  own  property  by  asseBsing  and  levying  the  requisite  nites — of 
eimi*8e  they  will  abdicate  their  poor-law  functions,  the  Poor-Law  Com  mi  sv^i  oners 
will  be  obliged  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  landlords  will  be  swept  away.  The 
case  of  Mayo  is  extreme  ;  font  the  dif!erence  between  a  samll  dividend  and  a  large 
does  not  help  the  insolvents  Tfiking  in  25  other  unions  besides  those  already 
tnentioned,  we  have  an  area  of  3,76<i,(?U0  statute  acres  ;  the  present  rate  of  expen- 
diture is  £3,446,21 0,  the  annual  value  of  the  property  only  £2/1 63,71 0.  A  fourth 
pai't  of  Ireland,  tliersfore^  is  unable  to  pay  its  present  poor-rates^  and  lias  no  pm- 


"  Tlie  tfunrdians  of  &chiill  hare  rated  tlie  niiiion  13«.  ftJ.  m  tin*  poniul  for  three  monthH— that  i* 
to  wijrr  at  tlie  ratio  of  t/i,  10$,  f^  tlie  pcund  rm  lb*'  year  ?  The  electoral  AivMan  of  Ardmore»  in  the 
poun'tT  of  Wjiterford,  u  rated  at  Ids.  ivd,  for  three  moathij  or  ii.^,  3«.  4d.  to  the  povDd  tor  ttcrtve 
pontlkiF  "—Diihlin  Eveuivg  Maff,  3ioif  10* 
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ds  its  natural  and  rightful  consequence,  and  the  landlord,  if  his 
residence  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  agent,  or  the  new  tenant, 
be  brutally  murdered. 

Loans  from  the  State,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  are,  under  an- 
other Act  of  this  Session,  offered  to  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland 
for  purposes  of  drainage  and  other  improvements,  evidence  being 
first  given  by  the  applicant  for  such  aid  that  the  lands  for  which 
it  is  required  are  such  that  the  outlay  will  so  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness as  to  justify  the  expenditure.  The  object  of  the  Act 
is  to  induce  landowners  to  employ  labour  extensively  in  such 
works,  and  thus  relieve  the  public  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
men  who  must,  unless  they  find  employment,  fall  on  the  poor- 
rates.  We  believe  that  under  this  Act  money  has  been  applied 
for  by  very  many,  and  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
general  usefulness. 

The  Act  to  facilitate  the  Sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  withdrawn.  Did  the  Act  better 
correspond  with  its  title,  its  withdrawal  might  be  a  subject  of 
regret;  but  the  Act  was,  we  think,  founded  in  mistake.  To 
facilitate  the  sale  of  the  estates,  or  parts  of  the  estates,  of  all  de- 
sirous to  sell,  is,  we  think,  advisable; — to  legislate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  sales,  and  violently  to  change  the  ownership  of 
property,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  impolitic ;  and  such  would 
nave  been  the  necessary  effect  of  this  Bill,  even  though  the  ex- 
treme case  which  compelled  Lord  John  Kussell  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  had  never  existed.*  We  have,  in  this  Journal,  strongly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  against  the  policy  of  allowing  entails  to  stand 
in  the  way -of  any  dealing  with  smaller  landed  estates.  We  ask 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  nothing  more  violent  than  the  courts  of 
law  did,  when  they  first  established  what  they  called  the  rule  in 
Shelling's  case,  and  where  land  was  given  to  a  man  for  life,  and 


Bpect  of  being  able  to  make  good  the  outlay  within  any  reasonable  time — its  land- 
lords must  give  up  their  tenure." — Spectator ,  July  10. 

f<  The  two  boards  of  guardians  of  the  Ballinrobe  and  Castlebar  unions  have  been 
dissolved,  for  refusing  to  act,  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  Over  those  dis- 
tricts the  Commissioners  have  now  by  law  a  power  which  is  almost  despotic.  The 
two  unions  are  nearly  as  large  as  Bedfordshire.  They  contain  an  area  of  245,000 
acres,  and  a  population  of  146,000,  of  whom  85,000  are  now  receivihg  relief.  The 
annual  value  of  rateable  property  is  only  £136,000,  and  the  present  rate  of  expen- 
diture on  the  poor  £323,000  a-year.  If  the  Government  does  not  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  ground  which  it  has  taken,  and  retract  every  principle  which  it  has 
adopted  in  the  present  year  in  reference  to  the  Irish  poor-law,  the  dismissal  of 
these  two  boards  of  guardians  is  nothing  less  than  the  commencement  of  a  social 
revolution.  Paid  Government  officers  are  now  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  destitute  in  Ballinrpbe  and  Castlebar.  Those  officers  will  be  not  only  autho- 
rizedf  but  bound  to  provide  for  such  as  may  be  destitute  after  harvest,  by  levying 
local  rates.  But  to  do  this  they  must,  in  fact,  collect  as  rates  the  rents,  which  of 
course  implies  the  confiscation  of  the  land." — Morning  Chronicle^  July  10. 

*  It  was  understood  that  Insurance  Companies  which  had  mortgages  oo  Jrisb 
lands  to  the  amouut  of  £1  |0Q0,000,  would  at  once  sell  under  thii  Act. 
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{hen  to  his  heii*s  of  theboclvj  it  was  determined  that  notbing  wa| 
ill  truth  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  tind  that  such  words  wer© 
but  descriptive  of  the  quantity  of  estate  given  to  the  man*  The 
tenant  for  Hfe  is  ah^eady,  in  many  \i  ays,  and  for  many  purposes, 
the  representative  uf  the  property.  Where  the  case  is,  that  under 
a  settlement  the  father  is  tenant  for  hfe,  and  Ins  ekiest  son 
tenant  in  tail,  they  can,  under  the  existing  law,  make  new  ar- 
rangements of  the  property  tlie  moment  an  eltlest  son  comes  of 
age,  depriving  any  other  st)n— who,  on  the  death  of  the  eldest| 
would  have  the  ^rae  rights — of  all  property  whatever  in  th^ 
lands. 

What  wouhl  seem  a  strong  objection  against  this  plan  to  Qi\ 
unlearned  reader  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  allowing  one  man  to  dis» 
pose  of  another's  property;  but  a  lawyer,  who  has  learned  tq 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fictions  by  which  entails  are  actually 
barred,  will  feel  such  an  objection  of  no  great  force,  and  the  un- 
professional reader  will  probably  not  iali  out  with  what  perhapi 
i$  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  to  the  family  any  wreck  what* 
ever  of  tbe  property.  Our  plan  would  enable  the  tenant  foy 
life  to  select  tbe  time  for  sale — a  matter  disregarded  in  hovd 
John  Ensseirs  bill ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tbaj 
the  very  same  feelings  that  led  to  entail  the  property  originally 
would  tend  to  secure  to  the  eldest  son,  in  such  case  as  we  m^n^ 
tlon,  such  portion  of  the  land  as  might  remain.  The  Mini^ 
t^riul  bill  contemplates  merely  a  sale  of  the  property;  but  it3 
pi'actical  working  would  probably  introduce  as  ])urchaseri 
strangei^s  to  the  country  and  the  property.  In  our  contem* 
phited  pLin  there  wouhl  be  but  ffw  violent  changes — none  esiseu^ 
tially  dilferent  from  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  families. 
Property  would  seldom  b(fi  sold,  except  when  it  could  jiQt  ^ 
longer  preserved  by  a  i'amily  w  ith  advantage  to  any  one ;  go  faf 
from  encouraging,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  its  sale.  When  it 
did  come  into  the  market,  it  would  be  in  small  quantities,  and 
under  circumstances  that  would  frequently  make  the  pi^aent 
occupants  the  purchasers  of  grounds  which  they  now  hold  as 
tenant-farmers.  The  only  person  apparently  injured  would  b^ 
the  first  expectant  tenant-in-tail  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
to  him  the  injury  would  be,  in  the  case  of  properties  encumbered 
as  Iiish  properties  most  often  ai*e,  of  but  trifling  amount,  if 
of  any.  Our  plan  would  not  endanger  the  security  of  any 
charge  whatever  on  his  property.  In  the  reconstructian 
of  society  in  Ireland — which  we  regard  as  wholly  disorgaiw 
ized  by  the  calamities  of  the  last  two  years— we  think  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  new  stnicture  must  b^ 
formed  pretty  much  of  tlie  old  materials, — all  that  is  cnniber* 
some  and  useless  thrown  aside.  We  have  no  wish  that  strangers, 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  should 
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be  tempted  into  the  market  by  qompelling  actual  sales.  On  the 
eontrary^  the  more  entirely  the  dealings  are  between  the  present 
pw^ers  of  land  and  peraons  already  connected  with  the  particular 
pifoperty,  and  the  less  violently  to  any  party  arrangements  which 
cannot  W  Ipi^g  delayed  these  dealings  are  made,  the  more  effectual 
w^ill  they  be  for  good.  The  fitness  of  jointresses  and  the  owners  q| 
family  incumbrances,  and  all  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  land,  bearing  a  proportionate  sliare  of  the  burden  of  the  pooro 
rat^s,  was  urged  in  vain  in  the  Legislature  bj"  the  Commissioners 
of  Poor  Inquiry  for  Ireland,  when  this  new  charge  on  property 
was  contemplated.  It  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  resisted, 
not,  we  belieye,  so  much  from  any  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposal,  so  far  at  least  as  family  charges  created  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  were  concerned,  as  from  a  determination,  the 
wisdom  of  which  we  mojre  than  doubt,  to  force  the  ownei's  of 
smaller  properties  into  the  market.  Facilitate  in  every  way  you 
can  the  voluntary  sale  of  their  properties.  If  you  compel  it, 
most  of  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate,  and  which  weuld 
flow  from  voluntary  sales,  or  rather  fron^  a  man's  having  the  power 
to  seU  at  his  own  discretion,  cease.  If  you  compel  the  sale  of 
their  properties,  too,  at  a  moment  when  you  have  by  new  impostai 
reduced  them  below  their  value,  injustice — great  injustiee-^will 
be  done ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  injustice  ever  goes  un« 
punished.  The  effort  of  the  human  mind  is,  after  a  time,  to  re« 
^ncile  itself  to  a  calamity  which  it  believes  to  be  inevitable  ;  but 
if,  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  these  smaller  pro« 
perties,  you  sacrifice  them  to  the  interests  of  the  classes  abov^ 
them,  or  to  the  classes  below  them,  remember  that  you  are  not 
impossibly  wrong  in  your  calculations  of  the  ultimate  good  to 
arise  from  this  course ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  principle 
of  any  calculation  is  itself  erroneous,  which  omits  as  an  element 
the  consideration,  that  the  men  whom  you  depri\^  of  property 
remain — a  dangerous  class — to  the  injury  of  the  society  from  which 
they  have  been  forced,  and  that  as  they  will  be  likely  to  feel,  by 
no  fault  of  their  own.  That  properties  so  small  as  those  to  which 
we  are  adverting,  often  not £300  a  year,  should  have  been  thesub* 
ject  of  entail,  was  the  original  absurdity.  That  there  should  be 
much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  at  once  putting 
an  ena  to  the  source  of  much  mischief,  and  acting  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  courts  of  law  have  been  for  ages  acting,  when  they 
avail  themselves  of  one  pretence  or  other  to  defeat  the  perpetuities 
which  families  for  ever  seek  to  create,  is  to  us  matter  of  much 
surprise.  Deal  fairly  with  land.  Deal  with  it  as  with  anything 
else.  Let  it  be  the  subject  of  open  merchandize.  It  will  then 
be  purchased  by  those  who  want  it.  You  will  have  in  many  in-^ 
stances  the  cultivator  of  the  ground  its  owner.     Some  five  or  six 
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months  ago,  we  endeavoured  to  press  this  on  our  readers.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  two  very  striking  pamphlets,  one  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Evans*  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Pin,  in  which  similar  views  were 

Sressed  with  great  force.  Mr.  Evans  would  urge  the  actual 
oing  away  with  all  entails  whatever.  We  do  not  press  the  ar- 
gument to  that  extent,  as  we  think  that  the  greatest  evil  is  when 
arrangements,  which  may  seem  not  unreasonable  if  applied  to 
large  estates,  are  adopted  bv  the  owners  of  very  small  ones. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  had  the  defect  of  forcing  sales, 
which  as  far  as  possible  it  would  be  desirable  we  thmk,  to  avoid : 
it  also  left  subject  to  the  old  entail  such  parts  of  the  estate  as 
were  not  sold.  As  far  as  the  evil  arose  from  properties  too  small 
for  that  mode  of  dealing  being  entailed,  it  was  increased ;  for  the 
operation  of  the  bill  was  to  diminish  the  property  by  the  sale  of 
part,  and  to  leave  the  residue  entailed.  Thus  the  old  evil  was 
certain  of  being  reproduced. 

The  measures  connected  with  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
have  been  dropped  without  very  much  discussion.  Considered 
as  a  question  of  the  outlay  of  money  with  any  hope  of  a  produc- 
tive return,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  private  hands  any  such  specu- 
lation, except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  must  be  a  failure — 
still  more  satisfied  are  we  that  such  must  be  the  result  of  any 
expenditure  from  Government  means  and  with  the  Government 
machinery ;  yet  there  are  manv  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
such  experiments  will  lead  to  the  opening  of  roads  in  wild  and 
unfrequented  districts,  many  cases  in  which  for  a  while — a  short 
while — it  will  relieve  the  labour-market;  and  though  unsuccessful 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  who  urge  the  demand  expect  it  to 
succeed,  we  think  it  may  assist  in  the  civilization  of  the  countrj'. 
The  Devon  Commissioners  can  scarcely  be  described  as  recom- 
mending to  the  State  any  distinct  measure  on  the  subject.  They 
rather  wish  to  recommend  the  experiment,  than  venture  to  re- 
commend it  actually ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  evidence  given 
by  the  agent  of  the  Waste  Lands'  Company  at  all  decisively 
favourable.  With  reference,  however,  to  other  objects  than  profit 
and  loss  of  money,  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Griffith  may  be 
quoted  as  suggesting  the  fitness  of  such  efforts.  In  speaking  of 
a  wild  district  in  the  county  of  Cork,  he  tells  us,  that  the  first 
operation  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  then  cai'ried  on  by 
the  Board  of  Works  under  his  direction,  was  the  intersection  of 
the  district  by  roads.     "  The  opening  of  every  road,"  says  he, 


♦  We  have  mislaid  Mr.  Evans'  pamphlet,  and  forget  its  precise  title.  Mr.  Pin'i 
18,  *<  Observations  on  the  Evils  resulting' to  Ireland  from  the  existing  laws  of  Real 
Property.    Dublin,  1847," 
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"  has  been  followed  by  the  immediate  reclamation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  and  a  general  spirit  of  industry  now  pervades  the  dis- 
trict which,  during  the  Whiteboy  warfare  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  was  the  focus  of  outrage  and  rebellion." 

On  the  subject  of  emigration,  aCommittee  of  theHouse  of  Lords 
is  now  sitting.  The  utmost  facilities  should,  we  think,  be  given 
to  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate ;  yet,  if  over-population 
be  the  source  from  which  the  evils  of  Ireland  spring,  emigration 
will  be  found  a  deceptive  remedy.  Periodically  to  remove  pau- 
pers at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  but  to  insure  at  each  recur- 
ring season  of  emigration  a  certain  supply  of  paupers  to  be  re- 
moved. The  evil,  if  not  increased,  would  assuredly  not  be  les- 
sened by  the  proposed  remedy.  The  expense  of  removing  them, 
even  if  we  were  to  disregard  all  care  of  them  from  the  moment 
they  were  landed  on  other  shores,  would  probably  be  greater  than 
the  expense  of  their  subsistence  at  home.  To  encourage  those 
who  have  formed  such  habits  of  industry  as  would  secure  their 
welfare  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  who  take  with  them  some 
small  capital,  is  to  part  with  men  whom  their  country  can  ill 
spare.  But  of  this  class,  and  of  a  class  of  the  gentry  who,  with 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture,  can  find  no  proper  oc- 
cupation at  home,  we  should  wish  our  emigrants  chiefly  to  con- 
sist. Let  them  leave  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  rather 
than  of  despair ;  but  if  the  State  supplies  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose, let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  experiment  is  not 
to  be  repeated.  Two  yeai-s  such  as  the  two  last  in  Ireland  have 
been,  may  justify  any  arrangement  that  tends  to  lessen  immediate 
suflFering ;  but  it  is  plain  that  any  systematic  annual  drain  of  the 
population  will  but  remove  the  restraint  which  imperious  neces- 
sity imposes  on  improvident  marriages.  If  the  State  undertakes 
to  support,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  children  of  the  rich  or 
of  the  poor,  as  many  children  as  it  will  support  will  assuredly  be 
supplied.  If  population  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  by  such  expedients 
that  it  can  be  lessened.*  We  think  little  ought  to  be  done  to 
stimulate  men  to  emigrate.  Something  mav  be  done  to  render 
emigration,  when  it  is  determined  on,  a  less  hazardous  adventure 
to  the  individual ;  yet  even  in  this  less,  much  less,  than  is  thought. 
As  far  as  emigration  is  desirable,  it  may  be  left  to  the  people 
themselves.  Some  security  against  the  dishonesty  of  ship-owners 
and  ship-agents,  is  almost  all  the  aid  that  Government  can  give. 
We  incline  to  think  with  Mr.  Griffith,  that  Ireland  itself  afiords 


♦  "  It  is  said  that  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  out  of  1 1 ,000  inhabitants,  8000  were  car- 
ried away  by  emigration  in  1755  and  a  few  following  years,  and  yet  that  before  the 
end  of  the  next  generation  the  number  had  reached  more  than  its  first  amount."*^ 
Meritalb  on  Colonization,  \o\.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  means  of  employing  every  labourer  in  the  land.  In  the.  exe- 
cution of  public  works,  the  great  difficulty  he  at  all  times  found 
was  the  want  of  labourers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
serious  inconvenience  may  arise  from  any  very  extensive  plans  of 
emigration.  The  old  people  and  the  helpless  remain  at  home, 
the  young  emigrate.  In  a  Report  to  the  Board  of  Works,  of  Ja- 
nuary 1834,  Mr,  Griffith  says,  that  a  district  which  was  in  1822 
the  rocus  of  disturbance  and  bloodshed,  presented,  in  1831,  an 
example  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  I  have  now,  he  adds,  "  the 
gratification  to  state,  that  it  maintains  the  same  character,  and 
that  each  year  new  enclosures  are  made,  and  large  tracts  of 
hitherto  unprofitable  land  are  brought  into  cultivation.""  "  The 
eyes,"  he  says,  "  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  of  mountain  lands 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  anxiously  watching  our  operations, 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  becomes  a  matter  of  tne  utmost 
importance.  The  only  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  labourers,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  out- 
cry that  is  made  respecting  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  our 
peasantry  from  want  of  employment,  I  have  found  that  our  ac- 
tive operations  are  confined  to  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  year, 
namely,  to  the  months  of  February  and  April  in  the  spring,  and 
between  the  1st  of  July  and  15th  of  September  in  the  summer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  peasantry  find  abundant 
occupation  in  agricultural  employment,  excepting  perhaps  in  the 
month  of  January ;  and  unless  I  were  to  raise  the  wages  above 
the  usual  prices  of  the  country,  and  thereby  injure  the  farmer, 
I  could  not  force  on  the  works,  excepting  at  those  periods.  And 
this  statement  is  not  made  from  occuiTences  whicn  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  or  preceding  year,  but  from  constant  expe 
rience  during  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  Extraordinary,  therefore,  as 
from  preconceived  notions  it  may  appear,  the  only  apprehensioi 
I  entertain  of  being  able  to  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  a 
large  portion  of  the  Crown  lands,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  at  the  time  required." 

The  lands  of  King  Wrlliamstown,  where  the  operations  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Griffith  were  carried  on,  are  held  by  the  occupiers 
under  the  Crown.  They  are  situated  in  the  barony  of  Dukallow, 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
adjoining  Kerry,  and  not  far  from  the  county  of  Limerick. 

In  the  history  of  Ireland  the  district  had  been  long  known. 
It  was  the  theatre  of  a  desolating  warfare  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  It  was  the  refuge  of  outlaws  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Queen  Anne;  and  in  1822  it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  an  insurgent  force  of  six  or  seven  thousandmen,  who, 
descending  from  this  fastness,  crossed  the  Blackwater  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  cultivated  country  be- 
neath ;  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
committing  great  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  and  threaten- 
ing the  entire  demolition  of  Millstret,  Newmarket,  Killarney, 
and  other  towns,  and  who  ultimately  returned  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  from  which  thev  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged.* The  only  passes  ever  made  through  the  district  were 
effected  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  the  British  Government, 
immediately  after  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  These 
passes  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ran  directly  over  hill  and  valley, 
from  one  military  point  to  another.  In  many  cases  the  inclina- 
tion in  ascending  tne  hills  amounted  to  one  foot  perpendicular  to 
four  feet  horizontal ;  and  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  six  feet,  was  of 
common  occurrence.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bridges  had  been  built,  was  the 
cause  of  the  roads  being  neglected  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  in  consequence  during  the  Whiteboy  in- 
surrection in  the  year  1821,  there  was  no  road  passable  for  horse- 
men in  wet  weather.  With  the  exception  of  these  military  roads, 
thus  neglected  and  disused  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  inter- 
course, nothing  had  been  done  for  the  district  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  This  region  is  described  by  Mr.  Weale,  who  visited 
it  in  1830,  in  the  following  language,  "  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  that  such  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
presenting  a  variety  of  fertile  soils,  and  combining  many  other 
natural  advantages  which  were  obviously  capable  of  contributing 
largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  new  roads  then  in  progress  of  construction,  the  entire  district 
must  have  remained  neglected  by  the  hand  of  civilization  from 
the  period  at  which  its  proprietors,  the  late  Earls  of  Desmond, 
had  been  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ."  Till 
1830,  a  range  of  country,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  was  thus,  from  the  want  of  open- 
ing new  lines  of  easy  and  direct  communication  to  the  neighbour- 
ing markets,  cut  off  from  all  participation  in  the  growing  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

It  is  natural  that  men  like  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Weale,  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  improving  a  country,  should 
dwell  on  the  advantages  to  agriculture  and  commerce  that  must 
arise  from  such  works  as  these.     But  before  these  advantages  can 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1834,  No.  173. 
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be  fiilly  attained  there  must  be  in  Ireland — what  there  is  not  now — 
something  like  security  for  life  and  property ;  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  a  good  road  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  seen  by  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  the  very  intel- 
ligent Crown-sohcitor  for  Munster :  "  I  do  not  know  anything," 
says  Sir  Matthew,  with  the  shrewd  voice  of  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience, ^'  I  do  not  know  anything  like  a  good  road  for  preserving 
the  peace  ;  for  the  people  are  not  aware  that  the  poKce  may  not 
come  down  upon  them  suddenly," 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Irish  outrage  without  one's  at- 
tention being  forced  to  this  district.  From  being  the  most  dis- 
turbed district  in  Ireland  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  tranquil; 
and  this,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  effects  of  civilization  forced  upon  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment Works  carried  on  there.  If  the  reader  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  Captain  Darwin's  Map  of  Ireland,  published 
by  the  Devon  Commissioners,  he  will  see  a  district  occupying 
about  800  square  miles  of  coimtry.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
marked  in  dark  red,  indicating  that  it  is  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon, 
beginning  at  Shanagoldrum,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  the 
bounding  line  then  passes  through  Glin  to  Tarbert,  from  Tar- 
bert  southward  to  Listowel,  from  Listowel  south-westward  to 
Tralee,  from  Tralee  to  the  eastward  to  Castle  Island,  from  Cas- 
tle Island  south-westward  to  Killamey,  from  Killamey  to  the 
eastward  to  Kenturk,  from  Kenturk  north-eastward  to  Charles- 
ville,  from  Charlesville  to  the  westward  to  Drumcullogher  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  then  from  Drumcullogher,  through  Newcastle, 
again  to  Shanagoldrum.  This  district  uius  described  consists  of 
dreary  hills  occupied  chiefly  by  dairy-farmers.  In  the  year  1821, 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  that  district  a  single  road  practic- 
able for  a  wheel  carriage,  nor  a  resident  gentleman  nor  a  resident 
clergyman.  This  tract  of  country  belongs — or  belonged  in  1824, 
when  the  late  Judge  Foster,  on  whose  authority  we  make  the 
statement,  gave  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords — to  EngUsh  absentees.  Judge  Foster  tells 
us,  that  the  disturbances  existed  not  so  much  within  the  district 
itself  as  in  the  border  country  surrounding  it.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  all  Irish  outrage,  of  an  insuiTectionary  character,  that 
the  actual  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  but  few — that  they  are  re- 
garded as  having  a  reliance  on  the  sympathies  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  peasantry ;  whereas,  we  think  this  latter  feeling  has  been 
over-stated,  ana  that  much  which  has  been  ascribed  to  sympathy 
arises  from  actual  fear.  The  disturber  of  the  peace  has  succeeded 
in  inspiring  a  terror  greater  than  that  of  the  law.  In  1821, 
Judge  Foster  tells  us,  that  smuggling  in  tobacco,  which  had  been 
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very  extensively  carried  on,  in  and  about  the  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Ireland,  was  effectually  checked — that  the  individuals 
who  had  hitherto  obtained  a  livelihood  by  smuggling,  betook 
themselves  to  these  hills,  and  became  the  leaders  of  a  most  for- 
midable banditti.  The  year  1821  was  a  year  of  dreadful  scarcity. 
The  loss  of  their  crops  led  the  population  of  the  adjoining  fertile 
counties  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  when  these  banditti  first 
made  their  appearance.  Their  habit  was  to  descend  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  to  seize  upon  the  horses  of  the  farmers  in  the  im- 
memate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  culti- 
vated country  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  or  even  more,  from  their  strong- 
holds. By  the  morning  light  they  were  again  safe  lodged  within 
these  hills,  where  all  pursuit  of  them  was  wholly  impracticable. 
The  coimtry  through  which  they  had  swept  during  the  night 
was,  of  course,  much  agitated  in  the  morning.  The  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  scarcely  known  from 
whence  they  had  come.  The  ensuing  night  they  probably 
crossed  the  mountains  and  made  their  appearance  in  another 
county ;  the  night  afterwards  they  would  penetrate  into  a  third ; 
and  it  was  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  that  a  small  number 
of  persons,  probably  not  two  hundred,  kept  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  state  of  alarm  which  then  existed.  The  farmers,  who 
were  at  first  the  victims  of  these  ruffians,  when  they  saw  that 
their  power  was  unchecked,  became  their  allies.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence that  might  be  calculated  on  ;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances at  the  period  which  increased  the  natural  tendency  of 
power  to  strengthen  itself.  There  was  great  depression  in  the  value 
of  land  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1815.  The  prices  of  all 
agricultural  produce  fell ;  the  system  of  letting  lands  had  been 
altogether  for  long  leases  to  persons  who  undertook  to  subdivide 
and  manage  the  estates  thus  divided.  For  a  few  years  after  the 
war,  and  while  they  had  any  remaining  capital,  the  head  land- 
lords continued  to  receive  the  rent  reserved  in  their  leases,  which, 
however,  had  now  become  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  For  a  while  the  middle-man  paid  from 
other  resources,  when  he  at  all  could,  the  stipulated  rent,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  improving  prices ;  year  after  year 
passed,  and  each  year  brought  new  disappointment.  Middle- 
man after  middle-man  was  broken.  Every  person  entitled  to 
receive  rent,  whether  middle -man  or  proprietor,  was  compelled  to 
receive  an  abated  rent ;  but  in  most  instances  the  abatements 
were  but  temporary — in  many  cases  such  sum  as  the  tenant  could 
give  was  received  on  account,  and  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  debtor 
K)r  an  arrear  which  he  could  never  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to 
pay,  and  which  the  landlord  would  have  been  wise  in  at  once  can- 
celling.    On  some  estates  these  arrears,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
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regarded  as  debts,  were,  on  the  appointment  of  new  agents,  who 
did  not  understand  the  precise  nature  of  transactions  not  per- 
haps very  clear  to  the  persons  most  interested,  demanded 
and  sought  to  be  enforced.  On  one  large  estate,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  an  English  solicitor  had  been  appointed  agent. 
Leases  of  the  greater  part  of  that  estate  had  been  made  in  1782, 
in  very  large  tracts,  to  tenants  who  had  subdivided  and  sublet 
the  lands  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  position  of  the  parties,  in  fulfilment  of  the  inten- 
tion with  which  their  leases  were  given.  These  leases  expired 
between  1807  and  1814,  and  the  grounds  were  then  let  to  the 
tenant-farmers  found  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  farms,  who 
became  liable  for  the  high  rents  of  a  period  at  which  war-prices 
were  at  their  maximum.  It  was  necessary,  soon  after  these 
leases,  to  make  abatements.  This  was  done — not  by  any  formal 
instrument  or  indorsement  on  the  lease — but  by  a  letter  from  the 
agent.  The  abatements  took  place  in  1814 — ^in  1818  the  new 
agent,  insisting  that  the  lease  for  which  the  abatements  were 
given  had  expired,  insisted  on  an  increased  rent.  He  did  not 
demand  the  rent  required  in  the  leases,  nor  would  he  receive 
that  which  was  fixed  by  the  letter  of  abatement,  but,  getting  a 
valuation  of  the  lands  made,  sought  an  intermediate  amoimt. 
Li  some  cases  he  resisted  claims  for  improvement  on  what  would 
seem  a  very  reasonable  ground,  had  the  fact  been  with  him,  as 
it  probably  was,  that  the  improvements  had  not  been  made. 
General  discontent  was  excited  by  these  proceedings,  and, 
whether  provoked  by  the  course  which  this  agent  took  or  not, 
there  were  every  night  murdws,  incendiary  fires,  and  other  out- 
rages, which  commenced  on  the  estate  so  managed  at  the  period 
of  the  proceedings  we  have  described.  The  disposition  to  vio- 
lence had,  however,  been  observed  by  the  tish  Government  for 
four  years  before.*  Many  attempts  were  made  to  murder  the 
imfortunate  agent.  Being  unable  to  meet  with  him,  they  shot 
his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  Sir  Matthew  Bar- 
rington  tells  us,  that  this  murder  was  perpetrated  by  four  men, 
hired  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-piece,  by  a  person  who,  he 
says,  was  the  first  bearer  of  the  name  of  Captain  Rock.  In 
every  outrage,  he  says,  a  leader  is  appointed,  and  this  man  was 
a  common  peasant,  the  most  wretched-looking  man  you  could 
imagine.  He  told  Barrington  that  such  was  the  cowardice  of 
the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  that  whenever 
they  went  to  attack  a  house  he  was  obliged  to  stand  behind 
them,  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  did  not  persist.     They 


*  See  Mr.  Farling's  Evidence^  Devon  Commission^  657. 
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used  to  assemble  at  a  rochy  and  from  that  arose  the  name  of 
Captain  Kock.     The  agent  was  at  last  driven  away  by  this  con- 
tinued opposition,  and  the  management  passed  into  other  hands. 
In  the  first  week  of  his  agency,  the  successor  to  this  dangerous 
office  saw  something  of  the  character  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken.    A  dispute  had  arisen  between  a  farmer  and  hi;s  under- 
tenants or  labourers,  and  at  the  request  of  both,  parties,  he  ap- 
!ointed  that  they  should  meet  at  his  residence  the  next  morning, 
'he  farmer,  on  his  way  to  the  appointment,  was  shot,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night.     "  I  saw,"  adds  Mr.  Far- 
ling,  "  four  or  five  incendiary  fires  from  the  top  of  the  house  in 
which  I  reside,  on  one  night — of  houses,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  gentlemen,  persons  of  independence."     We  learn  from  Mr. 
Becher,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  the  banditti  of 
the  mountain  range  which  we  have  described,  planned  a  preda- 
tory incursion  on  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork— 
which  included  the  plunder  of  several  of  the  principal  towns — 
and   then   joining  th.e  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
Habitual  resistance  to  the*law  had  given  to  the  Dukallpw  men  a 
character  of  fearlessness  that  the  county  of  Limerick  men  had 
not  yet  attained,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  plan,  they  attacked 
the  town  of  Newmarket,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  military  party. 
It  was  Mr.  Becher's  belief  that  persons  of  a  higher  class  than 
the  peasantry  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  and  that 
they  were  disappointed  at  their  measures  haying  been  defeated 
by  a  premature  explosion.     He  believed  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  overthrow  the 
British  Government,  and  to  subvert  thQ  Protestant  Establish- 
ment.    Religious  and  political  feeling  so  soon  blends  with  their 
passionate  appeals  to  violence,  and  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  unity 
of  purpose  to  desultory  and  driftless  acts  of  lawlessness,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  these  combinations  of  the  peasantry  to  plun- 
der their  neighbours  being  regarded  as  evidence  of  organization 
for  more  general  purposes,,  and  that  political  incendiaries  availed 
themselves  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  country.     At  this  time 
there  was  certainly  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  a  strange 
disposition  to  believe  in  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  promised  the  trium- 
phant establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  year 
1825,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  we  believe,  had  been  already 
restrained  at  home  from  the  performance  of  miracles,  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  police,  was  engaged  in  curing  all  manner  of 
disease  in  Ireland.     '^  These  are  the  mad  men  who  do  make 
men  mad ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurgent  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  were  influenced  by  considerations  which  influ- 
enced educated  men^     Doctor  Doyle  pi'ofessed  his  belief  of  the 
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miracles  of  Hohenlohe ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Magee,) 
urged  on  the  Legislature,  as  a  reason  against  granting  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1825,  that  it  would  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  prophecies,  which  announced  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  the  disturbed  districts, 
the  peasants  were  soon  combined  together  by  oaths,  the  language 
of  which  is  expressive  of  desperate  activity.  Mr.  Becher  speaks 
of  committees  being  held,  and  of  committee-men  with  dictatorial 
authority.  We  know  how  likely  preconceived  notions  are  to 
colour  every  incident,  and  we  therefore  hesitate  to  receive  his 
impressions  on  this  subject,  as  if  they  had  quite  the  character  of 
evidence.  At  all  times  since  the  year  1798,  the  revolutionary 
jargon  has  been  adopted  in  every  local  plot.  Village  schoolmas- 
ters and  surveyors  are  in  general  the  authors  of  the  threatening 
notices  which  are  circulated  veiy  generally  in  periods  of  dis- 
turbance, and  they  also  are  probably  the  persons  drawing  up 
forms  of  oaths,  which,  if  it  was  only  from  their  lenffth,  would 
seem  too  long  to  have  been  ever  used  for  practical  purposes. 
One  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  on  the  northern  circuit,  Mr. 
Bennett,  proauced  one  of  them,  which  was  found  in  the  year 
1822.  It  seemed  to  embody  the  whole  obligations  of  a  "  united 
man.^'  One  was  not  to  dishonour  the  person  "  of  a  brother  united 
man's  wife,  sister,  or  mother,  without  lawful  permission  from 
your  clergyman  ;"  another  was,  "  not  to  rob,  steal,  or  keep  com- 
pany with  a  robber,  and  know  him  to  be  one,  without  liberty 
from  your  committee."  The  paper  which  Mr.  Bennett  pro- 
duced contained  mysterious  words  and  emblems.  Rhymes  are 
there,  "  to  make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab."  Part  of  the  docu- 
ment is  in  question  and  answer,  and  the  answers  flow  into  a 
loose  rhyme. 

"What  is  a  good  fellow  f  is  the  question ;  and  the  answer 
is,— 

"  It  is  I,  that  can  you  tell. 
Where  I  live  or  where  I  dwell, 
Within  the  bands  I  am  to  be, 
Which  are  the  bands  of  liberty, 
My  name  is  told  in  letters  three, 
Which  I  will  make  known  to  thee, 
And  is,  I.  A  B." 

I.  A.  B.  is  explained  in  prose  to  mean,  I  And  JSrothers. 
^*  Who  made  your  coat?"  is  the  next  question ;  and  the  answer 
is,  "  It  never  was  made ;  it  grew  as  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep."  Religious  phrases  borrowed  from  scripture  are  intro- 
duced ;  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  is  spoken  of;  and  then  is  mentioned 
j|hfi  cock  that  crew  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,    "  to  awake 
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the  Sons  of  Union  to  life,  to  fight  for  liberty/'   "  Did  he  say  any 
thing  else?''     He  did.     "  What  else  did  he  say  T 

*'  I  am  the  chanticleer,  that  crew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
To  awake  the  Sons  of  Union  to  ascend  the  verdant  hill ; 
He  roused  us  from  our  slumber,  and  from  a  bed  of  down. 
That  we  might  fight  for  liberty,  and  cut  the  orange  down. 
It  was  at  the  river  Jordan,  this  cock  first  heard  his  lays. 
To  let  all  Christian  nations  know  they  would  have  some  happy  days; 
Then  all  the  heath  of  heresy  with  speed  will  tumble  down, 
And  the  boys  of  love  and  loyalty  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
Our  men  will  conquer  with  indignation, 
From  Jerusalem  to  Copenhagen, 
And  land  in  England  for  recreation. 
To  subdue  the  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
L.  L.  L. 
Love,  Loyalty,  and  Liberty. 
Question. — When  will  the  three  L's  shine  ? 
Answer, — ^The  L.  L.  L.  will  shine. 
And  heresy  decline, 
With  liberty  to  every  Christiam  nation  ; 
And  Henry's  usurping  train, 
Shall  weep  and  bewail. 
That  Luther  ever  began  the  Reformation.  *' 

The  restoration  of  the  Church,  and  a  prayer  that  heresy  may 
fall  like  a  star  from  the  firmament,  and 

That  Erin's  far  degraded  race 


May  rise  and  live,  and  see  a  peace," 

is  another  passage  in  the  strange  medley.    The  hope  of  French 
aid  is  distinctly  indicated. 

The  whole  farrago  seems  to  us  not  very  likely  to  have  been 
used  at  any  period  much  more  recent  than  1798,  and  seems 
rather  like  a  schoolmaster's  collection  of  treasonable  precedents, 
than  any  thingto  which  much  value  ought  to  be  attached.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  joumett  by  a  magistrate,  and  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  pocket  of  a  suspected  person  by  a  policeman.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  has  the  character  of  a  genuine  document,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  questions  and  answers  of  the 
kind  are  or  were  among  the  signs  by  which  the  disaffected  re- 
cognised each  other.  In  the  insurrections  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  more  recent  disturbances,  not  the  slightest  evidence  has  ever 
been  produced  to  connect  with  such  plots  any  person  in  respect- 
able life.  The  Crown  has  never  been  without  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  almost  every  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  country,  though  from  not  finding  such  corrobora- 
^ve  testimony  as  the  law  requires,  they  are  often  unable  to  pro- 
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secute;  and  Sir  Matthew  Barrington  has  told  us,  that  in  his  ex- 
perience as  Crown-prosecutor  for  thirty  years,  he  has  never 
known  these  disturbances  connected  with  poHtical  causes.  We 
therefore  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  Mr.  Becher  should 
have  been  right  in  hi^  supposition.  That  a  state  of  society  so 
inflammable  as  that  of  Ireland  then  was  should  at  any  moment 
burst  into  flame,  was  to  be  expected.  What  wild  mad  mischief 
might  be  the  consequence  of  an  outbreak,  we  can  easily  picture 
to  ourselves;  but  plan — antecedent  plan  or  intelligible  purpose, 
or  any  thing  that  could  have  an  effect  more  permanent  than  per- 
haps a  three  days'  massacre  (for  something  of  that  kind  was 
no  doubt  easily  possible) — there  was  none.  That  political  discon- 
tent and  resentment  alienated  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
and  was  at  the  root  of  the  disturbances,  we  think  more  than  pro- 
bable. The  insurgents  would  count  on  the  active  assistance  of 
the  humbler  peasantry ;  and  Dr.  Collins,  then  the  paiish  priest  of 
Skibbereen,  and  afterwards  a  bishop,  when  examined  in  1826, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  insurrection,  if  it  had  not  been 
arrested  by  military  fgrce,  must  have  spread  to  districts  that  for- 
tunately escaped  its  worst  effects. 

It  is  scarce  possible  for  persons  unconnected  with  Ireland  to 
imagine  its  precise  condition.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  persons  living  in  that  country,  quite 
forget  the  past,  and  absolutely  do  not  observe  what  is  passing 
everywhere  around  them.  We  knew  a  family  who  contrived, 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1 798,  which  was  raging  round  them,  to 
live  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  passing.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house,  who  was  a  man  of  some  property,  took  no  newspaper 
except  the  Eacing  Calendar  ;  thought  of  nothing  but  the  names 
and  pedigrees  and  performances  of  the  several  horses  whose 
feats  were  recorded;  and  continued  to  live  admired  and  re- 
spected to  a  decent  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  midnight  bullets, 
and  incendiary  fires.  This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case  of  the 
ruling  passion  being  strong  enough  to  absorb  and  swallow  up 
everything  else — and  we  have  almost  envied  the  serenity  of  the 
old  lady,  who,  surviving  her  brother's  family  for  many  years,  told 
us  of  the  quiet  in  which  they  passed  their  time,  in  what  we  should 
have  thought  unhappy  days.  These  were  the  days  of  the  White- 
boys.  The  battle  then  was  not  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
but,  as  now,  between  the  poor  and  the  veiy  poor — the  poor 
gentleman  and  the  poor  peasant.  In  1798,  and  earlier — long 
earlier — there  were  two  conspiracies  altogether  unconnected. 
The  political  one  was  in  reality  that  of  least  moment.  In  it 
farmers,  shop-keepers,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland  some 
few   of  the  gentry   were  engaged.     A  more  formidable  con- 
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spiracy  was  one  which  existed  earlier  and  lasted  longer,  and 
may  be  said  to  exist  still — that  of  the  poor  against  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  rich.  While  the  one  thought  of  political  griev- 
ances, and  were  shaping  republics  in  the  clouds,  the  other  were 
warring  with  the  farmers  for  potato-ground — with  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  for  a  reduction  of  tithes — with  their  own 
clergy  for  a  reduction  of  their  diemands — and  with  the  gentry  of 
the  country,  who,  as  land  became  of  more  value,  were  occupied 
in  taking  into  their  own  demesnes  the  adjoining  commonages 
which  were  regarded  as  public  property.  With  this  latter  con- 
spiracy alone  nave  we  any  present  concern.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  that,  when  political  conspiracy  became  active,  it 
should  not  seek  to  employ  among  its  instruments  all  who  were 
in  any  way  or  from  any  cause  discontented  ;  but  the  original  ob- 
jects of  the  two  were  distinct — wholly  distinct ;  and  what  has  been 
called  the  Whiteboy  system  was  never  anything  but  a  servile  war 
against  property ; — perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said — so  miser- 
able was  the  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it — that  it  was 
a  struggle  for  mere  existence. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Crown- 
prosecutor  for  the  Munster  Circuit,  tells  us  that  he  never 
knew  any  of  the  disturbances  of  which  we  treat,  arise  from 
any  other  causes  than  the  desire  to  possess  land,  the  dispossession 
of  l^ndj  and  the  disputes  about  land.  He  is  no  doubt  right ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  remedy  that,  can  be  suggested  wilt 
altogether  remove  the  feeling  in  which  these  disputes  originate. 
The  misery  of  the  people  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty.  Their  crimes  were  not  then  the  crimes  of  actual  vio- 
lence, but  they  had  the  vices  of  character  then  which  are -their 
vices  now — which  are  not  theirs  aJone,  but  those  of  all  men  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  which  they,  perhaps  of  all  men,  have 
the  best  right  to  vindicate  in  some  such  way  as  Petty  suggests. 
The  passage  which  we  quote  is  perhaps  the  earliest  which  men- 
tions the  potato  and  its  eflFects  on  the  Irish  people.  The  date  of 
"  the  Pohticar  Anatomy  "  is  1672  :— 

'  "  Their  lazing  seems  to  me  to  proceed  rather  from  want  of  employ- 
ment and  encouragement  to  work  than  from  the  natural  abundance  of 
phlegm  in  their  bowels  and  blood  ;  for  what  need  have  they  to  work 
who  can  content  themselves  with  potatoes,  whereof  the  labour  of  one 
man  can  feed  forty  ;  and  with  milk  whereof  one  cow  will  in  summer 
time  give  meat  enough  for  three  men ;.  where  they  can  everywhere 
gather  cockles,  oysters,  muscles,  crabs,  &c.,  without  boats,  nets,  angles, 
or  the  art  of  fishing,  and  caa  build  an  house  in  three  days  ?  And 
why  should  they  desire  to  fdre  better,  though  with  more  labour,  when 
they  are  taught  that  thfs  way  of  Hving  is  more  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  the  saints  of  later  times,  by  whose  prayers  and  merits  they 
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are  to  be  relieved,  and  whose  example  they  are  therefore  to  follow; 
and  why  should  they  breed  more  cattle  since  'tis  penal  to  import  them 
into  England  ?  Why  should  they  raise  more  commodities,  since  there 
are  not  merchants  sufficiently  stocked  to  take  care  of  them,  nor  pro- 
vided with  more  pleasing  foreign  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for 
them  f  And  how  should  merchants  have  stock,  since  trade  is  prohi- 
bited and  fettered  by  the  statutes  of  England  I  And  why  should  men 
endeavour  to  get  estates,  where  the  legislative  power  is  not  agreed  on, 
and  where  tricks  and  words  destroy  natural  rights  and  property  ? 

"  They  are  accused  abo  of  much  treachery,  falseness,  and  thievery, 
none  of  aU  which  I  conceive  is  natural  to  them ;  for  as  to  treachery, 
they  are  made  believe  they  shall  all  flourish  again  after  some  time ; 
wherefore  they  will  not  readily  submit  to  those  whom  they  hope  to 
have  their  servants,  nor  will  they  declare  so  much,^  but  say  the  con- 
trary for  their  present  ease,  which  isaU  the  treachery  I  ha  ve  observed. 
For  they  have  in  their  hearts  not  only  a  grudging  to  see  their  old  pro- 
perties enjoyed  by  foreigners,  but  a  persuasion  that  they  shall  be 
shortly  restored.  .  .  There  must  be  thieving  where  there 
there  ia  neither  encouragement  nor  method  nor  means  for  labouring, 
nor  provision  for  impotents." 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  one  topic  of  Irish  society  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  Correspondence  connected  with  the  late 
distresses  and  the  means  of  relief,  pubKshed  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers  of  this  year,  satisfied  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  that  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  proper  local  agencies  could  be 
found  for  the  practical  worlang  of  anv  measure  for  good ;  in 
many  districts  in  Ireland  the  task  was  thrown  almost  entirely  on 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  think  that  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  drew  from  the  facts  stated  in  that  Correspondence, 
is  one  fairly  deducible  from  them,  and  is  for  ever  forced  upon 
every  resident  in  Ireland.  Absenteeism,  unconnected  altogether 
with  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  a  district  receives  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  gentry,  is  an  evil  for  which  in  England  there 
is  no  compensation  whatever.  The  whole  structure  of  society  is 
deranged  by  the  absolute  want  of  an  entire  class.  This  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  of  Ireland  :  "  In  ordinary  times,  the  loss  of  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  and  the  control  which  belong  to  education, 
to  rank,  and  to  property,  must  be  felt  in  any  country;  but 
when  it  becomes  disturbed,  I  need  not  say  that  that  which 
would  form  a  barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  peace,  is  lost  in 
Ireland.^^  When  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  he  tells  us,  that  the  only  noblemen  who 
ever  appeared  on  the  bench,  were  Lords  Clare  and  Adare, 
(the  present  Lord  Dunraven.)      Till  about  the  close  of  the 
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war  in  1815,  the  place  of  a  resident  gentry  was  in  some  de- 
gree supplied  by  the  middle-men — for  before  that  time  there 
were  few  farms  held  directly  from  the  landowner.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  country  introduced  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the 
occupation  and  management  of  land — each  tenant  was  security 
for  all ;  and  the  dealing  with  land  so  held  needed  a  description 
of  minute  attention,  which  required  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  a 
man  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  matter.  The  late  Judge 
Foster  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  thought  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  tenants  on  the  ground.  In  the  year  1817,  he 
made  the  experiment  of  letting  an  estate,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  failure  of  a  middle-man,  in  small  divisions,  to  the 
occupants  on  the  ground.  The  state  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
before  unfavourable  to  such  dealings,  from  the  great  expense 
and  complexity  of  proceeding,  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  a  defaulting  tenant,  was  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
an  experiment  of  the  kind  less  hazardous.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  about  that  time,  which  gives  the  landlord  the  power 
of  recovering,  at  a  few  shillings'  expense,  his  ground  from  a  de- 
faulting tenant,  when  the  rent  is  less  than  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
rendered  it  less  necessary  to  deal  through  the  intervention  of  a 
middle-man,  and  assisted  in  sweeping  away  that  class.  In  all 
this  the  late  judge  saw  nothing  that  was  not  desirable.  He 
thought  the  middle-men  were  a  dissolute  and  depraved  and  dis- 
honest class.  He  regarded  them  as  intercepting  the  fair  profits 
of  the  landlord,  and  as  hard  task-masters  over  the  unfortunate 
tenantry.  Foster's  picture  of  the  middle-men  is  drawn  by  no 
friendly  hand — ^yet  it  is  one  which  shows  that  such  an  agency 
could  be  ill  spared.  "  The  middle-man,  from  the  nature  of  his 
calling,  resides  upon  the  property,  and  has  his  eye  continually 
on  the  tenantry ; — he  watches  with  a  jealous  eye  each  individual 
pig,  and  half  firkin  of  butter ; — he  follows  to  the  market — he 
takes  great  care  that  his  tenants  shall  never  be  in  the  possession 
of  money;  whatever  he  sees  convertible  into  money  he  takes 
from  them — he  makes  himself  the  factor  and  vender  of  it."  It 
is  added,  that  his  accounts  are  dishonestly  kept ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  this  latter  statement  the  witness  is  generalizing  some 

i articular  facts  coming  within  his  own  knowledge.  Mr.  John 
)unn,  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  Queen's  County,  examined  by  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1824,  tells  us  that,  "  practically,  he  does 
not  know  what  would  become  of  much  of  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees but  for  the  middle-men;  they  are  generally  kind  and 
good-natured  and  humane  to  their  under-tenants ;  if  they  were 
not,  the  country  would  be  much  worse  off*  than  it  is."  Mr. 
O'Connell,  examined  before  the  same  committee,  ascribed  the 
existence  of  the  disturbances  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  alluded 
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to  by  Judge  Foster — connecting  them  with  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
possession of  tenants  under  those  Acts— and  stating  that  the 
former  ejectments  were  not  only  expensive,  but  that  there  were 
many  exceptions  to  their  operation.  He  thus  ascribes  the  pre- 
vious peace  of  the  country  to  the  power  which  the  occupant  of 
land  had  of  continuing  to  hold  it  without  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  contract.  We  are  not  sure,  that  the  agrarian  dis- 
turbances themselves  would  not  be  better  than  lawless  peace  of 
this  kind.  We  agree  with  Foster,  that  these  Acts  enabled  the 
owner  of  land  to  get  rid  of  the  middle-men,  and  that  he  did  so. 
We  agree  with  O'Connell,  that  immediately  subsequent  to  these 
Acts,  and  connected  with  them,  were  the  agrarian  disturbances 
about  which  he  was  giving  evidence ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  disturbances  chiefly  arose  from  the  proprie- 
tors getting  rid  of  the  middle^men,  and  breaking  one  of  tne  links 
by  wnich  society  was  held  together.  A  large  body  of  men,  oc- 
cupying in  some  degree  the  character  of  landlords,  were  re- 
moved, and  the  peasantry  were  deprived  of  the  protection  which 
their  residence  in  the  country  afforded.  The  visits  of  an  occa- 
sional agent  or  receifver  under  the  courts,  were  substituted  for 
the  constant  eye  which  disturbed  Judge  Foster^s  serenity.  The 
owner  of  land  is  constantly  deceived  by  the  very  punctuality  of 

f)ayment,  for  a  year  or  -two,  of  the  occupants  to  wnom  he  gives 
eases.  By  -subdividing  the  land,  such  tenant  will  at  once  be 
able  to  obtain  a  considerable  sum — by  burning  it — by  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  or  others — he  may,  while  he  is  destroying  the 
land,  be  more  easily  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord, 
than  an  honester  man.  For  a  few  years  all  goes  on  apparently 
well^  but  patch  after  patch  of  land  is  dividecTand  subdivided — 
they  are  satisfied  with  poorer  and  yet  poorer  food — children  and 
childrens'  children  scramble  for  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  which  each  day  diminishes,  as  the  number  it  has  to  sup- 

Eort  increases.     The  landlord,  who  some  five  years  before  had 
een  tempted  by  an  increased  rent-roll,  to  place  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  people  very  ignorant  and  very  improvident,  no\v 
learns  that  his  course  was  not  altogether  a  wise  one.     Left  t< 
themselves,  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  wer 
utterly  incapable  of  coming  to  any  good.     The  continual  vigi 
lance  that  children  require  is  more  than  required  by  people  i 
their  position.     Any  thing  of  exertion,  requiring  the  fair  appl: 
cation  of  mind  or  body,  would  seem  to  be  a  thing  impossible 
unless   under   the   strongest   stimulus.      This   is   not  nation; 
character — as  persons  are  fond  of  saying ;  it  is  what  would  b 
the'character  of  any  people  in  the  savage  state ; — and  the  accoui 
which  travellers  give  of  the  American  Indians — their  indolenc< 
— their  occasional  excitement — their  ferocity — might   almo^ 
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seem  copied  from  the  manners  of  the  Irish,  when  left  to  them- 
selves. Dr.  Doyle  tells  us,  that  the  male  part  of  the  family  lie 
frequently  in  bed ;  during  the  day,  the  wife  or  daughter  perhaps 
goes  abroad  and  begs  about  the  neighbourhood  for  some  few 
potatoes,  which  she  brings  home — there  they  vegetate  :  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  upon  what  a  small  pittance  one  of  these 
wretches  continues  to  subsist ;  in  fact  he  is  almost  like  a  savage  of 
the  American  deserts.  He  lies  down  upon  a  little  straw  upon  the 
floor,  and  remaining  there  motionless  nearly  all  day,  he  gets  up 
in  the  evening,  eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  throws  himself  again 
on  the  earth,  where  he  remains  till  morning ;  thus  he  drags  out  an 
existence,  which  it  were  better  were  terminated  in  any  way 
than  continued  in  the  manner  it  is."  To  such,  as  the  certain 
consequences  of  leaving  these  people  to  themselves,  must  the 
owners  of  Irish  property  reconcile  themselves.  The  same  people, 
removed  from  surrounding  influences,  watched  and  disciplined, 
succeed  in  every  thing.  There  is  in  all  their  dealings  at  present 
exceeding  suspicion,  exceeding  cunning — in  fact,  all  the  vices 
of  human  nature  left  to  itself.  "  The  unfortunate  Irish  labourer," 
says  jMr.  Barrow,  "  lives  like  the  savage,  save  that  he  boils  the 
roots  which  he  digs  out  of  the  earth.  What  cares  he  for  educat- 
ing his  children  ?  What  can  he  know  of  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion ?  You  may  build  a  national  school  at  his  door,  out  the  in- 
stant the  child  is  able  to  crawl,  the  father  needs  his  help ;  and 
when  he  should  be  at  school,  he  is  in  all  likelihood  pilfering  a 
bundle  of  firewood  from  some  neighbour's  ditch  or  gentleman'*s 
demesne.  I  have  lived  among  them,  and  seen  what  I  describe." 
"  The  farmers,"  he  tells  us,  "  know  no  more  of  the  rotation  of 
crops,  than  they  know  of  the  rotation  of  the  planetary  system." 
Mr.  Foster,  the  Times'  Commissioner,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
travellers  who  has  ever  given  an  account  of  Ireland,  was  struck 
with  the  manifestation  of  distrust  everywhere  exhibited  by  the 
Irish  peasant.  He  tells,  that  Colonel  Robinson,  letting  a  farm  to 
a  countryman,  on  condition  of  his  cultivating  it  according  to  a 

Elan  laid  down  by  the  Company  for  the  Improvement  of  Waste 
<ands,  was  replied  to  by  his  future  tenant,—"  Sure,  your  honour, 
if  I  pay  you  rent,  may  I  not  cultivate  it  as  I  like?  If  I  am  satis- 
fied with  potatoes  and  butter-milk ;  you  be  the  same  with  the 
rent."  ^'  If  you  did  not  know  your  road,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  and  wanted  a  guide,  would  you  follow  this  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  a  gentleman  beside  him)  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  or 
me,  with  the  full  use  of  my  eyesight  ?"  "  Sure,  and  I'd  follow 
the  gentleman,"  was  the  Irishman's  answer.  "  Why  so  ?"  "  Be- 
cause he  could  not  see  to  lead  me  astray."  To  this  class  of  per- 
sons, through  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  proprietors  of  Irish 
estates  to  live  at  home,  and  mind  their  business — for  if  they  did 
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i^i^.we  i^houii.  Ue  rejoiced  that  the  middle-man-system  w^  w^oUy 
^ga^  »way,  .with— is  the  country  given  up.  Eent,  of  course^ 
.^^^^t,^fter  a  time  absolutely  cease  in  estates  so  neglected.  The 
]f]|;i^;^,finf^e;  to  3upport  its  poor,  will  supply  multitudes  ready  Ibr 
any  mmo^  the  plague  of  the  surrounding  districts.  At  Killi- 
tiHegs,  In  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  a  property  belonging  to  .the 
J9f>ard  of  Education^  "  the  people,  being  left  to  themselves,  gut- 
^.vitied  their  land  till  they  could  pay  no  rent,  and  at  length  it 
would  not  keep  them ;  and  they  were  found  a  year  or  two  ago, 
%Y  the  pQor-Law  Commissioners,  lying  in  their  huts  withofut 
fcod  or  clothe^  all  starving  together,  in  the  most  frightful  state  of 
destitutloji/'*  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  vice,  the 
jHaAsery-^^nd  as  a  consequence  of  vice  and  misery,  the  crimes,  of 
.:tliesappqr  people,  arise  more  from  the  state  of  the  law  which 
^r^^les.  tliem,  under  the  name  of  tenancy-at-wUl,  to  keep  posses- 
^^lon  of  land  after  they  ceased  to  fulfil  any  part  of  the  contract 
into  which  they  have  entered. 

The  statement  published  last  March,  by  the  Board  of  Woods 
#nfd  Forests,  of  the  dealing!^  of  the  occupants  of  the  Crown  lands 
tjf  B^llykilcline,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  is  curiously  iHus- 
trativie  of  what  we  have  said.     On  the  1st  of  May  1834,  on  the 
'i^piration  of  an  old  lease,  under  which  Lord  Hartland  hnd  become 
ithe  teniatit  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  became  entitled  to  the  poiS- 
^sessioh  of  the  lands.     There  were  609  acres  of  land.     The  rent 
;^bich  Lord  Hartland  paid  was  £200 ;  the  rent  a^eed  to  be  paid 
.l)y_  the  occupying  tenants  was  £411.    When  the  Crown  resumed 
jipj^essipn,  there  were  74  under-tenants  on  the  ground,  each  pro- 
,fa^bly  reprjBsenting  a  large  family.     The  Crown  appointed  a  re- 
cciivefc,  with  directions  to  get  from  the  tenants  the  same  rents 
.^J)ich  they  liad  paid  to  Lord  Hartland.    For  two  years  the  rents 
/wera^paid  with  tolerable  regularity — this  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  they  then  ceased  to  be  paid  at  all,  the  tenants  saying 
,tile.^a^ds  w^e  too  dear — and  we  have  little  doubt  finding  that,  in 
Hheir  mode  of  m^agement  the  produce  was  not  more  tnan  suflS- 
,cieiit  for  their  owa  support,  it  ceased  to  yield  any  thin^  that 
'could  be^plied  aa  rent.     Then  came  every  shift  of  evasion  on 
the,  paxt  01  the  tenants — then  demands  of  possession — then  ques- 
;  tjoifijhgs  of.  the  Crown's  title — then  litigation  for  twelve  long 
■■years--ithen  assaults  and  trials,  and  imprisonments  and  acquittals 
.\-;-jth'en  dispossessions  bv  the  sheriff,  and  the  lands  of  some  of  the 
.tenants,  delivered  over  Dy  him  to  a  caretaker  on  the  part  of  the 
^  Crown.'.     Then  the  parties  visited  by  the  sheriff  returned  to 
iheir  houses,  having  forcibly  removed  the  locks  and  staples  placed 
in  the  houses  by  the  Crown  caretaker.     When  notices  of  an 

*  Foster's  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  p.  235. 
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agent  being  appointed  to  the  estate  were  served  on  the  occupiers, 
the  process-server  who  executed  that  duty  would  have  been  mur- 
dered, but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  a  few  police.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  describes  the  Crown  as  having  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restore 
them  to  possession, — their  unwillingness  to  execute  it  in  Feb- 
ruary last  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year, — their  serving 
notices  that  they  would  execute  it  on  the  1  st  of  May ;  but  through- 
out the  whole  proceedings,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  Report| 
March  7,  1847,  there  was  still  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  treat  with  the  occupants.  Besides  the  war  carried  on 
by  attornies  and  bailiffs,  there  was  an  active  issue  of  memorials 
from  the  tenants,  and  replies  from  high  authorities,  and  reports 
on  these  memorials  by  agents  and  solicitors.  Mr.  Knox,  the 
agent,  describes  one  of  the  memorials  in  a  few  expressive  words, 
— "  as  not  containing  one  particle  of  truth."  Of  the  tenants,  at 
the  time  of  his  letter  under  ejectment,  he  says, — 

"  They  are  the  most  lawless  and  violent  set  of  people  in  the  county 
Roscommon ;  and  whenever  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the 
lands  to  have  any  services  effectedonbehalf  of  the  Crown,  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  never  would  venture  among  them  unless  accompa- 
nied by  dragoons,  infantry,  and  police ;  and  even  with  this  force  they 
invariably  insulted  the  bailiff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  resist  the  laws.  My  firm  conviction 
therefore  is,  that  they  never  will  become  satisfactory  tenants  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  if  admitted  again  on  the  lands,  similar  proceedings 
will  in  a  few  years  have  to  be  instituted  de  novo  against  them.  Their 
conduct  also  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  among  the  tenantry  here  ;  and  to 
my  own  knowledge  the  properties  of  Lord  Ilartland,  Mr.  Blakeney, 
and  Mr.  Balfe,  in  the  locality  of  Ballykilcline,  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  example  of  those  tenants,  and  are  not  paying  their  rents  as 
hitherto." 

To  destroy  any  class  of  the  gentry  in  Ireland,  is  actually  to 
abandon  the  country  to  persons  wholly  incapable  of  its  manage- 
ment. We  think  in  many  respects  favourably  of  the  intentions 
of  these  poor  people  in  their  dealings  with  others.  Their  exem- 
plary patience  under  the  severest  privations  was  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  marked  during  the  late  distresses ;  and  we  think 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  opinion  that  Foster,  whom  we  have  so 
often  quoted,  and  who  knew  the  people  well,  expressed,  when 
he  saia,  that -the  proximate  cause  of  insurrectionary  outrage  was 
when  the  peasant  found  the  process  of  the  law  was  to  compel  him 
to  do  things  that  were  actually  impossible.  The  immediate  instru- 
ments in  the  service  of  power  are  ]  egarded  as  objects  of  greater 
resentment  than  the  agent  or  attc.niey  whope  commands  they 
obey.  There  is  among  the  pea^artry  a  dibit  lief  that  any  man 
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dded  anything  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind ;  hence  endless 
dtaiofous  solicitation — Whence  endless  recurrences  to  things  tliat 
Would  seein  to  have  heen  settled  over  and  over — hence  the  notion 
Aat  whatever  is  done  is  done  because  this  body  or  that  body  put 
^  the  master"  up  to  it.  They  are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  yet 
exceedingly  credulous ;  and,  had  they  their  own  wish,  life  would 
be  passed  m  an  indolent  dream.  Clanship  would  seem  to  havQ 
been  the  best  system  under  which  they  could  have  lived.  It 
18  well  enough  for  travellers  through  the  country  to  say  that 
the  Irishman  would  be  content  if  he  could  but  get  employ- 
meht.  The  mind  has  attained  a  stronger  character  than  it  ha$ 
yet  exhibited  among  the  Irish,  when  it  begins  to  love  labour  for 
Its  own  sake.  To  enjoy  entire  indolence  would  be  to  indulge  in 
Wnat  an  Irishman  most  loves ;  and  we  suspect,  that  when  Mr. 
0riffith  found  it  impossible  to  make  out  men  enough  for  his 
#^s,  men  enough  were  in  the  cabins — aye,  and  muscular,  able- 
bodied  men — who,  while  the  potato  could  be  obtained  in  any 
way  whatever,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  his  eightpence  a-day. 
On  the  pubUc  roads,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many  peasants 
made  their  appearance  whose  existence  was  before  unknown  al« 
most  to  any  one,  and  who  were  forced  out  by  actual  hunger,  and 
perhaps  the  temptations  of  what  could  scarcely  be  called  work,  to 
pass  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  on  the  public  roads.  While  the  po* 
tato  lasted,  these  men  were  supported  either  by  their  own  conacre 
field,  dug  jind  cultivated  by  tne  women  of  the  family,  or  by  what 
their  wives  and  children  got  among  the  neighbours  by  begging. 
A  century  seems  to  have  worn  out  none  of  the  insane  pride  which 
Berkeley  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  "  In  my  own  fa- 
mily," says  the  good  bishop,  ^^  a  kitchen-maid  refused  to  carry 
out  cinders,  because  she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish  stock. 
At  the  same  time,  these  proud  people  are  more  destitute  than  sar 
vages  and  more  proud  than  negroes.  The  negroes  in  our  plan- 
tations have  a  saying,  *  K  negro  was  not  negro.  Irishman  would 
be  negro ;'  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  very  sa- 
vages of  America  are  better  clad  and  better  lodged  than  the  Irish 
cottagers  throughout  the  fine  fertile  coimties  of  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary."  Remove  the  gentry,  and  into  a  class  such  as  this  will 
the  tenant-fanners  be  soon  reduced.  Allow  property  to  exist, 
-—with  its  natural  rights,  with  its  legitimate  influences — and  there 
islio  class  below  the  possessors  of  property  who  are  not  elevated. 
Tb  destroy  the  intermediate  links  of  society  is  to  brfeak  the  whole 
chain.  Our  conviction  is  that  an  actual  impossibility  was  at- 
tempted, when  the  Board  of  Works  thought  that  the  property  of 
the  Grown  could  have  been  preserved,  leaving  to  the  poor  people 
at  Ballykilcllne  the  management  of  an  estate  in  lands,  on  condi- 
lien  of  paying  rents  on  certain  days  at  a  public  oflice.     The 
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Intb  peassoit.  however  well-intentioned^  cannot  bel^ft  91  mgrnent, 
to  himself-  He  must  be  instructed  in  everything,  lie  h|U9  th$^ 
ignorance  without  the  docility  of  a  child.  He  is  ignorant  of 
everything — most  ignorant  of  that  of  which  be  Qught  to  kuQF: 
most.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  proved  by  the  evidepjje^ 
taken  by  the  Devon  Commissioners,  it  is  tne  Iri^h  farmer^s  entir^ 
ignorance  of  the  proper  management  of  land. 

We  shrink  from  any  detail  of  the  atrocities  which  dis^^fii^ 
Ireland.  The  geneial  character  of  the  crimes  must  be  familiat  tp 
every  one  who  looks  over  the  newspapers ;  and  we  would  pi)Jy 
aay  that  these  papers,  so  far  from  exaggerating,  sug^e^t  no  ^f&r. 
cient  notion  of  the  frequency  of  the  crimes.  Injunes  arie  dop^ 
which  are  never  recorded ;  on  the  other  hand  thex'e  is  somptim^ 
successful  fraud.  A  county  or  a  barony  has  to  r«pay  the  uuf-? 
ferer  what  he  has  lost,  when  he  can  show  his  loss  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  malicious  injury.  An  accidental  fire  tak^ 
place— and  he  finds  the  means  of  rendering  it  probable  that  It 
lyas  malicious. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington  describes  outrages  connected  Yn\h 
land  as  being  not  considered  by  the  people  as  ofiences-  8hootr 
mg  a  man  dead — ^we  use  his  language — because  he  has  tak^p  ^ 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  ejected,  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  fight  or  battle,  as  distinguished  from  a  larceny  committed 
ifrom  the  ignoble  motive  of  stealins.  "  I  can  hardly,"  h^  ^ddf^ 
"  describe  the  feeling."  He  doubts  whether  persons  coming 
behind  a  hedge  and  shooting  a  man  dead  with  a  loaded  gun* 
would  consider  it  murder.  The  escape  of  such  a  criminal  would 
be  favoured  by  the  generality  of  the  peasantry.  Cases  have  oc*- 
curred  where  the  police,  in  pursuit  of  a  murderer,  said  that  thi^ 
uaan  they  were  iu  search  of  had  run  away  with  a  young  wpmsMH 
against  her  will,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance  and  . 
information,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have  obtained.  Iu 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Gonng,  a  stipendiary  magistrate^  in  1821;  n 
large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession  was  left  untouched  on  tb^ 
public  road.  Previous  to  these  murders  the  public  mind  is  oftea 
dreadfully  inflamed.  We  were  in  the  cx)unty  of  Limerick  at  th© 
time  Goring's  murder  occurred,  and  before  it  occurred  we  heard 
he  had  been  murdered.  The  incident  was  so  probable,  that  the 
imagination  of  the  people  anticipated  it.  Some  insurjgents  had^ 
as  we  remember,  an  encounter  with  the  police  or  mihtary— one 
or  two  were  killed — perhaps  more — and  buried  in  the  precincts  • 
of  the  gaol  in  Limerick.  Quicklime  was  thrown  on  the  bodiefl^ 
to  consume  them.  In  Ireland  the  a^ctionate  ceremonies  with  : 
which  death  is  always  attended,  made  this  incident — perhap^^  am  : 
illegal  exercise  of  power,  for  the  men  had  not  been  convicted—  . 
peculiarly  revolting — and  new  horrors  were  added  to  it^  fQr% 
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n*i  was  given  out  that  obtained  universal  circulation,  if  m 
belief i  tliat  one  of  the  men  was  not  quite  dcadj  and  that  when 
the  quic'kUme  was  thrown  on  the  body  it  exhibited  signs  of 
actual  life.  Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  murder 
of  a  very  humane  and  ^ood  man  toc^k  place.  The  credulity  of 
the  people  who  believccl  evil  of  him,  however^  had  no  bounds. 
It  is  strange,  that  in  most  of  the  frightful  murders  that  have 
taken  place,  some  more  than  common  atrocity  is  imputed  to  the 
murdered  man.  Is  the  falsehood  a  part  of  the  en  me,  or  is  it 
one  of  the  devices  by  which  the  conscience  seeks  to  impose  on 
itself  ?  We  know  not ;  but  we  could  relate  facts,  which,  whether 
true  or  fMse,  mingle  with  popular  beliefj  and  wliich  seem  to  be 
put  forth  for  the  purpose  ot  proving,  that  nothing  but  good  was 
done  in  ridding  the  world  of  a  monster* 
1^,  Degrading  pmiishments  for  crimeSj  which  are  not  regarded  as 
such  by  the  persons  who  commit  them,  have  little  effect  either 
€>n  the  criminals  or  the  coiimiunity — for  the  state  of  op n ion  is 
such  as  to  make  the  sufferer  be  regarded  as  a  niartyi\  Trans- 
portation, we  are  told,  inflicted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  dreaded 
as  much  as  death  ;  but  transportation  carried  into  instant  effect^ 
they  consider  so  final  and  irreparable,  that  they  dread  it  more 
than  death.  In  Cork,  at  the  opring  Assizes  1847,  persons  ac- 
cused of  sheep-stealing,  &c.j  when  they  thought  there  was  not 
danger  of  transportation,  pleaded  guilty.  They  had  some  sup- 
port in  the  gaol,  and  were  afraid  of  being  acquitted  and  dis- 
charged, 

Transpoiiation  is  Barrington's  recipe.    It  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  social  system.     In  1831,  Clare  was  considered  to  be  in  re- 
bellion—fences were  broken  down — cattle  were  taken  and  eaten 
by  very  hungiy  people — down  went  the  CroA\ii-solicitor  and  the 
Orown-counsel.      Sir  Matthew   Barrington   tells  a   committee 
,  jsitting  this  year,  of  the  humanity  of  not  trying  any  of  the  pri- 
/^  goners  for  capital  offences.     We  give  him  credit  for  humanity, 
hut  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  also,  that  by  such  course  he 
was  more  sure  of  juries,  as  the  persons  tried  could  not,  in  eases 
.,.j^ot  capital,  challenge  jurors  without  cause  ;  and  the  privilege  of 
challenge  in  capital  cases  is  so  extensive,  as  verj^  materially  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  verdicts.      The  Judges  and  tlie  Crown- 
,  ^Counsel,  however,  dwelt  on  their  doubtful  virtue  of  humanity, 
^ijiiven  without  refei'ence  to  the  prudential  consideration  we  have 
,,,inentioned,  if  transportation  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  to 
jj  jiutter  it  as  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  the  speeches  taking 
ipredit  for  mercy  m  an  influencing  niotiye,  miglit  have  been 
spared.     In  1821,  Barrington  tells  us,  that  criminals  were  taken 
round  the  county  of  Cork  in  a  machine  like  an  onmibns,  and  exe- 
cuted, two  in  one  place  and  two  in  another,  in  different  parts  of 
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,:t^e  country.  "  And  I  do  not  think,"  says  Sir  Matthew,  "that  had 
-^ore  effect  in  tranquillizing  the  country  than,  the  iinme(iikt^  ti*^ns- 
portations  from  the  dock  had  ten  years  afterwards  in  Clar^! 

We  ai^  weary  of  this  mode  of  tranquillizing  the  couritty^  Wliy 
endeayour  to  work  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people  by  theatrical 
i^xhibitions  of  the  kind?  The  miserable  show  failed  in  Coirkin 
;i821.  The  executions  took  place;  the  people  resented  the  ef- 
fort to  ^^prk  upon  their  minds  by  carrying  tne  sentence  of  the 
law  into  effect  in  an  unusual  form ;  and  tne  performances  had 
but  few  spectators. 

..  The  eftect  of  the  instant  removal  of  the  criminals  from  the  dock 
at  £imis  is  described  as  most  terrific.  The  instant  the  sentence 
of  transportation  was  pronounced,  they  were  removed  to  a  cart 
and  driven  away  amidst  the  heart-rending  shrieks  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons  of  their  own  station  in  life,  lyhatr 
ever  might  be  the  real  or  seeming  effect  of  this,  we  cannot  but 
thinly,  with  Judge  Perrin,  that  this  precipitate  haste  was ,  uiibe- 
comin^the  solemnity  of  justice. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington's  instructive  testimony  informi(  us 
that  some  alterations  made  in  1831  in  the  Whiteboy  code,  miti- 
gating its  severity,  and  punishing  several  offences  with  trans- 
portation instead  of  death,  were  of  great  importance.  Wheii 
death  was  the  punishment,  it  had  of  late  years  ceased  to  be  in- 
:flicted. 

Till  the  year  1828,  the  punishment  of  man-slaughter  was  only 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  that  year  it  was  increased  to  trans- 
portation. From  that  year  faction-fights  at  fairs  ceased*  A 
man-slaughter  now  scarce  ever  occurs  at  a  fair.  Before  that  pe- 
riod "there  were  dozens  or  hundreds  at  almost  every  fair  ^*  Must 
not  this.  Sir  Matthew,  be  somewhat  more  than  the  number? 

When  a  criminal  is  executed,  the  possession  of  his  dead  bckly 
by  his  family  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
bodies  of  murderers  are  still  buried  in.  the  gaol — a  measure,  we 
tliink,  of  doubtful  prudence.  In  those  cases  where  the  body  is 
given  back  to  the  relatives,  the  wake,  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
nineral  are,  we  are  told,  a  kuid  of  triumph  to  the  parties,  and 
a  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  commission  of  l3nme»  The 
body  is  brought  to  uie  house  of  the  deceased,  or  of  one  of  his 
fiiends,  and  there,  without  the  coffin  beinff  nailed  down,  the  body 
is  exposed  with  a  great  number  of  candles  round  it.  Whisky 
there  used  to  be ;  there  is  now  coffee  and  other  refreshments. 
Through  the  whole  night  parties  go  in  and  out,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  attending.  Every  friend  in  the  district 'will 
attend.     At  the  wakes  of  criminals  new  offences  ar^  concocted. 

It  is  now  unnecessary  to  discass  the  prudence  <X  permitting 
these  meetings,  or  the  fitness  of  returning  to  his  relatives  ih^  body 
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of  the  deceasedj  as  the  punishment  of  death  but  seldom  takes 
place.  Our  strong  impression  is,  however,  that  it  would  in  most 
cases,  perhaps  in  all,  be  more  fitting  to  restore  the  body.  In 
spite  of  our  belief  that  Sir  Mattliew  ISarrington  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes  is  arranj^ed  at  these  plaees 
of  meeting,  yet  this  we  think  is  a  hazard  that  may  be  more  safely 
incurred  than  that  of  legislating  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  outrage 
and  insult  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  danger,  too,  is  leAs 
than  Sir  Matthew  seems  to  think.  The  habits  of  the  people  are 
themselves  changing  in  respect  to  wakes  and  funerals.  1  he  ex- 
citement of  whisky  being  removed,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
scene  should  not  rather  tend  to  calm  than  to  excite  violent  feel- 
ing. Some  ten  years  ago,  or  later,  the  funeral  ciy  was  Jieard  at 
every  burial  hi  the  county  of  Limerick  ;  it  lias  now  wholly  passed 
away,  and  burials  are  conducted  in  silence.  It  still  prevails,  or 
did  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Kerry, 

The  murder  of  Mr,  Prim  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a  few 
months  ago,  was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  proof  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  interment. 

Prim  was  a  pay-clerk,  travelling  in  a  gig  with  money  to  thA 
place  appointed  for  paying  it  to  the  men  employed  on  the  Publb 
Works,  He  was  accompanied  by  a  policeman.  Five  men,  with* 
out  having  demanded  the  money  or  given  any  notion  of  their  in- 
tention j  shot  Prim  and  the  policeman  dead.  Prim  had  time  to 
fire,  and  wounded  one  of  the  men,  who  was  able  to  crawl  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  udiere  he  was  found  by  the  police. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  of  his  wounds.  An  inquest  wai 
held,  and  the  relations  of  the  deceased  demanded  the  body,  say* 
ing  that  he  should  have  as  fine  a  coffin  and  funeral  as  Mr. 
Prim,  The  wife  of  the  man  brought  with  her  an  ornamented 
hearse.  The  police  refused  to  give  the  body  without  the  orders 
of  their  inspector,  who  was  absent  for  the  day.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing  morning  two  persons,  saying  they  were  next  of  kin,  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  body.  No  suspicion  was  excited,  and  it 
was  given.  They  proceeded  with  it  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  f 
about  two  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  joined  them  ; 
dug  a  pit  at' the  road-side  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  deep,  flung  in 
the  coffin,  hurling  on  it  immense  stones  which  must  have  dasnod 
the  body  to  pieces.  They  then  filled  up  the  grave,  and  began 
firing  shots  over  it  in  triumph.  On  their  retiirn,  they  met  the 
wife  and  father  of  the  deceased,  with  their  ornamented  hearse, 
coming  for  the  body.  An  encounter  between  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  and  the  excited  multitude  was  with  difiiculty  prevented. 
On  the  following  Sunday  considerable  apprehension  was  excited 
by  a  report  that  his  friends  would  come  in  great  force  to  remove 
the  body,  and  the  police  assembled  on  the  ground  and  prevented 
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imy  collision.  The  Irish  are  a  strange  people,  and  it  is  not  im^ 
probable  that  this  incident  arose  from  their  feelings  of  regard  for 
Prim  and  his  family,  and  from  indignation  at  a  base  murder  comr 
mitted  for  the  sake  of  plunder — plunder,  too,  of  money  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  There  was  time,  too,  for  other 
feelings  than  those  of  mere  impulse  to  operate;  and  they  might 
bare  reasonably  feared  that  the  effect  of  Prim's  murder  would  be 
the  ceasing  of  the  Public  Works  in  the  district. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  month 
or  two  ago,  was  attended  with  circumstances  that  might  almost 
naake  a  stranger  despair  of  a  cure  for  such  evils.  Mr.  Watso]| 
was  a  man  of  some'independent  property,  and  had  been  appointed 
agent  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arthur,  who  had  out  r^ 
cently  succeeded  to  his  father's  property.  Duiing  the  fatber^s 
life,  large  arrears  of  rent  had  been  allowed  to  accrue.  In  on0 
case  four  years'  and  a-half  rent  was  due.  Watson  showed  a  dis- 
position to  a  more  active  superintendence  of  the  property  than 
was  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  tnings,  and 
sought  to  manage  the  property  on  some  intelligible  principle* 
He  demanded  a  naif-year's  rent,  and  offered,  on  this  being  paid, 
to  give  receipts  for  the  whole ;  in  other  words,  to  forgive  the 
whole  arrear.  For  this  half-year's  rent  he  distrained  some  cattle. 
The  actual  enforcement  of  a  just  debt  by  legal  process  was  in- 
consistent with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people,  Watson 
was  a  very  benevolent  man,  and  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  the  case  which  had  led  the  people  to  think  that  his  former 
language  about  enforcing  the  rent  was  but  a  threat  unlikely  to 
be  earned  into  effect.  Actual  murder  may  not  have  been  in- 
tended, as  fire-arms  were  not  used,  and  as  severe  beatings  with 
cudgels — which  appear  to  have  been  the  weapons  employed  on 
the  occasion — are  not  unfrequent  in  the  brutal  chastisements 
with  which  offences  such  as  W  atson's  are  punished.  However 
this  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Watson  left  his 
house  for  the  last  time,  till  his  body  was  borne  from  it  to  his 
early  grave,  he  twice  dismounted  from  his  horse, — the  first  time 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  shilling  to  a  poor 
woman  who  came  to  him  with  some  narrative  of  distress, — the 
second  time,  in  order  to  wTite  a  note  intended  to  serve  some 
object  of  another  claimant  on  his  bounty.  There  was  strcuig 
reason  to  believe  that  both  these  persons  were  spies  sent  to  leam 
his  movements.  He  had  not  rode  far  from  his  avenue  when  he 
was  assaulted,  thrown  from  his  horse,  beaten  about  the  head  with 
cudgels,  and  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and  left,  still  breat)|4' 
ing,  but  having  received  blows  and  wounds  which  proved  morUj. 
At  the  road-side  was  a  miserable  cabin.  Its  door  was  do^ 
while  this  frightful  scene  was  being  enacted,  in  order,  as  Its  in- 
habitants afterwards  confessed,  that  they  might  not  be  spectators 
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of  a  crime  which  it  is  fair  to  them  to  believe  tliey  niiglit  not  have 
the  moans  of  |n'evi»ntiiig.  In  that  cuhiii,  a  few  nights  before^ 
Watson  and  his  wife — herself  the  mother  of  seven  children — sat 
up  for  Ji  whole  ni*^!it  watching  and  attending  a  labourer's  chtld 
sick  of  the  croup, — for  never  were  there  people  of  more  active 
benevolence,  or  more  anxiou.^  to  do  good  within  their  splier€, 
and  we  know  that  they  were  greatly  loved.  Such  details  as  this 
we  slunnk  from  recording*  They  would  seem  to  suggest  that  all 
remedy  is  hopeless ;  and  yet,  not  to  continue  to  hope  agauist  hope, 
at  the  best  would  be  almost  greater  criininality  than  that  of  the 
desperate  men  who  took  away  Watson's  lite.  The  (nrcunistancea 
in  the  case  on  winch  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  dwells 
aiHj  the  most  unimportant*  If  the  nuuxlerers  wanted  to  learn 
Watson's  mo\'ements,  messengers  must  have  been  sent  to  tlie 
house  on  one  pretence  or  other,  and  the  jjoor  creatures  sent  may 
either  not  liave  known  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  or  been  acting 
under  intimidation,  which  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  choice?, 
A  fact  of  more  moment  is,  that  tlie  rent  tor  which  Watson  dis- 
trained was  not  that  of  a  pauper-tenant,  but  of  a  man  whose 
holfhng  under  Mr.  Arthur  was  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
acres. 

Our  limits  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  say  more^  and  wo 
arc  not  sorry  to  escape  the  office  of  prediction  na  to  the  effects  of  the 
Poor-Law  now  coming  into  ojieration*  W^batever  our  feai*s  may 
be,  we  trust  that  in  Ireland  all  men  will  wee  the  fitness  of  endea- 
vouring to  carry  out  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  and  meaning.  Re- 
sistance of  any  kind,  whether  active  or  passive,  can  be  but  mis- 
chievous. It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  outrage  has  ceased  in 
IrehuKL  It  would  be  untrue  to  infer  even  from  tlie  quiet  of  part 
of  the  country,  that  things  were  altogether  in  a  better  state,  he 
we  believe  outrage  to  liave  diminished  in  some  parts  of  the  eouu'- 
try  by  intimidation  having  jmxluced  its  intended  etiect,  and  tliat 
whole  districts  have  ceased  to  pay  any  rent — with  what  ceiltiin 
nun  ultimately  to  themselves,  the  readers  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready written  ai*e  m  a  ]x>sition  to  judge.  But  whether  the  out- 
mges  be  more  or  less  in  number^  they  are  certainly  at  present  less 
a  j>art  of  any  deliberate  system.  Tliey  are  imconnected  with  po* 
Htical  feeling.  They  are  desultory ^ — dritUess — capricioi\s,  and 
must  soon  cease.  We  ourselves  liave  no  doubt  that  their  chief 
cause  is  in  the  state  of  the  law,  which  enables  any  holder  of 
land  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  it,  while  he  violates  every 
condition  on  which  it  was  given  to  him.  This  state  of  tJie  law  we 
have  fully  exhibited  in  a  former  Number."^  Among  other  facts 
that  have  perplexed  incjuii'ers  into  the  conflition  of  Ireland,  it 
may  sugge^it  the  cause  why  so  many  witnesses  beibi^  the  De*^ 
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Ton  Commission  have  agreed  in  stating  that  in  thfe  county  of 
Trjjpemry  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  are  not  persotii^  of  the^ 
lowest  classes,  or  who  would  seem  to  be  goaded  to  cnme-1iy^Si<ii 
foal  destitution.  '   s      J   ji. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  Ireland  in  which  ljhei*o  Was  mbre 
kindliness  of  feeling  among  all  classes.     Were  We  to  stat^  What* 
body  of  men,  both  collectively  and  individually,  is  most  pojjulaf^ 
and  deservedly  so — ^fbr  in  the  late  Calamities  their  exertibnl  Wer^ 
untiring — we  should  say  the  Protestant  cler^ ;  and  our  op^b^-^ 
tunities  of  observation  and  inquiry  were  chiefly  in  the  south' df 
Ireland,  where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  Rbmaii  Gith^rfiil; 
Could  we  divest  our  minds  of  the  uneasy  apprehensionis '  Which^ 
this  new  poor-law  creates,  we  should  have  no  fear  for  Irelahd.  ]|; 
'  It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  describe  the  peasantry  as  sythpathizlirg^ 
with  crime  in  the  way  police  magistrates  and  Crown-isolicitbrs,  aha 
other  functionaries  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  criminal  law* 
•-*-whose  peculiar  position  is  likely  to  suggest  to' them  that  the  de- 
tection of  crime  is  the  one  great  business  of  civilized  society-^wiA 
tell  you  that  they  do.    The  truth  is,  that  the  peasantry  are  iritimi-: 
dated,  are  overpowered  by  their  reasonable  fears  of  viblenilf  "re-' 
venge,  from  which  all  the  machinery  of  Government  has  as  yet  in 
Ireland  afforded  them  no  adequate  protection.     Even  \^ere  this 
not  the  case,  there  are  feelings  that  ought  to  be  renietaberedjj 
which  may  render  the  giving  up  a  father,  or  an  uncle,  or  a  brother^, 
to  criminal  justice,  a  duty  or  very  doubtful  obligation.    Into  such' 
considerations  we  have  not  now  time  to  enter,  but  we  thin t  it 
important  to  state,  that  our  full  conviction  is,  that  there  is  little 
sympathy  in  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland^— cer- 
tainly none  such  as  to  justity  a  statement  too  often  made— that 
their  sjnDapathy  is  such  as  to  make  them  virtually  participators  in 
the  guilt  of  every  crime  committed  in  any  particular  distrid:.    At" 
no  time  do  we  think  this  could  be  said  with  entire  truth,  or  iii' 
aoch  a  sense  as  to  support  the  inferences  sought  to  be  deduct' 
from  it,  and  at  present  it  is  not  in  any  sense  true.    The  delusive- 
expectations,  wnich  it  is  probable  that  for  generation  after  gerte-- 
ration  the  peasantry  had  indulged,  of  social  changes  which  wotdd- 
essentially  vary  their  position,  by  giving  them  the  estates  of  the\ 
gentry,  have,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  altogether  parsed  aWayi 
It  is  strange  how  they  have  clung  to  these  expectations,     fe- 
1824,  there  was  among  them  a  strong  expectation  of  some  0tt^^ 
and  important  change  to  be  accomplished  for  them,  and  thto^igK' 
their  instrumentality.    More  lately,  the  Riepeal  frenisy  ha<}  in  'm6, 
same  way  seized  on  their  imaginations.     It  would  be  tsisHip^SLf,' 
that  future  madmen  may  not  again  rouse  them  to  similar  madhc«sV 
but  at  present  there  seems  no  hope  or  wish  other  tha»'ithat  M' 
living  at  peace  with  all  men. 

Actual  outrage  was  at  all  time*  the  woi*k  of  a  SUij^ll^r  number 
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of  persons  than  would  at  first  be  believed,  and  their  reliance  for 
impunity  was  not  on  the  sympathy,  but  on  the  fears  and  the 
apathy,  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Of  late  years  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  insurgents  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  an 
oath;  and  the  disturbances  seem  unconnected  with  religion. 
In  1798,  and  much  later,  religion  was  an  influencing  motive, 
and  its  natural  power  of  absorbing  all  other  considerations 
within  itself,  soon  made  it  almost  the  sole  one.  Wherever  retit 
was  oppressively  high,  and  the  peasant  sought  to  relieve  him- 
self ot  any  part  of  the  burden,  religion  was  evoked  into  the 
contest — for  till  of  late  yeara  the  part  of  the  rent  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  clergyman  was  a  debt  due  to  the  clergyman 
from  the  peasant  himself — and  at  every  moment  the  difference 
of  religion  between  the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  this  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  vexatiously  suggested.  Tne  clergy- 
man's claim  being  in  thought  connected  with  the  performance 
of  a  spiritual  duty,  religion  could  scarcely  avoid  giving  its  own 
character  to  a  strife  with  which,  in  as  far  as  it  was  a  mere  scramble 
for  property,  it  was  wholly  unconnected.  This  cause  of  a  hofi^ 
tility  peculiarly  difficult  of  adjustment  is  wholly  at  an  end. 

When  Spenser,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  wrote  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,  he  spoke  of  evils  that  were  then  "  most 
auncient  and  long  grown."  "  They  are,"  said  he, "  of  three  roota^ 
—the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  religion."  Good  laws,  he  says, 
were  enacted, — good  in  the  abstract,  but  unfitted  for  the  peopley 
and  impossible  to  be  executed.  With  the  customs  of  the  country 
an  offensive  and  a  foolish  war  was  waged,  which  but  tended  to 

Eerpetuate  whatever  was  peculiar  in  them.  "  For  religion,"  says 
e,  "  there  is  but  one  way  therein  for  that, — which  is  true  only 
is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at  all ;  yet  in  planting  of  religion,  thus 
much  is  needful  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  sought  forcibly  to 
be  impressed  into  them  with  terror  and  sharp  pendties,  as  is  now 
the  manner,  but  rather  delivered  and  intimated  with  mildness 
and  gentleness,  so  as  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  under- 
stood." 

The  main  evils  of  introducing  into  one  country  the  laws  of 
another,  in  a  different  state  of  civilization,  have  been  very  forcibly 
pressed  by  Lord  Rosse,  in  his  recently  published  Letters  on  tlie 
State  of  Ireland. 

We  conclude  in  his  emphatic  words,  referring  to  difficulties 
which  we  trust  will  no  longer  impede  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire : — ''  That  the  British  Legislature,  elsewhere  all  powerful, 
should  in  the  government  of  Ireland  have  exhibited  so  much 
weakness,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Ireland  has  long  been  the 
battle-field  of  parties  in  the  Legislature, — the  stepping-stone  of 
one  party,  the  stumbling-block  of  another ;  and  in  the  conflict  of 
antagonizing  forces,  the  power  of  effective  action  was  lost." 
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Abt.  X. — Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume.  From  the 
PaperB  bequeathed  hy  his  Nephew  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinr 
hurgh;  and  other  Original  Sources »  By  John  Hill  BuRTOlf, 
Esq.,  Advocate.     2  Vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1846. 

"Wb  have  be^n  rather  remiss  in  not  sooner  taking  notice  ©f 
ih^e  volumes ;  and  even  now  we  are  afraid  our  consideration  of 
th€m  must  be  more  cursory  than  we  could  wish.  Indeed,  the 
topics  which  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Hume  introduces,  would 
almost  embrace  a  history  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
last  century.     We  have  not  space  enough  to  enter  in  detail  at 

E resent  into  what  might  prove  a  very  interesting  and  not  a  use- 
jss  field  of  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  influences  which  formed  and 
the  results  which  followed  the  tendency  and  efforts  of  Hume'fi 
great  and  masterly  intellect.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
performing,  in  the  meantime,  our  more  appropriate  office  of  critics 
on  the  work  before  us — throwing  in  by  the  way  such  general  re- 
fleetions  as  the  task  may  suggest. 

Mr.  Burton  has  performed  the  literary  part  of  his  duty  very 
creditably  and  well — with  enough  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  to 
interest,  and  not  too  much  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  metaphy- 
ttcal  controversies  which  are  associated  with  so  much  of  Hume's 
writings,  seem  to  be  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  of  them  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conciseness. 
The  best  praise  we  can  give  him  is,  that  out  of  a  life  singularly 
uneventful  in  incident,  considering  the  space  his  hero  fills  in 
literary  history,  and  the  interest  of  which  consists  entirely  in  de- 
veloping the  workings  and  peculiarities  of  a  remarkable  and  power- 
ful mind,  he  has  contrived  to  make  the  perusal  of  two  well-grown 
volumes  a  light  and  agreeable  employment. 

Faults,  unquestionably,  we  have  to  find;  but  not  with  the 
fibility  of  the  biographer.  Nor  indeed  with  his  tone  and  cast  of 
sentiment ;  in  these  he  has  been  evidently  anxious  to  be  appro- 
priate and  decorous — and  he  has  succeeded.  But  we  desiderate 
a  certain  boldness  which  certainly  Hume  himself  would  not  have 
q)ared.  We  see  and  make  all  allowance  for  the  delicacy  and  dif- 
neulty  of  the  position.  To  write  Hume's  life  in  these  days,  and 
neither  offend  by  laxity  or  condemn  with  zeal,  was,  we  admit,  an 
undertaking  of  no  small  embarrassment.  Mr.  Burton  has  steered 
his  course  between  the  opposing  dangers  by  trimming  his  sails  a 
little  too  near  the  wind,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  for  his 
author  a  jmte  milieu  tone  which  he  himself  would  have  scorned. 
This  is,  we  think,  the  great  defect  of  the  book ;  but  it  was  one  al- 
most unavoidable,  considering  the  manifest  admiration  with  which 
the  biographer  regards  his  subject,  and  we  are  glad,  in  this  vidVr^ 
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that  there  Is  not  a  word  in  these  volumes  which  can  aflSand  .the 
most  scrupulous,  though  we  think  the  result  sometimes  iriitainecl 
by  some  sacrifice  of  strict  historic  or  philosophic  accuracy.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  allude  more 
particularly  to  instances  in  which  this  occurs. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  consists,  of  course,  in  the  pic- 
ture which  it  gives  of  the  progress,  growth,  and  devdopment  of 
Hume's  mind  :  and  for  this  Mr.  Burton  has  had  very  great,  and 
hitherto  unenjoyed  advantages.  Hume's  corresponaenoe  and 
papers  were  collected  by  the  late  Baron  Hume,  his  n^hew,  hoxa 
the  documents  discovered  in  his  own  repositories,  and  from  ori- 
ginals which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
correspondents,  ot  members  of  their  families.  Mr.  Burton  tells 
us  that  they  were  collected  with  the  view  of  writing  a  Life  of  the 
Philosopher.  We  do  not  greatly  regret  that  this  intention  ore- 
mained  unfulfilled ;  for  Baron  Hume,  though  a  profound  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  ability,  had  not  the 
enlarged  views  which  such  a  task  required.  This^mass  of  docu- 
ments, however,  remained  by  him  unused ;  and  at  his  death  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
From  them  Mr.  Burton  has  had  unreserved  access  to  thi»  i]i^^*- 
esting  mine  of  information,  consisting  of  many  original  letters 
of  Hume  to  his  friends — Mure  of  Caldwell,  Sir  Gilbert  Ellipt, 
Colonel  Edmondstoune,  Adam  Smith,  and  others;  and  he  has 
made  a  selection  from  these  materials  with  equal  judgment 
and  good  taste.  He  has  also  had  access  to  other  sources  of 
information,  from  parties  who  had  papers  relating  to  Hume  in 
their  possession. 

It  IS  probable,  that  writing  from  such  authentic  documents, 
Mr.  Burton  has  been  enabled  to  present  us  with  a  very  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Philosopher ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  picture  is  interesting  and  remarkable.  Hume  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  an  able,  but  to  a  great  extent,  a 
candid  and  amiable  man.  If  he  reached  no  great  pitch  of  gene- 
rosity, and  had  a  fair  and  pretty  uniform  regard  to  his  own  inter- 
est, he  was  not  selfish  nor  jealous.  He  rejoiced  in  the  good  for- 
tune of  his  friends,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  it  whm  he 
could.  If  his  pride  of  independence  was  not  very  sensitive,  he 
was  not  servile,  or  fawning,  or  parasitical.  His  affections  and 
temper  were  sunny  and  cheerful,  and  his  mind,  if  not  well,  was 
at  least  equally,  balanced,  and  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to  defy 
fortune,  in  her  smiles  and  in  her  frowns,  as  that  of  most  men. 

What  we  miss  is  some  generous  glow  of  warmth — some  stir- 
ring of  the  nobler  and  more  ethered  part  of  man's  intellectual 
nature.  As  chemists  use  in  their  experiments,  so  all  the 
movements  of  Hume's  mind  seem  to  have  worked  through^  a  re- 
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fiigeroiing  medium.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  his  moral 
and  intellectual  temperature  was  never  allowed  to  rise.  The 
^w  of  patriotism — ^the  sympathy  for  suffering — the  pride  of 
raising  the  oppressed,  or  striking  down  the  tyrant — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  or  grand  in  creation, — or  even  the  sense — which 
the  commonplace  sceptic  generally  retains — the  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  seem  to  have  been  frozen  within  him.  There  was  a 
want  in  his  mental  constitution ;  and  no  man,  whatever  the  na- 
ture or  intensity  of  his  religious  views,  can,  we  think,  lay  down 
these  volumes  without  being  painfully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  observation.  His  scepticism,  moral  as  well  as  religious, 
was  not  the  effect  of  his  philosophy ; — his  philosophy  took  its 
bent  from  the  sceptical  conformation  of  his  mind.  He  did  not 
believe  because  he  did  not  perceive ;  his  moral  perceptions  were 
tinimpressible ;  and  he  doubted  of  those  virtues  which  all  men 
tiunk  sacred,  because  there  burned  within  him  so  little  of  that 
fire,  which,  even  to  the  untutored  savage,  becomes  "  a  law  unto 
himself.'^  Of  romance,  or  chivalry,  or  enthusiasm  in  literature, 
politics,  or  even  love,  he  had  not  a  spark. 

No  doubt,  to  borrow  the  analogy  of  the  chemist,  this  cold,  un- 
impassioned  temperament  was  fevourable  to  the  evolution  of 
truth ;  and  Hume,  by  his  clear,  inductive  logic,  has  undoubtedly 
evolved  much  more  truth  than  he  dreamed  of  at  the  time.  His 
real  defect  was  the  blmitness  of  his  moral  perceptions,  which  led 
him  to  rest  in  results  which  truly  were  obtained  in  a  half-com- 
pleted process. 

It  is  now  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  David  Hume  be- 
gan to  write.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  country  experience  a 
more  thorough  revolution  than  Scotland  has  done  during  the 
century  that  has  since  elapsed,  socially,  politically,  and  morally. 
We  come  to  review  the  writings  of  that  most  powerful  thinker 
from  an  atmosphere  which  he  never  breathed — an  atmosphere, 
as  we  think,  both  more  wholesome  and  more  serene.  Had  Hume 
lived  in  our  day,  we  venture  to  think  that  his  most  acute  and 
penetrating  mind  would  not  have  strayed  so  widely  in  search  of 
firm  resting  ground,  and  returned,  like  the  dove  from  a  world  of 
waters,  finding  none.  He  was  cast  on  an  ill-omened  age  for  an 
intellect  and  temperament  like  his ;  and,  in  the  melancholy  im- 
pression which  the  retrospect  of  his  brilliant,  yet,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, profitless  career,  has  called  up  within  us,  we  are  involun- 
tarily tempted  to  glance  at  the  state  of  Scotland  during  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  and  the  tone  of  society  and  of 
morals  by  which  his  impressions  were  moulded  and  swayed. 

The  Union  with  England  was  from  the  first  productive  of  great 
end  signal  advantages.  It  gave  rest  and  space  from  a  long*<Jon- 
tinued  and  ruinous  ferment  of  jyolitica  and  cabal,    It  removed  to 
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a  distance  the  scenes  of  court-intrigue  and  party-plotting  whi^ 
had  so  long  distracted  our  country ;  and  certainly  tended  to  re* 
vive  not  only  agricultural  enterprise  but  the  love  of  literature, 
both  of  which  had  been  trodden  under  foot  in  the  turmoil  of 
civil  commotion.  Between  the  days  of  Buchanan,  when  Scottish 
scholarship  was  proverbial  over  Europe,  and  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  we  can  hardly  boast  of  a  name  even  respectable  in 
letters.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  quiet  lull  after  the  storms  of  tb^ 
Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution,  which  ii^h 
tered  the  seeds  that  were  so  soon  to  ripen  into  gloriouf)  haryesty 
to  produce  Hume,  Smith,  and  Robertson — three  names  as  poteii« 
tiaf  as  any  that  bear  sway  in  the  republic  of  philosophv. 

How  that  soil^  so  cultured,  and  sending  forth  such  nrst-fruit9| 
has  since  continued  to  bear  golden  grain,  we  need  not  stop  tp 
recall.  The  real  blessings otthe  Union,  however,  were  the ulti? 
mate  results  of  it.  For  the  time  the  picture  has  a  reverse^  w4 
one  not  agreeable  to  contemplate. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  study  of  our  recent  Scottish  histoiy 
— that  is,  of  the  two  last  centuries — rouses  much  national  pridi^ 
within  us.  No  doubt,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ot  the 
Scotch  there  has  always  been  something  of  the  heroic ;  and  they 
have  always  found  worthy  leaders  among  some  of  the  landown? 
ers  and  the  aristocracy.  Still,  from  the  wars  of  Montrose  to  th^ 
days  of  the  volunteers,  there  has  always  been  a  dash  of  subs(^rr> 
viency  among  the  upper  classes  of  our  land — the  union  of  the 
Crowns  commenced  it.  The  nobles  of  our  proud  but  poor  court 
of  Holyrood  quailed  before  the  contemptuous  riches  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.  The  fear  of  English  scorn  struck  deeper  to  their 
hearts  than  English  steel  had  ever  done,  and  the  rough  and  daring 
soldier,  who  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  ride  foremost  In  the 
foray  at  the  head  of  his  family  retainers,  was  tamed  down,  amid 
strangers  who  derided  his  poverty,  and  sneered  at  his  mother- 
tongue,  into  an  uncouth  but  su])ple  and  pliant  follower  of  courts. 

What  the  union  of  the  Crowns  commenced,  the  union  of  the 
Kingdoms  completed ;  and  we  know  few  passages  in  the  history 
of  any  country  so  little  creditable  to  their  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence, as  that  of  the  upper  classes  in  Scotland  for  the  centr 
tury  which  followed  that  event.  It  is  quite  true,  we  gained  dur- 
ing that  period  a  great  deal  in  which  we  had  formerly  been 
wofully  deficient.  Some  of  the  arts  of  peace  made  way  among 
us,  where  they  had  been  long  neglected — cattle-lifting  was  ex* 
changed  for  agriculture,  and  some  degree  of  English  comfort 
and  propriety  took  the  place  of  our  instinctive  ananational  un» 
cleanness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the  boon — but  we 
paid  a  large  price.  The  removal,  first  of  our  Court,  and  then  of 
our  Parliament;  made  English  manners  the  test  of  fashion;  and 
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English  satire  the  dread  and  bugbear  of  our  gentry.  Successful, 
by  the  national  strength  of  intellect,  perseverance,  and  caution, 
which  have  enabled  Scotchmen  everywhere  to  rise  above  the 
difficulties,  and  surmount  the  barriers  which  a  foreign  country  im- 
pose on  a  stranger,  they  grew  ashamed  of  the  land  of  their  birth 
in  proportion  as  they  acquired  honour  in  that  of  their  adoption. 
Thus  the  manlier  spirit  of  ruder  times  was  exchanged  for  the 
subservient  arts  which  were  productive  of  place  and  patronage. 
Disliked  by  the  neighbours  into  whose  councils  and  courts  they 
intruded,  their  pliancy  and  homage  to  the  great  became  pro- 
verbial, and  gave  a  tone  to  the  character  ot  Scotchmen  from 
which,  even  at  this  day,  they  have  hardly  recovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  prized  in  their  own  country  just  in  pro- 
poition  as  they  had  interest  at  the  fountain  of^  honour  and  pro- 
it,  power  to  promote,  or  patronage  to  bestow.  Thus,  however 
politics  varied,  or  popular  feeling  tended  in  England,  Scotland, 
with  all  its  Jacobite  tendency,  was  ever  on  the  side  of  the  Crown ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  relic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  man 
whose  name  in  England  was  identified  with  popular  resistance 
to  power,  still  remains  in  Scotland  as  a  legend  of  reproach,  and 
that  John  Wilkes  is  as  regularly  burned  in  effigy  among  us, 
when  the  5th  of  November  comes  round,  as  his  gunpow^der  pro- 
totype in  the  sister  country. 

These  causes  operated,  partly  by  assimilation  and  partly  by 
contrariety,  two  important  effects  on  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish gentry.  Englisn  fashions  led  them  to  despise  the  old  sturdy 
Presbyterianism  of  their  ancestors,  and  English  Whiggery  pro- 
voked them  to  secret  Jacobitism,  and  favour  for  the  doctrines  of 
arbitrary  power.  Latitudinarians  in  religion,  and  Tories  in  poli- 
tics, were  the  Scottish  lairds  of  that  generation. 

The  first  of  these  results  was  one  very  injurious  to  the  nation. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  never  gave  in  to  the  lukewarm 

f)rinciples  of  the  diluted  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  for  many  a 
ong  day,  while  philosophy  so-called  ruled  the  Church,  the  peo- 
ple were  fed  beyond  its  pale.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  grie- 
vous effect  that  foUowea  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdoms.  Its 
tendency  was  to  sever  those  who  had  an  ambition  to  be  in  the 
mode,  and  who  were  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  ridicule 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  from  the  unflinching  and  true- 
hearted  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter  retained,  while  the  first 
were  all  anxious  to  get  free  of,  the  Puritan  strictness  of  the  cen- 
tury before.  Those  whose  ancestors  had  signed  the  Covenant  in 
defiance  of  lawless  power,  and  maintained  by  their  sword,  and 
sealed  with  their  lives  the  charter  to  which  they  had  set  their 
hand,  were  only  anxious  to  prove  how  little  they  were  enslaved 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  forefathers,  and  how  well  jus- 
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tified  they  were,  by  freedom  of  thought,  and  laxity  of  tone,  to 
mingle  with  the  less  strait-laced  gentry  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  feeUng  had  quite  as  much  to  do  as 
French  influence  or  French  philosophy,  with  the  rapid  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  in  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  the  higher  classes,  in  religious  principle  : — ^in  making  this 
mere  profession  of  evangelical  belief  unfashionable,  and  a  subject 
of  ridicule,  and  ultimately  in  leading  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  eminence  among  us,  whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it, 
some  to  a  practical  and  others  to  an  avowed  career  of  cold  mo- 
rality, or  absolute  disbelief. 

We  are  not  even  now  free  of  this  great  social  evil.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Scotland^  even  in  these  later  times,  if  more 
of  her  nobility  and  landowners  had  not  ceased  from  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  and  embraced  the  forms,  and  professed  the  ritual 
of  the  more  aristocratic  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  scorn  with  which  any  right-minded  man  must  view 
such  an  influence  when  acted  on  in  a  question  so  solemn  ;  and 
yet  it  is  too  true,  that  the  mere  notion  of  it  being  the  more  gen- 
teel and  gentleman-Uke  ritual — that  is  to  say,  the  creed  profess- 
ed by  our  richer  neighbours,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in 
leading  many  among  us,  whose  very  names  are  household  words 
in  the  history  of  the  old  struggles  iPor  the  faith,  to  abandon  a 
cause  which  lies  as  deep  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  strange  state  of  feeling  thus  produced  largely  operatea  in  the 
late  convulsions  in  our  Church.  Our  rulers  would  not  have 
stood  amazed  as  they  did,  when  the  memorable  scene  of  May 
1843  took  place,  had  they  not  imagined  that  principles  to  which 
so  many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  our  land  were  hostile  or  in- 
different, could  nardly  be  of  any  firm  or  abiding  influence  with 
the  people.  The  result  proved  their  error;  but  it  has  proved 
also  another  much  more  important  and  alarming,  fact — it  has 
shown  how  far  removed  the  classes  of  society  in  this  country  are 
from  each  other,  and  how  little  sympathy  subsists  between  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  1640 
burns  as  brightly  among  the  latter  now,  as  it  ever  did  in  the 
days  when  they  worshipped  on  the  hill-side,  with  their  carabines 
beside  them ;  and  we  own  we  look  forward  with  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  results  of  the  daily  widening  of  that  breach  which  the 
Union  unquestionably  commenced. 

The  other  element  which  we  mentioned,  namely  the  political, 
is  also  a  singular  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land after  the  Union.  The  old  leaven  of  Jacobite  predilection 
was  a  spirit  quite  distinct.  It  was  a  i^emnant  of  the  old  Scot- 
tisli  feeling  of  clanship,  and  was  much  more  respectable,  though 
more  dangerous,  than  the  subservient  Toryism  which  succeeded 
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it«  But  there  ^rew  up  In  Scotland  a  certain  abstract  love  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  its  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  had  its  origin 
quite  as  much  in  antagonism  to  En^ish  notions  of  liberty,  as  in 
any  fixed  principle  of  government.  The  English  sneei'ed  at 
Scotchmen — envied  their  preferment  among  them,  and  cried  up 
liberty.  In  return,  tlie  Scotch  resented  the  indignities  they  met 
with,  and  showed  their  sense  of  past  and  future  favours  by  crying 
up  the  Crown.  The  Jacobite  spirit,  which  led  the  Scotch  to 
fraternize  with  Bolingbroke  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  merged 
into  that  which  rallied  the  whole  nation  round  Lord  bnte,  against 
Junius  and  Wilkes.  A  more  complete  amalgamation  of  the 
countries  has,  however,  happily  obliterated  all  traces  of  this  ad- 
verse influence,  which  for  so  many  years  stifled  the  voice  of  li- 
berty among  us.  While  it  lasted,  it  bore  bitter  and  even  bloody 
fruits ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  few  now  would  have  the 
courage  to  profess  or  even  to  defend  it. 

We  have  glanced  at  these  topics,  because  we  think  the  traces 
of  both  elements  are  clearly  discernible  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hume's  career.  The  first  found  onlv  too  much  sympathy  in  his 
cool  and  doubting  temperament,  l^he  second  worked  deeply 
within  him  :  for  no  man  felt  the  influence  more  deeply,  or  was 
more  galled  by  the  stings  of  English  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
We  believe  that  the  better-half  of  Hume's  love  of  kingly  power, 
and  hatred  of  popular  rights,  arose  from  his  hearty  and  retribu- 
tive dislike  ot  tne  English  community.  His  pride  could  not 
brook  their  sneers  at  his  Scottish  dialect,  and  their  general  aver- 
sion to  his  nation ;  and  in  revenge  he  set  himself  to  pull  down 
their  household  gods,  and  to  decry  that  liberty  on  wiilch  their 
pride  was  so  much  set. 

There  is  little  told  us  of  much  consequence  about  Hume's 
early  years.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  being  the  second  son  of  the 
Laird  of  NinewelLs,  in  East  Lothian — a  family  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Mr.  Burton  has  printed  a  letter  from  Hume  himself  to 
Mr.  Home  of  Whitfield  in  1758,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  minute 
and  detailed  account  of  his  pedigree.  About  the  orthography 
of  his  name  he  was  more  jealous  than  beseemed  a  philosopher-r- 
inslstlng  on  spelling  it  Hume,  as  the  ancient  and  accurate  no- 
menclature, and  abhorring  the  Home  of  his  firiend  and  relativ'e 
Henry  Home  of  Eiilines,  as  much  as  Johnson  did  to  be  Scotti- 
cized into  Johnston.  Nothing  of  any  note  seems  to  have  mark- 
ed his  career  at  school  or  college ;  ana  it  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty where  he  was  educated.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  acquired  any  critical  acauaintance  vnth  the  dead  lan- 
gua^s.  He  had  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  in  scholarly  sense ; 
and  m  the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  correspondence,  be  sets 
both  grammar  and  prosody  frequently  at  defiance.    It  is  bow» 
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ever  certain  that  he  read  Latin  with  ease,  and  in  his  after  years 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  most  authors  in  that  language. 
He  says  himself,  that  for  the  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  An- 
cient Nations,  he  read  through  most  of  the  Classical  writers. 

He  seems  very  early  to  have  evinced  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
Mental  Philosophy.  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  the  scroll  of  a  letter 
to  a  college  friencl,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  writes, — 

"  You  say  that  I  would  not  send  in  my  papers,  because  they  were 
hot  polished  nor  brought  to  any  form :  which  you  say  is  nicety.     But 

.  was  it  not  reasonable  ?  Would  you  have  me  send  in  my  loose  incor- 
rect dioughts  ?     Were  such  worth  the  transcribing  ?     All  the  pro- 

.  gress  that  I  made  is  but  drawing  tlie  outlines,  on  loose  bits  of  paper : 
here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ;  there  a  phenomenon  in  the  mind  accounted 
for :  in  another  the  alteration  of  these  accounts  :  sometimes  a  remark 
upon  an  author  I  have  been  reading ;  and  none  of  them  worth  to 
any  body,  and  I  believe  scarce  to  myself.  .... 

For  the  perfectly  wise  man,  that  outbraves  fortune,  is  surely 
greater  than  the  husbandman  who  slips  by  her ;  and,  indeed,  this 
pastoral  and  saturnian  happiness  I  have  in  a  great  measure  come  at 
just  how.  I  live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by  myself,  neither  full  of 
Action  nor  perturbation — molles  somnos.  This  state,  however,  I  can 
foresee  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  My  peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
eoufirmed  by  philosophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of  fortune.  Th^ 
greatness  and  elevation  of  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  con- 
templation— this  can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human  acci- 
dents. You  must  allow  [me]  to  talk  thus,  like  a  philosopher ;  'tis  a 
subject  I  think  much  on,  and  could  talk  all  day  long  of.  But  I  know 
1  must  not  trouble  you.  Wherefore  I  wisely  practise  my  rules,  which 
pi*escribe  to  check  our  appetite,"  &c. 

There  is  also  a  fragment  of  an  essay  on 'chivalry  and  modem 
honour,  written  about  the  same  date,  from  which  our  readers 
may  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  extract,  as  showing  the  manner 
in  which,  at  that  early  age,  he  treated  a  subject  very  nearly  akin 
to  some  of  his  more  mature  speculations  : — 

"  *  *Tis  observable  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  it  is  smit  with 
any  idea  of  merit  or  perfection  beyond  what  its  faculties  can  attain, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it  uses  not  reason  and  experience  for  its 
guide,  it  knows  ho  mean,  but  as  it  gives  the  rein,  and  even  adds  the 
spur,  to  every  florid  conceit  or  fancy,  runs  in  a  moment  quite  wide 
of  nature.  Thus  we  find,  when,  without  discretion,  it  indulges  its 
devote  terrors,  that  working  in  such  fairy-ground,  it  quickly  buries 
itself  in  its  own  whimsies  and  chimeras,  and  raises  up  to  itself  a  new 
set  of  passions,  affections,  desires,  objects,  and,  in  short,  a  perfectly 
new  world  of  its  own,  inhabited  by  different  beings,  and  regulated 
by  different  laws  from  this  of  ours.  In  this  new  world  'tis  so  pos- 
sessed that  it  can  endure  no  interruption  from  the  old  ;  but  as  nature 
is  apt  stiU  on  every  occasion  to  recall  it  thither,  it  must  undermine  it 
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1>y  9x%  fin4  retiring  altogether  from  the  commerce  of  m^kind,  if  it 
be  so  l^ent  upon  its  religious  exercise,  from  the  mystic,  by  an  easy 
tranfition,  degenerate  into  the  hermite.  The  same  thing  is  observable 
in  philosophy,  which  though  it  cannot  produce  a  difiPereQt  world  in 
which  we  may  wander,  makes  us  act  in  this  as  if  we  were  different 
beings  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  at  least  makes  us  frame  to  ourselves, 
though  we  cannot  execute  them,  rules  of  conduct  different  from  those 
which  are  set  to  us  by  nature.  No  engine  can  supply  the  plaqe  of 
wings,  and  make  us  fly,  though  the  imagination  of  such  a  one  may 
make  us  stretch  and  strain  and  elevate  ourselves  upon  our  tiptoes. 
And  in  this  case  of  an  imagined  merit,  the  farther  our  chimeras 
hurry  us  from  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  world,  the  better  pleased 
we  are,  as  valuing  ourselves  upon  the  singularity  of  our  notions,  and 
thinking  we  depart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  only  by  flying  above 
them.  Where  there  is  none  we  excel,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have 
ipo  excellency ;  and  self-conceit  makes  us  take  every  singularity  iq^ 
!MX  excellency. 

"  '  When,  therefore,  these  barbarians  came  first  to  the  relish  9f 
i^ome  degree  of  virtue  and  politeness  beypnd  what  they  had  ever  before 
been  ac<juainted  with,  their  minds  would  necessarily  stretch  themselves 
into  some  vast  conceptions  of  things,  which,  not  being  corrected  by 
sufiicient  judgment  and  experience,  must  be  empty  and  unsolid.  Those 
who  had  first  bred  these  conceptions  in  them  could  not  assist  them  in 
their  birth,  as  the  Grecians  did  the  Romans ;  but  being  themselves 
scarce  half-civilized,  would  be  rather  apt  to  entertain  any  extravagant 
misshapen  conceit  of  their  conquerors,  than  able  to  lick  it  into  any 
form.  'Twas  thus  that  that  monster  of  romantic  chivalry,  or  knightr 
errantry,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
was  brought  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  descended 
fi'om  the  Moors  and  Arabians,  who,  learning  somewhat  of  the  Ron^an 
civility  from  the  province  they  conquered,  and  being  themselves  s^ 
^uthern  people,  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  more  quick  and 
inventive  than  the  northern,  were  the  first  who  fell  upon  this  vein  of 
fichievement.  When  it  was  once  broken  upon,  it  ran  likie  wild-fir^ 
over  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who,  being  in  the  same  situation  witj^ 
these  nations,  kindled  with  the  least  spark.'" — Vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21. 

Hume  was  intended  bv  his  friends  for  the  law.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  the  study,  fie  says : — "  1  found  an  insurmountable 
ftvwsion  to  everything  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general 
leaminj;^;  and  while  they  fancied  I  was  iwring  upon  Voet  and 
Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  X  was  secretly  de- 
vouring.'* We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Burton,  that  this 
^ose  entirely  from  the  inborn  ambition  to  found  a  school  of 
philosophy.  No  doubt,  there  may  have  been  some  unacknow- 
ledged instinct  of  latent  power  which  warned  the  neophyte  pf  his 
future  greatness:  but  probably  it  was  as  much  the  well-known 
^arm  of  speculation  in  which  an  acute  ^nd  ipgeniou^  mind  d^ 
l^ts,  which  deterred  him  from  the  more  confined  p^th  in 
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wliicli  a  lawyer  must  walk.  His  turn  of  niiiid  must  Lave  led 
him  to  doubt  and  qoestion  those  oracular  responses  which  a 
lawyer  holds  as  the  foundation  of  his  peculiar  system.  Of  tlie 
principles  of  law,  and  govern m en t,  and  justice^  Hume  afterwards 
evinced  that  he  could  treat  with  a  masterly  hand ;  but  then  it 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  field  of  speculation,  where  his  intellect 
had  full  scope  to  discover  and  decide  trath  for  himself. 

We  pass  ouj  however,  to  take  notice  of  a  document,  on  the 
possession  of  which  iVIr,  Burton,  with  some  reason,  piides  him- 
self It  is  indeed  a  very  curious  paper.  It  is  a  letter,  w^hich 
perhaps  was  never  sent,  from  Hume  to  a  physician,  containing  a 
sitatement  of  his  physical  and  mental  case.  The  party  addressed, 
Mr*  Burton  supposes  to  have  been  Dr,  George  Cheyne,  then  in 

treat  repute.  Hume  seems  at  this  time  to  have  fallen  into  a 
ind  of  nypochondriac  lowness,  and  consults  the  physician  on 
the  remedies  he  should  adopt.  With  this  view  he  goes  into  a 
minute  dissection  of  his  own  mind  and  temper,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degi^ee  curious :  and  reflects  not  only  light  on  his  real 
diameter,  but  great  ci'edit  on  his  candour  and  discernment.  It 
is  seldom  a  mirror  held  by  one's-self  reflects  so  faithfully.  He 
begins,  after  a  few  introductory  senteuces,  by  telling  the  phy- 
sician that^ 

"  *  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the  philosophers  or 
critics,  knows  tbnt  there  is  nothing  yet  established  in  either  of  these 
two  sciences,  and  that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  disputes, 
even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  examination  of  these> 
I  found  a  certain  boldness  of  temper  growing  in  me,  wliich  was  not 
inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but  led  me  to 
seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth  might  be  established. 
After  much  study  and  reflection  on  this,  at  lastj  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  there  seemed  to  he  opened  up  to  me  a  new 
scene  of  thought,  which  transported  me  beyond  measure,  and  made 
me,  with  an  ardour  natural  to  young  men,  tla*ow  up  every  other 
pleasure  or  busiuess  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  was  the 
business  I  designed  to  foUow,  appeai^ed  nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the  world,  but  that 
of  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely  happy  in  this  course 
of  life  for  some  months  ;  till  at  last,  abowt  the  beginning  of  September, 
1 729,  all  my  ardour  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  extinguished,  and  I 
couhl  no  longer  raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch,  which  formerly  gave 
me  such  excessive  pleasure.  I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits, 
when  I  laid  aside  my  book ;  and  therefore  never  imagined  there  was 
miy  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but  that  my  coldness  proceeded 
from  a  laziness  of  temper,  which  must  be  overcome  by  redoubling 
my  application.  In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine  months^  very 
uneasy  to  myf»elf,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  biU  without  growing 
any  wor^e,   which  was  a  miracle.     There  was  another  particularj 
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which  contributed,  more  than  any  thing,  to  waste  my  spirits  and 
bring  on  me  this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many 
books  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representations  of  virtue  and  philosophy, 
I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my  temper  and  will,  along  with 
my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was  continually  fortifying  myself 
with  reflections  against  death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life.  These  no  doubt  are  exceeding 
useful,  when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because  the  occasion  being 
presented  along  with  the  reflection,  works  it  into  the  soul,  and 
makes  it  take  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to  little 
other  purpose  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meet* 
ing  with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in  the  air,  like  our  arm 
when  it  misses  its  aim.'  ^ — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  31^  32. 

After  some  description  of  his  bodily  ailments,  he  proceeds-— 

^<  Having  now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed  imagination, 
I  began  to  consider  seriously  how  I  should  proceed  in  my  philosophi- 
cal inquiries.  I  found  that  the  moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  inconvenience  that  has  been 
found  in  their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
depending  more  upon  invention  than  experience :  every  one  consulted 
his  fancy  in  erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and  of  hapgpess,  without  regard- 
ing human  nature,  upon  which  every  moral  conclusion  must  depend. 
This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  make  my  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth  in  criticism  as  well  as  mora- 
lity. I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of  the  philosophers  who 
have  gone  before  us,  have  been  overthrown  by  the  greatness  of  their 
genius,  and  that  little  more  is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study,  than  to  throw  off  all  prejudices  either  for  his  own  opinions, 
or  for  those  of  others.  At  least,  this  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on  for 
the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  within  these  three  years,  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  quire 
of  paper,  in  which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  celebrated  books  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you  may  think  a  sufficient 
business  for  one  in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had  it  been  done 
to  any  purpose  ;  but  my  disease  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on  me.  I 
found  that  I  was  not  able  to  follow  out  any  train  of  thought,  by  one 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  repeated  interruptions,  and  by  re- 
freshing my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  other  objects.  Yet  with  this 
inconvenience  I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for  many  volumes ; 
but  in  reducing  these  to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the  idea  he  com- 
prehended in  gross,  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  minutest 
parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his  eye,  so  as  to  copy  these,  p^s  in 
order — this  I  found  impracticable  for  me,  nor  were  my  sf^rfta/eKKUil 
to  so  severe  an  employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest  calamity.  Tl^ad 
X)0  hopes  of  delivering  my  opinions  with  such  ele^nce  and  n^tnesp. 
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as  to  draw  to  roe  th&  attention  of  the  worl  J,  and  I  would  rather  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  ihem  maimed  and  imjxfrftict. 

**  Such  a  misjerable  disappointment  I  sciirce  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of.  The  smnll  distatiee  betwixt  me  and  perfect  health  makes 
me  the  more  uneasy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a  weakness  rather 
thnn  a  lowne^^a  of  spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there  seems  to  be  as 
great  a  difference  betwixt  my  distemper  and  comraon  vapours,  as  he* 
twixt  vapours  and  madness.  I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  when  they  give 
a  history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls,  they  mention  a  coldness  and 
desertion  of  the  spirit^  which  ft^cquently  returns  ;  and  some  of  tbemf 
at  the  beg:inning»  have  been  tormented  with  it  many  years.  As  tbk 
kind  of  devotion  depends  entirely  on  the  force  of  passion,  and  conse* 
quently  of  the  animal  spirits,  I  have  often  thought  that  their  case  and 
mine  were  pretty  parallel,  and  that  their  rapturous  admirations  might 
discompose  the  fabric  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  as  much  as  profound 
reflections,  and  that  warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  is  inseparable 
from  them/*— Vol.  i.,  pp.  35-^7, 

This  is  all  very  cliaracteristic  and  very  remarkable ;  and 
while  it  undoubtedly  discloses  a  deep-seated  and  profound  Ht^ 
rary  ambition,  shows  also  how  thoroughly  innate  liis  scepticism 
was— and  with  how  Ijold  a  hand,  even  at  that  age,  he  was  con- 
templating the  challenge  of  even  the  most  received  and  estab- 
lished truths* 

And  we  may  here  observcj  that  Hume's  unbelief  neither  arose 
fironi  a  rebellion  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  or  from  the  harden- 
ing influence  of  a  dissolute  life.  That  the  tone  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  cast  gave  his  mind  a  bent  in  that  direction  is  very 
probable ;  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  example  of  those  on 
whom  the  thin  cloak  of  religion  sat  so  lightly,  did  not  tend  t<y 
lessen  the  sceptical  bias  of  liis  mind.  But  it  is  fair  to  say^  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  honest,  as  far  an  these 
opinions  were  concerned.  Whether  he  took  the  necessair 
means  to  inform  himself  or  not,  he  certahily  was  not  convinced 
of  the  truth,  or  rather  convinced  himself  of  the  untruth,  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  such  being  his  conviction,  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  aa 
we  shall  immediately  see,  not  from  wanton  desire  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  virtue,  but  simply  because  he  thought  it  true. 

The  next  movement  in  the  philosopher's  career  was  his  enter-* 
ing  a  merchant's  house  in  Bristol ;  but  he  soon  found  that  atmos^ 
phere  still  more  uncongenial  than  tliat  of  the  Parliament  House. 
He  escaped  to  France,  where  he  wandered  for  some  time,  ob- 
serving men  and  manners  with  a  spacious  and  discriminating 
eye,  and  preparing  materials  for  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
It  so  happened  that  shortly^  before  the  time  of  his  first  amval  in 
France,  the  Jansenist  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paria 
were  in  vogue.     They  probably  formed  a  pregnant  topic  of  con- 
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versation  in  Hume's  presence,  and  the  absurdity  with  which  they 
were  maintained  had  doubtless  its  effect  in  sufjgesting  the  train 
of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Essay  on  Miracles. 

In  France,  Hume  remained  for  three  years.     He  returned  to 
London  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  26j  to  superintend  the  launching 
of  his  first  literary  vessel,  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
This  celebrated  work  was  published  in  1739. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  a  very  clear  and  able  analysis  of  this  remark- 
able production,  which  fell  so  silent  on  the  British  ear  that  the 
author  was  hardly  gratified  even  by  abuse.  We  agree  generally 
with  the  remarks  which  he  has  thrown  out  on  the  purely  meta^ 
physical  parts  of  that  work,  which  unquestionably  presented  a 
great  and  striking  example  of  inductive  reasoning,  as  applied  to 
mental  phenomena,  and  in  precision  and  style  afford  a  model  for 
philosophical  ratiocination.  Hume  thought  so  decidedly,  that 
even  wnile  he  erred  he  taught  the  way  to  truth  to  those  who  came 
after  him  ;  and  although  on  many  momentous  questions  he  ar- 
rived at  a  false  result,  we  concur  with  Mr.  Burton  in  thinking 
that  no  philosophical  writer  has  done  more  in  teaching  the  man-  ^ 
ner  in  wnich  the  inquiry  into  the  science  of  mind  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Into  the  peculiar  merits  of  Hume's  theory  of  Ideas  and  Im^ 
pressions  it  is  not  within  our  present  limits  to  enter.  It  has  been^ 
often  canvassed,  and  presents  about  as  many  defects,  as  a  mere' 
system  of  mind,  as  most  theories  that  have  been  propounded.  In 
metaphysics,  a  theory  has  generally  been  useful  in  proportion  to 
the  skill  or  logic  employed  in  its  illustration.  It  is  of  service 
more  as  an  instrument  or  vehicle  of  truth,  than  as  a  subject  of 
absolute  demonstration.  Unquestionably  this  ''  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man  Nature  "  was  of  far  more  influence  as  an  example  of  a  lucid, 
logical,  and  calm  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  than  as 
furnishing  an  account,  having  any  pretensions  to  completeness, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  faculties  operate.  Of  his 
predecessors,  the  philosopher  who  most  nearly  approached  him  in 
manner  and  in  thought,  was  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  whose  own 
theory  is  not  the  worst  of  the  catalogue,  and  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  Hume  in  coolness  and  perspicuity. 

This  work,  as  we  have  said,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  to 
the  deep  mortification  of  the  young  author.  Yet  from  this  acorn, 
flung  unguided  on  the  wilderness  of  the  public,  was  destined  to 
spring  the  Scottish  School  of  philosophy,  and  its  not  less  vigorous 
ofi«hoot  among  our  German  neighbours. 

The  causes  which  led  to  its  cool  reception  probably  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  distaste  of  the  English  public  for  pure  metaphy- 
sics. Had  he  published  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  commanded 
more  attention  among  a  people  whose  cast  of  mind  rendered  such 
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6tudie$  peculiavly  attractive  to  them.  But  he  virouUl  at  the  same 
time  have  met  \nth  no  hicoiisiderable  outbreak  of  indignation, 
in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  tone  of  the  work  ;  and  on  this 
subject  we  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  intelligent  and  can- 
ilid  biograjiher. 

In  remarking  on  Hume's  views  of  cause  and  eftect,  Mr.  Burton 
ha«j  the  following  passage: — 

'*^  They  are  surely  no  enlightened  frjends  to  i-eligion,  who  maintain 
that  the  snppression  of  inqairy  as  to  themjitcrial  or  the  iminatcrial  world, 
is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  revealed  trutli.  The  bkspberacr  who 
raiscK  Ilia  voice  offensively  and  conteiUiotisly  against  what  his  fellow- 
citizens  hold  sacred,  invokes  the  public  wrath,  and  is  no  just  object  of 
sympjithy.  The  extent  of  his  punislimeut  is  regretted  only  when,  by 
its  vindictive  excess,  it  is  liable  to  exciie  retaliatorj  attacks  from  the 
same  quarter-  But  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  his  neighbours,  should  be  left  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  inqniries  ;  and  those  who,  instead  of  meeting 
him  by  fair  argument,  cry  out  irreligion,  and  call  in  the  mob  to  their 
nid,  sliould  reflect  iirst,  whether  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  arc 
right  in  their  conclusion,  that  his  inquiries,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
inimicHl  to  religion — whether  some  mind  more  acute  and  philosophicid 
than  their  own,  may  not  either  findly  confute  the  sceptical  philoso- 
pher s  argument,  or  prove  that  it  is  not  inimical  to  religion  ;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  they  are  not  hkely  to  be  themselves  the  greatest  foes 
tf)  religion,  by  holding  that  it  requires  sucli  defence,  and  tlie  practical 
blasphemers,  by  proclaiming  that  i-eligion  is  in  danger?" — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
87,  88. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ahstract  truth  ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Hume  or  his  writings,  nov 
would  Ilunie  himself  ever  have  held  such  a  tone.  It  is,  we  ud- 
njitj  quite  true  that  to  raise  a  cry  of  iri-cligion  agaiust  a  theory  iu 
physical  or  moral  science,  when  abstractly  propounded,  is  in  the 
general  both  weak  and  unjust.  He  who  believes  in  the  religion 
supposed  to  be  assailed,  must  believe  it  able  to  stand  all  legiti- 
mate tcst^  ;  and  no  philosophieal  inquiry,  if  conducted  on  logical 
or  iiKhietive  principles,  should  be  put  down  on  that  ground,  if 
liable  to  no  other  criticism.  Hut  Hume  made  no  secret  of  his 
infidelity.  In  his  reasonings  he  never  a|)proached  the  subject  of 
religion  without  plainly  indicating  the  slate  of  his  convictions  in 
regard  to  it ;  and  certainly  no  man  liad  ever  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  being  called  an  infidel  than  Hnmc.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  lie  gloried  in  it :  he  simply  professed  it^  hut  he  never  made 
any  doubt  about  tlie  matter.  If  fie  had  merely  propounded  his 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  and  left  others  to  follow  out  its  re- 
sults, tliera  might  have  been  some  reason  for  iudignation  at  the 
orthodox  clanionr  with  which  he  was  afterwards  assailed*  But 
he  was  accused  of  no  more  than  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  pro* 
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fess.  He  was  a  far  more  philosophical  sceptic  than  Gibbon, 
whose  sneer  is  that  of  malevolence — or  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  spe- 
culations,  founded  on  the  school  of  Shaftesbury,  and  betraying 
far  more  vanity  than  reasoning,  border  on  the  Satanic.  Hume 
plainly  had  no  pleasure  in  abusing  any  religion ;  but  he  wished 
the  world  would  understand  that  he  believed  in  none. 

We  therefore  own  our  wonder  that  Mr.  Burton  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  these  palliative  pages,  as  to  a  man 
who  felt  scepticism  so  little  as  a  reproach,  it  was  not  his  ab- 
stract theory,  but  his  avowed  practical  application  of  it,  which 
^excited  comment  and  remonstrance ;  and  although  it  might  have 
been  as  well  if  some  of  his  assailants  had  stopped  to  carry  out  his 
process,  he  who  stopped  midway  to  draw  specific  results  could 
not  be  surprised  with  reason,  or  complain  with  justice,  at  the  cla- 
mour and  revulsion  which  his  writings  originated  among  religi- 
ous men. 

In  what  language  scepticism  is  to  be  reproved,  or  in  what  temr 
per  treated,  is  a  totally  different  matter.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
consider  religion  as  purely  a  depa]i;ment  of  philosophy,  where  all 
men  may  with  impunity  select  their  own  theory,  and  where  pro- 
bably all  theories  have  an  equal  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
the  pure  sceptic  who  disbelieves  all  seems  only  an  incredulous 
speculator.  But  to  any  one  who  really  looks  on  religion  as  a  se- 
rious practical  concern,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  indifferent  to 
assaults  which  aim  directly  and  avowedly  at  the  foundation  on 
which  his  faith  rests.  There  are  two  processes  by  which  the  at- 
tack may  be  met.  One  is  to  stand  on  the  acknowledged  word 
of  truth,  and  show  the  contrariety  of  the  antagonist  argument ; 
and  this  to  the  man  who  feels  that  he  stands  firm  in  the  faith,  is 
tlie  shorter  and  the  safer  process.  The  other  is  to  grapple  with 
the  contending  theory  ana  show  its  actual  results ;  and  in  how 
many  departments  of  science  have  the  sceptic  cavillers,  who  but 
stepped  into  the  porch,  been  led  captive  in  triumph  under  the 
banner  of  Christianity  by  those  who  penetrated  the  shrine  ? 
The  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  philosopnic  alternative,  but  it  is 
not  one  to  which  the  powers  of  all  men  are  equal ;  and  no  man 
has  the  least  reason  to  grumble  that,  when  he  avows  himself  an 
infidel,  he  is  called  one.  How  far  the  name  infers  disgrace,  is,  of 
course,  a  question  on  which  he  and  his  accusers  will  necessarily 
be  at  issue ;  but  he  ought  to  feel  no  more  offence  in  being  stj^led 
an  infidel,  than  the  other  does  in  being  denominated  a  Christian. 
..  A  little  farther  on  in  his  book,  Mr.  Burton's  anxiety  to  protect 
tlie  Christianity  of  Hume,  leads  him  to  mistake  manifest  banter 
for  sober  earnest.  He  is  engaged  in  the  not  very  probable  task 
of  demonstrating  that  Hume's  doctrines  of  free-will  and  neces- 
sity, and  even  his  views  of  miracles,  were  consonant  with^  and 
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calculated  to  support  the  views  of  such  evangelical  clergy  as 
Whitefield  and  Erskine.  He  says,  that  "  in  this  same  section  on 
miracles,  there  ai'e  repeated  protests  against  the  reader  assuming 
that  the  writer  is  arguing  against  the  Christian  faith."  And  in 
illustration  of  these  '*  protests,"  he  quotes  two  sentences  which 
we  have  always  read  as  plain  and  palpable  sneers,  and  which 
even  in  Mr.  Burton's  pages  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  any  other 
manner.  "  As  if,"  says  Hume,  "  the  testimony  of  man  could  ever 
be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himself  who  conducted  the 
pen  of  the  inspired  writers^  And  again,  "  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  in  faith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of 
exposing  ity  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endured  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Whitefield  and 
Erskine  had  made  common  cause  with  a  man  who  held  that  the 
testimony  of  men  wast  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  or  that  our  most  holy  religion  was  not  fitted  to  endure 
the  test  of  reason :  and  we  do  indeed  marvel  how  such  senten- 
ces, from  such  a  pen  as  Hume's,  should  ever  have  been  imagined 
by  Mr.  Burton  to  convey  anything  but  the  sneer  which  every 
line  evinces. 

But  we  gladly  leave  this  topic,  which,  though  important,  is 
unpleasant,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  After  the 
premature  interment  of  his  first  literary  infant,  Hume  retired 
once  more  to  the  paternal  shades  of  Ninewells,  to  meditate  fresh 
dreams  of  literary  renown,  and  to  forget  if  possible  past  disap- 
pointments. A  correspondence  with  Francis  Hutcheson,  then 
m  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  closes  the  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "  Treatise,"  ana  the  next  attempt  we  find  made  in  the 
year  1741,  in  the  shape  of  two  anonymous  volumes  of  "  Essays 
Moral  and  Political."  These  were  published  in  Edinburgh,  and 
were  very  favourably  received,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the  young 
author  soon  forget  his  former  mortification.  The  Essays  them- 
selves are  too  well  known  to  require  further  remark :  they  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  author.  Of  the  Moral  Essays  we 
need  not  speak :  but  the  Political  branch  of  the  work  is  well- 
deserving  of  notice,  both  from  the  views  elucidated  in  them,  and 
from  their  greater  liberality  of  tone,  as  compared  with  the  more 
mature,  or  rather  more  hardened  views  of  the  author  of  the 
History  of  England.  We  think  Mr.  Burton  is  not  altogether 
accurate  in  underrating  the  prior  writers  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution. To  go  no  farmer  back,  Bolingbroke,  whatever  in  prac- 
tice he  mighthe,  had  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ana  a  fast  hold  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 
They  are  nowhere  more  soundly  or  elegantly  expounded  than 
in  his  Political  Treatises.  And  even  in  tSe  Craftsman,  of  which 
Mr.  Burton  speaks  so  slightingly — a  work  now  little  read  or 
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known,  there  are  political  disquisitions  replete  with  Constitu- 
tional knowledge,  and  forming,  if  we  mistake  not,  part  of  those 
stores  from  which  Fox  drew  his  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views  of  English  freedom.  But  still,  these  Essays  of  Hume  con- 
tain the  germ  of  great  and  important  principles  of  Government, 
with  a  certain  prospective  or  prophetic  character,  striking  out  as 
it  were,  and  laying  bare  the  veins  of  political  truth  which  have 
since  been  so  ably  worked.  Here  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
those  principles  of  political  economy,  and  utilitarian  government 
w^hich  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  respectively  afterwards  raised 
into  systems.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear  that  Hume  com- 
municated to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  some  of  the  unused  mate- 
rials which  he  had  collected  for  these  Essays ;  and  in  this  way 
his  sagacity  and  industry  may  have  tended  not  a  little  to  build 
up  that  throne  on  which  Smith  still  reigns  wiapproached. 

This  period  of  Hume's  life,  which  was  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity, 
found  him  a  poor  but  cheerful  philosopher,  with  no  settled  occu- 
pation beyond  following  out  his  system,  and  enjoying  and  adding 
enjoyment  to  a  pleasant  circle  of  Scottish  friends.  Mr.  Burton 
has  given  us  a  good  many  of  his  more  familiar  letters,  written  at 
this  period  to  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  and  other 
well-known  Scottish  characters  of  the  period.  His  epistolary 
style  is  admirable, — playful,  friendly,  and  free  of  restraint,  with 
a  Vein  of  gentle  courtesy  throughout, — in  short,  the  philosopher 
nowhere  appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  undress  of  his 
private  correspondence.  The  following  at  a  venture  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Hume  to  William  Mure  of  Caldwell 

«  September  10. 

"  I  made  a  pen,  dipt  it  in  ink,  and  set  myself  down  in  a  postnrfe 
of  writing,  before  I  had  thought  of  any  subject,  or  made  provision  of 
one  single  thought,  by  which  I  might  entertain  you.  I  trusted  to  my 
better  genius  that  he  would  supply  me  in  a  case  of  such  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  but  having  thrice  scratched  my  head,  and  thrice  bit  my  nails, 
nothing  presented  itself,  and  I  threw  away  my  pen  in  great  indigna- 
tion. '  O !  thou  instrument  of  dulness,'  says  I,  '  doest  thou  desert 
me  in  my  greatest  necessity  ?  and,  being  thyself  so  false  a  friend,  hast 
thou  a  secret  repugnance  at  expressing  my  friendship  to  the  faithful 
Mure,  who  knows  thee  too  well  ever  to  trust  to  thy  caprices,  and  who 
never  takes  thee  in  his  hand  without  reluctance.  While  I,  miserable 
wretch  that  I  am,  have  put  my  chief  confidence  in  thee  ;  and,  relin- 
quishing the  sword,  the  gown,  the  cassock,  and  the  toilette,  have 
trusted  to  thee  alone  for  my  fortune  and  myTame.  Begone !  avaunt ! 
Return  to  the  goose  from  whence  thou  earnest.  With  her  thou  wast  of 
some  use,  while  thou  conveyedst  her  through  the  ethereal  regions* 
And  why,  alas  1  when  plucked  from  her  wing,  and  pat  into  my  hand^ 
doest  tfcoa  ft6t  3:ee6gni8e  isome  Bimilitode  betwixt  it  and  iky  !uUiv# 
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soil  I  imd  render  me  the  same  service,  in  aiding  the  fliglits  of  my  heavy 
imH«finntioii  ?' 

*'  Tliti8  aceiK^ed,  the  pen  erected  itself  upon  hs  point,  plaeed  itself 
lietwixt  my  fingers  and  my  thumb,  and  moved  itself  to  and  ftx)  upon 
I  his  paper,  to  inform  you  of  the  story,  complain  to  you  of  my  injus- 
lice,  and  desix'e  your  good  offiees  to  the  reconciling  such  ancient  friends. 
But  not  to  speak  Jionsense  any  longer,  {by  which,  however,  I  am  glad  I 
have  already  filled  a  page  of  paper,)  I  arrived  here  about  three  weeks 
ngo,  am  in  good  health,  and  very  deeply  immersed  m  books  and  study. 
Tell  your  sister,  Miss  Betty,  (afier  having  mmle  her  my  compHmenta,) 
that  I  am  as  grave  as  she  imagines  a  philosopher  should  be — laugh 
only  once  a  fortnight,  sigh  tenderly  onee  a  weekj  but  look  sullen  evei^ 
moment  In  short,  none  of  Ovid  s  metamorphoses  ever  showed  so 
absolute  a  change  from  a  human  creature  into  a  beast ;  I  mean  from 
a  gallant  into  a  philosopher. 

**  I  doubt  not  hut  jou  sec  my  Lord  Glasgow  very  often,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  suppose,  w^hen  I  write  to  one,  I  pay  my  respects  to  both. 
At  least,  I  hope  he  will  so  far  indulge  my  laziness.  Hanc  veniam  pth 
timtisqae  damnsque  vic'mim* 

"  Did  you  receive  ray  letter  from  Glasgow?  I  hope  it  did  not  dis- 
please you.     What  are  your  resolutions  with  regard  to  that  affair  ? 

"  Remember  me  to  your  sister,  Miss  Nancy,  to  JVIiss  Dunlop,  and  to 
l^Ir.  Leech msin.  Teil  your  mother,  or  sisters,  or  whoever  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  matter,  that  tlieir  cousin,  John  Steuart,  is  in  Eng- 
hmd,  and,  as  'tis  believed,  will  return  with  a  great  fortune. 

'*  I  say  not  a  word  of  Mr,  Hutcheson,  for  fear  you  should  think  I 
intend  to  run  the  whole  circle  of  my  West-country  acquaintance,  and 
to  make  you  a  hearer  of  a  great  many  formal  compliments*  But  I 
remember  you  all  very  kindl}'',  and  desire  to  be  remembered  by  you, 
and  to  be  spoke  of  sometimes,  and  to  be  wTote  to." — Vol.  i.  pp.  153- 
155. 

It  seems  that  in  1745  Hume  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  tlxe  Chair  of  Ethics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  It 
was  thought,  however,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ^vas  not  exactly  the  best  exponent 
of  ethics  J  or  the  safest  g^uide  for  the  rising  generation ;  and  the 
4'hoice  fell  on  Mr.  William  Cleghorn,  who  held  it  without  at  least 
alarming  the  orthodoxy  of  the  public.  Foiled  in  this,  Hume's 
next  occupation  w^as  a  very  singular  one,  and  placed  him  in  a 
position  quite  as  extraordinary  for  a  pliilosopher,  and  nearly  as 
ridiculous,  as  when  twent}^  years  aftenvards  lie  found  himself  the 
3'age  at  every  beauty's  toilet  in  Pains.  It  proved,  however,  no 
hiugliing  matter  for  Hume  at  the  time.  The  last  Marquis  of 
Annandale  invited  Hume  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  companion.  In  jjoinfc  of  fact  his  Lordship  was  insane, 
and  his  insanity  took  a  literary  tuni,  which  probably  suggested 
Hume  as  an  appropriate  ap])endage  to  his  estaolishment.  His  pre- 
decessor in  this  singular  office  seems  to  have  been  a  beau  by 
profession^  and  his  real  master  was  a  Captain  PhiMp  Vincent,  who 
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was  a  relation  of  the  Marchioness^  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and 
vulgar  mind,  if  one  may  judge  of  him  from  the  traces  preserved  of 
him  in  these  volumes.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  posi- 
tion soon  became  one  which  all  Hume's  philosophy  could  hardly 
enable  him  to  endure.  The  Marquis  grew  more  mad,  and  the 
brother-in-law  more  intolerable,  as  the  year  went  on ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  dismissed  after  a  quarrel  with  Vincent, 
and  brought  an  action  against  the  Marquis  for  £75  of  arrears  of 
salary-^a  most  inglorious  ending  of  an  inglorious  servitude. 
The  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  curious,  and  more  creditable 
to  Hume's  temper  than  to  his  independence* 

The  scene  shifts  again,  and  we  find  our  philosophical  hero 
secretary  to  General  Sinclair,  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France — a  scheme  which  turned  out  thoroughly  abortive,  and 
which  had  no  result  worth  mentioning,  excepting  that  it  gave 
the  future  historian  some  insight  into  military  operations,  such 
as  they  were  at  that  day.  Hume  appears  to  have  thought^ 
however,  that  this  brilliant  service  entitled  him  to  be  put  on 
half-pay — a  claim  which  he  did  not  abandon  till  1763.  Indeed, 
obstinacy  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  element  in  his 
character.  It  would  also  seem  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
laying  aside  the  pen  for  more  warlike  weapons,  and  accepting  a 
company,  if  one  could  be  procured :  he  says,  however,  "  this  I 
build  not  on :  nor  indeed  am  I  very  fond  of  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  General 
Sinclair  on  his  embassy  to  Turin — ^was  near  the  scene  of  that 
most  paltry  of  engagements  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  visited 
the  plains  of  Mantua  and  the  Eternal  City,  with  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Lord  Charlemont's  description  of  him  while 
there  is  worth  transcribing. 

"  *  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
baffled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that 
science  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecihty.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of 
his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman^  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech  in 
English  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom  most 
certainly  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though 
now  near  Mtj  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health 
and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  ot'man- 
ly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like 
a  grocer  of  the  trained  band:?.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  ai\d  Turin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see 
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that  their  quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Fled* 
montese.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should 
appear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in 
scarlet/  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

During  his  absence  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understand- 
ing had  been  published,  with  no  great  popularity  at  firat.  Had 
we  space,  we  should  be  inclined  to  discuss  at  some  little  length 
Mr.  Burton's  observations  on  free-will  and  necessity,  as  well  as 
on  miracles — a  subject  on  which  we  own  we  do  not  very  well 
understand  him.  But  the  field  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  our  en- 
tering on  it  at  present. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  conclude  this 
hasty  sketch,  by  simply  alluding  to  the  remainder  of  Hume's 
career.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing,  and  began  to  collect  the  materials  for  his  His- 
tory, the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1762. 
Attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  pure  style  and  masterly 
ability  of  the  work ;  but  still  it  had  not  all  the  success  he  ex*- 
pected.  The  star  o(  Robertson  was  beginning  to  ascend,  and  to 
outshine  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  only 
indications  we  find  in  Hume  of  jealousy  of  a  friend,  occur  in  his 
letters  on  this  mortifying  topic.  These  things  soured  his  feel- 
ings towards  his  countrymen — at  least  those  of  the  south.  He 
never  speaks  of  an  Englishman  in  his  correspondence  without 
some  epithet  of  contempt  or  disgust ;  and  his  hatred  of  popular 
government  seems  to  have  been  nearly  increased  to  monomania 
by  the  exasperated  state  of  his  feelings  towards  an  undiscrimi* 
nating  public.  Accordingly,  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  his 
history,  he  carefully  expunged  all  phrases  which  might  seem  to 
savour,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  of  whiggery :  and  in  the 
micrhty  influence  which  that  classic  and  polished  work  has  had 
in  forming  the  minds,  and  warping  the  views  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  he  had  a  most  unphilosophical  but  triumphaiU  f:^ 
venge  on  the  neglect  of  his  contem])oraries. 

In  1763  he  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  Hertford,  then  oor  Am*- 
bassador  at  that  Court ;  and  certainly  if  French  empresiemmt 
could  atone  for  English  rudeness,  the  balm  was  most  copiously 
applied.  "  He  was,"  Horace  Walpole  says,  grudgingly  encnigh^ 
**  quite  the  mode  f  though  the  cynical  Englishman  cannot  with- 
hold an  expression  of  sneering  wonder  that  a  fat  Scotchman 
should  have  been  so  much  honoured.  His  reputation  had  travel- 
led before  him ;  and  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  grave  minister^ 
and  gay  ladies  of  quality,  wits  and  men  of  science,  in  short  all 
the  component  parts  of  that  motley  Vanity  Fair,  joined  in  ince^r 
sant  adulation  and  devotion  to  the  great  champion  of  infidelity. 
Unused  as  he  was  to  such  a  scene,  Hume  stood  his  new-born 
lionours  with  singular  equanimity.  It  was  indeed  a  circle  of  great 
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names  in  which  he  moved — ^D'Alembert,  Turgot,  Conti — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  science  and  in  society.  Yet  there  is 
something  awful  to  think  that  in  this  gay  and  thoughtless  assem- 
blage it  was  not  so  much  the  genius  as  the  infidelity  of  the  philo- 
sopher which  established  his  popularity ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  utter  impiety  and  blasphemy  of  these  polished  circles,  it  is 
not  difiScult  to  descry  the  seeds  which  so  soon  afterwards  ripened 
into  appropriate  but  fearful  convulsion. 

Hume  returned  to  England  in  1766,  bringing  with  him  the 
eccentric  madman  Rousseau,  for  whose  fancied  wrongs  Hume's 
honest  sympathy  had  been  excited.  But,  morbid  and  ungrate- 
ful, Rousseau  turned  on  his  benefactor  before  many  months  were 
over ;  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  his  protege  seem  to 
have  roused  Hume  to  more  genuine  anger  than  his  correspon- 
dence anywhere  previously  betrays.  He  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  dealings  with  literary  lunatics. 

Hume's  fortune  had  been  improved  by  his  later  occupations, 
and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  clearness  and  despatch 
which  showed  that  he  had  as  much  practical  ability  as  power  of 
abstract  thought  and  logical  discrimination.  His  appointment 
terminated  by  the  ministerial  convulsions  of  the  day,  and  Hume 
once  more  retired,  with  a  decent  competence,  to  private  life. 
He  resided  in  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1776,  when,  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  seek  for  advice  in  England,  he  died  at  Bath,  on  the 
25th  of  August  of  that  year,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  Hume's  merits  as  a  man  of  letters  it  is  high  and  deserved 
praise  to  say,  that  himself  a  Scotchman,  speaking  the  vernacular 
in  all  its  Doric  breadth,  his  style  is  purer  and  more  faultless  than 
that  of  any  writer  of  that  century,  at  least  of  the  latter  half  of  it. 
It  is  not  such  English  as  Dryden's,  nor  is  it  as  flowing  and  florid 
as  Bolingbroke's.  It  has  a  little  of  the  constraint  of  a  man  writ- 
ing in  a  language  not  quite  familiar;  still  we  have  no  English 
work  of  philosophy,  the  language  of  which  is  so  purely  philosophic, 
and  no  history,  the  style  of  which  is  so  eminently  historical. 
-  His  History,  however,  will  not  be  the  lasting  memorial  of  his 
name.  The  far-reaching  stretch  of  his  philosophy  has  engra- 
ven his  name  deep  in  the  records  of  human  thought ;  and  melan- 
choly as  it  may  be  to  think  that  all  the  consolation  it  afForde<.l  its 
author  was  the  conclusion  that  all  was  darkness  and  uncertainty; 
'and  many  as  the  minds  have  been  whose  steadfastness  have  been 
shaken  by  the  daring  infidelity  of  this  great  master,  we  yet 
venture  to  think  that  his  searching  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only 
tended  to  strengthen  those  pillars  of  faith  which  he  intended  to 
shake,  and  to  elucidate  in  still  greater  brightness  those  great 
tniths  at  which  his  darts  were  so  unavailingly  hurled. 
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Art-  XI. — 1.  Afan^s  best  Eulogy  after  Death.  A  Sermon  preached 
in  Hie  A  ssemhly  Hali^  Canonmitkj  June  6, 1847,  beijiff  the  Sab- 
bath  immediatdy  after  the  Funeral  of  Thamas  Chalmers^  D.Z>., 
LL,D.^  *Sre.  4'c,  By  James  Sieveright,  D.D.,  Markiuch, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Momingside  Free  Churchy  June  6, 
1847,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately  following  the  Funeral  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D,j  JAjM*  By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce, 
A.M.,  Free  St.  Andrew's  Chui*ch,  Edinburgh. 

3.  *'  He  being  dead  yet  speakethr  A  Sermon  preached  in  Hie 
Territorkd  Churchy  West  Forty  Edinburffhj  June  6, 1847,  being 
the  Sabbath  immediately  foUouring  the  Funeral  of  ITio mas  Chal-- 
mersy  IKD,,  LL.D,  By  the  Rev.  W-  K.  Tweedie,  Free  Tol- 
booth  Church,  Edinburgh. 

4.  ElijahLS  Translation,  A  Sermon  preached  in  Chalmers*  Ter^ 
ritorial  Churchy  West  Port^  on  June  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath 
immediately  aft^the Fimeral  of  Thomas  Chaimerjs^  D.D.^  I^L.D.^ 
^G.  ifc.     By  the  Rev.  Wm-  Tasker,  ^linisler  of  that  Church. 

6.  Dying  in  tJie  Lord,  Being  the  Substance  of  two  Discourses 
preached  in  the  Free  Church  of  Burnttslandj  on  tite  Sabbath 
after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chahners,  D,D,y  LL,D.^  ^-c.  ^"C. 
By  the  Kev.  David  Couper,  Burntishmd.  ' 

6.  The  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsefnen  thereof,    A  Discourse^ 
delivered  by  the  Rev-  J,  A,  Wai^lacEj  in  the  Free  Churchy  Ha^ 
tvickf  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chalmerif,  IKD.,  LLD. 

7.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Chulmers.  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Gibson,  Belfast, 

8.  The  Bighteous  Man  taken  away  from  the  Evil  to  come,  A 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  tlte  Fev,  Thomas  Chalmers^  i>,Z/.^ 
LL,D.j  ^c  ^r.     By  the  Rev.  Jokm  G.  LoRTivrER,  Glasgow. 

9.  A  Discourse  of  the  Qualities  and  Worth  of  Thomas  Chalme7*s^ 
DM.    By  W,  L,  Alexander,  D.D. 

10.  The  Eei\  Dr*  Chalmers^  Ms  Chamcte^'^  lAfe^  and  Labours. 
A  Sefnnou  preoched  in  Hanover  Presbi/terian  Churchy  Brighton^ 
on  Sabbathj  June  13,  1847.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  J* 
Ross.    Brighton, 

11.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers,     By  A.  S<  P.,  Glasgow. 

12.  Dr.  Chalmers.     Extracted  from  the  ^^  Presbyterian  Review ^^ 

To  these  powerful  and  affectionate  tributes  -vve  would  gladly 
refer  our  readers,  and  ourselves  keep  silence.  By  and  bv 
the  grief  and  panic  so  lately  felt  in  our  Northern  Capital  will 
subside  into  hiKtoric  veneration,  snul  Irgitimate  Biography  will 
briiinr  to  li<rht  tlic  details  of  I>n  Cliahner^'  interior  and  most 
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instructive  life.  And  then  it  may  be  possible  for  most  admiring 
find  indebted  friends  to  sketch  his  character  with  a  pen  that  does 
not  falter  and  an  eye  that  does  not  fill.  He  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  this  Review,  and  it  owes  him  too  much  to  permit 
his  decease  to  pass  ^vithout  the  earliest  record ;  but  so  close  waa 
that  connexion  and  so  great  were  these  obligations  that  our 
readers  will  not  wonder  if  the  earliest  notice  is  but  short. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1780,  and  was  early  sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's 
University.  From  traditions  still  plentiful  in  the  North,  his 
college  career  must  have  been  distinguished  by  some  of  his  sub- 
sequent peculiarities — energy,  good  humour,  companionableness, 
and  ascendancy  over  others.  And  it  was  then  that  his  passion 
for  the  physical  sciences  was  first  developed.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  some  branches  of  natural  history  with 
more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  success  that 
besides  assisting  his  own  professor  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh.  For  these  early  pursuits 
he  never  lost  a  lingering  taste,  and  in  the  summer  holidays  of 
his  mellow  age  it  was  his  delight  to  give  lectures  to  youthful 
audiences  on  electricity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 
His  attainments  in  these  fields  of  knowledge  were  not  those  of 
a  mere  amateur ;  but  in  earlier  life  had  all  the  system  and  security 
of  an  accomplished  philosopher.  And  though  for  some  years 
they  engrossed  him  too  much,  they  afterwards  helped  him  amaz- 
ingly. Mathematics  especially  gave  him  the  power  of  severe 
and  continuous  thinking;  and  enabled  him,  unseduced  by  a 
salient  fancy,  to  follow  each  recondite  speculation  to  its  curious 
landing-place,  and  each  high  argument  to  its  topmost  stronghold. 
And  wLilst  this  stern  discipline  gave  a  stability  to  his  judgment 
and  a  steadiness  to  his  intellect,  such  as  few  men  of  exuberant 
imagination  have  ever  enjoyed,  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural 
sciences  Airnished  that  imagination  with  its  appropriate  wealth. 
They  supplied  the  imagery  often  gorgeous  and  august,  sometimes 
brilliant  and  dazzling,  by  which  in  after  days  he  made  familiar 
truths  grander  or  clearer  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and, 
linked  together  by  a  genius  mighty  in  analogies,  they  formed 
the  rope-ladder  by  which  he  scaled  pinnacles  of  dazzling  eleva- 
tion, and  told  down  to  wondering  listeners  the  new  panorama 
which  stretched  around  him.  Consecrated  and  Chnstianized, 
his  youthful  science  reappeared  and  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Astronomical  Discourses  and  Natural  Theology, 

The  first  place  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  was  Cavers,  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  helper  to  the  aged  minister. 
It  was  here  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charters  of  Wil- 
ton^— a  minister  remarkable  fur  this,  that  he  did  not  preach  any- 
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thing  which  he  did  not  understand.    He  did  not  fully  understand 
the  Gospel,  and  he  did  not  fully  preach  it ;  but  those  moral 
truths   and    personal   duties    which   he    did    comprehend,    he 
enforced  with  a  downrightness,  a    simplicity  and  minuteness 
Which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.     To  latest  existence  Dr. 
Chalmers  retained  a  profound  respect  for   the   practical  wis- 
dom and  lively  sense  of  this  Scottish  Epictetus ;  and  though 
it  is  comparing  the  greater  with  the  less,  those  who  have  heard 
him  in  his  more  familiar  sermons — discoursing  the  matter  vnth  a 
village  audience,  or  breaking  it  down  to  the  unlettered  hearers  of 
the  West  Port  or  the  Dean — were  just  listening  to  old  Charters 
of  Wilton,  revived  in  a  more  affectionate  and  evangelical  version, 
in  May  1803,  he  was  settled  in  the  rural  parish  of  Kilmany. 
This  was  to  his  heart's  content.     It  brought  him  back  to  his  na- 
tive county.     It  gave  him  an  abundance  of  leisure.     It  brought 
him  near  the  manse  of  Flisk,  and  beside  a  congenial  and  distin- 
guished naturalist.     It  was  the  country,  with  the  clear  stars 
above  and  the  glorious  hills  around  him ;  and  it  allowed  him  to 
wander  all  day  long,  hammer  in  hand  and  botanical  box  on  his 
sjioulders,  chipping  the  rocks  and  ransacking  the  glens,  and  cul- 
tivating a  kindly  acquaintance  with  the  outlandish  peasantry. 
But  all  this  while,  though  a  minister,  he  was  ignorant  of  essen- 
tia:! Christianity.     There  was  in  nature  much  that  pleased  his 
taste,  and  he  knew  \evy  well  the  quickened  step  and  tne  glisten- 
ing eye  of  the  eager  coUector,  as  he  pounces  on  some  rare  crystal 
or  quaint  and  novel  flower.     But  as  yet  no  Bible  text  had  made 
his  bosom  flutter,  and  he  had  not  hidden  in  his  heart  sayings 
which  he  had  detected  with  delight  and  treasured  up  like  peans. 
And  though  his  nature  was  genial  and  benevolent — though  he 
h^  his  chosen  friends  and  longed  to  elevate  his  parishioners  to  a 
higher  level  of  intelligence,  and  domestic  comfort,  and  virtuous 
enjoyment — he  had  not  discovered  any  Being  possessed  of  such 
paramount  claims  and  overwhelming  attractions  as  to  make  it 
end  enough  to  live  and  labour  for  His  sake.     But  that  discovery 
he  made  while  writing  for  an  Encyclopaedia  an  article  on  Chris- 
tianity.    The  death  of  a  relation  is  said  to  have  saddened  his 
mind  into  more  than  usual  thoughtfulness,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  the  researches  which  his  task  deinanded,  the  scheme  of  God 
was  manifested  to  his  astonished  understanding,  and  the  Son  of 
God  was  revealed  to  his  admiring  and  adoring  affections.     The 
Godhead  embodied  in  the  person  and   exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  the  remarkable  arrangement  for  the  removal  and 
annihilation  of  sin,  a  gratuitous  pardon  as  the  germ  of  piety  and 
the  secret  of  spiritual  peace — these  truths  flung  a  brightness  over 
his  field  of  view,  and  accumulated  in  wonder  and  endearment 
round  the  Redeemer's  person.    He  found  himself  in  sudden  pos- 
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feession  of  an  instrument  potent  to  touch,  and,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, omnipotent  to  transform  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  exulted 
to  discover  a  Friend  all-worthy  and  divine,  to  whom  he  might 
dedicate  his  every  faculty,  and  in  serving  whom  he  would  most 
eflPectually  subserve  the  widest  good  of  man.  And  ignorant  of 
their  peculiar  phraseology,  almost  ignorant  of  their  history,  by 
the  direct  door  of  the  Bible  itself  he  landed  on  the  theology  of 
tlie  Reformers  and  the  Puritans  ;  and  ere  ever  he  was  aware,  his 
quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  were  intent  on  reviving  and 
ennobling  the  old  Evangelism. 

The  heroism  with  which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the  fer- 
vour with  which  he  proclaimed  the  newly-discovered  Gospel, 
made  a  mighty  stir  in  the  quiet  country  round  Kilmany ;  and 
at  last  the  renown  of  this  upland  Boanerges  began  to  spread  over 
Scotland,  till  in  1815  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  invited  him 
to  come  and  be  the  minister  of  their  Tron  Church  and  parish. 
He  came,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  years  sustained  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  arguments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf  of 
vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever  kindled  or  eloquence  ever 
launched  into  the  flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thoughts  And 
though  the  burning  words  and  meteor  fancies  were  to  many  no 
more  than  a  spectacle — the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an  illumination 
which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  the  Tron  Church  into  a  dome 
of  coloured  fire — they  were  designed  by  their  author  and  they 
told  like  a  weekly  bombardment.  Into  the  fastnesses  of  aristocra- 
tic hauteur  and  commercial  self-sufficiency — into  the  airy  bat- 
tlements of  elegant  morality  and  irreligious  respectability  they 
sent  showering  the  junipers  of  hot  conviction ;  and  in  hundreds 
of  consciences  were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 
And  though  the  effort  was  awful — though  in  each  paroxysmal 
climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and  yet  more  loftily,  he  poured 
forth  his  very  soul — for  the  Gospel,  and  love  to  men,  and  zeal  for 
God  now  mingled  with  his  being,  and  formed  his  temperament, 
his  genius,  and  his  passion — though  he  himself  was  his  own  artil- 
lery, and  in  these  self-consuming  sermons  was  rapidly  blazing 
away  that  holocaust — himself — the  effort  was  sublimely  success- 
ful. In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  capital  and  the 
coarse  earthliness  of  the  Western  a  breach  was  effected,  and  in 
its  Bible  dimensions  and  its  sovereign  insignia  the  Gospel  tri- 
umphant went  through.  Though  the  labours  of  Love  and  Bal- 
four had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of  many,  it  was  not  till  in 
the  might  of  commanding  intellect  and  consecrated  reason  Chal- 
mers came  up — it  was  not  till  then  that  the  citadel  yielded,  and 
evangelical  doctrine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  meditative  and 
active  mind  of  modem  Scotland ;  and  whatever  other  influences 
may  have  worked  together^  it  was  then  and  there  that  tb«  buttle  of 
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a  vitalized  Christianity  was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted 
or  overawed,  evangelical  majorities  in  Synods  and  Assemblies, 
Church  of  Scotland  Missions,  the  two  hundred  additional  cha- 
pels, the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church,  an  earnest  ministry  and 
a  liberal  laity,  are  the  trophies  of  this  good  soldier,  and  the  splen- 
did results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  worn,  but  not  wearjr,  he  was  fain  to 
seek  relief  in  an  academic  retreat.  Again  his  native  county 
offered  an  asylum,  and  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  its 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  spent  five  years  of  calmer  but  not 
inglorious  toil.  Omitting  that  psychology,  which  in  Scottish 
colleges  is  the  great  staple  of  moral  philosophy  lectures,  with  his 
characteristic  intentness  he  advanced  direct  to  those  prime  ques- 
tions which  affect  man  as  a  responsible  beinff,  ana  instead  of 
dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets,  instead  of  those  smoked 
and  dusty  virtues  which  have  Iain  about  since  the  times  of  So- 
crates and  Seneca — instead  of  withered  maxims  from  a  pagan 
text-book,  he  took  his  code  of  morals  fresh  from  Heaven's  statute* 
book.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  into  his  system  of  morality 
he  flung  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He  threw  in  himself — but  he 
threw  something  better — he  threw  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Northern  University  was  taught  an  evangelized  ethics— 
a  system  with  a  motive  as  well  as  a  rule — a  system  instinct  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  buoyant  with  noble  purposes.  And  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room — caught  up  by  en- 
thusiastic and  admiring  listeners,  the  contagion  spread ;  and  as 
they  passed  from  before  his  chair,  the  Slite  of  Scottish  youth, 
Urqunart,  Duff,  and  Adam,  issued  forth  on  the  world,  awake  to 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  life-long  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.     Too  often  a  school  for  sceptics — when  Chalmers  was 

I)rofessor,  the  ethic  class  became  a  mission  college — ^the  citadel  of 
iving  faith,  and  the  metropolis  of  active  philanthropy ;  and  whilst 
every  intellect  expanded  to  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  his 
views,  every  susceptible  spirit  carried  away  a  holy  and  generous 
impulse  from  his  own  noble  and  transfusive  nature. 

And  then  they  took  him  to  Edinburgh  College,  and  made  him 
Professor  of  Theology.  In  the  old-estabUshed  times  this  was  the 
top  of  the  pyramid — the  highest  post  which  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land knew — and  like  Newton  to  the  mathematic  chair  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  pre-eminent  fitness  bore  Chalmers  into  the  Edinburgh 
chair  of  divinity.  And  perhaps  that  Faculty  never  owned  such 
a  combination  as  the  colleagues,  Welsh  and  Chalmers.  Alike 
men  of  piety — ahke  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their  public 
career  distinguished  by  immaculate  purity — the  genius  and  ta- 
lents of  the  one  were  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  other.  Popu- 
lar and  impassioned — a  declaimer  in  th^  desk,  and  often  causing 
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his  class-room  to  ring  again  with  the  fine  frenzy  of  his  eloquence, 
Chahners  was  the  man  of  powei*.  Academic  and  reserved— ad- 
hering steadfiastly  to  the  severe  succession  of  his  subjects,  and 
handling  them  earnestly  but  calmly — Welsh  was  the  man  of 
system.  Ideal  and  impetuous,  the  one  beheld  the  truth  embo- 
died in  some  glorious  fancy,  and  as  the  best  and  briefest  argu- 
xnent  tore  the  curtain  and  bade  you  look  and  see.  Contempla- 
tive and  cautious,  the  other  was  constantly  rejecting  the  illustra- 
tions which  pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the  staff  of  his 
remorseless  logic  through  the  illusions  of  poetry  when  substituted 
for  the  deductions  of  reason  or  the  statements  of  history.  San- 
guine and  strenuous,  the  one  was  imjiitient  of  doubts  and  delays ; 
and  if  reasoning  failed  had  recourse  to  rhetoric ; — if  the  regular 
passage-boat  refused  his  despatches,  he  at  once  bound  them  to  a 
rocket  and  sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient  and  acute, 
the  other  was  willing  to  wait,  and  was  confident  that  truth  if  un- 
derstood must  sooner  or  later  win  the  day.  Ardent  and  gener- 
ous, the  panegyric  of  the  one  was  an  inspiring  cordial ;  vigilant 
and  faithful,  the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely  caveat.  A 
man  of  might,  the  one  sought  to  deposit  great  principles,  and 
was  himself  the  example  of  great  exploits.  A  man  of  method, 
the  other  was  minute  in  his  directions,  and  painstaking  in  his 
lessons,  and  frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  The  one  was 
the  man  of  grandeur ;  the  other  the  man  of  grace.  The  one  was 
the  volcano ;  the  other  was  the  verdure  on  its  side.  The  one  was 
the  burning  light ;  the  other  the  ground  glass  which  made  it 
softer  shine.  Each  had  his  own  tint  and  magnitude ;  but  the 
two  close-united  made  a  double  star,  which  looked  like  one ;  and 
DOW  that  they  have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  predict  the 
rising  of  such  another? 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great  labour  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
to  popularize  the  Scottish  Establishment.  A  reUf^ion  truly  na- 
tional, enthroned  in  the  highest  places,  and  a  beatific  inmate  in 
the  humblest  homes — a  Church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  all — a  Church  with  a  king  for  its  nur- 
sing father,  and  a  nation  for  its  members — this  was  the  splendid 
vision  which  he  had  once  seen  in  Isaiah,  and  longed  to  behold 
in  Scotland.  It  was  to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 
pastor,  and  anon  the  professor,  tended.  By  his  great  ascendancy 
ne  converted  the  populous  and  plebeian  parish  of  St.  John's  into 
an  isolated  district — with  an  elder  and  a  deacon  to  every  family, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  for  every  child — and  had  wellnigh  banished 
pauperism  from  within  its  borders.  And  though  it  stood  a  re- 
proachful oasis,  only  shaming  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hop«  and 
pmyer  had  been  that  its  order  and  beauty  would  have  said  to  other 
ministers  and  sessions,  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  And  then  the  whole 
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drift  of  his  prelections  was  to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the 
country  ardent  evangelists  and  afiPectionate  pastors — indoctrinated 
with  his  own  extensive  plans,  and  inflamed  with  his  own  benevolent 
purposes.  And  then,  when  for  successive  years  he  crusaded  the 
country,  begging  from  the  rich  200  churches  for  the  poor,  and 
went  up  to  Lonaon  to  lecture  on  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  Christian  Churches,  it  was  still  the  same  golden  ftiture — 
a  Church  national  but  Christian,  endowed  but  independent, 
established  but  free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  and  awoke 
from  beneath  their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier  days.  And  when  at 
last  the  delusion  of  a  century  was  dissolved — ^when  the  courts  of 
law  changed  their  own  rfind,  and  revoked  the  liberty  of  the 
Scottish  Church — much  as  he  loved  its  old  establishment — much 
as  he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professorship  and  much  more,  as  he 
loved  his  200  churches — ^with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he 
signed  them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his  grand  climacteric, 
and  many  thought  that,  smitten  down  by  the  shock,  his  grey 
hairs  would  descend  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  was  time  for 
him  "  to  break  his  mighty  heart  and  die."  But  they  little  knew 
the  man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like  the  trodden  palm, 
had  80  often  sprung  erect  and  stalwart  from  a  crushing  over- 
throw. We  saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him  in  its  Con- 
vocation— the  sublimest  aspect  in  which  we  ever  saw  the  noble 
man.  The  ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they  looked  over  the 
bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  the  breakers,  all  on  board 
seemed  anxious  and  sad.  Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  their 
old  flrst-rate,  and  never  had  she  ploughed  a  braver  path  than 
when — contrary  to  all  the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  all  the  ex- 
perience of  former  voyages — she  dashed  on  this  fatal  bar.  The 
stoutest  were  dismayed,  and  many  talked  of  taking  to  the  frag- 
ments, and,  one  by  one,  trying  for  the  nearest  shore ;  when 
calmer  because  of  the  turmoil,  and  with  the  exultation  of  one 
who  saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this  dauntless  veteran  was 
heard  propounding  his  confident  scheme.  Cheered  by  his  as- 
surance, and  inspired  by  his  example,  they  set  to  work,  and  that 
dreary  winter  was  spent  in  constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter 
draught  and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to  carry  every 
true-nearted  man  who  ever  trod  the  old  ship's  timbers.  Never 
did  he  work  more  blithely,  and  never  was  tnere  more  of  athletic 
ardour  in  his  looks  than  during  the  six  months  that  this  ark  was 
a-building — though  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of  blighted 
hopes  and  defeated  toil,  and  the  unknown  sea  before  him.  And 
when  the  signal-psalm  announced  the  new  vessel  launched,  and 
leaving  the  old  gaUey  high  and  dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner 
unfurled,  and  showed  the  covenanting  blue  still  spotless,  and  the 
symbolic  bush  still  burning,  few  wfll  forget  the  renovation  of 
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his  youth  and  the  joyful  omen  of  his  shining  countenance.    It 
was  not  only  the  rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance  of  his 
spirit  which  repeated  "  God  is  our  Refuge."*     It  is  something 
heart-stirring  to  see  the  old  soldier  take  the  field,  or  the  old 
trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes;  but 
far  the  finest  spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle  was  Chalmers  with 
his  hoary  locks  beginning  life  anew.    But  indeed  he  was  not  old. 
They  wno  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful  healthful  thing 
around  them — those  who  can  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future, 
and  transfuse  life  from  reaUties  not  come  as  yet — their  blood  need 
never  freeze.     And  his  bosom  heaved  with  all  the  newness  of  the 
Church's  life  and  all  the  bigness  of  the  Church's  plans.    And, 
best  of  all,  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  young. 
This  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  morning  of  that  Exodus,  he  did 
not  totter  forth  from  the  old  Establishment  a  blank  and  palsy- 
stricken  man;  but  with  flashing  eye  snatched  up  his  palmer-staff, 
and  as  he  stamped  it  on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook,  and  an- 
swered with  a  deep  God-speed  to  the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage. 
From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  course,  there  was  no  fa- 
tigue in  his  spirit  and  no  hesitation  in  his  gait.     Relieved  from 
hollow  plaudits  and  from  hampering  patronage,  far  a-head  of  the 
sycophants  who  used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him,  and 
surrounded  by  men  in  whose  sincerity  and  intelligent  sympathy 
his  spirit  was  refreshed,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  afiection  he 
confided  and  rejoiced,  he  advanced  along  his  brightening  path, 
with  uprightness  and  consistency  in  his  even  mien  and  the  peace 
of  God  in  his  cheerful  countenance.     His  eye  was  not  dim  nor 
his  force  abated.     On  the  14th  of  May  we  passed  our  last  morn- 
ing with  him.    It  was  his  first  visit  to  London  after  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Ovation  nine  years  ago.     But  there  were  now  no 
coronets  nor  mitres  at  the  door.     Besides  one  or  two  of  his  own 
family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist  Noel,  and  Isaac  Taylor  were  his 
guests.    And  he  was  happy.    There  was  neither  the  exhaustion  of 
past  excitement  nor  the  pressure  of  future  engagements  and  anx- 
ieties in  his  look.     It  was  a  serene  and  restftu  morning,  and  little 
else  than  earnest  kindness  looked  through  the  summer  of  his 
eyes.   The  dav  before,  he  had  riven  his  evidence  before  the  Sites' 
Committee  ot  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  of  the  week,  it  was  twenty  years  that  day 
since  ne  had  opened  Edward  Irving'^s  church,  most  of  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  his  early  friend.     There  was  a  mildness  in 
his  tone  and  a  sweetness  in  his  manner,  and  we  could  now  almost 
fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which  might  have  warned  us  of 


*  The  psalm  with  which  the  Free  Assembly  opened. 
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what  was  coming.  He  preached  all  the  sabbaths  of  his  sojourn 
in  England,  willingly  and  powerfully,  and  on  the  last  sabbath  of 
May  he  was  again  at  home.  That  evening  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  thought  his  public  work  completed. 
He  had  seen  the  Disruption  students  through  the  four  years  of 
their  course.  He  had  seen  the  Sustentation  Fund  organized. 
Ho  had  been  to  Parliament  and  borne  his  testimony  m  high 
places.  To-morrow  he  would  give  in  the  College  Report  to  the 
Free  Assembly;  and  after  that  he  hoped  to  oe  permitted  to 
retire  and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his  remaining  days.  He 
was  willing  to  decrease,  and  close  his  career  as  a  city  missionary. 
But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  lower  room,  the  Master 
said,  "  Come  up  hitner,*"  and  took  him  up  beside  himself.  Next 
morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love  was  the  lifeless  fonn-*-in 
stately  repose  on  the  pillow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  "a  brow 
not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  sons  of  men."  Like  his  friends 
Thomson,  M^Crie,  Welsh,  and  Abercrombie,  that  stout  heart 
which  had  worked  so  hard  and  swelled  with  so  many  vast  emo- 
tions, had  gently  yielded,  and  to  his  ransomed  spirit  opened 
heaven's  nearest  portal. 

He  possessed  in  highest  measure  that  divinest  faculty  of  spirit, 
the  power  of  creating  its  own  world ;  but  it  was  not  a  poet 
creating  worlds  to  lo<3t  at :  it  was  the  reformer  and  philantnro- 
pist  in  haste  to  people  and  possess  tliem.  His  was  the  yrork- 
mg  earnestness  which  is  impatient  till  its  conceptions  are  real- 
ities and  its  hopes  embodied  in  results*  For  example,  he  took 
his  idea  of  Christianity,  not  from  books,  nor  from  its  living  spe- 
cimens :  for  the  Christianity  of  books  is  often  trite,  and  the 
Christianity  of  Uving  men  is  often  arrogant  and  vulgar ;  but 
he  took  his  type  of  Christianity  fix)m  its  Divine  Original — 
benignant,  majestic,  and  god-like  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bible — 
and  gave  this  I'efined  and  lofty  idea  perpetual  presidency  in  his 
congenial  Imagination.  And  what  sort  of  place  was  that? 
Why,  it  was  ouite  peculiar.  It  was  not  like  Jeremy  Taylor^s — a 
fairy  grotto  wnere  you  looked  up  through  the  woodbine  ceiling 
and  saw  the  sky  with  its  moonlit  clouds  and  the  angels  moving 
among  them ;  or  listed  the  far-oflf  waterfall  now  dying  like  an 
old-world  melody,  or  swelling  powerfully  like  a  prophecy  when 
the  end  is  near.  Nor  was  it  like  Foster's — a  donjon  on  a 
frowning  steep — where  the  moat  was  black,  and  the  winds  were 
cold,  and  the  sounds  were  not  of  earth,  and  iron  gauntlets 
clanged  on  the  deaf  unheeding  door.  Nor  was  it  his  favourite 
Cowper's — a  cottage  with  its  summer  joy,  where  the  swallow 
nestled  in  the  eaves  and  the  leveret  sported  on  the  floor — ^where 
the  sunbeam  kissed  the  open  Bible,  and  Homer  lay  below  the 
table  till  the  morning  hymn  was  sung.     Nor  was  it  the  Imagina- 
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tion  of  his  dear  companion,  Edward  Irving — a  mountain-sanctu- 
ary at  even-tide,  where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted  sires  would  come 
to  him,  and  martyr  tunes  begin  to  float  through  the  duskier 
aibl^  and  giant  worthies  enter  from  the  mossy  graves  and  fill 
with  reverend  mien  the  ancient  pews.    More  real  than  the  first 
—more  happy  than  the  second — ^raore  lordly  than  the  third,  it 
w$is  more  modern  and  more  lightsome  than  the  last.    It  was 
a  mansion  airj-,  vast,  and  elegant — an  open  country  all  round  it 
and  sunshine  all  through  it — not  crowded  with  curiosities  nor 
strewed  with  trinkets  and  toys — but  massy  in  its  proportions  and 
stately  in  its  ornaments — the  lofty  dwelling  of  a  princely  mind. 
And  into  this  Imagination  its  happy  owner  took  the  Gospel  and 
enshrined  and  entnroned  it.    That  Gospel  was  soon  the  better 
(ienius  of  the  place.     It  gave  the  aspect  of  broad  welcome  and 
bright  expectation  to  its  tlireshold.     It  shed  a  rose-tint  on  its 
marble  and  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  through  its  halls.     And 
like  an  Alhambra  with  a  seraph  for  its  occupant,  it  looked  forth 
from  the  lattice  brighter  than  the  noon  that  looKcd  in.     Yes,  it 
was  no  common  home  which  the  Gospel  found  when  it  fii'st  cour 
secrated  that  lofty  mind;  and  it  was  no  common  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  that  spirit  first  felt  the  dignity  and 
gladness  of  this  celestial  inmate.     Powers  and  resources  were 
devoted  to  its  service— not  needed  by  that  Gospel,  but  much 
needed  by  Gospel-rejecting  man.     And,  not  to  specify  the  suc- 
cessive offerings  laid  at  its  feet  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well 
as  grateful  of  devotees,  we  would  mention  his  Parochial  Sermons 
and  his  Astronomical  Discourses.     In  the  one  we  have  the  Gos- 
pel made  so  palpable  that  the  simplest  and  slowest  hardly  can 
miss  it;  in  the  other  we  find  it  made  so  majestic  that  the  most 
intellectual  and  learned  cannot  but  admire  it.  *  In  the  one  we  have 
Christianity  brought  down  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  we  have  it  exalted  above  the  heavens.    In  the  one  we  see 
the  Gospel  in  its  world-ward  direction,  and  starting  from  the 
cradle atBethlehem,follow  it  to  the  school  and  the  fireside  and  the 
dying-bed ;  in  the  other  we  view  it  in  its  God-ward  direction, 
and  following  its  fiery  chariot  fer  beyond  the  ^axy,  lose  it  in 
the  light  inaccessible.   In  the  one  we  have  existence  evangelized ; 
in  the  other  we  have  the  Gospel  glorified.     The  one  is  the  primer 
of  Christianity ;  the  other  is  its  epic. 

But  it  was  not  in  mere  sermons  that  his  imagination  burned 
and  shone.  His  schemes  of  beneficence — ^his  ]Mans  for  the  re- 
generation of  his  country  took  their  vastness  and  freshness  from 
the  idealism  of  a  creative  mind.  At  first  sight  they  had  all  the 
look  of  a  romance — impossible,  transcendental,  and  unreal.  And 
liad  the  inventive  talent  been  his  only  faculty,  they  would  have 
continued  romantic  projects  and  nothing  more;— a  new  Atlantis, 
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a  happy  valley,  or  a  fairy-land.     And  if  he  had  been  like  most 
men  of  poetic  mood,  he  would  have  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
reduce  his  gorgeous  abstractions  to  dull  actualities.  But  Chalmers 
was  never  haunted  by  this  fear.     He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing 
his  conceptions,  but  longed  to  see  them  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood.     He  had  no  tenaemess  for  his  day-dreams,  but  would 
rather  see  them  melt  away,  and  leave  in  their  place  a  waking 
world  as  good  and  lovely  as  themselves.   Vivid  as  was  his  fancy, 
his  working  faculty  was  no  less  vehement ;  and  his  constructive 
instinct  compelled  him  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an 
institution  or  an  eflbrt  had  once  fairly  filled  his  soul.     And 
these  exertions  he  made  with  an  intensity  as  irresistible  as  it  was 
contagious.     Like  the  statesman  who,  in  the  union  of  a  large 
philosophv  and  a  gorgeous  fancy,  was  his  parallel* — he  might 
nave  divided  his  active  career  into  successive  "  fits,"  or  "  manias," 
—  a  preaching  fit,  a  pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  Church-reforming,  a  fit 
of  Church-extending.     And  such  transforming  possessions  were 
these  fits — so  completely  did  they  change  his  wnole  nature  into 
the  image  of  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  that  the  Apostle's 
words,  "  this  one  thing  I  do,''  he  might  have  altered  to,  "  this 
one  thing  I  am."     There  was  no  division  of  his  strength — no 
diversion  of  his  mind;  but  with  a  concentration  of  mighty  powers 
which  made  the  spectacle  sublime,  he  moved  to  the  onset  with 
lip  compressed  and  massy  tread,  and  victory  foreseen  in  the 
glance  of  his  eagle  eye.     And  like  all  men  of  overmastering  en- 
ergy— like  all  men  of  clear  conception  and  valiant  pm'pose — ^like 
Nelson  and  Napoleon,  and  others  bom  to  be  commanders — over 
and  above  the  assurance  given  by  his  frequent  success,  there 
was   a   spell  in   his  audacity — a  fascination   in  his  sanguine 
chivalry.     Many  were  drawn  after  him,  carried  helpless  cap- 
tives by  his  force  of  character ;  and  though,  at  first,  many  felt 
that  it  required  some  faith  to  follow  him,  like  the  great  genius 
of  modern  warfare,  experience  showed  that  for  mor^  as  well  as 
military  conquests,  there  may  be  the. deepest  wisdom  in  dazzling 
projects,  and  rapid  movements,  and  reckless  daring.     It  was 
owing  to  the  width  of  his  field,  and  the  extent  of  nis  future, 
and,  above  all,  the  greatness  of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most 
venturesome  of  phuanthropists,  and  also  the  most  victorious. 
The  width  of  his  field — for  if  he  was  operating  on  St.  John's  he 
had  his  eye  to  Scotland — if  he  was  making  an  effort  on  his  own 
Establishment,  he  had  an  eye  to  Christendom.     And  the  extent 
of  his  future — for  every  man  who  is  greater  than  his  coevals  is  a 
vaticination  of  some  age  to  come — and,  with  Chalmers,  the 
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struggle  was  to  speed  this  generation  on  and  bring  it  abreast  of 
that  wiser  and  holier  epoch  of  which  he  himself  was  the  pre- 
cocious denizen.  And  the  greatness  of  his  faith — for  he  be- 
lieved that  whatever  is  scriptural  is  politic.  He  believed  that 
whatever  is  in  the  Bible  will  yet  be  m  the  world.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  all  things  are  coming  which  God  has  promised,  and 
that  all  things  are  practicable  which  God  bids  us  perform. 

But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  unless  the  prime  feature 
in  our  memory's  picture  be  his  wondrous  goodness.  It  was  not 
so  much  in  his  capacious  intellect,  or  his  soaring  fancy,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  lellows,  as  in  his  mighty  heart.  Big  to  begin 
witn,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till  it  took  in  the  human 
family.  "  Good-will  to  man"  was  the  inscription  on  his  serene 
and  benignant  countenance;  and  if  at  times  the  shadow  of 
some  inward  anxiety  darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  momentary 
displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was  needful  to  brighten  it 
into  its  wonted  benignity  was  the  sight  of  something  human. 
Deeply  impressed  with  our  nature's  wrong  estate — a  firai  and 
sorrowful  oeliever  in  its  depravity  and  desperate  wickedness — 
the  sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter  to  his  spirit  and 
nothing  sombre  to  his  bearing.  Like  Him  who  best  knew  what 
was  in  man,  but  who  was  so  bent  on  making  him  better,  that 
the  kindness  of  his  errand  counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  in- 
tuition, and  filled  his  mouth  with  gracious  words — there  was  so 
much  inherent  warmth  in  his  temperament,  and  so  much  of 
heaven-imparted  kindliness  in  his  Christianity,  that  love  to  man 
was  his  vital  air,  and  good  offices  to  man  his  daily  bread.  And 
how  was  his  ruling  passion — ^how  was  his  philanthropy  dis- 
played! Not  in  phrases  of  extatic  fondness— for  though  a 
citizen  of  the  world  he  was  also  a  Scotchman — in  the  region  of 
the  softer  feelings  sequestered,  proud,  and  shy — and,  except  the 
"  my  dear  sir,"  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordial  shake  of  eager 
recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the  commonplace  expressions  of 
endearment,  and  did  not  depreciate  friendship's  currency  by  too 
lavish  emplovment  of  its  smaller  coin.  He  must  have  been  a 
special  friend  to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as  anything  more 
addicted  than  ^  Youths  very  truly.'  Nor  did  his  warmth  come 
out  in  tears  of  tenderness  and  the  usual  utterances  of  wounded 
feeling ;  for  in  these  he  was  not  so  profiise  and  prompt  as  many. 
How  did  it  appear?  On  a  wintry  day,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  because  the  frost  on  the  panes  is 
thawing,  and  life  is  tingling  back  into  our  dead  fingers  and 
leaden  feet  ?  And  it  was  by  the  glow  that  spread  aground  wherever 
Dr.  Chalmers  entered, — by  the  gaiety  which  sparkled  in  every 
eye,  and  the  happiness  which  bounded  in  every  breast, — by  the 
mellow  temperature  to  which  the  atmosphere  suddenly  ascended, 
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— it  was  by  this  that  you  recognised  your  nearness  to  a  focus  of 
philanthrophy.    How  did  it  appear?     How  do  we  know  that 
that  huge  Newfoundland,  pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has  a 
propensity  for  saving  drowning  people,  but  just  because  the  mo- 
jnent  yon  playing  child  capsizes  into  thegaraen  pond,  heplun^ 
after,  and  lands  him  dripping  on  the  gravel  ?    And  it  was  bytke 
instinctive  bound  with  which  he  sprang  to  the  relief  of  misery, — 
the  importunity  with  which,  despite  his  population  and  his  pauper 
theories,  he  entreated  for  such  emergencies  as  the  Highland  ois^ 
tress,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  relieved  the  successive 
cases  of  poverty  and  woe  that  came  to  his  private  ear  and  eve, 
— it  was  because  wherever  grief  or  suffering  was,  there  was  t>r, 
Chalmers,  that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sympathies.     But 
you  might  know  it  in  other  ways.     Read  the  five-and-twenty 
volumes  of  his  works,  and  say  what  are  they  but  a  magazine  of 
generous  thoughts  for  the  elevation,  and  genial  thoughts  for  the 
comfort  of  mankind  ?     What  are  they  but  a  collection  of  pleads 
ings  with  power  on  the  behalf  of  weakness ;  with  opulence  on  the 
benalf  of  penury ;  with  Christian  intelligence  on  the  behalf,  of 
outcast  ignorance  and  home-grown  paganism? — ^^Vhat  are  they 
but  a  series  of  the  most  skilful  prescriptions  for  mortal  miseryj 
— a  good  and  wise  physician's  legacy  to  a  disordered  world, 
which  he  dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal  ?    And  what  was 
the  succession  of  his  services  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?     For 
what,  short  of  God's  glory,  but  the  good  of  man,  was  he  spending 
his  intellect,  his  ascendancy  over  others,  his  constitution,  and  Ina 
time  ?     We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal  strength  and  his  flaming 
energy;  and  the  idea  we  now  retain  of  his  life-long  career  » 
just  an  engine  of  highest  pressure  pursuing  the  iron  path  of  an 
inflexible  philanthropy,  and  speeding  to  the  terminus  ot  a  happier 
clime  a  lengthy  train,  of  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  blind;  and 
we  pity  those  who,  in  the  shriek,  the  hurry,  and  the  thunder 
of  tne  transit — the  momentary  warmth  and  passing  indigna- 
tion of  the  man,  forget  the  matchless  prowess  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  splendid  purpose  of  his  living  sacrifice.     And  yet  our 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  a  weight  upon  his  thoughts,  and  suck 
a  work  on  his  hands,  he  found  so  much  time  for  specific  kind^ 
ness,  and  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit.     Like  tne  apostle  on 
whom  devolved  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  but  who  in  one  let- 
ter sends  messages  to  or  from  six-and-thirty  friends,  there  was 
no  favour  so  little,  and  no  friend  so  obscure,  that  he  ever  forgot 
him.  If,  in  a  moment  of  absence,  he  omitted  some  wonted  civility, 
or,  by  an  untimely  interruption,  was  betrayed  into  a  word  of 
sharpness,  he  showed  an  excessive  anxiety  to  redress  the  wrong, 
and  ileal  the  unwilling  wound.     And  glorious  as  it  was  to  see 
him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  transcendant  inspiration,  or  rather 
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ott  tlie  Pisgah  of  some  sacred  and  enraptured  survey,  it  was  more 
deHghtftil  to  behold  him  in  self-unconscious  lowliness — still  great^ 
but  forgetful  of  his  greatness — by  the  hearth  of  some  quiet  neigh- 
bour, or  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  or  among  friends  who 
did  not  make  an  open  show  of  him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things.  With  all  the 
puissant  combativeness  and  intellectual  prowess  essential  to  such 
a  lofty  reason,  it  was  lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play  of  the  lion- 
hearted  man.  With  all  his  optimism— his  longings*  after  a  higher 
scale  of  piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Christianity,  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  how  contented  he  was  with  every  friend  as  he  is,  and  with 
what  magnetic  alertness  all  that  was  Christian  in  himself  darted 
forth  to  all  that  was  Christian  in  a  brother.  And  above  all,  with 
bis  wholesale  beneficence,  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  regards,  and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it  was  in- 
structive to  see  his  affections  so  tender,  his  friendships  so  firm, 
and  his  kind  offices  so  thoughtful  and  untiring. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian  who  approached  a  given 
text  with  less  appearance  of  system  or  pre-conception.  No  pas- 
sage wore  to  him  a  suspicious  or  precarious  look,  and  instead  of 
handling  it  uneasily,  as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he  took  it 
up  securely  and  frankly,  and  dealt  with  it  in  all  the  confidence 
Or  a  good  understanding.  Some  Scripture  interpreters  have  no 
system.  To  them  all  texts  are  isolated,  and  none  interprets  an- 
other. And  the  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is  not  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  interprets  some  pas- 
sages, but  leaves  others  unexplained.  In  the  highest  sense,  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  systematic.  He  justly  assumed  that  a  revelation 
from  God  must  be  pervaded  by  some  continuous  truth ;  and  that 
a  clue  to  its  general  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  ultimate 
feet,  some  self-consistent  and  all-reconciling  principle.  To  him 
the  Gospel  was  a  Revelation  of  Righteousness  ;  and  Ma!^''s 
Need  and  God's  Gift  were  the  simple  elements  into  which  his 
theology  resolved  itself.  In  the  various  forms  of  man's  vacuity 
and  Grod's  ftilness,  man's  blindness  and  the  Spirit^s  enlightening, 
the  carnal  enmity  and  the  supplanting  power  of  a  new  affection, 
the  hoUowness  of  a  morality  without  godliness,  and  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  these  primary  truths  were  con- 
stantly re-appearing ;  and  just  because  his  first  principles  were 
so  few,  they  suited  every  case,  and  because  his  system  was  so 
simple,  he  felt  it  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  forcing  locks,  he 
had  found  the  master-key,  and  went  freely  out  and  in.  And  in 
this  we  believe  that  he  was  right.  From  want  of  spirituality,  from 
want  of  study  or  capacity,  we  may  fail  to  catch  it ;  but  there  is  a 
Scriptural  unity.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  a  record,  its  main  fact 
is  one ;  so  far  as  it  is  a  revelation,  its  chief  doctrine  is  one ;  so 
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far  as  it  is  the  mind  of  God  exhibited  to  fallen  man,  its  prevail- 
ing tone  and  feeling  are  one.  And  having  in  comprehension  of 
mind  ascertained,  and  in  simplicity  of  faith  accepted  this  unity— 
the  revealed  truth  and  the  Scriptural  temperament.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic  strength  which 
gave  him  textual  freedom ;  and  if  for  one  forenoon  ne  would 
dilate  on  a  single  dutv  till  it  seemed  to  expand  into  the  whole  of 
man,  or  on  one  doctnne  till  it  bulked  into  a  Bible,  it  was  only  a 
portion  of  the  grand  scheme  passing  under  the  evangelic  micro- 
scope. It  was  the  lamp  of  the  one  cardinal  truth  lighting  up  a 
particular  topic.  And  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  objectea  to 
nis  preaching  as  not  sufficiently  evangelical,  were  only  less  evan- 
gelical than  ne.  With  many  the  Gospel  is  a  tenet ;  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  the  Gospel  was  a  pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  were  not  stuck  over  with  quoted  texts,  but  every  para- 
graph had  its  Scriptural  seasoning.  His  whole  being  held  the 
Gospel  in  solution,  and  beyond  most  text-reciters,  it  was  his 
anxiety  to  saturate  with  its  purest  truth  ethical  philosophy  and 
political  economy,  daily  life  and  personal  conduct,  as  w^  as  re- 
tired meditation  and  Sabbath-day  religion. 

We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  commemorate  the  Lord's  great 
goodness  to  his  servant  in  allowing  him  such  a  completed  work 
and  finished  course.  Many  a  great  man  has  had  a  good  thing 
in  his  heart ;  a  temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  out  it  was 
still  in  his  heart  when  he  died.  And  many  more  nave  just  put 
to  their  hand,  when  death  struck  them  down,  and  a  stately  m^-- 
ment  is  all  their  monument.  But  there  is  a  sublime  and  affect- 
ing conclusiveness  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What  more 
could  the  Church  or  the  world  have  asked  from  him  ?  It  will 
take  the  Church  a  generation  to  learn  all  that  he  has  taught  it^ 
and  the  world  a  century  to  reach  that  .point  from  which  he  was 
translated.  And  yet  he  has  left  all  his  meaning  clear,  and  all 
his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  completed  work  is  of  the  best . 
kind  ;  all  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  activity  and 
enterprize  he  has  read  a  new  lesson.  To  disinterested  but  far- 
seen  goodness  he  has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  philanthropy  he 
has  given  new  impulse,  and  to  the  pulpit  new  inspiration.  And 
whilst  he  has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of  this  world's 
great  men,  he  has  gone  up  another  and  a  majestic  on-looker  to 
the  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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Abseuteeism  in  Ireland,  evil  of,  524. 

Adams,  Mr.  J.  C,  begins  investigations  re- 
garding the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  212, 
213— makes  known  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours to  Professor  Challis  and  Mr.  Airy, 
214-216— Mr.  Airy's  injustice  towiuras 
him,  225,  226 — ^he  took  the  most  useful 
mode  of  publishing  his  discovery,  234 — 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  priority  of  dis- 
covery, 235-244 — local  honours  will  not 
make  up  for  the  injury  done  to  him^  246. 

Adams,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  ■*  Private 
Thoughts,"  325. 

Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ireland,  505. 

Aguara  guazu,  38 — See  Dogs. 

Airy,  Mr.,  discourages  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Eugene  Bouvard  from  their  attempts  to 
seek  for  a  New  Planet,  210-212— his  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Adams,  216 — his  reception  of 
Le  Verrier's  communication,  224 — his  un- 
just decision  in  favour  of  Le  Verrier's 
claims,  225,  226. 

America,  North,  Dogs  and  Wolves  of,  36 — 
See  Dogs. 

America,Soath,  Dogs  of,  38,  See  Dogs. 

Arago,  M.,  gives  a  name  to  Uie  New  Planet, 
228 — ^his  zeal  in  urging  Le  Verrier's 
claims  as  the  discoverer,  229. 

B 

Ballykilcline,  dealings  'of  the  occupants  of 
the  Crown  Lands  at,  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  528. 

Barrington,  Sir  M., — ^his  testimony  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  522, 
523. 

Berridge,  Rev.  John,  his  peculiar  style  of 
Preaching,  323,  324. 

Bible,  inspiration  of,  359,  See  De  Wette, 

Biot,  M.,  his  decision  against  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Planet,  230 — liis  opinions  as  to  the  prio- 
rity of  publication,  237. 

Brief  Statement  of  the  ajm^ssion  of  the 
French.in  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  &c.,  137. 


Bouvard,  Eugene,  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Airy  concerning  the  discrepancies  of  Ur- 
anus, 21 1,  212. 

Buffon,  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Does,  33. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  superiority  of  his  to 
other  Jacobite  histories,  108,  109 — Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  539. 


Canton,  395,  396,  See  China. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  unfavourable  re- 
ception of  his  translation  of  Dante,  291— 
his  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  291,  292 
— ^his  death  and  character,  293,  294. 

Challis,  Professor,  Mr.  Adams  acquaints  him 
with  his  discovery  of  the  New  Planet, 
214 — his  early  inactivity  in  making  pee 
of  Mr.  Adams'  observations,  222— zeal 
and  diligence  he  afterwards  di8played,223. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Dr. — birth  and  youthfUl 
studies,  561  —  Ministry  at  Cavers  and 
Kilmany,  562 — characteristics  of  his  two 
Professorships,  564 — the  convocation  and 
the  disruption,  566 — his  idea  of  Christi- 
anity, peculiarities  of  his  imagination, 
568 — boldness  and  success  of  his  schemes 
of  beneficence,  570 — systematic  strength 
and  textual  freedom  ox  his  sermons,  573. 

China,  exclusive  nature  of  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 388,  389— population  389,  390— 
Mandarins,  391,  392 — administration  of 
justice,  392,  393— beggars,  393,  394— 
Canton,  395,  396 — Foo-chow,  Ning-po, 
and  Shang-hai,  396-398 — commercial  im- 
portance of  Chusan,  398,  399— Hong- 
Kong,  399— agriculture,  400,  401— culti- 
vation of  Rice,  401,  402— Cotton  planta- 
tions, 402,  403— Tea  shrub,  404,  4C5_ 
religious  sects  amongst  the  Chinese,  405, 
406 — Budh  and  Confucius,  407— Chinese 
guarantees,  408 — infanticide  and  opium 
smoking,  409,  410— the  opium  trade,  41 1 
—a  Mandarin's  dinner  table,  412,  413 — 
observation  of  New-Year's  Day,  414-416 
— filial  piety,  417 — China  an  inviting  field 
for  Missionary  labour,  418-.^otiee8  pf 
the  Medical  Miaeions,  419. 
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Chasau,  commercial  importance  of,  398, 399. 
Claudet,  M.  A., — his  recent  improvements 

on  the  Daguerreotype,  487. 
Clerk,  Mr.  G.  R.,_Poiitical  Agent  on  the 

Sutledge,  437. 
Oinfucius,  405,  See  China. 
Copley  Medal,  unjust  adjudications  of^  231, 

232. 
Cotton,  cultivation  of  402,  403. 
Com,  exports  of,  284. 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  historical  Cycles,  11. 


Daguerre  and  Daguerreotype.  See  Photo- 
graphy. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  —  his  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  Photography,  467. 

De  Wette's  introduction,  855 — the  Modem 
Theology  of  Germany,  355 — necessity  for 
a  sound  Christian  literature,  356 — Mr. 
Parker's  translations,  357, 358 — De  Wet- 
te,  358 — ^his  fundamental  maxim,  359 — 
the  Bible  classed  with  Homer,  &c.  360 — 
Its  inspiration  proved  from  internal  evi- 

^  dence,  360,361 — economy  of  Divine  in- 
terpositions, 361 — Divine  interpositions 
distinguished  from  fictitious  miracles,  362 
...modification  of  the  miraculous  economy, 
863 — essential  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  Mythic  records, 
363,  364-.the  Mythic  and  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God,  365 — the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
366 — defect  of  the  Bible  literature  of 
Germany,  367. 

Dickens,  Charles,  review  of  his  works,  114- 
117. 

Distilleries,  stoppage  of,  and  amount  of  grain 
consumed  in,  261-263 — stoppage  of,  2ti3. 

Dogs,  natural  history  and  origin  of,  29 — 
man's  power  over  the  brute  creation,  29, 
30 — ferocity  of  wolves,  30 — capability  of 
domestication  of  wild  animals,  31 — man's 
share  of  the  work  of  domestication,  32 — 
Pointer  dog,  its  natural  instinct,  32 — 
extract  from  Mr.  Swainspn,  32 — Shep- 
herds' Dogs  asserted  by  Buiffon  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  original  species,  33 — sup- 
posed origin  of  dogs  from  wolves,  34,  35 
— ^resemblance  between  the  dogs  and 
wolves  of  North  America,  36— colour  of 
wolves,  37 — dogs  of  South  America,  38, 

39 barking  unnatural  to  dogs,  38,  39 — 

dogs  of  the  Falkland  Islan&,  39,  40 — 
Eastern  dogs,  their  supposed  origin,  40 — 
habits  of,  41 — Hydrophobia  in  the  East, 
4 1— Jackals  in  the  East,  42 — red  dogs  of 
Asia,  43— Buansa  dogs  of  Nepaul,  43,  44 

wild  clog    of  Beloochistan,  44 — Indian 

Dholes,  44,  45 — Pariah  dogs  of  India,  45, 
4G — Pariah  dogs  of  Egypt,  46 — Dinghs  of 
New  Holland,  47,  48— various  origin  of 
dogs,  and  influence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances in  produciii!;  different  varietieH, 
49__cl()g.s  an  exception  to  the  jihysiolngi- 
cal  dictum  of  John  Hunter  concerning 


hybrid  animals,  50 — proo&  of  the  early 
subjugation  of  the  dog,  51 — its  treatment 
by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoos, 
51,  52 — disinterestedness  of  its  attach- 
ment  to  men,  52,  53 — instances  of  its 
fidelity,  53,  54. 

Doubleday,  Mr.,  his  merits  u  a  historian  not 
yet  established,  337 — cause  assigned  by 
him  for  the  Revolution  of  1688,  338— his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Stuart  period,  as  compared  with  it  at  the 
present  time,  338-340 — Letter  from  Jef- 
ferson in  support  of  his  views,  842«-he 
adopts  some  of  Ricardo's  opinions,  346.- 
epithets  of  abuse  used  by  him,  348 — mea- 
sure proposed  by  him  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  country,  353,  364. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  M.D.,--di8covers  the  an- 
tagonizing action  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
spectrum,  494. 


Emigration  as  a  cure  for  Ireland,  513. 
England,  the  three  evangelic  eras  in,  306- 

310. 
Etching  of  Daguerreotypes,  492. 


Final  Causes, — the  doctrine  of,  commonly 
disparaged,  1 — discarded  by  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  1,  2 — objected  to  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  2 — nature  of  Bacon's  objec* 
tions  to,  3---legitimate  use  of,  vindicated  by 
Bacon  and  ^bei*t  Boyle,  4 — its  subser- 
vience to  physical  science  and  natural  theo- 
logy* 4, 5,  24 — Whewell's  opinions  of,  6— 
nature  of  Descartes'  objections  to,  5,  6« 
vindicated  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  6— ana- 
lysis of  Boyle's  disquisitions,  6,  7,  8 — dis- 
paraged by  Laphce,  Cabanis,  and  Geoffrey 
St  Hilaire,  9,  10 — influence  of  science  on 
our  national  i*eligion,  10,  11  —  Victor 
Cousin's  historical  cycles,  1 1  — our  present 
position  in  his  chart,  12 — ^worksof  Auguste 
Comte  and  John  Mill  on  the  sensational 
system,  12 — ideal  system  revived  through 
Kant's  speculations  and  Dr.  Chafanen' 
works,  12  —  tendency  to  scepticism  in 
England,  1 3— physical  science  discouraged 
at  Oxford,  13, 14 — Bishop  Wiseman's  re- 
marks on  the  study  of  geology,  14 Mr. 

Irons,  15 — his  opinions  on  the  argument 
from  design  and  natural  theology,  18,  19 
— general  outline  of  his  scheme,  20 — ^his 
definition  of  a  cause,  20 — Westminster 
Divines  on  second  causes,  20,  21 — Mr, 
Irons'  attempt  to  overthrow  Paley's  argu- 
ment from  design,  21 — inconsistencies  of 
Irons'  argument,  22— definition  of  final 
causes,  23 — difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  speculations  on,  23 the  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God  from,  stated 
by  the  ancients,  '23, 24~doctrine  of  causa- 
tion, t?4,  25— Mr.  Irons'  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  -25— religion  the  final  cawe  of  the 
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hnfliaii  mind^  26  — ^  examinaiion  nf  Mr* 
Irons'  theory,  26 — natural  evidence  of 
theology  maintained  by  Professor  Wfaie- 
weU,  27,  28. 
Financial  History  of  England,  effects  of  the 
ReT«Iution  of  1688,  337,  388— State  of 
England  dforing  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  888,  38d_effects  of  the 
Act  of  1719,  841_Napoleon'8  project  of 
iiinuling  England,  848,  344-^expenditure 
inonrred  to  meet  the  invasion,  345 — Ri- 
cardo^s  tmet  on  the  Fnndmg  System,  846 
— endosares  of  lands  in  England  and 
Wales,  347.— position  of  England  and  of 
the  CSontihaital  Powers  in  w  prospect  of 
war,  349,  dftO^diflbrent  condition  of  the 
English  and  French  labourer,  352 — pro- 
posal for  aweeping  away  tha  national  debt 
and  taxes,  858,  854. 

Fizeau,  M., — his  discovery  of  the  Electro- 
type process  in  Photography,  491. 

Forbes,  Duncan.  His  expostulations  with 
Lord  Lovat,  89,^0— his  birth  and  parent- 
age, 92,  93^hia  clemency  towanis  his 
vanquished  countrymen,  93, 94 — he  enters 
Parliament,  95 — becomes  Lord-Advocate, 
96,  97 — measures  carried  by  him  through 
Parliament,  97' — his  zeal  in  serving  his 
country^  ^Br-diange  in  his  religious  opin- 
ions^ .  9dr-^  appointed  President  of  the 
Court  of.  Session,  lOO-Jiis  talents  as  a 
lawyer,  100,  101 — his  exertions  in  sup- 
pressiag  the  Rebellion  of  '45, 102,  108— 
ingratitude  of  Government  for  hUi  valu- 
able servioea,  104,  105 — his  death  and 
character,  106-108. 

Foster,  Judge,-— his  opini(m  on  Middle-men, 
625. 

France,  condition  of,  351 — paralell  between 
and  England,  352,  353. 

Freeman,  J.  J.,  and  D.  Johns.  See  Narra- 
tive. 
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CMileo,  his  mode  of  publishing  Ins  discove- 
ries, 239. 

Galle,  M.,  discovers  the  New  Planet,  227. 

German  Women,  872.  ISee  Hahn  Hahn. 

Germany,  theology  of,  355 — Biblical  litera- 
taie,867. 

Chrimahaw,  Rev.  Williajcn,  hia  popularity  and 
ardour  in  his  work,  326. 


Hahn  Hahn,  Ida,  Countess  of.  Her  novels, 
868  —  literary  ladiea  a  new  order  of 
beings,  868.-proper  province  of  women, 
369,  870— of  men,  370— the  domestic  ro- 
mance the  peculiar  provinoe  of  liter- 
ary ladies,  870,  871 — character  of  her 
writings,  371,  872  —  German  women, 
their  taste  for  psychology,  372,  373 
— Sybille,  878-380— female  characters  of 
Conntess  Hahn  Hahn  contrasted  with 
thoae  of  Shakapere  and  Goethe,  880, 
881-^tendei^y  to  acepticiam  and  an  ideal 


life  among  German  women,  881,  882 — 
Gii&fin  Faustine,  882,  883  —  Ckmntess 
Hahn  Hahn's  travels,  383 — her  descrip- 
tion of  young  girls,  383, 384 — good-breed- 
ing, 384,  385— the  Countess's  vanity,  885 
— Anglomania,  386,  887 — Grerman  na- 
tional character,  887. 

Herat,  seige  of,  430. 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  acccount  of  his  coq^. 
version,  317 — his  death,  818 — style  of  hia- 
writmgs,  318, 819. 

Hong-Kong,  399. 

Howard,  John,  his  three  visits  to  Scotland, 
67— ^results  of  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Scottish  jails,  68. 

Hume,  I)avid  —  Life  and  Correspondence 
of — Analysis  of  his  character,  541-.Scot- 
land  during  the  seventeenth  century,  543 
— birth  and  education  of  Hume,  545 — 
early  compositions,  547 — his  own  dissec- 
tion of  his  mind  and  temper,  549 — tre»^ 
tise  of  human  nature,  550 — his  infidelity, 
553 — moral  and  political  essays,  554 — . 
his  epistolary  style,  555 — candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Ethics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  556  —  personal  appearance, 
557 — goes  to  Paris  with  Lord  Hertford, 
558 — his  merits  as  a  man  of  letters,  559 
— merits  of  his  History  of  England,  559. 

Hunt,  Robert, — his  improvements  on  the 
Talbotype,  467. 

Hussey,  Mr.,  his  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  209,  210. 

Huygens,  his  discovering  the  triple  form  o£ 
Saturn,  240,  241. 


India,  dogs  of,  44-46.  See  Dogs. 

Indian  Politicals,  420 — Lord  Metcalfe,  428 
— political  agents,  425 — Wellington's  opi- 
nion of  them,  427 — Russian  intrigue  in 
India,  429 — Siege  of  Herat,  430— Lien- 
tenant  Pottinger  in  the  Durbar  of  Kam- 
ran,  433_Sur  William  Maonaghten,  435 
— Major  Macgregor,  486 — Mr.  G.  R. 
Clerk,  437,— provmce  of  Sinde,  438. 

Ireland,  proposed  measures  for  its  improve- 
ment, 278 — Poor  Law  in,  279 — emigra- 
tion from,  282.  See  Political  Economy.. 
—  Agrarian  Outrages  in,  505  —  recent 
legislation — tlie  Poor  Law,  507 — Loans- 
act,  509 — sale  of  encumbered  estates  act, 
509 — forced  sales,  511.— reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  512— emigration,  51 3 — civil- 
izing effects  of  the  works  carried  on  by 
Government  in  the  barony  of  Dukallow,. 
515,  516— banditti  in  1821,  517— origin 
of  the  title  Captain  Mock,  519  — effects 
upon  the  public  mind,  of  a  prophecy  pro- 
mising the  trinmphiuit  establishment  of 
the  Roman  QUholic  Church  m  1825,519 
—and  Prince  Hohenlohe*a  miracles,  519 
— mysterious  oaths,  520 — ^rhymes  of  the 
Sons  of  Union,  521 — testimonies  of  Sir 
Bi.  Banriogton,  aad  Sir  W.  Petty  as  to 
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the  causes  of  the  disturbances,  522,  523—. 
no  proper  local  agencies  for  the  practical 
working  of  any  measure  for  good,  524 — 

absenteeism,  521 Judge  Foster's  opinion 

on  Middle-men,  526  —  savage  life  and 
wretched  husbandry,  52  7, 52  8 — the  Crown 
and  its  tenants  in  Ballykilcline,  528 — 
murder  of  Mr.  Groring,  531 — effect  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment,  532 — 
execution  of  criminals,  533 — wake  over 
the  body,  533 — murder  of  Mr.  Prim,  534 
— murder  of  Mr.  Watson,  535 — Spenser's 
view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  two  centuries 
ago,  538. 
Irons,  William  J.,  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 15 — his  style  and  religious  views,  17 
— General  design  of  his  dissertation,  18. 
See  Final  Causes. 

K 
Karsten,  Dr., — ^his  accelerating   liquid  in 
photography,  489. 


Le  Verrier,  M.,  publication  of  his  memoirs 
on  the  Theory  of  Uranus,  218 — he  does 
not  assign  a  place  to  the  New  Planet  till 
seven  months  after  Mr.  Adams  had  done 
so,  219 — Mr.  Airy's  reception  of  his  com- 
munications, 224,  225 — ^kind  of  merit  that 
belongs  to  him,  235. 

Lorrequer,  Harry,  his  works,  113. 

Lovat,  Simon,  Lord  —  time  in  which  he 
lived,  72— his  education  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  73 — his  attempts  to  disen- 
herit  liis  cousin,  73,  74-^he  marries  the 
dowager-peeress,  75— his  manner  of  life, 
76— his  visit  to  France,  78, 79 — takes  re- 
fuge at  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  in 
France,  80 — escapes  from  France  and  ar- 
rives in  Scotland,  81 — ^litigations  in  order 
to  secure  the  Lovat  estates,  82,  83 — his 
influence  with  the  Highlanders,  84 — life 
at  Castle  Dounie,  85 — his  intrigues  and 
utter  disregard  of  truth,  86,  87 — his  un- 
certainty which  party  to  join,  88 — his  skill 
in  lying,  89 — his  trial  and  execution,  91, 
92. 

M. 

Macgregor,  Major,  —  his  transactions  in 
India,  436. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  Wm., — ^his  transactions  in 
India,  435. 

Madagascar,  Past  and  Present,  1 37. 

Madeira,  or  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist  in  1 846, 
&c.   By  J.  RoddamTate,  R.N.,  137. 

Madagascar,  Madeira,  Tahiti,  137— why 
considered  in  connection  with  one  another, 
137 — the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are 
of  varied  origin,  138 — ^the  negro  race — the 
Hovas — form  of  Government,  139 — the 
natives  nearly  barbarous — sunk  in  idola- 
try— their  passion  for  infanticide,  140 — the 
present  sovereign  a  woman  of  great  wick- 
edness, 1 41-' their  religion,  142-~effect 


of  Earopeaa  intereovme,  14S — the  eroelty 
of  the  French  prejudiced  thera  against  all 
Europeans,  ib, — results  of  missionary  la- 
bour, 1 45 — ^hostiUty  of  Government  to  the 
missionaries,  147 — ^the  Christians  accused 
— ^the  queen's  resolution,  149 — her  letter 
to  the  missionaries,  ib, — their  reply,  150 
— treatment  of  Christian  books — ^the  proto- 
martyr,  141 — Christians  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 152  —  Madeira,  ib, —  persecutions 
there — Maria  Joaquina  condemned,  153 
— attack  on  Miss  Rutherford's  house,  154 
— Dr.  Kalley's  house  attacked — his  escape, 
157 — conduct  of  the  British  Consul,  158 
— ^hundreds  of  native  Ciiristians  fly  for 
their  lives,  1 60 — early  condition  of  Tahiti, 
161 — London  Missionary  Society  send  a 

mission  there  in  1795,  «6 ^its  saooen — 

English  and  French  testimonies}  163 — 
Jesuitism,  ib, — French  missionaries,  184 
— their  mode  of  conversion — eondoot  ni 
Britain — Queen  Pomare,  167 — remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  France  by  Mr.  Mark 
Wilkes,  ib. 

Marten's  panoramic  camera,  499. 

Medical  Missions,  419. 

Medical  Periodicals,  169. 

Metcalfe,  Lord,  423. 

Moser's  researches  in  photography,  503. 

N. 

Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Madagascar.  By  J.  J.  Freonan 
and  D.  Johns,  137. 

Natural  Theology,  defended  by  Profetson 
Sedgwick  and  Powell,  15 — ^finition  o^ 
16 — opinions  of  Mr.  Irons  on,  18,  19— 
Natunil  Evidence  of  Theology  maintain- 
ed, 27,  28. 

New  Planet.  Discovery  of  its  sapposed 
place  in  the  heavens  by  Mr.  Adams,  213- 
217 — M.  Le  Verrier,  discovers  it  seven 
months  later,  but  is  the  first  to  publish  ity 
217-221 — ^researches  after,  by  Prefessor 
Challis,  222-224— Mr.  Airy's  i«eeption  of 
M.LeVerrier's  communications  regarding, 
224,  225— Discovery  of  by  Dr.  Galle,  227 

M.  Arago  names  it  Le  Veirier,  228» 

arguments  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams'  beins 
the  original  discoverer,  235-344 — ^is  aamed 
Neptune,  245. 

Newton,  Rev.  John,  his  manner  of  life,  380, 
331— his  "  Cardiphonia,"  332. 

Niepc^,  M.  N.,  and  M.  I., — ^their  disooT- 
eries  in  photography,  482,  486. 

Norfolk,  educational  contrast  between  and 
Haddington,  54,  55. 

Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphnrie  Ether, 
in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.  By  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  169. 

P 

Painless  operations  in  Surgery,  169 — ^this 
subject  interesting  to  all,  169---former  at- 
tempts at  etherization,  171— pneomatie 
medicme,  172  —  Dr.  Pearsom— Nysten, 
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173 — sulphuric  ether  has  long  been  used, 
174 — history  of  the  discovery,  175 — Mr. 
Liston's  letter  to  Professor  Miller,  176 — 
promulgation  of  the  discovery  in  Scotland, 
17«7— Mr.  Horace  Wells'  claim,  178— Sir 
Humphry  Davy's,  179 — America  must 
have  the  credit  of  the  first  announce- 
ment of  etherization,  1 80 — effects  of  ether, 
181 — very  various,  182 — the  dream  of 
ether,  183 — ^resemblance  to  intoxication, 
185— -examples,  186 — duration  of  effects, 
187 — ^mode  of  administration,  189 — toler- 
ance of  ether,  191 — possible  bad  effects  of 
ether,  192 — its  risks,  1 95 — ^precautions  in 
its  use,  197 — ^its  advantages,  1 98 — its  use 
in  midv^'ifery,  201 — its  use  to  the  lower 
animals,  205^ — the  duty  of  investigating 
its  properties,  and  of  acknowledging  from 
whom  is  the  gift,  206. 

Parker,  Mr.  Theodore,  356.    See  De  Wette. 

Petty,  Sir  W.,  —  his  testimony  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  522, 523. 

Photography  —  the  art  of  di*awing  by  the 
agency  of  light,  465 — approximation  to  the 
invention  by  Mr.  Wedg«wood,  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  467 — discoveries  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  469  —  experiments  by  Mr. 
Reade,  470 — Mr.  Talbot's  double  process, 
471 -^single  process  described,  473  — 
different  forms  of  photography,  474 — 
improvements  on  Mr.  Talbot's  process, 
475>.8uppo6ed  improvements,  477 — pla- 
giarism by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  478, 
479 — superiority  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process, 
479 — defects  of  photography,  480 — im- 
provements in  positive  Talbotypes,  481 — 
history  of  the  Daguerreotype,  482,  484 — 
Niepc^  and  Daguerre  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  French  Government,  484,  485 — 
•Daguerre's  process,  486 — improvements 
by  M.  Claudet,  487,  488  —  Dr.  Kar- 
Bton's  accelerating  hquid,  489 — photoge- 
nic focus,  490 — reversion  of  picture,  490 
—gilding  and  electrotypmg,  491— etehing 
of  Daguerreotypes,  492 — ^influence  of  co- 
lours, 493— ^Dr.  Draper's  researches,  494 
.—opposite  actions  in  the  spectrum,  495 — 
recent  discoveries  by  M.  Claudet,  496 — 
experiments  by  Hunt,  Kar8ten,and  Knorr, 
4^ — Fizeau,  498 — Marten's  panoramic 
camera,  499 — importance  of  the  art,  500 
— invisible  images  in  solid  and  fluid  bur- 
faces,  501 — Moser's  researches,  502— ex- 
tensive application  of  the  art,  503 — value 
in  the  arts,  504. 

Political  agents  in  India,  420. 

Political  economy  of  a  famine,  247 — Politi- 
cal economy,  definition  of,  247 — ^falsely 
.  accused,  248,  249 — political  economy  of  a 
general  famine,  250 — Rise  of  prices  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  explained,  250 — ulti- 
mate good  resulting  therefrom,  251 — fiuc- 
ioation  in  prices  exceeds  fluctuation  in 
quantity,  252 — difficulty  of  combination 
among  dealers  our  great  security^  253— 


impossibility  of  competition  and  bad  ef- 
fects of  monopoly  in  the  remote  paifts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  254,  255 — means  of 

^purchasing  as  necessary  as  supplies  of 
food,  255 — ^the  present  visitation  a  local 
famine,  256— preservation  of  human  fife 
the  paramount  object,  257 — extent  of 
death  from  starvation,  267,  258 — differ- 
ence between  the  famine  of  1801  and  that 
of  1847,258,259 — equalization  of  pressure 
effected  in  some  measure  by  spontaneous 
benevolence,  260,  261 — interference  of 
Government  necessary,  261,  262 — Stop- 
page of  distilleries,  262,  26^^-increase  of 
purchasing  power  raises  prices  of  food, 
and  tends  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  fa- 
mine, 264,  265 — argument  in  favour  of 
distilleries,  266 — double  benefit  resulting 
from  high  prices  in  times  of  scarcity,  267, 
268 — public  measdres  and  private  bene- 
volence for  relief  of  famine  in  France, 
369,  270 — food,  and  means  of  purchasing 
it  in  the  country,  271 — Sir  R.  Peel's  pro- 
posal of  a -direct  taxation,  272 — effect  of 
direct  taxation  on  trade,  273 — resources 
of  a  nation  within  itself,  274 — a  direct 
taxation  reconunended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  275 
— its  effect  on  the  higher  classes,  276— . 
consumption  the  great  end  of  production, 
277 — means  by  which  an  improvement  in 
tlie  state  of  Ireland  must  be  carried  out, 
278 — effect  of  the  new  poor  law  in  Scot- 
land, 279 — Irish  poor  law,  279 — neces- 
sity of  special  measures  for  the  present 
exigency,  280 — Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, 280 — what  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  its  members  ought  to  be,  281 

importance  of  the  present  opportunity, 
282 — commission  on  the  State  of  Landed 
Property  in  Ireland,  282 — emigration 
from  Ireland,  282w_importance  of  an  eco- 
nomical Survey  of  Ireland,  283 — impo- 
licy of  a  New  Poor  Law  at  this  time,  284 
— necessity  for  its  amendment,  285 — pro- 
posed commission,  greatness  of  means  re- 
quired by  it,  285 — its  great  object,  286 — 
answer  to  the  question.  Why  tnere  should 
be  such  numerous  deaths  by  starvation, 
while  there  is  such  abundance  of  means  1 
286,  287— Relief  Committees,  288— im- 
portance of  co-operation  with  Landhold- 
ers, 288  —  benefits  which  may  result 
from  Ireland's  present  calamity,  289 — 
inefficiency  of  the  Relief  Committees, 
290— Duty  of  Landed  Proprietors,  290. 

Poor  Law  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  279 — of 
England,  285-288.  See  Political  Economy. 

Poor-Law  Act  for  Ireland,  507. 

Popular  Serial  Literature.  Punch  and  the 
Churchman's  Monthly  Magazine,  110, 
1 1 1 — ^reason  for  reviewing  works  that  are 
not  yet  complete,  112 — the  Knight  of 
Gwynne— Charles  O'Malley,  1 13— -the  au- 
thor of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  114 — ^the 
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Battle  of  Life,  114-116— Dombey  &  Son, 
116_Florence  Dombey,  117 — Christo- 
pher Tadpole,  11 7-1 19— Vanity  Fair,  119, 
120 — contributors  to  Punch  character- 
ized, 120,  121 — Comic  History  of  Eng- 
land, 121^Knigfat's  Volumes  and  Cham- 
bers's Tracts,  123,  124— Coleridge's  ac- 
oouBt  of  Prudence,  124,  125:^The  Com- 
missioner— description  of  a  fox-hunt,  126- 
128— London  by  moonlight,  128,  129— 
duelling,  129, 130 — Fitzurse  murdered  by 
a  maniac,  131— closing  scene  of  Lord 
Outrun,  1 32, 1 33— Comment  by  Punch  on 
Mr.  M'Neile's  petition  to  the  Queen,  134 
—the  Old  Year  and  the  New  Y«ar,  136. 

Bottinger,  Lieutenant^  in  the  Durbar  of 
Kamran,  433. 

parity  of  Discovery  and  Priority  of  Publi- 
cation, relative  value  of,  233-244 — dan- 
gers of  premature  publication,  235-236—. 
Intent  laws  of  Europe,  237, 238. 


Bea^,  Mr.  —  his  experiments  in  photo- 
graphy, 470. 

Beolamation  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  512. 

KeUgions  of  the  World,  Maurice's — Legacy 
of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  299, 300 
— Mahometanism,  301,  302 Christian- 
ity, 302,  303. 

B^ce,  cultivation  of,  401,  402. 

Bomaine,  Rev.  William,  328,  329. 

Bussian  intrigues  in  India,  429. 

S. 

Sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland  act^ 
509. 

Scottish  History,  crisis  in,  from  1700  to  1705, 
77,78. 

^meon.  Rev.  Charles,  his  conversion,  333 — 
is  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness  in 
the  Church,  334,  335 — his  solicitude  for 
the  Jews,  330. 

^mpson,  J.  Y.    See  Notes,  &c. 

Sinde,  Province  of,  438. 

Smith,  Albert,  his  close  inutation  of  Dickens, 
118, 119.. 

Spenser's  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  two 
centuries  ago,  538. 

State  of  Scottish  Towns— Condition  of  Ghis- 
gow,  55,56 — contrast  between  the  cottiers 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  57, 58 — great  dis- 
regard of  cleanliness  among  the  poor  of 
Scottish  towns,  58,  59 — ^introduction  of 
daylight  the  first  step  towards  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  59, 60 — intimate 
connection  between  filth  and  fever,  61 — 
immense  loss  annually  sustained  by  the 
prevalence  of  fever,  62 — ^fever  bill  of  Glas- 
gow for  five  years,  63 — ^necessity  for  some 
unmediate  and  effective  measure,  64 — 


railway  terminus  in  Glasgow,  65— miser- 
able condition  of  prisons  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 66 — Howard's  three  visits  to  Scot- 
land, 67 — ^improvements  effected  by  him, 
68 — neglect  of  physical  training,  69— 
lesson9  that  may  be  learned  from  the  Engr- 
lish,  70—- danger  of  procrastination,  71. 
Swainson,  Mr.    See  Dogs. 


Talbot  and  Talbotype.    See  I^otography. 

Tate,  J.  R.    See  Madeira. 

Tahiti  :  a  Review  of  the  Origin,  Charaeter,. 
and  Progress  of  French  Roman  Catholie 
Efforts  for  the  destruction  of  English  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  the  South  Seas.  By 
Mark  WUkes,  137. 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  his  birth  and  eariy-. 
education  294,  295 — residence  in  Wale^ 
295^-4iis  death  and  character,  297, 298— 
observations  on  his  works,  298,  299. 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  404,405. 

Thornton's  History  of  British  India,  420. 

Titmarsh,  M.  A.,  differences  between  his, 
and  Mr.  Dickens'  works,  119,  120-.ad- 
dress  to  him  as  the  r^resentative  of 
Punch,  120-122. 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus,  his  writings,  321-' 
— his  preaching  and  early  death,  322. 

Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  Ether.  By: 
J.  Robinson,  Surgeon-Dentist,  169. 

U 
Union,  effects  of  the,  on  the  religion  and.^ 

politics  of  Scotland,  542-545. 
Uranus,  discrepancies  between  its  observed. 

and  calculated  places,  209. 


Venn,  Rev.  Henry,  his  eminent  piety  and 
usefulness,  327,  328. 

W 

Walker,  Rev  Samuel,  means  of  his  conver- 
sion, 319, 320 — fruits  of  Ins  ministry,  320. 

Wedgewood,  Thomas, —  his  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  photography,  467. 

Wellington's  opinion  of  political  agents  in 
India,  427. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  contrast  between  and 
Whitefield,  313,  314— his  piety  and  gene- 
rosity, 315 — his  activity,  316. 

Whewell,  Professor,  his  opinion  of  the  study 
of  final  causes,  5.    See  Final  Causes. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  his  college  life, 
310— bis  ordination  and  zeal  in  his  work, 
311— style  of  his  preaching  312,  313. 

Wilkes,  Mark.    See  Tahiti. 

Wolves,  their  resemblance  to  dogs,  36.  See 
Dogs. 
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